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CHAPTER  I 

Noughts  and  Crosses. 

Hek  studio  was  a  little  cupboard  of  a  place,  with  skylights  in 
the  roof,  giving  unfriendly  light  upon  a  number  of  pictorial 
failures  and  unfinished  sketches  ranged  haphazard  on  the  wliite- 
washed  walls, 

^  Horrid  things ! '  she  said  to  herself,  as  in  a  course  of  vigorous 
tidying  up  she  brought  out  from  a  neglected  corner  certain 
paintings  in  somewhat  ill-used  frames,  with  fatal  white  crosses 
marked  upon  their  backs.  *  No  wonder  they  were  not  hung. 
I  hate  them.' 

Hot  and  tired,  she  paused  a  moment  and  looked  out  of  the 
little  end  window,  where  the  July  sun  beat  fiercely  on  the 
leads. 

In  proportion  to  her  income,  the  frame  in  her  hand  cost  quite 
a  large  sum  of  money ;  it  was  new,  and  every  jag  and  dent  in 
it  discoursed  eloquently  of  misspent  capital. 

Antonia's  spirit  was  clouded  by  an  unwonted  depression* 
her  failure  bore  some  inexplicable  relation  to  the  round  of 
squalid  life  in  the  heat  and  oust  of  the  noisy  streets  out  there  * 
the  white  chalk  crosses  were  all  of  an  ugly  piece  with  the  rea 
herrings  and  doubtful  strawberries  upon  tne  costermongers' 
barrows. 

'  How  hideous  life  is ! '  she  thought  petulantly,  listening  to 
the  discordance  of  the  streets ;  *  the  butchers'  shops,  cheap  linen- 
drapers,  the  dull  dwelling-houses  .  .  .  how  deadly  dull !  the 
swarms  of  dirty  yellins  children,  the  way  the  people  clothe 
themselves,  greasy  shoddiness  and  tawdry  fimery.  These  people 
are  revolting  in  every  way,'  reasoned  Antonia,  sitting  down  on 
the  floor  among  her  pictures  to  consider  the  odd  millions  calmly ; 
*  absolutely  revolting.  And  they  crowd  upon  you  for  ever,  you 
cannot  get  away  from  them.  Oh  dear  !  why  does  not  some  one 
die  and  leave  me  heaps  of  money  ?    I  would  go  to  Italy.' 

To  Italy! 

She  saw  Baphael  the  divine  painter  going  to  his  conference 
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with  the  princes  of  the  Church,  attended  by  his  splendid 
retinue  of  artists,  who  probably  hated  one  another  like  poison, 
she  reflected. 

Slie  was  troubled  by  the  idea  of  a  railway  station  in  Homa 

But  Urbino,  Perugia !  what  a  charm  in  the  very  names ! 
Assisi  perched  high  on  a  rock,  where  young  Francesco  went 
laughing  througli  the  streets  with  his  gay  companions,  chatting 
ana  singing  snatches  of  song ;  the  country-side  where  he  saw 
his  visions  and  dreamed  his  dreams,  where  he  consoled  the 
afflicted  and  tended  the  sick,  operations  vaguely  picturesque  to 
Antonia's  mind,  ignoring  inharmonious  detail :  far  other  a 
grateful  Italian  peasantry,  mediaeval  too,  than  the  sordid  throng 
of  a  Chelsea  slum  hateful  with  Cockney  accents.  In  long 
draperies,  in  sacred  garb,  Antonia  herself  could  have  followed 
in  his  steps,  keeping  safely  distant  from  the  lepers,  but 
listening  to  his  silver  speech  when,  unconscious  forerunner  of  a 
Darwin,  he  called  to  the  birds,  *  My  sisters  and  my  brothers  ! ' 
and  bid  them  hear  him. 

What  mattered  the  horrors  of  war  time  in  Brescia,  if  she  had 
been  one  of  the  damsels  to  nurse  the  wounded  Bayard,  and 
afford  the  chevalier  much  pastime  with  her  choice  singing  and 
playing  on  the  lute  ? 

She  passed  from  the  masque  of  the  carnival  and  wild  revelry 
under  tne  star-lit  night  to  the  quiet  cloister  where  the  sunshine 
rested  like  a  benediction  on  the  little  group  of  monks  gazing 
with  delighted  admiration  at  their  brother  s  painting  :  or  she 
was  out  m  the  country-side  there,  where  the  hills  were  blue  in 
the  distance,  and  where  the  great  trees  spread  out  their 
branches  to  throw  a  welcome  shadow  and  the  sheep  were 
clustered  together,  the  little  ragged  boy,  his  hair  all  a  mass  of 
sunburnt  curls,  was  drawing  his  rough  pictures  on  his  piece  of 
slate,  waiting  for  that  dear  familiar  ngure  to  ride  down  the 
grassy  glade  towards  him. 

She  flitted  in  and  out  of  the  busy  workshops,  listening  to  the 
simple  jokes  when  the  jolly  craftsmen  laugned  together  in  a 
pause  of  the  day's  achievements :  she  was  pressed  upon  by 
hurrying  images,  when  she  recalled  *the  fair,  the  happy,  the 
glorious  Florence,'  and  so  she  dallied  with  ner  fancies,  until 
with  the  name  of  the  *  ocean  bom  and  earth  commanding  city,' 
sights  and  sounds  of  enchantment  crowded  on  her,  when  she 
lingered  to  remember  how  one  saw  the  scene  where  the  high 
moon  sailed  over  lofty  walls  of  sea-girt  palaces,  with  their 
porphyry  pillars  and  their  costly  fronts.  Tnough  the  action  of 
the  numan  figure  was  so  unreasonably  difficult,  though  the  re- 
concilement of  values  was  beyond  a  joke,  yet  she  would  still 
have  faith  in  the  mission  of  art  to  delight,  to  cheer,  to  find  her 
in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  as  an  Ariadne  in  the  Isle  of  Naxos, 
to  show  her  bright  glimpses  of  a  fairyland  full  of  soft  sunshine 

in  a 

clime  divine  and  calm, 
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*  even  in  this  work-a-day  world/  thought  Antonia,  *  and  in  spite 
of  purblind  hanging  committees  ! ' 

Yet  one  may  build  a  palace  of  delight  all  one's  own,  and 
withdraw  from  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  to  enter  in  and  take 
one's  rest  and  pleasure  there. 

She  stacked  some  of  her  pictures  up  against  the  wall,  and 
went  to  the  door  in  answer  to  a  knock. 

She  found  a  messenger,  which  was  surprising,  with  a  note 
addressed  by  her  Aunt  Jane,  which  was  extraordinary. 

As  she  held  the  letter  in  her  hand,  some  girls  in  the  passage 
below  called  out  gaily  to  her,  and  came  up  the  stairs  making 
loud  conversation  to  every  step. 

*  Thought  you  were  out,'  said  Peg,  who  was  not  very  fresh 
in  experience  or  attira 

'  So  I  was.    I  went  to  the  National  Gallery.' 

*Gk)odness  gracious,  whatever  for?'  cried  Maud,  pretty  and 
plump,  with  a  beautiful  round  white  neck.  *  You  can't  mean  you 
are  going  to  copy  there  V 

*Iam  not  quite  on  the  shelf  yet,'  responded  Antonia  with 
indignation. 

*  You  didn't  get  in  the  Academy,  or  at  Suffolk  Street,  did 
you  ? '  asked  Maud.  '  Same  luck  here,  Tony.  Horrid  lot,  ain't 
they  ?  and  poor  old  Peg  tried  for  the  English  Art  Club,  and  got 
chucked  too.  We're  aU  in  the  same  boat,  but  never  say  die ! 
We  are  going  to  the  show  in  Bond  Street  with  Granny,  and 
Peg's  going  to  get  a  lacket  at  a  sale.' 

'  I  knew  she  bought  all  her  things  at  sales,'  thought  Antonia. 

Granny  was  an  elderly  art  student  with  dyea  hair,  many 
neck  frills,  a  liking  for  beer,  and  a  strong  distcuste  for  soap  and 
water. 

Antonia's  friends  were  disputing.  *  I  don't  see  how  we  can 
afford  the  Bond  Street  show  to-day/  said  Peg. 

*  Perhaps  they  will  let  the  three  of  us  in  for  two  shillings  if 
we  try  it  on,'  rejoined  the  cheerful  Maud  ;  *  but  we  must  go  any- 
how, Peg,  and  blow  the  expense.  Where  are  you  off  to  this 
summer,  Tony  ? ' 

'  I  am  staying  with  friends  in  Wales,'  said  Antonia. 

'We  three  are  going  into  Dorsetshire,'  said  Maud,  *and 
there  are  some  fellows  stopping  at  the  same  place.  Only  three 
weeks,  but  you  bet  we  shall  improve  the  shining  hour,  Tony  ! 
Did  you  hear  all  about  our  dinner,  and  Mrs.  Tomkins'  speech  ? ' 

'Mrs.  Tomkins  !'  said  Antonia  with  withering  emphasis. 

*  Oh,  it  was  a  capital  speech,  Tony !'  said  Peg ;  *  all  about  being 
met  to  do  honour  to  our  old  professor,  and  what  capital  work 
women  are  doing  in  art.  and  Paris,  and  Degas,  and  so  on,  you 
know.     We  thought  oi  having  a  triumphant  procession  in 

ginafores,  and  a  meeting  with  easels  and  traps  in  Trafalgar 
quare.' 
'And  drinking   confusion  to  the  Royal  Academy  at  the 
fountains,  I  suppose,'  said  Antonia. 
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*  But  wasn't  it  a  lark,  Tony  ? '  said  Maud.  *  Some  of  the  men 
began  smoking,  and  the  professor  didn't  like  it,  and  directly 
Mrs.  Torakinshad  finished,  he  jumped  up  and  said  the  ladies 
had  given  them  permission  to  smoke.    Isn't  he  an  old  coon  ? ' 

*  It  is  an  old-fashioned  survival,  certainly,'  said  Anton ia.  *  I 
should  have  had  no  idea  that  he  was  a  gentleman.' 

*  You  are  so  sarcastic,'  said  Peg  witn  a  faint  angry  blush. 
*  Let's  be  ofl^  Maud;  Granny  will  be  howling  with  rage  at 
Piccadilly  Circus.' 

As  they  bade  farewell  to  Antonia,  her  neighbour,  a  girl  who 
went  to  University  Extension  lectures,  stood  aside  to  let  them 
pass. 

*  What  an  extraordinary  fund  of  animal  spirits  ! '  she  said  to 
Antonia  in  her  thin  supercilious  voica 

*  Do  you  not  think  it  is  rather  sensible  to  catch  at  things  as 
they  go  and  have  a  good  time  ? '  answered  Antonia.  ^  *  I  cannot 
help  thinking  what  was  sincerity  in  Botticelli  'might  be 
affectation  nowadays.  Besides  he  was  a  jovial  soul  himself, 
from  all  accounts.' 

*  But  to  be  students  of  art ! '  cried  the  University  Extension 
student. 

*  I  wish  I  were  as  promising  a  student,'  said  Antonia.  *  Maud 
has  a  beautiful  sense  of  colour,  and  Nan  is  quite  original,  or  at 
least,  quite  recently  imported.  But  I  know  you  are  a  Kossetti 
worshipper,  while  I  think  there  is  some  honesty  in  the  cry  of 
no  sentiment !  Paint  is  the  trade,  not  literature  !  I  do  not  say 
that  the  British  fisherman  does  not  become  monotonous,  and 
the  laundry  maid  too,  for  ever  hanging  out  the  clothes,  even  if 
she  is  painted  with  square  brushes.  JBut  you  cannot  deny  the 
school  is  at  first  hand.' 

*  There  can  be  no  profit  in  vulgar  realism.  There  is  no  art 
in  mere  transcription,'  said  the  university  Extension  student, 
who  did  her  hair  and  arranged  her  dress  ta  a  likeness  she  had 
discovered  in  herself  to  Rossetti's  Beatrix. 

*  I  do  not  see,'  said  Antonia  in  contradiction  to  all  her  earlier 
dreaming  of  the  afternoon,  *that  there  is  any  profit  in  going 
back  to  the  thirteenth  century,  if  you  onl^  stick  there.* 

*  Ah  !  you  should  have  heard  Mr.  Perugino  Wagner,'  cried  the 
neighbour.     *  He  is  so  cultured  ! ' 

Antonia  waved  her  hand,  and  returned  to  her  studio. 

*  I  daresay  he  is,'  she  said  to  herself,  *  but  I  am  out  of  it.  I 
am  out  of  everything.  Everything,'  she  repeated  with  bitter 
though  unconscious  reference  to  the  obnoxious  brilliancy  of 
Mrs.  Tomkins — Mrs.  Tomkins  who  made  so  much  more  striking 
an  effect  than  was  attainable  to  Antonia. 

A  glance  at  her  Aunt  Jane's  letter,  which  she  felt  no  in- 
clination to  open,  diverted  her  attention  to  a  personality  equally 
unpleasant,  as  she  reflected  upon  her  last  interview  with  Mrs. 
Penrose,  when  their  relations  had  been  less  cordial  than  was 
even  usual 
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At  far  intervals  Antonia  visited  her  aunt's  spare  and  dreary 
little  house,  one  in  a  squeezed-up  suburban  terrace  in  a  dismal 
little  no-thoroughfare,  which  was  guarded  at  its  adjunct  with 
the  fuller  stream  of  life  in  the  high  road  by  an  unprepossessing 
Nonconformist  temple;  the  peculiarities  of  situation  being 
perhaps  symbolic. 

Aunt  Jane  maintaining  an  unappeasable  aspect  towards 
mankind  in  general,  had  never  shown  any  relenting  to  Antonia, 
but  found  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  entirely  reprobate  all  her 
niece's  wishes  and  pursuits  as  uni'emunerative  in  this  world 
and  inimical  to  her  interests  in  the  next. 

At  their  last  meeting,  however,  Antonia  had  excited  her  from 
the  usual  attitude  of  frigid  disapproval  to  one  of  active 
prohibition,  which  was  succeeded,  so  genuine  was  the  con- 
sternation she  was  thrown  in,  by  entreaties  tliat  Antonia  would 
regard  her  wishes. 

*  But  why  ? '  Antonia  had  asked.  *  What  explanation  have  you 
to  give?  1  cannot  understand  why  you  object.  It  seems  a 
mystery.' 

*  A  mystery  ! '  her  aunt  had  cried  out.  *  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Antonia !  what  do  you  mean  ? '  She  had  risen  from  her  chair  in 
anger,  trembling,  supporting  herself  by  the  table. 

Antonia^  alarmed,  ran  to  fetch  a  glass  of  water,  which, 
however,  Mrs.  Penrose,  calmer  at  her  return,  refused.  *I 
don't  want  it,'  she  said ;  *  I  am  not  ill.  It  is  only  your 
intolerable  folly,  your  preposterous  nonsense  about  wanting 
holidays  .  .  .' 

'Surely  you  cannot  object  to  holidays  as  much  as  all  that ! ' 
cried  Antonia. 

*  Who  is  it  you  know  at  Dinas  ? ' 

*  Mary  Tenterden,'  said  Antonia,  and  stopped  at  her  aunt's 
look. 

'  Tenterden ! '  she  muttered. 

She  put  her  hand  out,  and  feeling  for  the  glass,  drank  the 
water  Antonia  had  fetched. 

*  What  is  the  matter  1  *  asked  Antonia. 

Mrs.  Penrose  made  no  answer,  but  sat,  her  narrow  forehead 
wrinkled,  in  a  painful  meditation. 

*  You  cannot  have  any  real  objection,'  expostulated  Antonia, 
after  waiting  for  her  aunt  to  speak.  *  You  could  not  object  to 
Mary.  You  would  not  understand  how  dear  she  is ;  so  simple- 
hearted,  so  honest ;  but  even  you  could  see  that  she  is  ouite 
different  from  heaps  of  girls.  She  is  a  little  gentlewoman.  Why, 
you  must  have  seen  her  when  you  inspected  me  at  scliool,  once 
a  quarter^  was  it  not  ? ' 

Antonia  remembered  with  a  pulse  of  affection  Mary's  sweet 
maidenliness ;  she  longed  to  rest  again  on  her  quiet  sincerity, 
to  feel  the  peace  of  home  in  her  expression,  that  gentle  satis- 
faction with  a  round  of  trivial  duties  wnich  Antonia  had 
sometimes  guessed  at,  but  never  known. 
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*  What  were  you  saying  ?  \  asked  her  aunt,  aroused  in  the 
little  silence. 

'  Only  how  much  I  always  enjoy  coming  to  see  you,  aunt,' 
said  Antonia.     *  You  know  it  is  such  a  treat. 

*  Take  care,  Antonia,'  said  Mrs.  Penrose.  *  I  will  not  be  trifled 
with.' 

'  You  are  quite  melodramatic,'  said  Antonia.  *  I  do  not  mean 
you  are  as  good  as  a  play,  so  do  not  be  oflended.  I  would  rather 
see  a  play-/ 

*AIl  tnis  is  beside  the  matter,  Antonia,'  said  Mrs.  Penrosa 

*  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  go  to  Dinas.' 

Antonia  rose  to  go,  but  Mrs.  Penrose  seized  her  by  the  arm. 

*  Antonia,  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  doing,'  she  said.    *  You 
must  not  go  to  that  place.    You  must  not  know  these  people.' 

'  Give  me  some  reason,'  said  Antonia. 

Mrs.  Penrose  hesitated.  *  Your  father  would  be  very  angry 
if  you  went.' 

*  That  would  not  trouble  me  in  the  least,'  said  Antonia.  ^  It 
is  of  no  consequence  to  me  what  he  thinks  or  what  he  says,  as 
it  is  evidently  of  no  consequence  to  him  what  I  think  or  feel, 
or  how  I  live.' 

*  Your  father  makes  vou  an  allowance.' 

'  It  is  a  verv  unsatisfactory  allowance,'  retorted  Antonia. 

*  You  coula  hardly  live  without  it,  I  presume,  nevertheless,* 
said  Mrs.  Penrose,  *  with  your  horribly  extravagant  notions.' 

*  Oh,  my  extravagance ! '  said  Antonia  wearily,  *  that  is  going 
over  old  ground.  And  as  for  my  father  pretendSng  to  have  any 
voice  in  my  affairs,  pray  when  has  he  ever  taken  any  notice  of 
me  at  all  ?  I  left  off  writing  to  him  when  I  was  quite  a  child  ; 
he  never  wrote  to  me.' 

*  While  your  teaching  stops  for  a  few  weeks  you  should  save, 
not  spend,  said  Mrs.  Penrose.  ^  You  spend  enough  all  the  year 
round  without  wasting  money  on  holidays.  What  do  you  want 
that  studio  for  ? ' 

*  I  cannot  paint  in  my  bedroom,'  said  Antonia. 

*  For  all  the  success  you  make  of  your  painting,*  said  Mrs. 
Penrose  acrimoniously,  *you  might  as  well  paint  in  the  coal 
cellar.  But  stop,  listen  to  me/  she  cried  as  Antonia  was  leaving 
her,  *  if  you  are  so  determined  on  a  holiday,  sooner  than  there 
should  be  this  mad  journey  to  Wales,  I  will  at  any  incon- 
venience, any  annoyance  to  myself,  to  prevent  this  wicked 
folly,  I  will  receive  you  here.' 

*  Here  ! '  cried  Antonia.     *  Heaven  forbid  ! ' 
And  so  they  had  parted. 

She  sat  now  turning  her  letter  round  in  her  hand,  wondering 
why  it  should  have  been  sent  all  the  way  to  Chelsea  by  a 
messenger. 

*  However  she  beat  him  down,'  she  said  to  herself,  *the 
journey  could  not  be  done  under  sixpence.  And  that  would 
leave  no  profit  whatever  for  the  messenger.    Yet  who  pays  for 
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his  buttons  ?  He  could  not  afford  all  that  display  if  he  spent  his 
life  running  errands  purely  for  the  love  of  manJdnd,  untainted 
by  mercenary  consideration.' 

She  considered  the  handwriting  of  her  Aunt  Jana  'How 
odd  she  was  !  I  wonder  if  she  had  any  reason  beyond  wishing 
to  be  as  disagreeable  as  possible?  yet  what  reason  could  she 
have  ?  how  unlike  her  too  to  pay  a  messenger !  Why,  if  even  a 
minimum  wage  of  sixpence  came  out  of  her  own  pocket  she 
must  indeed  be  in  deadly  earnest/    So  she  opened  her  letter. 

Inside,  without  any  word  from  Mrs.  Penrose,  was  a  cablegram 
from  Australia,  wliich  ran 

No.     The  visit  to  Wales  must  be  absolutely  forbidden  at  any  cost. 

It  was  the  first  message  from  her  father  Antonia  had  ever 
seen,  and  she  sat  musing  with  brightening  eyes. 

'  Then  there  must  be  some  reason,*  she  concluded.  *  Now,  if 
I  can  only  find  it  out ! ' 

She  got  up  to  have  a  final  look  at  her  time-table.  Naturally 
she  was  going  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  II 

Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  Wedding-Guest ! 

At  the  end  of  a  long  day's  journey,  Antonia  arrived  at  a  little 
gray  stone  town,  over  which  the  mountain  peaks  had  once 
looked  down  with  pride  upon  the  shining  river  to  see  how 
beautiful  a  thing  they  had  brought  forth,  and  now  peered  over 
each  other's  shoulders  as  if  discomfited  by  the  patronage  which 
they  received  in  intervals  of  lawn  tennis  from  the  plutocratic 
villadom  new  rising  on  the  wooded  slopes. 

Mary  Tenterden,  dainty  little  Puritan  damsel  of  the  prettiest 
hand  and  foot  in  the  Principality,  with  shy  brown  eyes  and  yet 
a  little  air  of  grave  dignity — everything  about  Mary  was  little 
and  trim  and  complete — was  running  along  the  platform,  eager 
to  meet  her  friend  and  show  her  ready  sympathy  for  the  tedium 
of  the  journey.  *  But  here  you  are  at  last  after  all ! '  as  if  that 
were  an  unusual  consummation  to  be  accepted  as  a  special 
providence  and  with  glad  thanksgiving. 

*  John  is  looking  after  your  luggage ;  you  know  we  have 
quite  a  long  way  to  go.    And  this  is  Aubrey.' 

Aubrey  was  a  thin,  narrow-chested,  shambling  lad  of  a 
probable  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  He  put  his  hand  in  Mary's 
arm  when  she  was  giving  her  opinion  as  to  the  disposal  of  tne 
luggage  and  the  arrangement  of  their  seats  in  the  carriage. 
*  Jonn^  Tony  dear,  my  brother.*  Antonia's  experience  divided 
mankind  into  three  classes :  men  who  were  nice  and  had  no 
brains,  men  who  had  brains  and  were  not  nice,  and  a  third 
large  residue  of  neither  heart  nor  brain. 

John  Tenterden,  good  worthy  soul,  was  very  nice  indeed ;  that 
she  knew  from  old  report ;  an  honest,  steady,  plodding,  and 
domesticated  creature.  She  turned  therefore  full  of  kindly 
feeling  which  almost  expressed  her  thought  in  her  look,  *  Yes, 
I  am  sure  you  are  a  thoroughly  good  fellow,'  and  received  his 
grave  welcome  with  the  idea  tliat  she  had  never  disliked  her 
name  so  little,  for  he  was  the  sort  of  person  on  whom  Mauleverer 
or  Ohetwynd  would  be  wasted,  and  one  might  as  well  be  what 
a  malignant  Fate  had  ordained  Antonia  should  be,  common 
Smith. 
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*  Mary,'  Aubrey  coaxed  her,  *  ask  John  to  let  me  come  home 
with  you/ 

'  Dear  me,  Aubrey,'  said  Mary,  still  intent  on  managing  the 
luggage^  for  she  liked  to  manage,  although  John  had  arranged 
everything ;  *  cannot  you  ask  him  yourself  1 ' 

*  Where  s  the  use  ? '  inquired  Aubrey,  who  seemed  despondent 
*  He  might  listen  to  you. 

Mary  laughed.  *  Poor  dear  Aubrey.  John,  Aubrey  wants  to 
come  home  with  us.' 

John,  at  the  horse's  head,  turned  with  solemn  reproach  to  his 
brother.  *  The  oflfice  is  a  sacred  institution  to  be  kept  holy  six 
days  of  the  week ;  you  can  come  home  on  the  seventh  to  labour, 
and  do  all  that  you  have  to  do.' 

*I  do  not  think  you  have  got  that  quite  right,  somehow,' 
Antonia  objected. 

*  No,'  John  assented,  dubious  too,  *  but  that's  Aubrey's  reading, 
and  he  is  a  fellow  of  firm  religious  principle ;  he  would  die  of 
inanity  sooner  than  do  a  stroke  of  work  within  the  temple  .  .  . 
of  commerce.  .  .  .' 

Antonia  felt  rather  sorry  for  Aubrey,  but  Mary  was  already 
consoling  him.  *  To-day  is  Wednesday,  you  know,  dear.'  So  she 
had  time  to  look  at  John,  and  as  their  eyes  met  she  felt  a  swift 
surprise  :  he  was  so  much  younger  a  man  than  she  had  expected, 
ana  if  there  were  something  about  him,  an  indefinable  slouch  of 
the  coat,  an  expression  of  the  brow  from  which  she  could  imagine 
him  in  some  abstracted  thought,  two  little  vertical  lines  denting 
in  the  forehead,  something  that  hinted  this  is  a  bookish  man, 
there  was  too  a  totally  unlooked-for  resolution  of  bearing  so 
very  quiet  and  easily  in  restraint  that  it  gave  a  level  of  tolerant 
power  :  vaguely  conscious  of  dark  eyes  and  a  squareness  of  the 
law,  she  was  only  clearly  of  the  mind  that  she  had  met  him  now 
for  the  first  time  and  not  in  Mary's  account.  Yet  in  his  care  of 
his  sister  and  the  little  kindly  rough  touch  on  Aubrey's  shoulder 
as  he  nodded  good-bye  to  the  boy,  she  smiled  at  a  realisation  of 
what  Mary  had  always  told  her,  now  good  John  was. 

'  Poor  Aubrey,'  said  Mary,  *  i  think  you  need  not  have  said 
that^John  dear.' 

'  He  looks  rather  disconsolate,'  smiled  Antonia  back  at  Aubrey 
left  standing  gloomily  at  the  railway  station. 

*  That  is  tne  Grammar  School,'  said  Mary  pointing  out  objects 
of  interest.  *  John  and  Owen  went  there  once  when  Mr.  Crowdy 
was  the  master.  Mrs.  Crowdy  is  married  again,  and  she  was 
telling  me  about  them  on  Sunday,  and  how  John  nearly  burnt 
her  house  down  with  an  explosion  of  chemicals,  and  they  had 
to  have  the  fire-engine  out' 

They  were  soon  free  of  the  narrow  streets^  which  took  abrupt 
turns  out  of  each  other  as  with  sudden  intention  of  being 
picturesque  always  untimely  thwarted,  and  then  their  way  was 
uphill  past  the  lodging-houses  and  pretentious  villas  with  their 
fir  plantations  and  huge  notice-boards  denouncing  trespassers, 
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up  by  copse  and  mead  and  little  brawling  streams  which 
hastened  over  mossy  rocks  and  shining  pebbles  G[iiick  down  to 
the  broad  valley,  there  where  the  slow  tidal  river  flowed  so 
lazily  past  the  old  church  tower,  and,  almost  lost  among  the 
marsh  lands,  went  quietly  at  last  into  the  sea.  The  clean  sweet 
air  of  the  country  comes  always  like  a  revelation  to  the  town- 
sick  pilgrim,  and  first  Antonia  rejoiced  in  that  before  she  felt 
delight  with  the  clear  brilliance  of  the  primrose- white  evening 
sky  which,  overspread  by  dappling  soft  gray  clouds,  summoned 
the  massy  hills  into  dove-purple  harmonies,  but  left  the  velvet 
touch  of  sunset  upon  the  quiet  fields. 

Walking  by  the  horse  up  the  obstinate  stretch  of  road,  John 
turned  to  look  kindly  at  Antonia,  her  response  to  the  call  of 
beautj  was  so  sensitive,  so  unfeigned  :  and  indeed  she  did  not 
see  his  look,  but  with  tremulous  curve  of  mouth,  bright  eyes, 
and  pretty  wave  of  hair  blown  all  about,  appeared  to  him  to 
turn  ner  face  like  some  Renaissance  angel  a  little  apart  and  not 
concerned  in  other  persons  present.  A  Renaissance  angel  too, 
it  occurred  to  him,  does  not  alight  directly  from  the  heaven, 
but,  trailing  the  cloud  of  glory  from  Pagan  ancestors,  reminds 
you  in  all  the  beauty  of  its  fascination  that  heredity  is  a  most 
important  factor. 

Mary  recalled  Antonia  with  her  constant,  cheery  talking. 
*  And  1  knew  you  would  not  be  dull,  Tony,  because  you  always 
were  able  to  get  lots  of  fun  out  of  nothing  at  all.  We  have  to 
go  ever  so  much  higher  yet  before  we  get  to  the  old  road,  and 
then  it  is  nearly  straight,  and  the  lake  soon,  not  very  pretty, 
with  a  great  crag  up  one  side,  but  there  is  a  cottage,  oh  !  here 
it  is  :  now,  would  not  that  do  to  sketch  1 ' 

'1  do  not  see,  unless  we  sat  on  the  wall,'  said  Antonia, 
turning  her  head  to  possible  points  of  view.  *  I  am  afraid  it 
will  not  compose,  Mary.' 

*  Fancy  !'  said  Mary  with  hearty  admiration.  *That  is  just 
like  you,  Tony  !  I  never  should  have  thought  for  a  moment 
about  the  composition !  I  never  could  understand  how  you 
always  made  your  trees  look  quite  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road  if  you  wanted  them  to.  Mine  always  stick  out  in  the 
front,  like  green  ostrich  feathers  all  out  of  curl.'  And  Antonia 
felt  Mary  was  at  all  events  a  more  competent  critic  than  Aunt 
Jane. 

*  Mary  has  a  tremendous  nerve,*  said  John  ;  *  she  dashes  in 
where  Turner  might  fear  to  tread.' 

He  checked  the  horse.  As  they  had  come  farther  in  among 
the  hills  they  had  penetrated  to  a  grander  beauty,  and  while 
they  paused  on  the  oridge,  only  the  mountain  stream  broke  upon 
the  silence.  All  the  cleft  of  the  hills  where  it  came  tumbling 
headlong  down  w&s  densely  wooded,  and  above  the  topmost 
wave  of  graceful  fir  there  gloomed  upon  them  a  magnificent 
crag,  bare  precipice  for  many  scores  of  feet,  with  misty  shadow 
*'"  ng  all  adown,  majestic,  solemn.    Beyond  were  other  peaks, 
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pale. with  radiance  in  the  Bunset  sky,  but  this  of  BO  beautiful 
an  outline  in  its  mighty  atreogth  dominated  the  solituda 

'We  must  do  a  sunset,'  said  Mary  comfortably.  Antonia 
put  out  her  hand  irritablv.  '  Oh,  as  11  — ^- '  slie  broke  off  and 
said  very  low,  '  one  would  not  dare.' 

Mary  pointed  out  a  diverging  road  which  went  to  some  village 
of  a  name  striking  helpless  awe  to  the  unaccustomed  ear. 

'  Ves,  and  Owen  always  wanting  nie  to  learn  Welsh,  a  useless 
and  impossible  langu^e,  just  because  one  lives  here.  Of  course 
it  came  naturally  to  him  and  John,  in  and  out  of  the  cottages 
when  they  were  boys  at  Hendra.' 

'  You  speak  Welsh  I '  said  Antonia  to  John  with  much  respect 
forsuch  an  attainment.  'If  it  sounds  like  Mary's  village  it  must 
be  a  splendid  accomplishment  when  one  is  out  of  temper.  One 
might  express  so  much  feeling  without  being  at  all  wicked.  To 
run  over  the  names  of  the  adjacent  villages  must  be  very 
soothing  now  in  any  moment  of  stress.' 

'  You  could  not  get  more  than  two  villages  in  to  a  moment,' 
said  Mary  ;  '  they  take  a  long  time  to  say.  John  and  I  went  to 
the  little  Lnglish  church  there,  last  Sunday.  That  was  where 
I  saw  Mrs.  Crowdy,  who  is  now  Mrs.  E^wardes.  There  were 
two  persons  besides  ourselves  in  the  congregation,  and  Mr. 
Edwardes,  the  curate,  rings  the  bell  himself.  John  went  out  and 
rang  the  bell  for  him,  to  Mr.  Edwardes'  great  confusion.  Owen 
went  into  fits  of  laughter  when  1  told  him,  aud  said  he  was 
alwaj8sureJohn|admired  Erasmus.  1  don't  know  what  he  meant.' 

Antonia  looked  inquiringly  at  John.  '  Did  be  mean  you  have 
a  Nonconformist  conscience )' 

'Nonconformists  have  no  conscience,  as  that  is  estimated,' 
said  John. 

*  Is  Wales  so  godless  1  It  is  full  of  Nonconformists,  I  know,' 
said  Antonia. 

'You  do  not  call  a  chapel-goer  a  Nonconformist)  Wesley 
and  Fox  have  gone  over  to  the  majority.  They  are  not  the 
dissenters  of  to-day.' 

They  went  on  into  a  wilder  tract,  the  great  bare  hilts  standing 
DOW  close  on  each  side  of  the  lonelv  roadj^  where  the  sheep  stared 
at  them  over  the  stone  walls  until  the  last  possible  moment  of 
courage  before  panic  conquered  and  compelled  their  flight. 

At  the  gate  across  the  road  Antonia  held  the  reins  in  un- 
accustoraea  hands  ;  the  silence  of  the  hills  stole  in  upon  them 
all,  to  give  a  pause,  and  make  her  look  up  awed  at  the  miglity 
masses  closing  in  so  nearly  in  the  quiet  evening.  A  stone  farm- 
house grim,  unkempt,  was  approached  by  a  steep  long  lane  to 
their  right :  not  a  tree  was  in  sight,  but  ponderous  stone  walls 
hedged  in  the  bare  roadway  of  the  lane,  and,  dividing  all  the 
moorland,  fenced  a  few  fields  with  their  poor  crops  of  scanty 
oats  where  rushes  pushed,  from  the  heather  or  the  moss  and 
bog  that  stretched  beyond  ;  the  little  streams  going  noisily  all 
their  way,  as  if  they  would  babble  the  secrets  of  the  mountain 
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tarns  concealed  there,  where  the  bleak  green  hills  shouldered 
round  to  hide  them.  From  this,  their  roaid  was  quite  overgrown 
with  grass,  so  little  trodden,  and  after  rounding  another  spur 
of  the  great  mountain,  thev  began  to  descend  through  woods 
towards  the  sea.  At  the  last  gate  they  were  received  with 
joyous  clamour  of  welcome  from  some  tall  children,  who  left 
swinging  on  the  gate  to  run  towards  them,  and  Owen  Tenterden, 
the  clever  brother  he,  and  Antonia  decided  immediately  beyond 
all  question  the  handsome  brother,  slighter  than  John,  with  an 
active  youthfulness  that  seemed  due  to  a  certain  enthusiasm  of 
nature  so  that  he  never  could  grow  old,  at  once  detected  in  the 
quick  intelligence  of  his  glance  direct  as  his  brother's^  but 
bright  rather  than  so  keen  sweetened  by  an  unfeigned  kindli- 
ness into  an  aspect  very  winning ;  as  he  was  at  hand  to  help 
Antonia  down  she  became  straightway  in  love  with  him,  and 
answering  his  look  of  boyish  admiration  at  her  with  a  frank 
appreciation  of  his  charm  of  pleasant  good  humour,  they 
seemed  to  shake  hands  upon  it,  and  walked  up  the  avenue 
together  close  friends. 

There  was  deep  shadow  under  the  lofty  trees,  but  at  the  end 
there  was  the  gray  stone  house  with  a  low  frontage,  turrets, 
and  high-pitched  roofs,  an  extent  of  ivied  building  very  much 
more  imposing  than  Antonia  had  at  all  expected.  Though 
maintained  in  careful  repair,  the  larger  part  of  the  building 
seemed  unused,  a  range  oi  stabling  and  substantial  out-houses 
empty,  everytning  telling  of  a  decent  poverty  which  had 
supervened  upon  former  state.  They  went  under  a  great  gate- 
way, where  aoove  the  Tudor  arch  were  the  arms  ot  the  house 
carved  in  stone,  mossy  and  worn  with  age,  down  a  paved  foot- 
way, through  a  grassy  courtyard  to  an  unassuming  doorway  in 
the  corner.  Lights  gleamed  in  lower  latticed  windows  and 
from  the  kitchen  here,  and  a  sturdy  maid-servant  brought  a 
lamp  to  the  old  man  who  hastened  to  meet  them  in  the  low, 
wide  stone  paved  entry. 

*  My  mistress  has  tea  in  the  parlour,  Miss  Marv,'  he  said  with 
an  evident  benevolent  interest  in  his  young  lady^s  guest. 

Antonia  for  her  part  was  full  of  surprised  interest  in  her 
surroundings,  the  glimpse  into  that  great  deserted  stable- yard, 
the  large  kitchen  and  range  of  disused  offices ;  some  unevenness 
in  the  pavement  of  the  entry,  and  the  lowness  of  the  ceiling,  and 
a  sense  of  its  being  very  bare  and  empty  with  its  plain  white- 
washed walls,  despite  the  long  coffer  laden  with  wraps  and 
coats,  a  disorganisation  of  whips  and  fishing-rods,  some  curious 
old  blunderbusses,  and  a  hideous  fish  in  case  on  a  quaint  old 
table,  two  cumbrous  ancient  wooden  chairs  :  it  all  gave  no  hint 
of  the  stateliness  of  the  great  hall  which  they  entered  under  a 
low  doorway  in  a  panelled  wooden  screen  with  a  gallery  and 
carved  balustrade  aoove.  The  hall  was  wainscotted  high  with 
panelling  also,  and  there  were  heavy  beams  and  ribs  of  the 
dark  oak  to  the  flat  ceiling.    The  windows  were  Perpendicular, 
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with  very  small  panes  of  glass,  some  bearing  armorial  devices ; 
and  one  deep  mullioned  bay  was  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  a  step 
above  its  long  level.  The  immense  fireplace  went  back  under 
a  flat  Tudor  arch,  with  dogs  supporting  the  logs  of  wood  upon 
the  wide  stone  hearth,  and  a  curious  old  sculpturing  in  the 
stone- work  below  horizontal  moulding  in  long  narrow  spandrils, 
the  lower  edges  sloping  up  to  meet  in  a  point  above  the  centre 
of  the  fireplace,  the  stones  showing  in  a  flat  arched  arrangement 
in  the  wail  above  this.  Upon  the  flagstones  of  the  floor  was 
one  width  of  plainest  matting  for  the  tread  down  the  length  of 
the  hall,  a  huge  old  table  low  and  exceedingly  heavy  and  thick- 
set, some  high-backed  chairs  all  massive  leg  and  rail,  one  or  two 
ancient  chests,  one  high  and  curiously  clamped  with  iron 
apparently  old  Italian ;  a  screen,  a  stand  which  Owen  had 
miide  for  Mar3r's  geraniums ;  on  the  walls  some  old  spears  and 
remnants  of  armour,  and  shrined  with  reverent  care  a  sword 
and  scarf  brought  home  to  his  father  from  Vittoria,  where  the 
young  heir  of  the  house,  John  Owen,  fell  From  the  Tudor 
arched  doorway  at  the  upper  end  of  the  long  stone  hallj  a  little  old 
lady  came  down  the  step  to  meet  them,  and  Antonia  pictured 
Mary  thus,  when  her  hair  should  be  white,  there  woula  be  the 
same  stately  kindliness  and  little  reserved  dignity  competing 
with  a  natural  warm-hearted  bent,  both  were  so  pretty,  small, 
and  finely  finished  creatures  :  but  she  would  not  like  to  think 
Mary  must  look  like  this,  so  frail  and  careworn  as  with  a 
weight  of  many  years  of  sorrow.  Mrs.  Owen  cried  out  to  them 
how  late  the^  were  and  how  pleased  she  was  to  see  them,  and 
when  the  girls  presenting  ner  called  in  triumphant  chorus, 
'  Here  is  Tony  ! '  clasped  Antonia's  hand  kindly  within  her  own, 
*  And  very  tired  she  must  be.  I  thought,  although  it  is  so  late, 
you  might  like  some  tea,  my  dear  ? '  Antonia  happy  in  her  kind 
welcome  laughed  and  was  blithe,  not  tired  a  bit,  no  indeed, 
though  she  would  like  some  tea,  and  oh  !  it  had  been  so  lovely 
coming  from  the  station,  she  would  like  it  all  over  again,  to 
start  this  minute,  she  never  had  enjoyed  anything  so  mucli 
before.  It  was  very  dusk  in  the  oak-panelled  parlour  beyond 
the  hall;  prepossessed  by  Antonia*s  sweet  voice,  Mrs.  Owen 
herself  came  with  her  kina  smile  with  the  cup  of  tea  plentifully 
helped  with  cream,  and  Alice  set  the  tall  silver  candlesticks 
where  the  light  shone  on  Antonia's  face. 

*  Now  we  can  see  her,'  said  Alice,  and  then  broke  off"  with  a 
l|ttle  cry  of  dismay,  as  Mrs.  Owen  bending  to  Antonia  suddenly 
starting,  dropped  the  cup,  breaking  it  in  pieces  at  her  feet. 

The  girls  laughed  out  at  the  accident,  foretelling  the  consola- 
tion it  would  bring  to  Gwen,  so  roundly  scolded  for  her  bi'eakages 
only  that  very  morning. 

*  Gwen  is  not  the  only  one  to  break  tea-cups,'  cried  Dilys  in 
high  glee :  *  nor  I,  you  see  !  Now,  if  I  had  done  it ! '  Mrs  Owen 
tned  feebly  to  ecno  the  laughter.  Only  Antonia  had  seen  the 
sudden  change  in  the  kind  old  lady's  face,  the  pallor,  the 
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startled  inquiry  :  only  Antonia  and  John  whose  look  question- 
ing at  Mrs.  Owen  and  then  of  thoughtful  misgiving  towards 
herself  puzzled  Antonia  exceedingly  :  slie  had  an  instinct  some- 
thing was  amiss,  and,  when  Mrs.  Owen  insisted  upon  helping 
to  pick  up  the  broken  china,  left  the  tea-making  to  Marv  and 
bustled  about  doing  unnecessary  service,  fluttered,  confused, 
avoiding  her,  and  giving  her  no  further  welcome,  Antonia 
noting  that,  was  aware  also  of  some  embarrassment  beneath 
John's  silence,  and  presently  found  that  a  little  off  his  guard  he 
had  looked  at  her  with  his  keen  eyes  with  so  much  latent 
dissatisfaction,  almost  in  condemnation  it  appeared  to  her,  that 
intercepting  it  she  was  all  amazed  at  his  expression.  The  whole 
thing  neeting  was  hardly  momentary.  Mrs.  Owen  was  perfectly 
civil,  John  was  grave  and  courteous :  mere  transitory  impressions 
had  touched  upon  Antonia,  but  yet  when  the  girls  had  all 
escorted  her  up  the  broad  shallow  steps  of  the  great  oak  stair- 
case with  its  massive  architectural  balustrade,  to  her  own  room, 
she  sat  down  there  alone,  vainly  conjecturing. 

She  determined  to  ask  Mrs.  Owen  in  some  tortuous  feminine 
approach  why  she  had  been  so  troubled ;  that  was  possible 
where  she  could  not  tax  this  rather  dignified  Mr.  Tenterden 
with  a  look  which  was  so  unfriendly  and  of  such  odd  self- 
reproach  in  mingling  proportions. 

What  he  might  reproach  himself  with  was  no  concern  of 
hers,  if  he  had  lookea  unfriendly  his  manner  had  been  quite 
kindL  Was  there  indeed  any  mystery,  yet  was  there  not  1  or 
why  was  she  to  be  debarred  from  coming  to  Hendra  ?  Mary 
had  occasionally  seen  Mrs.  Penrose,  and  it  was  certain  she  knew 
of  no  mystery  connected  with  that  forbidding  person.  How 
was  it  possible  for  Antonia  to  find  any  link  between  Mrs.  Owen, 
stately  little  lady,  and  the  saturnine  depressing  Mrs.  Penrose  ? 
What  link  could  there  be  ?  Mrs.  Penrose  had  always  con- 
sistently objected  to  any  semblance  of  merrymaking,  and  had 
not  been  more  disagreeable  on  this  occasion  than  on  many 
others.  True,  the  telegram  from  Australia  had  been  excep- 
tional. She  had  alreaoy  positive  evidence  that  her  fathers 
notion  of  responsibility  for  her  was  extremely  limited :  and 
though  she  was  not  surprised  he  should  prove  in  accord  with 
Mrs.  Penrose  as  to  the  utter  folly  and  sinfulness  of  any  mundane 
enjoyment,  yet,  why  had  he  earned  ?  Perhaps  he  thought  the 
protest  cheap  when  his  principles  were  outraged,  and  ignorance 
of  the  tariff  prevented  her  from  knowing  whether  the  protest 
had  been  cheap  or  not.  After  all,  was  she  not  perhaps  fanciful  ? 
A  fidgety  old  lady  might  be  allowed  to  break  a  tea-cup  without 
raising  the  family  ghost  or  campookie  as  the  banshee  was  called 
in  Wales  ?  Mrs.  Owen  and  Mr.  Tenterden  must  be  acquainted 
from  Mary's  intimate  knowledge  with  all  An  tenia's  meagre 
liistory.  What  was  it  that  had  so  impressed  her  ?  an  expression, 
a  mere  momentary  arrest,  a  suspicion  of  dislike  or  of  unfriendly 
feeling  ! 
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'  My  father  and  Aunt  Jane  ought  to  rejoice  that  as  usual  1 
am  having  good  times  through  other  people's  charity/  she 
reflected  with  the  bitterness  she  always  felt  when  she  thought 
of  her  own  relations — *  a  homeless  creature  ! ' 

She  did  not  acknowledge  to  herself  that  if  she  had  possessed 
the  protecting  sheath  of  home  she  so  often  envied  her  old  school- 
fellows, she  would  have  struggled  then  to  free  herself,  insisting 
to  live  her  own  life  in  independence.  She  did  not  ask  if  she 
were  not  perhaps  akin  to  three  out  of  every  four  art  students 
that  she  knew,  who  revolted  against  domestic  shackles  and 
fought  for  liberty. 

She  looked  round  her  large  room,  with  its  heavy  beams  across 
the  low  ceiling,  the  latticed  windows  deeply  recessed  in  the 
thick  walls,  the  huge  old  press,  the  great  arm-chair  covered 
with  a  pretty  chintz  by  Mary's  clever  fingers,  the  little  strip 
of  faded  carpeting  on  the  wide  expanse  of  uneven,  well-scrubbed 
boarded  floor ;  the  scanty  furniture,  far  from  luxurious !  she 
smiled  :  she  hsid  known  this  a  household  where  plain  living  was 
perforce.  She  remembered  little  Mary's  pride  of  bearing 
amidst  schoolgirl  talk  of  Christmas  presents  and  new  party 
frocks.  *  No,  I  never  have  anything  like  that,  because  we  are 
very  poor.'  But  although  she  had  some  vague  idea  Mary's 
people  had  once  been  of  better  estate  than  they  filled  in  the 
present  time,  and  though  Mary  had  told  her  of  their  garden 
and  of  some  old  pictures  at  her  home,  Antonia  was  not  prepared 
for  the  stately  evidences  this  old  mansion  place  presented. 
No  wonder  she  was  inclined  to  be  fanciful,  for  to  her  mind  the 
house  was  full  of  romantic  interest,  and  she  was  ready  to  aver 
certainly  haunted  !  She  found  the  present  stint  of  wealth  in 
some  harmony  with  relics  of  handsome  plenishing  that  referred 
to  bygone  times  of  plenty ;  the  great  clock  upon  the  landing, 
the  peep  into  the  dark  lone  withdrawing -room  where  many 
deao^and-gone  Owens  lookeof  down  upon  their  heirs  from  within 
their  heavy  frames,  the  antique  sideooard  of  the  dining-room, 
table  polished  to  a  mirror  likeness,  heavy  chairs,  and  curious 
worn  old  plate ;  the  oak -panelled  parlour  where  tne  tall  silver 
candlesticKs  stood  in  a  little  halo  of  light  from  the  surrounding 
darkness,  and  the  china  monsters  of  a  once  fashionable  elegance 
leered  from  out  the  shadow  of  the  walls  upon  Mrs.  Owen's 
little  tea-table,  the  girls  with  their  toys  of  needlework  and 
flowers,  Owen  with  the  window  seat  full  of  his  books,  and  John 
with  his  back  to  the  high  mantle-shelf  and  small  Venetian 
mirror,  and  that  curious  look  of  his  at  Antonia  which  she  still 
questioned,  unable  to  explain  it.  She  dismissed  it,  charmed 
with  the  real  latticed  windows  of  her  room,  with  their  crisp 
white  hangings  and  nosegays  of  sweet  flowers  on  the  window- 
seats.  She  looked  out  of  an  open  casement  down  upon  the 
fantastic  yew  shapes  in  the  garden,  upon  all  she  could  discern 
there  of  prim  setting  and  old-world,  straggling  borders,  where 
were  gillyflowers  of  all  varieties,  the  *  muske-roses,  early  peares, 
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and  plummes  in  fruit,  and  monks-hoods  of  all  colours.'  The 
arched  hedges  were  there  too,  she  knew,  framed  all  as  should  be 
on  the  carpenters'  work;  for  Mary,  loving  her  garden,  had 
described  its  quaint  charm  to  Antonia.  As  she  looked  down, 
John  came  along  the  mossy-terraced  walk,  and  his  little  sisters, 
hanging  round  him,  gave  place  to  the  grandmother  when  she 
came  out  to  take  his  arm  *  his  talk,  as  they  passed  under  the 
window,  of  cabbages  and  chickens. 

Marv  had  always  assumed  to  Antonia  that  of  course  there 
could  be  nobody  like  John,  innocently  preparing  her  to  be 
gently  bored  by  his  good  qualities  ;  for  Antonia,  with  a  large 
experience  of  contraband  novels,  knew  that  one  must  be  at 
least  a  little  wicked  to  be  at  all  interesting. 

Although  conscious  of  her  superior  capacity  for  a  dramatic 
intensity  of  life,  for  the  apprehension  of  poetic  passion,  and  a 
general  deep  soulf  ulness  not  expressible  but  in  capital  letters, 
she  prided  herself  upon  a  catholic  sympathy  that  could 
appreciate  with  perfect  toleration  the  simple  household  affec- 
tion reigning  here :  she  easily  decided  it  was  very  pleasing, 
and  leaned  out  of  the  window  to  hear  the  murmuring  of  distant 
waves  upon  the  shore ;  to  see  where  the  dark  hills  stood  beyond 
the  trees.  Up  there  a  star  shone  in  the  clear  summer  night  j 
the  little  girls  came  under  her  window  calling  to  her — 

'It  is  just  beautiful.    Come  down,  Antonia  ! ' 


CHAPTER  m 

There  is  no  Trusting  to  the  Force  of  Nature  nor  to  the  Bravery  of 
Words ;  except  it  be  Corroborate  by  Custome. 

Evert  day  Antonia  was  still  more  pleased  with  the  old  house, 
and  persuading  the  girls  to  take  her  into  the  long  range 
of  shuttered  rooms  in  the  disused  wing,  began  at  length  to 
find  some  knowledge  of  its  topography  in  the  bewilderment  of 
long  corridors,  delightfully  inconsequent  flights  of  steps,  and 
generally,  to  her,  charming  oddities  of  arrangement.  Most  of 
all  was  she  plesused  with  a  ereat  vaulted  room  that  had  once 
been  a  chapel,  and  afterwards  a  library,  and  now  was  closed ; 
the  empty  book-shelves  very  forlorn,  some  remaining  chairs 
and  taoles  standing  back  against  the  walls,  the  sunlight 
coming  in  through  the  Perpendicular  window  in  laughing 
protest  against  this  inhospitable  gloom  in  the  bare,  dark 
chamber. 

*  It  was  made  into  the  library  by  John  Owen,  the  Lely  in  the 
drawing-room,'  said  Alice,  *  and  every  one  went  on  adding  to  it 
until  it  was  very  valuable  with  famous  manuscripts  and  old 
Welsh  weapons  and  cups  and  things.  So  when  Jonn  came  of 
age  it  was  sold.' 

*  Oh,  what  a  pity ! '  said  Antonia,  looking  round  the  stately 
room  so  robbed  of  its  treasures. 

A  little  gallery  went  in  front  of  the  higher  range  of  empty 
shelves. 

'  But  then  it  sold  for  a  great  deal  of  money ;  and  I  suppose 
they  wanted  the  money,'  said  Alice.  *  And  some  portraits  by 
Komney  and  Reynolds  went  too.    Only  they  kept  tne  Lely.' 

They  came  out  when  they  had  refastened  the  shutters  ;  and 
from  the  broad  terrace,  where  a  few  blades  of  grass  sprang  up 
between  the  old  uneven  flagstones,  Antonia  made  many  sketches 
of  the  beautiful  Perpendicular  window  with  the  embattled 
tower  beyond. 

The  morning  light  early  was  good  for  her  work  at  the  deep 
bayed  hall  window  in  the  grassy  courtyard  ;  and  old  Thomas, 
looking  after  his  big  fuchsia  bushes  there  and  his  pots  of  musk, 
was  delighted  with  that  sketch,  telling  her  a  great  deal  about 
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the  coats  of  arms  visible  in  the  panes,  quarterings  of  many 
noble  families. 

He  shook  his  head  with  a  world  of  meaning  which  he  did 
not  expound  to  Antonia,  and  went  indoors  with  his  watering- 
can,  engaging  there  in  some  difference  of  opinion  with  Owen. 

*A  common  labourer  down  from  Llanrychwyn,'  Antonia 
heard  Thomas  say  indignantljr. 

*You  should  have  asked  him  in,'  said  Owen.  *I  never  came 
across  such  an  inhospitable  old  curmudgeon  as  you  are.' 

*  Very  good,  Master  Owen,  very  good,  said  Thomas.  *  Should 
I  ask  him  in  the  oak  parlour,  beuke  ? ' 

*  No,  nor  on  any  account  into  your  sanctum  ;  he  isn't  nearly 
good  enough  for  such  honourable  entertainment.  But  I  suppose 
my  friends  can  sit  in  Jack's  room,  can't  they  ? ' 

*  What  are  you  quarrelling  about  ? '  asked  John's  voice. 

*  Thomas  is  such  an  ingrained  snob,'  Owen  denounced  him  ; 

*  thinks  Dick  Evans  wants  to  steal.  What's  Jack  got  to  be  stolen, 
Thomas?  a  gun,  a  cart-load  of  waste-paper,  a  model  of  machinery, 
or  an  old  inkstand  ?  Left  him  to  kick  his  heels  in  the  yard 
waiting  half  an  hour  for  me.' 

But  Thomas,  who  had  entirely  changed  his  demeanour  with 
John's  arrival,  hastened  to  apologise  to  John,  and  not  to  Owen. 

*  I  am  very  soriy,  sir.    It  shan't  occur  again,  Mr.  John.' 

*  I  cannot  think  how  you  have  brought  poor  old  Thomas  to 
book,'  said  Owen  as  the  old  man  shuffled  away ;  *  but  I  have  often 
thought  I  should  prefer  it  if  he  only  would  recognise  that  I  too 
am  past  the  first  years  of  my  infancy.' 

*  You  want  a  heap  of  moral  courage  to  make  any  way  with 
Thomas,'  said  John  ;  *  and  then  you  don't  assert  yourself.  You 
help  him  on  with  his  coat,  while  Dilys  brushes  his  hat  and 
smartens  him  up  for  chapel.' 

Mary  shook  a  duster  out  of  a  broad  upper  window  which 
looked  on  the  grassy  court,  and  nodded  to  Antonia. 

*  May  I  come  up,  Mary  ?  And  how  do  I  get  there  ? '  asked 
Antonia.  And  as  she  went  upstairs  noticed  from  a  side  window 
John  mounting  his  horse  in  the  yard,  sitting  still  a  moment 
while  Owen  with  his  hand  on  the  rein  was  talking  to  him  in 
that  quick  manner  so  contrasted  with  his  brother's  quiet 
bearing. 

Smiling,  Antonia  related  the  discomfiture  of  Thomas,  when 
she  at  last  found  Mary  dusting  Mrs.  Owen's  room.  *  I  always 
arrange  everything  for  grandmama  myself.  We  really  ought 
to  have  another  maid,  lor  Thomas  is  not  of  much  use.  He 
never  cuts  the  wicks  of  the  lamps  straight,  and  one  is  afraid  to 
say  anything  for  fear  of  offending  him.' 

'An  old  servant  must  be  an  inestimable  treasure,'  said  Antonia. 

*  He  is  horribly  afraid  of  John,  though.  John  said  once  if  he 
could  not  keep  sober  he  must  go.  Thomas  was  electrified.  It 
was  absurd  of  John ;  for  of  course,  drunk  or  sober,  Thomas 
never  could  leave  us  now.' 
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*  Well,  I  hope  he  is  sober  then,'  said  Antonia. 

*  He  is  obliged  to  be.  He  never  was  very  drunk,*  said  Marv 
tolerantly ;  *  but  John  has  a  way  of  being  peremptory.  I  don  t 
think  he  understands  Thomas  bke  Owen  and  I  do,  and  so  he 
was  rather  hard  on  him.  Thomas  was  grandpapa's  servant,  and 
out  in  the  Crimea  with  him.' 

*  Was  he  a  soldier  too  1    You  are  all  soldiers.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Mary ;  *  and  Owen  concluding  with  the  most  extra- 
ordinary nonsense  about  having  no  army  at  all  But  I  suppose 
he  is  a  Tenterden.' 

*And  what  are  the  Tenterdens?* 

*  Nonconformists  mostly  and  business  people.  They  used  to 
live  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  my  godmother.  Aunt  Mary,  lives 
now.  I  forget  what  their  business  was.  Some  of  them  were 
farmers.  But  they  seem  to  have  been  always  in  trouble,  con- 
sistently on  the  wrong  side,  with  all  their  ears  slit  for  being 
caught  in  conventicles,  and  pilloried  for  seditious  sayings,  and 
in  dreadful  straits  for  Wilkes  and  Liberty.  Oh  !  John  and  Owen 
are  ouite  proud  of  being  Teuterdens.' 

*  What  a  turbulent  ancestry.' 

*  And  he  was  such  an  extremely  ill-favoured  person,  I  cannot 
think  how  any  one  could  be  deluded  by  him,'  said  Mary.  *  I  mean 
WUkes.' 

Antonia's  next  sketch  was  in  the  old  avenue,  and  there  Owen 
came  to  carry  her  easel  and  box. 

On  one  side  of  the  grass  road  the  trees  were  few,  the  row 
broken,  but  on  the  other  almost  the  whole  line  was  kept,  with 
but  two  or  three  withered  trunks  pointing  forward  their  skinny 
witch-like  fingers.  The  trees  which  had  outlived  the  storms 
and  kept  the  rank  had  manifestlv  endured  much  stress,  and  re- 
mained in  every  an^le  of  irregularity,  bending  forward  in  the 
sweep  of  the  sea  wind,  the  bronze-green  foliage  clinging  close 
to  their  tops,  and  all  the  branches  left  bare  and  trailing  in  the 
storm  current,  though  not  without  having  made  determined 
efforts  at  resistance.  Here  Antonia  was  encamped,  and  Owen, 
stretched  at  length  upon  the  grass,  looked  lazily  under  his  hat 
at  her  as  she  worked.  To  the  right  the  marshy  fields  were 
brilliant  with  dandelions,  and  the  green  grass  was  thickly  grown 
with  the  light  stems  of  coarse  rushes,  sometimes  interspersed 
with  shabby  thistles.  A  few  little  bronze-green  trees,  scattered 
bushes  with  white  stems,  none  of  them  upright,  dotted  the 
open  space  between  two  closely  wooded  knolls  ;  an  old  brown 
cart  horse  with  satin  lights  and  glossy  purple  shades  upon  his 
coat,  stood  with  whisking  tail  stupid  in  the  sunshine,  and  the 
poor  cows,  tormented  by  the  flies,  grazed  uneasily.  All  around 
the  great  hills  hemmed  in  the  valley ;  red  lilac  peaks,  gray  in 
the  gray-blue  heat  mist  of  the  sky,  and  all  the  woods  and  fields 
upon  tne  lower  ranges  veiled  m  blue  films  of  semi-opacity. 
Tnere  was  no  sound  but  the  humming  of  insects,  and  once  a 
sardonic  laugh  of  some  bird  close  by,  and  the  long  white  clouds 
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were  motionless  in  the  sky,  the  edges  of  their  white  bars, 
blurred,  straggling  lazily  into  the  blue.  Yet  though  no  shades 
were  chasing  over  them,  the  crags  and  rocks  and  unending 
chaise  of  surface  made  the  soft  warm  colours  on  the  hills  seem 
infinite  in  subtle  variety. 

'  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  set  too  difficult  a  copy,'  said  Antonia. 

*  I  thought  it  was  a  translation  you  were  subout,'  said  Owen, 
*  into  French.' 

Antonia  glanced  indignantly  at  him,  but  presently  putting 
her  square  brushes  in  a  row  upon  the  ^rass  made  confession. 

'  It  is  true,'  she  said,  *  I  am  not  thinking  so  much  of  what  I  see 
as  how  to  see  it  in  some  one  else's  manner.  But  one  must 
alwavs  begin  that  way.' 

'  The  utility  of  the  process  depends  upon  who  the  some  one 
is,  does  it  not?' asked  Owen. 

*  It  is  Mrs.  Tom  kins,'  said  Antonia  meekly.  *  She  has  been  in 
Paris  and  I  hate  her ;  but  her  work  is  ever  so  chic,^ 

*'  And  ^ou  think  the  everlasting  hills  might  really  be  made 
chic  f '  said  Owen.  *  How  they  should  rejoice  and  clap  their 
hands  together.' 

*  Oh,  it  is  so  difficult  to  talk  to  any  one  who  does  not  under- 
stand about  art ! '  objected  Antonia. 

*  But  vou  did  not  talk  of  art,'  said  Owen  ;  *  only  of  some  one 
who  could  do  tricks  with  paint  that  were  quite  cAtc.' 

Antonia  laughed. 

*  You  people  who  don't  know  all  think  there's  such  a  divinity 
doth  hedge  the  artist,  but  he  is  only  a  professor  of  sleight-of- 
hand.  There  is  Kingsley  talking  of  Kaphael  with  his  spirit  of 
beauty  painting  over  and  over  again  that  simple  thing  the 
mother  and  her  child,  and  always  unable  to  realise  his  vision  of 
it.  I  suppose  he  did  it,  in  fact,  because  it  paid  well.  Draw  the 
head  ovsil  and  arch  the  eyebrows  and  you  say  **  How  saintly." ' 

Antonia  sketched  in  little  heads  to  illustrate  her  lecture. 

*  Put  the  lines  in  square  ;  that's  Michael  Angelo ;  how  power- 
ful !  Eaphael's  tricKS  are  out  of  fashion  just  now,'  said 
Ajitonia,  *  and  other  men  are  in  ;  but  is  there  really  more  what 
you  call  truthfulness  in  one  set  of  tricks  than  in  another  1 ' 

*  And  is  that  how  the  gospel  is  preached  in  Chelsea  ? '  asked 
Owen. 

*0h,  the  gospel  in  Chelsea  is  the  same  as  everywhere 
else,'  said  Antonia ;  *  that  nothing  is  gained  without  working 
for  it.' 

*And  what  is  gained  when  you  have  worked?'  asked  Owen. 

*  Other  people  s  envy ;  that  is  worth  something,'  laughed 
Antonia  ;  *  money,  a  place,  and  your  name  in  the  papers.  How 
lovely  to  have  your  name  in  the  papers ! ' 

*  It  is  true,'  said  Owen  reflecting,  *  that  you  must  work  for 
these  things.  It  takes  a  long  apprenticeship  to  pick  pockets 
skilfully,  and  it  is  only  quite  distinguished  criminals  who  get 
their  portraits  published,  and  their  relations'  portraits  too. 
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But  then  they  are  generally  very  bad  likenesses,  and  I  really 
do  not  think  the  results  are  worth  taking  so  much  trouble  for. 
In  every  career  that  has  been  offered  me  1  have  been  struck  by 
the  extreme  disproportion  of  the  outlay  and  the  income.' 
Antonia  looked  aoubtfully  at  him. 

*  I  believe  you  speak  in  parables/  she  said,  *  but  seriously,  I 
know  you  intend  to  be  successful.  Mary  always  told  me  about 
all  your  prizes  and  the  scholarships  you  won.' 

*  Oh,  I  got  to  Oxford ! '  said  Owen,  *  but  then  some  other 
fellow  didn  t  get  who  would  have  made  a  better  use  of  it.' 

^Do  you  think  you  did  not  make  a  good  use  of  it  thenT 
asked  Antonia. 

'  I  had  an  uncommonly  good  time,'  said  Owen,  'and  probably 
that  was  the  best  use.  Only  it  might  have  been  of  more 
practical  use  to  some  one  of  your  mind  concerning  the  end  of 
all  things,  and  how  to  achieve  distinction.' 

*  Why  do  you  say  of  my  mind  1 '  asked  Antonia.  *  Have  you 
no  ambition  ? ' 

*  Ambition  ! '  said  Owen  ;  *  of  what  ? ' 

'  Of  what  should  you  be  ambitious  ! '  said  Antonia,  calling  to 
action  in  her  tone,  *  to  be  distinguished  ! ' 

*  By  whom  ? '  asked  Owen. 

*You  are  pretending,'  cried  Antonia.  *If  I  were  a  man  I 
would  make  a  name  for  myself  and  a  place  in  the  world  ! ' 

*  But  vou  know,'  said  Owen,  *  I  have  got  a  place  in  the  world 
already. 

*  What  are  you  doing,  then  ?'  asked  Antonia,  with  an  element 
of  scorn. 

*  Enjoying  the  goods  the  gods  provide,'  said  Owen,  sitting  up 
and  wavmg  nis  hand  towards  the  open  country,  *and  surveying 
my  property.' 

Antonia  looked  round  upon  the  woods  and  hills. 

*  I  am  quite  content,'  said  Owen.  *  I  do  not  even  want  to 
make  caj^ital  out  of  it.  to  make  it  chicJ 

Antonia  began  packing  up  her  paints. 

'Oh,'  she  saidj  'go  to  the  ants,  thou  sluggard  ! ' 

*  That  is  just  it,'  said  Owen.  '  I  have  been.  Don't  you  know 
perfect  instinct  is  lapsed  intelligence  1  and  they  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  bank  clerks  transformed.  In  a  particular 
ant  hill  I  often  visit  there  is  a  large  contingent  of  good,  in- 
dustrious creatures  from  the  Civil  Service,  not  Post  Office  girls 
of  course,  for  people  are  always  writing  to  the  papers  complain- 
ing that  they  are  still  quite  human  and  imperfect.' 

On  their  homeward  way  they  made  a  long  excursion  that 
Antonia  too  mi^ht  visit  Owen's  ant-hill.  Following  a  stony 
lane  on  the  hillside  above  a  stream  heard  but  unseen  under  the 
wooded  bank,  they  came  out  through  a  thin  cluster  of  ash  trees 
and  oak  saplings  upon  rough  masonry  which  dammed  the  clear 
brown  water  into  still  pools  from  the  foam-flecked  current  of 
mid-stream 
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'Here  is  quite  a  waterfall/  said  Antonia  ;  ^  what  a  madden- 
ing foreground.  And  what  are  these  strange  remnants  of 
machinery?* 

*  Ancient  speculations  for  gold  that  a  great  many  folk  lost 
money  by  some  twenty  years  ago,'  said  Owen.  *  Consider  the 
ants,  they  are  all  about  nere.' 

Antonia  clutched  at  her  skirts  and  moved  quickly  from  the 
grassy  track. 

*  Oh,  horrid  things,  they  are  all  over  tlie  place  !  and  how  big 
they  are  ! '  she  cried. 

*  But  you  must  see  the  hill,  it  is  so  large,*  said  Owen.  *  Look 
how  these  fellows  are  toiling  here  with  this  twig.' 

Antonia  looked  with  divided  attention. 

*  I  am  sure  it  is  extremely  interesting,*  she  said  politely ; 

*  but  I  wish  natural  history  wasn't  quite  so  crawly.' 

Free  from  the  presence  of  active  specimens,  however,  she 
allowed  Owen  to  tell  her  many  anecdotes  of  his  ants,  and  went 
with  him  a  whole  field's  length  to  call  upon  a  remarkable 
chaffinch,  who  expressed  no  desire  to  make  Antonia's  acquaint- 
ance when  she  got  there. 

She  objected  to  Mary  that  Owen's  friends  were  wanting  in 
manner. 

'If  they  were  only  spiders  and  chaffinches,  or  even  those 
detestable  newts,  one  would  not  mind,'  answered  Mary,  as  she 
sat  with  Alice  by  a  great  workbasket,  sewing  on  buttons  and 
executing  repairs.  Ihey  drank  their  tea  there  under  the  trees, 
and  Antonia  made  a  daisy  chain  for  Fley.  John's  dog. 

*  It  is  almost  a  pity  your  brother  shoula  be  so  keen  on  science, 
is  it  not  ? '  said  Antonia.  *  I  thought  he  was  going  to  read  for 
the  Bar  ? ' 

*  John  wished  it,'  said  Mary,  *  but  Owen  found  he  could  not 
work  at  it.' 

*  What  a  pity ! '  said  Antonia,  '  it  must  be  so  much  more 
lucrative  than  spiders.     Then  what  did  he  work  at  V 

*  He  took  notions,*  said  Alice,  doubtfully. 

*  Odd  sorts  of  notions,'  said  Mary.  *  And  then  he  thought  he 
would  like  to  be  a  teacher.    In  a  school' 

*A  teacher!'  cried  Antonia  in  dismay,  *what  an  impossible 
idea  !  Why,  that  is  worse  than  spiders.  Though,  of  course,  if 
he  went  into  the  Church  he  might  be  a  head-master  some  time, 
somewhere.    And  he  does  not  look  in  the  least  like  it.* 

*  He  could  not  take  orders,'  said  Mary. 

*  But  that  would  be  the  only  thing  to  do,'  said  Antonia.  *  I 
should  persuade  him,  Mary,  if  I  were  you.' 

*  You  see  he  could  not  do  that,*  said  Alice,  '  l^ecause  of  his 
notions.    And  he  is  not  a  Churchman,* 

*  But  he  ought  not  to  have  notions,*  said  Antonia  impatiently, 

*  if  he  wants  to  get  on  in  the  world.* 

*  He  does  not  seem  to  want  to  get  on  in  the  world,'  explained 
Alice. 
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*  Oh,  that  is  ridiculous  ! '  said  Antonia.  *  Why  don't  you  stir 
him  up,  Mary  ? ' 

Mary  shook  her  head. 

*"  He  did  not  stay  long  in  the  school,'  she  said.  *  He  could 
not  get  on  with  the  other  masters,  though  they  were  all  friends 
too.    But  he  said  they  were  simply  commercial' 

*  Do  you  mean  book-keeping  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? '  asked 
Antonia,  puzzled. 

*  No,'  said  Mary,  *  their  principles  were  commercial.  Owen 
thinks  education  is  quite  different  from  what  they  thought  it 
it  was.  I  know  the  boys  were  very  fond  of  him.  One  thing  he 
thought  was  there  should  be  perfect  freedom,  and  then  tney 
choose  the  best.' 

*  I  should  think  the  boys  would  like  that,'  said  Antonia. 
What  do  we  inherit  at  this  juncture  from  the  history  of 

education  ? 

*  Follies  committed  by  the  sensible,  extravagances  uttered  by 
the  clever,  crimes  perpetrated  by  the  good.' 

At  the  prize-giving,  when  all  the  speakers  were  addressing 
the  winners,  Owen  thought  it  would  have  been  more  to  the 
purpose  if  they  had  spoken  to  the  unsuccessful :  but  to  hold  an 
overflow  meeting  for  them  would  be,  as  we  reckon  matters,  to 
call  audience  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind.  You  give  your 
prizes  to  the  children  already  favoured  by  circumstance  present 
or  pre-natal,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fair  competition  :  and 
what  does  this  favoured  race  return  you  ?  How  is  the  world 
moved  forward  ?  asked  Owen.  By  the  people  who  are  failures. 
Only  to  their  own  hearts  the  clever  motoers  share  the  prizes  of 
great  sons  :  there  is  an  obscure  artist  must  be  Raphael's  father  ; 
no  Cromwell  or  Luther  wins  a  prize  except  through  the  suffer- 
ing of  unknown  witnesses  for  the  truth.  Always  do  we  not 
stone  them  that  are  sent  unto  us,  and  then  enter  pleasantly 
into  their  labours  :  a  truism  weariful  enough  1  And  you  amend 
it,  how  ?  by  giving  these  little  citizens  false  counters  to  play 
with  in  their  game  of  life  :  by  training  young  money-grubbing 
animals,  plying  a  trade  on  the  great  principle,  devil  take  the 
hindmost,  and  call  it  healthy  emulation.  At  every  prize-giving 
there  is  this  advocacy  of  reckless  individualism  shaken  up  in 
incongruous  mixture  with  a  diluted  moral  sentiment  that  results 
in  a  humbug  so  profound  the  speakers  do  not  even  know  they 
are  talking  numbug.  The  system  of  prize-giving  is  a  perpetua- 
tion of  distrust  in  human  nature  and  the  fruit  of  an  ignoble 
scepticism  :  the  clever  boy,  already  the  favourite  of  nature, 
would  in  Owen's  school  be  allowea  to  win  prizes  only  for  the 
less  fortunate,  and,  if  especially  distinguished  by  aptitude,  he 
might  be  set  to  help  the  ounces  do  their  sums.  It  is  the  office 
of  the  educator  to  set  the  best  way  before  these  young  creatures 
strange  to  us  in  their  infinite  possibilities :  who  will  say  the 
ductile  child  seeing  good  will  prefer  the  evil  ?  unless  already 
you  have  too  far  perverted  it  with  narrow  aims,  faithless  vision, 
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your  artificial  stimulus :  every  mark  that  is  given  is  a  further 
proof  of  the  incapacity  of  the  teacher.  What  is  our  subject, 
shall  we  teach  the  child  to  draw  ?  and  free  of  heavy  weight 
upon  us  of  cast-iron  system,  watch  with  amused  interest  all  the 
history  of  art  in  his  efforts.  He  draws  his  ornament,  makes  his 
pattern,  and  what  does  he  learn  ?  symmetry,  contrast,  projyor- 
tion,  attention  to  detail  with  constant  comparison,  all  drawing 
but  comparison,  balance  you  observe,  suborciination  to  a  whole : 
a  code  of  laws  all  tending  to  harmonious  beauty.  He  makes 
his  trial  from  nature :  says  to  his  fellow-students  or  to  you, 
*  Yes,  but  I  do  not  see  it  like  that ' ;  he  understands  how  different 
are  points  of  view,  that  you  must  respect  them  all  when  you 
and  he  and  all  alike  are  searching  for  the  truth  :  there  is  a  law 
of  appearances,  you  come  again  to  law,  fixed,  immutable ;  you 
take  him  to  the  famous  masterpieces,  these  by  his  elder  brethren 
of  the  brush,  they  are  only  his  elder  brothers  if  he  draws  the 
four  legs  of  a  table  with  an  intention  to  do  them  truthfully : 
he  is  one  of  how  princely  a  band,  on  the  threshold  of  the  illimit- 
able, seeing  how  space  itself  is  governed :  shall  he  obey  you  1 
he  shall  know  no  ooediencc  but  self-respect,  and  respect  for  all 
that  breathes  and  all  that  is  of  (xod,  you  who  stana  with  him 
in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal,  need  you  fetch  your  register  of 
marks,  and  offer  the  child  a  prize  ? 

*  So  he  had  to  leave  that  school,'  said  Alice,  *  and  he  wrote  a 

*  How  very  unpractical,*  said  Anton ia ;  *  he  might  be  a 
journalist.* 

*I  do  not  believe  he  thinks  journalism  honest,*  said  Mary 
sadly  ;  *  it  is  with  authors  and  artists  as  with  preachers,  a  dis- 
honest thing  to  trade.  Sometimes  he  gets  paid  tor  stray  articles. 
There  was  one  about  wasps  I  was  quite  interested  in.  I  don't 
always  care  about  his  poetry,  for  one  doesn't  seem  to  know  what 
he  means  ;  I  don't  bebeve  he  knows  himself.' 

*  Do  you  know  he  went  to  work  at  the  mills,  Tony  ? '  asked 
Alice.  *John  tried  to  entice  him  into  the  office,  because  he 
thought  they  might  work  together.  You  see  Owen  understands 
all  John's  notions.' 

*  Is  he  there  now  1 '  asked  Antonia. 

*  No,  he  is  a  carpenter,'  said  Alice. 

*  A  carpenter  ! '  echoed  Antonia. 

*  He  was  only  a  mill  hand,'  said  Mary.  *  Yes,  you  may  well 
be  surprised,  Tony  :  and  he  found  the  division  of  labour  an 
uncomfortable  thing  in  practice,  like  the  improvements  John 
is  always  hankering  after  in  the  machinery.  Not  that  he  does 
not  hke  the  machinery,  of  course ;  as  Alice  says,  he  quit«  under- 
stands John's  ideas.  13ut  he  says  while  they  save  labour  by 
throwing  some  men  out  of  work  altogether,  the  men  who  are 
left  in  have  a  great  deal  more  work  to  do.  He  got  very  jaded, 
I  think,  with  the  strain  of  the  work  •  and  I  believe  he  thought 
John  rather  a  sharp  master.     He  said  John  had  better  tent  the 
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looms  himself  for  a  day's  work  and  see  how  he  liked  it.  But 
what  is  John  to  do  ?  he  is  only  the  manager,  and  he  must  make 
the  largest  returns  he  can  deliver  to  the  company  for  the  con- 
cessions he  gets  from  them.' 

*  What  concessions  ?' 

'  Ohf  ventilation  and  thin^.  It  is  John's  ideal  to  have  the 
mills  perfectly  healthy.  But  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  the  company 
to  take  any  pride  in  that  sort  of  thing.  They  only  want  the 
money.' 

*  John  was  quite  erumpy  with  Owen  sometimes,'  said  Alice. 
*  Poor  Owen  never  had  any  money  ;  he  never  has  :  he  spent  all 
his  wages  right  out  of  hana,  and  then  when  he  had  to  go  miles 
away  to  a  meeting  or  to  make  a  speech  he  was  obliged  to  walk, 
because  he  could  not  pay  his  railway  fare.  He  came  home  here 
one  Saturday  when  he  had  walked  eighteen  miles  from  some- 
where, and  It  had  poured  with  rain  the  whole  time,  and  his 
hand  was  sprained  and  hurt  in  the  machinery,  and  he  was 
altogether  in  very  bad  case.  He  could  hardly  manage  with  his 
hana  at  lunch  on  Sunday,  and  he  was  so  touchy  when  we  took 
any  notice,  and  John  said  he  must  stay  at  home  until  it  was 
all  right  again.  He  said  to  grandmama  it  was  his  own  clumsi- 
ness, and  John  snapped  him  up,  so  we  all  stared  at  him.' 

'  It  was  Owen's  conceit,'  he  had  said, '  aiming  at  the  same  dex- 
terity in  a  few  months  as  the  hands  were  able  to  acquire  in  a 
good  many  years,  and  he  could  have  asked  the  foreman  to  put 
him  on  easier  work.'  *  I  forget,'  said  Alice,  *  how  many  looms  he 
had  to  keep  going  and  to  work  at  great  speed.' 

*  That  would  be  to  ask  for  dismissal,'  Owen  had  replied.  * 

*  You  won't  ask  twice  for  dismissal  cleaning  your  frame  while 
it  is  in  motion,'  said  John. 

Owen  looked  guilty.    *  I  don't  know  why  you  should  say  that.' 
John  looked  at  his  injured  hand,  which  Owen  in  his  boyish 
manner  immediately  concealed  in  his  pocket. 

*  Circumstantial  evidence — a  moral  certainty,'  said  John. 

*  An  immoral  certainty,  you  mean,'  retorted  Owen ;  *  you 
don't  allow  us  enough  time  to  do  the  work  in.' 

*  You  will  have  no  more,'  said  John,  *and  if  any  man  cannot 
look  alive  and  get  done  in  the  time,  he  can  go.' 

*  He  was  as  grumpy  ! '  said  Alice,  *  and  Owen  laughed  a  little, 
and  got  rather  red,  and  did  not  say  anything.  He  explained 
to  Mary  afterwards  that  the  definite  time  allowed  for  cleaning 
the  machines  was  insufficient,  and  the  hands  made  it  up  in  the 
dinner  hour  or  when  the  macninery  was  in  motion,  a  dangerous 
alternative  strongly  prohibited.' 

*  He  would  not  say  how  he  had  hurt  himself,'  said  Mary  ;  *  he 
laughed  and  said  t  should  tell  John.  But,  as  I  said,  John 
seemed  to  know  already  ;  and  Owen  said  he  guessed  John  did 
know  a  good  many  things  which  he  would  not  see  under  the 
grinding  necessity  for  "Production."  The  next  time  he  came 
home  he  told  me  John  came  in  the  Saturday  afterwards,  and 
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stood  by  him,  lookioff  on  while  he  was  at  work,  and  then  he 
took  oii  his  coat,  andf  turned  up  his  sleeves,  and  made  Owen 
stand  aside,  saw  he  had  everything  he  wanted,  and  set  to  and 
cleaned  the  machine  himself,  and  finished  it  all  to  time,  took 
his  coat,  and  nodded  to  Owen,  and  went  on  :  he  stopped  by  one 
of  the  men  who  was  rather  nervous  and  blundering,  and  could 
not  get  finished,  but  he  never  said  a  word,  and  went  away. 
The  hands  quite  understood  the  whole  thing,  and  some  of  them 
laughed  at  Owen,  and  he  said  he  felt  very  small :  and  the  fore- 
man came  and  bullied  the  nervous  man,-  and  said  he  had  better 
look  sharp  and  not  attract  Mr.  Tenterden's  notice  again.  "  He 
don't  bark,  he  bites,"  that  is  what  they  sav  of  John.  But  really 
it  was  not  quite  the  same  tiling  for  John ;  for  one  thing  he 
loves  his  machinery  so,  he  must  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  clean- 
ing it  up,  and  then  it  is  difierent  coming  in  with  a  sudden  spurt 
of  energy  and  keeping  up  the  strain.  And  I  know  that  made 
him  terribly  vexed  with  Owen  to  see  him  so  utterly  worn  out, 
those  horrid  mills,  long  hours,  on  the  rack  all  day,  and  at  his 
writing  nearly  all  night.' 

*  That  Sunday  Owen  was  just  worn  out,'  said  Alice ;  *  he  did 
not  come  down  until  lunch,  and  all  the  afternoon  he  lay  on  the 
hearthrug  before  the  dining-room  fire,  and  would  not  say  a 
word  to  any  one.  And  yet  ne  would  not  stay  at  home  as  John 
told  him,  and  he  would  not  wait  and  drive  in  with  John  to 
Dinas  on  Monday  morning,  because  if  he  were  not  at  the  miUs 
by  six  o'clock  he  would  be  locked  out,  and  he  said  he  could  not 
anord  to  lose  a  penny  of  his  wages.  Ajid  John  would  not  go  in 
the  rain — it  was  soakinc;  wet  aill  day— he  got  quite  sulky  and 
went  and  sat  in  the  oak  parlour  with  grandmama,  and  Owen 
turned  his  coat  collar  up  and  went  on  in  the  dark  and  the 
pouring  rain  to  walk  all  the  way  to  Dinas.  It  must  have 
taken  Mrs.  Roberts  a  whole  week  to  dry  his  clothes.' 

*  John  was  annoyed,'  said  Mary,  'he  was  always  so  proud  of 
Owen,  Tony,  and  it  is  very  disappointing,  is  it  not  ?  He  could 
not  be  ambitious  for  himself  on  the  whole  as  things  went ;  he 
had  to  go  in  a  groove,  but  I  know  he  was  ambitious  for  Owen. 
And  he  would  not  say  anything ;  that  was  why  we  were  sur- 
prised that  Sunday,  because  he  never  is  grumpy.  I  went  to 
quite  a  smart  concert  in  Dinas  one  evening  after  that,  and  I 
stayed  at  John's  rooms — he  went  somewhere  into  Dinas  to  sleep 
—and  when  we  got  back  to  his  rooms  after  the  concert  there  was 
Owen  just  as  he  had  come  in  from  his  work,  and  thrown  him- 
self down  in  a  cliair,  fast  asleep  with  his  head  on  the  table, 
poor  dear  boy,  as  grimy,  when  we  were  so  tidy  and  nice  (I  had 
a  really  pretty  frock) ;  his  supper  quite  cold,  untouched  on  the 
table  by  his  side.  We  woke  nim  up,  and  I  never  saw  any  one 
so  thoroughly  dead  tired.  He  would  not  eat  and  he  would  not 
say  anything  ;  he  did  not  care  twopence  for  the  concert.  John 
asked  him  if  he  had  been  working  overtime,  and  he  said  yes.  I 
felt  John  was  annoyed  with  him. 
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• 

^  I  should  have  felt  as  if  something  were  out  of  joint,'  said 
Antonia,  *  that  one  should  be  worn  with  overwork  while  I  was 
smartly  dressed  and  frivolous.  I  should  have  felt  wrong  and 
horrid. 

*  I  felt  Owen  was  very  wrong  and  very  silly/  said  Mary  with 
asperity,  *  only,  of  course,  I  hadnot  the  heart  to  scold  him  then. 
I  spoke  seriously  to  John  about  him  afterwards,  though  I  knew 
ouite  well  beforehand  that  would  be  of  no  use.  I  asked  him  if 
Owen  were  often  as  tired  as  that,  and  he  said  yes,  and  he  could 
not  help  it  if  Owen  had  to  work  overtime  ;  and  he  absolutely 
refused  to  say  a  word  of  remonstrance ;  he  said  Owen  probably 
knew  what  he  wanted  and  what  he  was  about,  and  would  not 
thank  any  one  for  advice  he  had  not  asked  for.  He  let  things 
go  until  Owen  was  getting  Quite  run  down,  and  then  one  day 
ne  told  the  pay  clerk  to  give  him  a  week's  notice  with  his  wages.' 

*  Who  g^ve  you  that  order  ? '  Owen  asked. 

*  Why,  sir,  it  was  Mr.  Tenterden  himself,'  said  the  clerk. 
Owen  threw  his  money  up  and  caught  it  in  his  hand,  and 

went  into  Jolm's  offica 

'  May  one  ask,'  he  said,  standing  with  his  back  against  the 
door,  *a  reason  for  one's  discharge?' 

John  looked  up  with,  a  smile  from  his  desk,  where  he  was 
busy  with  one  of  the  clerks.  *Why,  I  don't  remember  being 
asked  that.' 

*  Well,  now  you  are  asked,'  said  Owen. 

'  I  am  not  inclined  to  go  into  the  matter,'  said  John ;  '  but 
it  has  no  reference  to  incompetency  on  your  part.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Owen. 

'  So  far  as  I  know,'  said  John,  *  you  are  quite  efficient,  and 
a  reliable  workman.' 

*Then  it  is  a  purely  arbitrary  interference  of  yours,'  said 
Owen. 

*As  you  say,'  John  agreed,  *  purely  arbitrary  and  con- 
clusive.' 

'So,'  said  Mary,  'Owen  had  to  go.  But  he  is  dreadfully 
obstinate.  He  went  to  Yorkshire  and  found  some  work  in  a 
mill  that  was  quite  innocent  of  any  attempt  whatever  at 
sanitation  ;  and  he  was  ill,  only  we  did  not  know  it.  He  went 
to  a  hospital  in  Leeds,  I  think.  And  when  he  got  better  he 
went  to  Scotland  and  became  an  overlooker,  whatever  that  may 
be.  And  then  as  he  was  beginning  to  quite  get  on  in  his  work 
and  earn  more  wages,  he  naturally  gave  up  at  once,  and  came 
home  saying  he  was  so  specialised  he  wasn't  human.  And  so 
now  he  carT)enters  and  aoes  odd  jobs  with  Williams  in  the 
village.' 

*  Poor  Owen  ! '  said  Alice.  *  And  he  was  such  a  clever  boy  ;  he 
got  all  the  prizes  and  medals  and  scholarships.  They  said  he 
ought  to  have  a  brilliant  future.' 

Mary  sighed  deeply.  *They  did,  indeed,  Tony.  They  said 
at  school  they  had  the  highest  hopes  of  him,  and  every  one 
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thought  he  would  be  something  quite  extraordinary.  The 
highest  hopes !  and  look  at  him  !  Alice,  you  take  this  and  let 
me  darn  Owen's  socks,  I  shall  do  them  better  than  you.' 

*  But,  Mary ! '  said  Antonia,  *  why  do  you  let  this  go  on  ? 
what  a  waste  ! ' 

Mary  shook  her  head.  *  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that,  Tony  ; 
vou  try.  Sometimes  I  think  John  is  almost  as  bsid  as  Owen  in 
his  heart,  only  he  has  so  much  good  sense,  and  poor  Owen  has 
not  any.  He  always  sides  with  Owen,  always  *  and  he  says 
every  one  knows  their  own  business  best.  And  Owen  does  not 
care  a  bit  what  I  say ;  he  just  laughs.  And  there  is  no  doing 
anything  with  either  of  them.' 

jBut  sne  found  some  comfort  in  putting  her  very  best  work 
into  the  darning  of  Owen's  socks.  He  was  a  disappointment, 
but  her  heart  yearned  over  him  stilL 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Shall  beauty  hold  a  plea 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  f 

Maey  Tentebden.  of  old  time  Antonia's  affectionate  vassal, 
had  triumphantly  neralded  her  friend's  perfections,  and  aroused 
in  her  youn^  sisters  an  expectant  admiration  to  wnich  Antonia 
posed,  well  liking.  For  to  be  popular  in  her  vicinage  was  to 
Antonia  a  first  necessity,  and  she  was  impelled  to  court  the 
attention  if  she  could  not  secure  the  love  of  all  her  neighbours, 
desiring  universal  suffracre,  and  finding  no  person  beneath  her 
regard.  She  admired  old  Thomas's  pet  fuchsias  and  fed  his 
canary ;  she  spoke  with  a  pretty  condescension  to  Evans  in  the 
stable-yard,  and  Gwen  the  sturdy  housemaid  found  her  very 
s^pathetic ;  she  laughed  at  the  pranks  of  Dilys,  that  incor- 
rigible tomboy,  suggesting  to  her  sundry  practical  lokes  of 
innocent  flavour  pleasing  to  Dilys  from  a  sense  of  good  fellow- 
ship. She  wandered  in  the  lanes  with  Alice,  answering  Long- 
fellow with  Browninff,  and  that  with  as  much  delight  as  she 
chatted  to  Mary  of  tneir  schoolgirl  days  the  while  they  plied 
together  many  a  household  task. 

Only  Mrs.  Owen  seemed  discordant  in  the  song  of  praise. 
*  You  are  such  silly  girls,  all  your  geese  are  swans,*  when  Carrie, 
sagely,  '  I  don't  think  Tony  is  a  geese  j  I  think  she's  a  duck. 
Don't  you  think  it  suits  Eleonora  ?  she  inquired  eagerly  of  the 
new  bonnet  Antonia  had  made  for  her  waxen  darling. 

*  You  are  getting  too  old  to  play  with  dolls,'  was  all  Mrs. 
Owen  would  say. 

She  made  Mary,  nothing  loath,  tell  all  over  again  how 
Anton  ia's  aunt  had  once  been  matron  of  their  school  and  was 
retired  and  never  had  Antonia  home  to  stay  with  her  and  said 
it  was  the  wiles  of  Satan  when  Antonia  begged  to  learn 
dancing. 

*  But  we  all  taught  her  the  steps,  and  Tony  really  danced 
better  than  any  one,'  cried  Mary ;  *  and  she  went  for  all  her 
holidays  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  girls.  Why,  of  course  ! ' 
said  Alary,  *  every  one  liked  Tony.  The  girls  were  only  jealous 
of  each  other  to  get  her  1 ' 
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*  Who  did  you  say  her  father  was  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Owen. 

'  When  Tony  asked  her,  Mrs.  Penrose  said  he  was  a  merchant, 
and  Tony  did  not  feel  that  was  quite  satisfactory,  for  the 
Burtons  said  their  father  was  a  merchant,  and  he  turned  out  to 
be  a  pork  butcher,  which  is,  of  course,  so  very  distressing.  I 
remember  I  told  John,  and  he  said  did  I  mean  distressing  for 
the  pigs  ?  But  I  am  quite,  morally  certain,  that  dear  Tony^s 
father  cannot  be  connected  with  pigs/ 

Mrs.  Owen  snapped  her  thread  irritably.  *I  have  no 
patience  with  John  !  those  hateful  mills  ! ' 

Mary  nodded  her  head,  hesitated,  and  colouring  was  silent, 
and  Alice  perceiving  understanding  between  her  grandmother 
and  Mary  did  not  ask  questions  as  to  shades  of  meaning  by 
which  a  tamily  skeleton  might  be  introduced. 

But  although  Mrs.  Owen  had  alone  resisted  Antonia's  easy 
tide  of  conquest,  it  would  appear  she  also  was  subjugated  when 
she  requested  Antonia  to  accompany  her  in  a  call  upon  the 
curate's  sister,  and  said  they  would  call  upon  Mrs.  Townley 
also. 

'It  is  an  unheard-of  thing  for  grandmama  to  caU  upon  Mrs 
Townley,*  said  Mary. 

'  Isn't  she  nice  ?  *  asked  Antonia. 

*  Oh,  we  like  her  well  enough,'  said  Mary.  *  John  says  she  is 
like  Mrs.  Hominy,  who  began  on  moral  philosophy  before  break- 
fast, if  you  remember.' 

*Then  I  do  not  wonder  Mrs.  Owen  does  not  call,'  said 
Antonia,  and  as  she  ioined  Mrs.  Owen  in  the  avenue,  *  Mary 
says  Mrs.  Townley  talks  moral  philosophy ;  do  you  think  it  is 
really  safe  for  us  to  go  ? ' 

*  We  will  go  to  Miss  Williams  first,'  said  Mrs.  Owen. 

*  Are  all  the  people  in  the  village  named  Williams  ? '  asked 
Antonia. 

*  It  is  a  frequent  name.  But  of  course  Miss  Williams  is  not 
at  all  connected  with  the  village  people.  She  comes  of  an 
excellent  old  line,  Williams  of  Penrhyn. 

Antonia  received  meekly  various  other  items  of  information 
delivered  in  a  stately  manner  by  Mrs.  Owen.  The  cordial  old 
lady  she  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  on  her  first  arrival  seemed  to 
have  quite  transformed  herself.  Their  progress  through  the 
village  was  very  slow,  every  man  they  met  touching  his  cap 
and  answering  Mrs.  Owen's  kindly  greeting,  every  woman  with 
a  curtsey  beginning  a  long  tale  of  all  her  family's  welfare  or 
reverses,  every  child  making  shy  response  to  the  lady  of 
Hendra.  Sometimes  Antonia  was  referred  to,  or  presented, 
and  discovered  that  her  advent  was  the  great  sensation  of  the 
village. 

*  It  is  quite  like  a  royal  progress,'  she  said,  *  to  come  out  with 
you.' 

*  Every  one  wishes  to  see  the  young  lady  from  London,*  said 
Mrs.  Owen. 
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They  arrived  at  a  genteel  row  of  gray  cottages,  where  the 
doors  had  knockers  highly  polished,  ana  there  were  lace  curtains 
to  the  parlour  windows. 

A  very  much  embarrassed  little  Welsh  maid  blocked  up  the 
entrance  to  one  of  these  superfine  little  houses,  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  Mrs.  Owen  and  Antonia  were  scuffled  past  her 
into  a  tiny  parlour,  and  received  with  a  great  deal  of  nervous 
apprehension  by  a  little  thin  lady  whose  front  hair  and  back 
hair  were  somehow  inconsistent. 

*I  have  brought  Miss  Smith  to  see  you,'  said  Mrs.  Owen 
cheerfully  and  as  if  bent  on  making  the  best  of  things. 

*So  kind  of  you,  Mrs.  Owen.  So  kind  of  Miss  Smith,' 
answered  Miss  Williams  in  a  shaking  voice  pitched  high  from 
terror. 

*  Miss  Smith  admires  the  country  so  much,'  said  Mrs.  Owen 
obviously. 

*  Yes ! '  gasped  Miss  Williams ;  *  that  is  so  gratifying  you 
should  be  pleased  with  it,  Miss  Smith.    You  think  it  romantic  ? ' 

Getting  a  lead,  Antonia  would  have  taken  all  further  trouble 
from  Miss  Williams,  if  that  unhappy  little  lady  had  not  been  so 
weighted  by  a  sense  of  what  was  due  from  her  in  the  mode  of 
entertaining  guests,  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  clutching  at  a 
conversational  plank  when  it  was  held  out  to  her.  Her  anxiety 
to  do  her  duty  by  her  visitors,  and  her  unfamiliarity  with  the 
English  tongue  made  the  interview  rather  wearying,  and  Antonia 
was  glad  to  be  released  from  the  dreary  little  parlour  where 
the  sun  never  seemed  to  shine,  and  the  curate's  sister  had,  to 
Antonia's  fancy,  withered  under  the  evil  eye  of  a  baleful  and 
antiquated  divine  glooming  down  upon  them  from  the  wall  in 
full  canonicals. 

*  You  have  not  got  Fley  with  you,'  said  Miss  Williams  as  they 
took  leave  of  her.  *  Faithful  creature ;  I  suppose  she  always 
keeps  to  Mr.  John.  She  came  in  with  him  when  Mr.  Owen 
was  here  on  Tuesday.  He  brought  the  magazines  for  my 
brother.  So  kind  of  Mr.  Owen ;  he  never  forgets  to  bring  them. 
And  I  like  looking  at  all  the  pictures  to  myself,  thougn  I  am 
no  reader.  Miss  Smith.  I  read  an  article  by  Mr.  Owen,  but — 
perhaps  being  no  reader.  Miss  Smith — I  should  think  it  was 
very  clever— but  being  no  judge — I  must  say  I  would  much 
rather  see  Mr.  Owen  when  he  drops  in  here  for  five  minutes, 
and  hear  him  laugh  with  my  brother,  than  I  would  read  his 
articles.  It  is  such  a  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Owen ;  so  cheerful  he 
is  always.  Though  there  are  beautiful  writers  nowadays  in 
the  magazines.  Miss  Smith.' 

*  Miss  Williams  seems  to  be  rather  attached  to  Mr.  John  and 
Mr.  Owen,'  said  Antonia  as  they  went  along  the  terrace. 

*  Oh,  Owen  is  hail-fellow-well-met  with  every  one,  and  John 
is  quite  attentive  to  Miss  Williams,'  said  Mrs.  Owen,  and  their 
few  steps  had  brought  them  to  Mrs.  Townley's  door.  Here  the 
best  parlour  was  hung  with  sundry  amateur  oil  paintings  of  so 
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uncompromising  a  nature  that  Antonia*s  attention  was  dis- 
tracted by  themj  and  the  conversational  preliminaries  went 
without  her  participation.  But  Mrs.  Townley^  tall,  gray-haired, 
and  square-jawed,  was  pleased  with  Antonia's  interest,  and 

Eointed  out  which  of  the  brilliant  coast-scenes  were  her  own 
andiwork,  and  which  of  them  had  been  constructed  by  her  son. 

*  My  Sidney,  he  has  the  soul  of  an  artist,'  said  Mrs.  Townley. 
He  was  a  farmer  in  Canada. 

*  I  said  to  him,  No,  you  shall  not  paint  for  a  living ;  go  and 
till  the  ground.' 

*  That  was  quite  right,'  said  Antonia  heartily. 

*  I  see  you  agree  with  me,'  said  Mrs.  Townley.  *  Art  should 
not  be  bought  and  sold.' 

*  Certainly  not,'  said  Antonia  with  a  Jesuitical  reference  in 
her  own  mind  as  to  the  kind  of  art  under  discussion. 

'  It  is  far  too  divine  a  thing  to  be  followed  for  the  sake  of 
money,'  said  Mrs.  Townley  eyeing  her  favourite  landscape, 
where  the  foreground  was  strewn  with  jet  black  rocks,  so  deep 
were  they  in  shadow. 

But  Mrs.  Owen  interrupted  the  disquisition  Mrs.  Townley 
was  now  commencing. 

*Have  you  not  a  portrait  of  your  son?'  she  asked,  and  Mrs. 
Townley  falling  into  the  snare  gladly  brought  her  album. 

Mrs.  Owen  turned  the  page  quickly,  giving  Mrs.  Townley  no 
more  time  than  to  say  solemnly,  *My  Sidney  loved  nature. 
Miss  Smith.' 

*  Yes  1 '  responded  Antonia. 

*A11  that  is  beautiful  he  loves,'  said  Mrs.  Townley  with 
earnestness. 

'That  is  very  nice,'  murmured  Antonia. 

*  These  people  are  of  no  interest,'  said  Mrs.  Townley  dismiss- 
ing a  pace  full  of  photographs. 

'But  that  now,'  she  saict,  compelling  Mrs.  Owen  to  pause  at 
a  fat  and  commonplace  gentleman,  'that  is  Mr.  Dalgleish, 
cousin  of  the  Countess  of  Highbury.' 

'  Keally,'  said  Antonia. 

'And  this,'  said  Mrs.  Townley  with  a  note  of  triumph,  'this 
is  the  great  philosopher,  M.  Renaud,  of  whom  you  have  heard.' 

'  No,'  Antonia  excused  herself. 

'  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  read  of  him,'  said  Mrs. 
Townley  severely  i  'he  formulated  a  great  religion.  He  was  a 
philanthropist,     lou  remember  him,  Mrs.  Owen  T 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  Mrs.  Owen. 

*  But  have  you  not  1—1  am  looking  to  see  if  you  have  not  a 
photograph  of  your  sister.' 

Mrs.  Townley's  attention  was  effectually  arrested. 

'Of  my  sister  !'  she  said,  and  stared  at  Mrs.  Owen. 

Mrs.  Owen  also  was  agitated.  It  seemed  to  Antonia  she  had 
approached  Mrs.  Townley's  door  in  a  determined  manner,  as  if 
she  were  strung  to  purpose.     She  turned  to  Antonia,  and,  look- 
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ing  at  her  furtively,  with  her  own  face  paling  as  she  spoke, 
said — 

*Mrs.  Townley's  sister — her  sister — died — an  accident;  she 
met  with  an  accident.  I  thought  you  might  have  a  likeness,' 
she  said  eag^erly  to  Mrs.  Townley  ;  *  I  hoped ' 

*No,'  said  Mrs.  Townley,  apparently  quite  bewildered.  *I 
have  no  photograph,'  and  she  looked  puzzled  fi:om  Mrs.  Owen 
to  Antonia. 

Mrs.  Owen  followed  her  look  keenly ;  it  seemed  as  if  she 
expected  something  to  occur. 

*Is  there  nothing?'  she  asked  with  meaning  the  others  could 
not  understand. 

*  I  have  no  photograph,'  said  Mrs.  Townley,  staring  back  at 
her ;  *  there  is  the  portrait,  of  course,  at  Maes-y-Wern,  that  was 
painted  after  her  marriage — her  most  unfortunate  marriage,' 
she  added,  recovering  all  her  sententiousness.  *And  as  I  was 
saying  to  you.  Miss  Smith,  M.  Renaud  was  my  great  friend.  He 
lived  for  humanity,  and  his  last  words  to  me  were—"  Spread 
my  doctrines." ' 

*I  am  afraid  we  must  go,' said  Mrs.  Owen  rising  abruptly. 
She  still  showed  a  trace  of  excitement,  and  not  permitting  Mrs. 
Townley  to  get  beyond  the  first  articles  of  M.  llenaud's  creed, 
hurried  Antonia  away. 

John  was  talking  to  the  landlord  of  the  *  Garthangarad  Arms ' 
as  they  came  by,  Pley  gambolling  around  tlie  dog  of  the  inn, 
a  strange  creature  with  one  light  eye  and  one  dark,  and  a 
paralysea  leg.  Little  Carrie  left  John  and  ran  over  the  bridge 
to  meet  Mrs.  Owen.  She  took  Antonia  down  to  the  stepping 
stones  in  the  brook  ;  the  cottaees  on  the  other  side  were  built 
on  the  rock  rising  sheer. from  tne  water,  and  though  they  were 
not  pretty,  Antonia  made  a  mental  note  of  an  emerald  green 
back  door  and  some  attractive  washing  tubs.  Standing  on  the 
bank,  under  the  archwaj  of  the  bridge,  they  looked  right  down 
the  little  river,  where  it  spread  around  boulders  of  rock  and 
seemed  to  end  abruptly  in  tne  sea.  It  was  a  quaint  view  framed 
by  the  dark  arch,  but,  Antonia  decided,  *  not  a  bit.' 

*  Carrie  was  ambitious  of  showing  abroad  this  new  London 
millinery  you  have  endued  Eleanora  with.  Miss  Smith/  said 
John  as  they  all  went  along  the  road  together ;  *  and  for  my  own 
part  I  was  quite  anxious  when  I  heard  of  this  burst  of  dissipa- 
tion, how  you  and  the  grandmother  had  started  off  down  the 
village  to  sow  wild  oats.     Carrie  and  I  put  out  to  the  rescue.' 

*  Well,  we  have  had  a  narrow  escape,'  said  Antonia.  *Mrs. 
Townley  was  bent  on  preaching  a  now  religion  to  me.  I 
cannot  make  out  why  so  many  elderly  ladies  think  me  in 
desperate  need  of  godly  instruction.  Do  you  think  I  look  so 
very  wicked?'  she  asked,  looking  up  at  him  from  under  the 
brim  of  her  hat :  it  was  a  very  pretty  hat. 

'  We  are  all  deceitful  and  oesperately  wicked,'  said  John  with 
strict  impartiality. 
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*And  how  is  it  you  are  home  to-day,  John?'  asked  Mrs. 
Owen. 

*We  wanted  to  arrange  finally  about  Owen's  stoi'e,'  he 
answered,  and  explained  to  Antonia,  *  We  have  a  co-operative 
store  at  Dinas,  and,  after  many  vicissitudes,  it  is  doing  so  well 
Owen  wants  to  open  a  depot  here.  His  idea  was  to  start  with 
a  regular  shop  in  the  village,  and  there  has  been  a  glorious  row 
with  old  Jones  already.' 

*  Ah !'  said  Mra  Owen  ;  *I  thought  Gwen  Jones  looked  very 
sourly  at  us.  She  never  came  out  to  say  good  day,  and  I  know 
it  was  all  a  pretence  when  she  turned  in  at  the  shop  door  as  if 
she  had  not  seen  me.     She  saw  me  plainly  enough.' 

*  Was  that  the  good  lady  with  the  untidy  hair,  at  that  dirty 
shop  where  the  flannel  and  the  peppermint  arops  and  the 
bacon  and  the  apples  were  all  mixea  up  V  asked  Antonia. 

'  Yes '  said  Mrs.  Owen ;  '  and  thanks  to  Owen's  philanthropy 
we  shall  soon  be  at  war  now  with  all  our  neighbours.  And 
you  know,  John,  these  people  never  will  be  able  to  pay 
ready  money.  I  have  no  patience  with  it  all !  That  impuc^nt 
Grifliths  as  good  as  told  me  Owen  was  making  a  pretty  penny 
out  of  the  store  for  himself.  Owen,  too,  making  any  money 
out  of  anything  !  But  I  told  Griffiths  what  I  thought  of  his 
impertinence.' 

*I  am  sure  you  did,'  said  John,  *  and  covei*ed  Griffiths  with 
shame.  But  in  respect  to  this  beginning  here  you  need  not  be 
alarmed,  you  know.  We  never  let  Owen  drive  too  fast,  poor 
chap.  I  thought  we  might  let  him  store  the  flour  and  things  in 
one  of  the  bams.  Here  we  are  :  shall  we  go  in  and  see  ?  And 
this  must  be  shop  and  all  for  ttie  present,  and  Owen  must  be 
clerk  himself.' 

*What!  sell  things!  here!  he!  himself!'  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Owen. 

*  Come  along  in,  grandmama,'  cried  Dilys ;  '  here's  fun  ! 
Owen  is  going  to  open  a  depot,  and  I  am  to  help  him  sell  reels 
of  cotton,  ana  thimbles,  and  tea  and  sugar,  and  all  sorts  of 
things.' 

In  a  substantial  outbuilding,  which  stood  close  upon  the 
road,  Owen,  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  elbows,  was  hard  at 
work  cleaning,  and  Dilys,  with  pails  of  water  and  a  huge 
mop,  was  doing  great  execution  in  his  assistance.  Floods 
of  dirty  water  flowed  over  the  ground,  and  Antonia  stepped 
gingerly  on  to  a  little  island  in  the  doorway,  where  she  stood 
looking  in. 

*  With  a  little  whitewashing,'  said  Owen,  *  we  shall  make  a 
handsome  concern  of  it.  Here  I  shall  have  a  bit  of  a  counter, 
and  run  up  some  chests  and  cases.' 

*  Won't  it  be  jolly  !'  cried  Dilys,  skipping  with  the  mop. 

*It  is  madness — madness!'  cried  Mrs.  Owen  with  much 
energy  and  in  the  pause  that  followed  she  went  on  to  the  hous& 
Dilys  and  Owen  looked  doubtfully  at  John. 
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*  Oh,  she  will  come  round  in  time  ! '  he  reassured  jbhem,  and 
pointing  out  a  stack  of  timber  for  Antonia,  he  lifted  Carrie  and 
her  Eleonora  over  the  soaking  ground^  and  sat  down  with  them 
on  his  knees  on  a  wheelbarrow  which,  turned  upside  down, 
presented  resistance  to  the  floods.  Antonia,  sitting  on  the 
timber,  looked  on  while  John  produced  a  note-book  and  checked 
with  Owen  a  quantity  of  goods  just  delivered.  They  came  to  a 
full  stop  at  candles. 

'  Then  you  must  just  hunt  round  and  find  them,'  said  John. 

*  Another  time,'  said  Owen  impatiently. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  John ;  *  I  cannot  sacrifice  my  repose 
of  mind  to  your  candles.    Just  hunt  round  after  them.' 

Owen  obeyed  growling,  and  Carrie  discovered  with  a  cry  of 
dismay  that  Eleonora  had  lost  one  of  her  shoes. 

'  There  it  is,  Jack,  pick  it  up  ! ' 

John  tucked  Carrie  under  his  arm  and  went  to  pick  up 
Eleonora's  shapeless  kid  shoe,  returning  to  his  seat  on  the 
wheelbarrow. 

*  Jack,  would  you  like  to  put  it  on  for  Eleonora  ? '  said  Carrie 
kindly  to  him. 

'Immensely,'  he  replied,  and  gave  his  note-book  to  her  to 
liold  while  he  fitted  on  the  doll's  shoe  in  the  handiest  manner 
*  There,  Mignonne  ! ' 

*  Eleonora's  going  to  have  a  tea-party  to-morrow.  She  has 
asked  Tony  and  Mary  and  Alice.  And  we  are  to  have  Swiss 
roll.  Do  you  think  jrou  could  be  home  in  time  to  come  if  you 
were  asked  1    Owen  is  coming.' 

*He  is  a  lucky  fellow,  Carrie.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be 
home  in  time.' 

*  If  Eleonora  had  only  known,'  said  Carrie,  *  she  would  have 
had  it  to-day.  But  all  the  notes  of  invitation  were  sent  out,  and 
cook  promised  me  the  Swiss  roll.  I  am  going  to  let  Eleonora 
have  her  best  big  tea  things  that  you  brought  her  from  Brussels. 
Why,  Jack !  you  have  never  had  tea  out  of  those  tea  things. 
Never  mind,  though,  you  shall,  Jack,  next  Sunday,  eh?  this 
very  next  Sunday  T' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  John,  *  I  shall  be  delighted.'  And  Owen 
called  out  that  he  had  discovered  the  candles.  *  Beautiful 
candles  ! '  he  cried  with  enthusiasm. 

'Then  that  is  all  satisfactory,'  said  John  marking  off  the 
candles  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  Owen's  suggestions  for  a 
more  complete  beginning. 

'  Wisely  and  slow,  my  son.  Remember  we  bought  experience 
in  Dinas  rather  dear,  and  one  does  not  pay  twice  over  for  the 
same  article.  And  you  also  are  interested  in  co-operation ! ' 
he  said  to  Antonia's  bright  amused  look. 

*It  is  extremely  interesting,'  she  answered.  'But  what  is 
co-operation  ? ' 

'  What !  did  you  never  hear  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  ? ' 
asked  Dilys  amazed. 
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*  Never,*  said  Antonia.  *  What  are  they  ?  a  particular  kind  of 
candles  ? ' 

*  Something  of  the  nature  of  safety  lamps,*  said  John. 

*No.  Beacons,*  said  Owen.  'Clear  out  of  here,  Jack,  now, 
and  let  me  get  to  work.* 

*Yes;  we  have  heaps  to  do,*  said  Dilys,  and  resumed  her 
labours. 

John  set  Carrie  down  on  dry  land.  *  What  a  mess  Dilys  is 
in,*  he  said  ruefully  to  Antonia. 

*  She  seems  to  be  enjoying  herself  tremendously,*  said  Antonia. 
Dilys  was  staggering  with  a  heavy  pail  of  water,  and  John 

whistled  to  Owen,  who  advanced  on  Dilys  immediately,  took 
away  the  pail  and  drove  her  out  of  the  bam. 

*  That*8  you  interfering  !  *  said  Dilys  angrily  to  John. 

*  Dickv,  don't  you  quarrel  with  your  best  friends,*  said  John. 

*  Here's  Afary.* 

*  You  a  friend  !  why,  you  are  the  meanest  thing,'  cried  Dilys ; 

*  you  never  stand  out  against  Marj[,  never  !  * 

*  I  guess  I  know  better,  Dick,*  said  John,  and  indeed  vanished 
away  from  the  scene  at  Mary's  arrival,  leaving  Owen  to  bear 
Alary's  reproaches  all  alone. 

*  Just  look  at  Dilys  ;  look  at  her  ! '  cried  Mary. 

*I  should  like  to  look  at  her  very  much  if  I  had  time. 
Shouldn't  1,  Dicky?'  returned  Owen  imperturbable. 

It  was  Antonia  who,  finally  at  Mary's  behest,  persuaded  Dilys 
to  return  to  the  house  and  hunted  her  upstairs  to  make  a  much- 
needed  change  of  apparel,  leaving  Gwilliam,  the  stable  boy, 
grinning  victoriously. 

*  I  hate  Gwilliam,  Dilys  confided  to  Antonia. 

*  Dilys,*  said  Mary,  '  how  can  you  possibly  hate  a  stable  boy  ?  * 

*  Because  he  is  very  much  in  my  hemisphere,  if  he  isn*t  in 
yours,*  said  Dilys ;  *  always  hanging  about  after  Owen,  fetching 
out  his  microscope  and  everything.  He  told  me  this  mornine 
I  must  not  touch  the  beetles  :  wasn*t  that  impudent  ?  as  if  1 
didn't  know  what  Owen  wouldn't  like.  I  was  only  counting 
them — seventeen.  Owen  tells  him  things,  and  he  is  so  cocky 
and  officious,  Tony,  you  would  think  he  was  a  whole  university 
extension,  and  the  science  and  art  department  on  the  top  of  that.' 

Antonia  inquired  into  this  translation  of  the  stable  tx)y,  who. 
it  appeared,  under  Owen's  direction,  shared  the  advantages  oi 
Dilys  in  natural  science.  They  knew  wonderful  things,  Mary 
avouched,  concerning  toads  ana  beetles ;  the  earthworm  hid  no 
secret  from  them,  and  the  ways  of  the  bats  were  clear  as  the 
noonday.  But  so  lamentable  was  Owen's  failure  in  moral 
training  that  his  pupils,  instead  of  casting  away  all  thought  of 
competition  and  aeclaring  for  the  brotherhood  of  man,  were 
contrasted  in  a  desperate  rivalry  and  engaged  in  incessant 
warfare.  '  They  both  adore  Owen,'  Mary  explained,  *  and  they 
are  madly  jealous  of  each  other.* 

*  Poor  fellow,*  said  Antonia  ;  '  he  is  working  very  hard  out 
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there  in  his  bam.  I  never  saw  any  one  so  hot  and  dirty  in  my 
Ufa  I  could  not  lure  him  out  to  give  me  any  information 
about  this  mysterious  business.  But,  Mary,  what  a  waste 
it  is  for  your  brother  Owen  to  be  white- washing  barns,  and 
making  boxes,  and  selling  tea  and  sugar  to  the  village  people. 
It  is  so  absurd  with  all  that  he  knows  and  ought  to  do.' 

*  Well,  the  store  is  not  open  every  day,'  said  Mary  helplessly, 

*  and  Dilys  is  really  to  help.  He  says  he  shall  experiment  on 
her,  and  grandmama  does  not  mina,  because  Dilys  is  such  a 
trial,  there  is  no  doing  anything  with  her;  her  report  from 
school  was  dreadful;  every  subject  "poor,"  "careless,"  and 
"  does  not  work."  And  she  said  in  her  examination  paper  that 
Wat  Tyler  was  a  High  Priest  in  Richard  the  Second's  reign, 
and  Owen  was  quite  charmed  and  said  it  was  perfectly  true, 
and  he  wouldn't  have  her  bullied.' 

*I  cannot  fancy  Alice  permitting  herself  to  study  with  a 
stable  bov,'  said  Antonia ;  '  but  I  should  have  thought  her 
more  likely  a  subject  for  experiment  than  Dilys.' 

Mary  looked  round  cautiously.  *  Of  course  you  won't  tell  her,' 
she  said  in  a  hushed  voice ;  *  but  both  the  boys  say  Alice  is 
shallow.' 

Antonia  laughed  a  little  at  Mary's  apparent  consideration 
of  this  as  ultimate,  but  she  looked  thoughtfully  out  of  the 
window,  and  at  last  interrupted  Mary's  letter  writing  again. 

*  Mary,  do  you  think  thev  think  that  I  am  shallow  1' 

Mary  paused  a  bewildered  moment  with  her  pen  in  the  air, 
not  understanding  Antonia's  train. 

*I  must  go  ana  make  a  sketch  by  the  bridge,'  said  Antonia 
hurriedly  as  John  came  in  ;  *it  is  only  difficult  to  choose  one's 
point  of  view  in  this  land  of  milk  and  honey.' 

*Milk  and  water  and  honey,  I  suppose  you  mean,'  said  John. 

Antonia  looked  sharply  at  him.  *You  are  all  so  much 
concerned  for  other  people's  welfare.  I  suppose  it  is  catching. 
In  my  little  visit  to  Mrs.  Townley  she  recited  the  articles  of 
belief  of  her  own  special  prophet,  who  lived  in  Dinas  solely  for 
humanity.  And  there  is  your  brother  struggling  for  humanity 
in  that  barn  without  any  tea.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Mary,  *  Carrie  took  him  some  tea.' 

*  It  has  not  been  so  complete  an  immolation  as  you  imagined,' 
said  John  ;  *he  has  had  some  tea.' 

*  That  is  reassuring,'  said  Antonia  ;  *  for  I  should  not  be  in  the 
least  surprised  to  see  you  all  turned  into  Buddhas,  standing  on 
one  leg  on  the  top  of  pillars,  you  and  your  brother  and  Xirs. 
Townley  all  in  a  row. 

*  We  should  make  a  more  complete  mythological  hash,  should 
we  not,'  asked  John,  *if  we  only  had  one  pillar  and,  say,  a 
gi'idiron  ? ' 

*  But  you  don't  make  hash  with  a  gridiron,  John  dear,'  said 
Mary. 

*  Jfo,  you  want  a  caldron,'  said  Antonia.     *  I  forget  who  it 
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was  that  got  cooked  in  a  caldron  ;  but  it  does  not  matter ; 
there  is  no  need  to  read  the  Lives  of  the  S«aints  while  I  enjoy 
my  present  privileges/  She  perceived  John  was  sensible  of  the 
grace  in  her  prettv  inclination. 

*  By  the  bye,'  she  continued,  *  I  forgot  to  ask  what  was  the 
accident  Mrs.  Townley^s  sister  was  killed  in  ? ' 

Mary  dropped  her  pen  upon  the  letter  and  blotted  all  her 
paper,  as  she  turned  in  surprise  to  Antonia.  *  Why,  where  did 
you  hear  of  that  ? '  she  criea. 

*  Mrs.  Owen  mentioned  it  this  afternoon,'  answered  Antonia, 
a  little  surprised  in  her  turn.  *  She  wanted  Mrs.  TownJey  to 
show  us  a  photograph  of  her  sister.'  She  stopped,  noticing 
the  alert  regard  towards  her  she  was  sometimes  amused  to 
discover  in  John,  stiffened  now  whilst  she  was  speaking  into 
an  appearance  of  constraint.  Her  silence  was  addressed  to 
him. 

*  Yes  ? '  he  asked  quietly. 

'  I  am  surprised  at  grandmama,'  said  Mary,  and  looked  about 
in  an  absent  manner  tor  her  blotting-book. 

*  Ought  I  not  to  have  said  it  ?  Have  I  been  blundering  into 
something  ? '  Antonia  asked  timidly. 

*  It  was  an  unhappy  affair,'  said  John  looking  down  with  a 
trace  of  embarrassment  in  his  manner ;  *  tlie  grandmother  was 
very  deeply  shocked  by  it  and  never  could  endure  to  have  it 
mentioned.  We  are  surprised  she  should  herself  have  broached 
a  subject  so  painful  that  it  is  better  not  referred  to.  I  came  in 
to  ask  if  Mary  would  come  with  you  up  the  hill,  there  will  be  a 
good  sunset.' 

*You  must  permit  me  to  apologise,'  said  Antonia  with  a 
certain  dilatation  of  pride,  *for  inadvertently  stumbling  on  a 
subject  l)etter  not  referred  to.' 

*Vou  could  not  knowj  Tony  dear/  said  Mary  putting  by  her 
letter  and  giving  Antonia  an  affectionate  hug  as  she  went  away 
to  fetch  her  hat.  But  it  was  not  Mary  she  was  offended  witli, 
and  she  turned  a  haughty  little  regard  upon  John  to  see  a  quick 
smile  answer  in  his  eyes.  It  tilled  the  ineasure  of  her  indignation 
with  him  and  she  looked  out  of  the  window,  where  beyond  the 
paddocks  there  was  a  glimpse  of  the  sea,  so  unreasonably  dis- 
turbed that  she  was  ready  to  cry  with  vexation.  He  came 
where  she  sat  on  the  broad  window-seat  dangling  her  hat,  and 
standing  beside  her  against  the  dark  panelled  wall,  looked  down 
at  the  sweep  of  her  eyelashes  on  her  cheek.  *  May  I  apologise  ? ' 
he  asked. 

Antonia  looked  up  at  the  accent  of  quiet  mockery,  exasperated, 
to  find  in  him  a  gleam  of  elemental  presentment.  Without 
answering  she  arranged  the  bow  of  ribbon  in  her  hat,  and 
Mary  called  to  them  from  the  hall.  Antonia  pinned  her  hat 
on  before  the  Venetian  mirror  with  a  little  smile  at  the  reflec- 
tion there,  a  sequel  to  John's  expression  :  it  was  not  necessary 
to  be  offended  with  him.     She  looked  at  him,  well  liking  the 
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soldierly  erectness  with  which  he  went  a  little  befoi-e  them 
across  the  park  land,  cutting  at  the  tall  grass  witli  his  stick ; 
and  as  he  waited,  holding  the  gate  open  for  them,  he  looked 
back  at  Antonia. 

Mary  stopped  at  a  little  side  lane — a  cart  track  opening  from 
the  high  road.  *  We  must  show  Tony  the  Friends'  burial-ground. 
She  was  looking  at  the  Lely  this  morning,  and  she  tliinks  you 
and  Dilys  are  just  like  John  Owen.' 

*  If  you  wore  jrour  hair  in  curls,'  said  Antonia,  *  which  I  am 
sure  you  would  hnd  very  becoming,'  and  she  swept  a  low  curtsey 
to  John  ;  'and  dressed  in  Charles  ll.'s  style,  with  a  really  pretty 
hat  and  a  nice  lace  collar,  I  think  you  would  be  exactly  like 
that  old  Owen.' 

*The  Owen  John  is  really  like  was  poor  dear  grandpapa,' 
said  Mary. 

John  looked  round  at  her  evidently  surprised. 

*  Oh  yes,  John,'  said  Mary ;  *  did  not  any  one  ever  tell  you 
that?  the  way  you  speak  and  look  and  walk.  Grandmama 
and  Owen  often  think  so,  and  just  look  at  each  other  when  you 
have  gone  out  of  the  room  sometimes  ;  you  know  how  fond  Owen 
was  01  poor  grandpapa.  Owen  says  your  original  instinct  is  all 
for  pipeclay  and  arill  and  martial  law.  It  was  serving  in  the 
ranks  that  altered  your  views.' 

John  made  some  indifferent  remark  to  Antonia  about  Evans 
in  a  field  near  by  with  a  horse  :  she  recognised  his  quick  annoy- 
ance with  Mary,  and  she  felt  his  distaste  that  she  herself  should 
have  presumed  to  comment  upon  his  likeness  to  his  ancestor's 
portrait.  She  thought  his  resentment  much  greater  than  the 
occasion  warranted. 

*  Poor  grandpapa,'  mused  Mary  ;  *  I  don't  think  Owen  could 
ever  have  had  his  views  if  grandpapa  had  lived  ;  do  you  1 ' 

John  was  not  inclined  to  discuss  the  differing  views  of  his 
family  in  Antonia's  presence  :  he  excused  himself  and  went 
across  the  field  to  Evans. 

*  Owen  was  always  so  nice  with  grandpapa,  though  he  some- 
times said  wild  things  that  offended  grandpapa  very  much, 
only  he  was  so  fond  or  Owen  he  always  triea  to  forgive  him  ; 
and  I  remember  one  day  when  he  was  dreadfully  annoyed  with 
something  about  O'Connell,  I  think,  instead  of  quarrelling  with 
Owen  about  it  he  turned  on  John  very  angry  indeed.  Oh,  I 
remember  his  eyebrows !  and  he  said  it  was  »fohn's  detestable 
influence  upon  Owen,  and  he  was  not  surprised  he  should  try 
to  make  a  Fenian  of  him.' 

'  What  did  Mr.  Tenterden  say  ? ' 

*0h,  laughed  rather  wickedly  and  said  grandpapa's  per- 
spicuity was  amazing,  and  then  Owen  interfered  and  managed 
tnem.' 

*  Perhaps  Mr.  Tenterden  is  a  Fenian,'  said  Antonia,  sitting  on 
the  gate  and  looking  after  Evans  and  John  and  the  horse. 

*  Nonsense,  Tony.     Besides,  if  he  were,  he  had  never  said  so, 
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and  it  was  only  guessing  for  grandpapa  to  have  any  idea  of 
what  John  thought.    We  had  none  of  us  any  idea:  we  were 

Eerfectly  astonished  after  poor  grandpapa  diecl  and  John  came 
ere  and  had  the  mills  at  Dinas.  He  would  not  support  Madoc 
Williams,  who  stood  for  the  county,  and  grandmama  had  told 
Lady  Williams  of  course  John  would,  and  would  bring  in  all 
the  workmen^s  votes.  And  he  wouldn't,  Tony,  though  they  have 
known  us  all  our  lives  and  were  our  nearest  friends  and  neigh- 
bours in  Dinas.' 

*I  suppose  he  had  to  act  on  his  principle,  Mary,'  argued 
Anton  ia. 

*  Principle  I  I  think  your  principle  should  be  to  stand  by 
your  friends,'  cried  Mary.  *  It  was  most  tiresome  of  him  and 
quite  a  shock  to  us  to  think  he  was  really  Quite  as  bad  as  Owen. 
Why,  they  haven't  any  principles  at  all,  Tony  ! '  Mary  leant 
on  the  gate  and  presently  in  the  silence  sighed  *  Poor  grand- 
papa ! '  took  out  her  handkerchief  and  dried  her  eyes. 

*  Were  you  so  very  fond  of  him,  Mary  1 ' 

*  Oh,  Tony,  you  would  be  soriy  if  you  knew  :  everything  sold, 
you  know,  and  the  library  he  was  so  proud  of,  old  manuscripts 
and  things.  It  was  very  hard.  There  was  only  Owen  that  he 
had  left  to  care  about  in  the  world,  I  think  :  and  when  he  was  ill 
he  couldn't  bear  Owen  out  of  his  sight,  ana  Owen  was  devoted 
to  him.  John  came  once  from  somewhere  abroad  and  he  was 
going  away  again.  One  Sunday  evening  grandpapa  said  it 
was  time  for  prayers,  and  John  was  to  ao  down  and  read 
them.  It  was  like  an  abdication.  Grauapapa  put  out  his 
hand  to  ring  the  bell,  and  John  stopped  him.  I  remember  ex- 
actly John's  quiet  way  and  how  he  said  it.  "  Don't  ring,  please, 
I  am  very  sorry  but  ...  I  can't."  Owen  did  not  say  anything 
and  grandpapa  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  He  guessed  at 
Owen.  I  always  read  the  Psalms  to  him  and  the  lesson  for  the 
day.  Owen  did  everything  for  him,  only  that  was  mine.  Then 
he  said  "  Owen  ! "  like  calling  to  him  across  a  gulf,  and  Owen 
took  his  hand  in  his  .  .  .  still,  there  it  was.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  said.  John  will  always  come  to  church  with  me 
when  i  ask  him.  One  cannot  very  well  talk  to  John.  I  really 
do  not  know  what  he  thinks.' 

Antonia  thought  of  the  J3arting  of  the  ways  and  of  little 
Mary  residing  the  Psalms  in  her  quiet,  even  voice,  while  Owen 
sat  holding  his  grandfather's  hand  and  looked  at  her. 

*  John  made  grandpapa  very  happy.  Shall  I  tell  j'^ou  ? '  said 
Maiv,  feeling  Antonia's  interest. 

*  He  had  to  go  away  again  the  next  day.  He  sent  Owen  to 
bed  and  sat  up  with  grandpapa  himself.     We  could  all  see  how 

E leased  grandpapa  was.  I  came  in  very  early  to  fetch  John 
ecause  he  had  to  get  the  train.  He  was  kneeling  by  grand- 
papa's side  and  talking  to  him  about  money  and  what  he  was 
making  ;  that  the  house  would  be  saveil.  Grandpapa's  eyes  were 
bright  and  he  called  John  "  My  boy."    Oh,  I  remember  !  "  My 
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boy."  He  was  so  glad  in  him.  He  said,  "You  will  not  stop 
there,  you  will  win  it  all  back.  You  will  be  Owen  of  Hendra, 
John  said,  "  It  is  an  aniljitioii.  Do  you  remember  that  you  said 
BO  oncet  They  laughed  together.  I  had  never  seen  them 
friends  like  that.  It  was  so  wonderful  to  see  grandoapa  so 
happy,  full  of  hope,  grandmaina  and  I  looked  at  each  otiier  and 
I  tbuik  she  has  almost  worshipped  John  ever  since.  She  kissed 
him  and  said  must  he  gol  ana  grandpapa  held  his  hand  tight 
"Don't  keep  him,"  he  said,  "he  has  got  marching  orders.  He 
has  all  our  fortunes  and  our  honour  to  fight  for ;  and  he  has 
won  a  battle ;  he  will  save  the  old  house.  There  will  be  Owens 
at  Hendra  yet"  It  isn't  any  wonder  I  am  fond  dt  John  now,  is 
it,  Tony?' 

'  No,'  said  Antonia.  Bhe  looked  up  at  him  as  be  came  back 
across  the  field. 

John  Owen,  the  Lely  in  the  drawing-room,  was  the  man  who 
had  transformed  the  chapel  into  a  great  library,  a  friend  of 
Evelyn's,  and  a  correspondent  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's.  Some  of 
his  letters  from  various  learned  societies  of  his  time  had  been 
preserved  in  the  Hendra  collection  of  manuscripts,  and  sold  with 
them  some  years  ago.  A  justice  of  the  peace,  he  had  extended 
an  unusual  kindness  and  protection  to  the  Quakers,  received 
George  Fox  into  his  own  house  of  Hendra,  and  permitted  the 
Dame  Alice  Owen  to  be  converted.  He  himself,  Fox  com- 
plained, was  so  blinded  by  the  pride  of  learning  that  he  could 
not  see  the  narrow  path  wjien  it  was  plainly  pointed  out  t« 
him.  But  on  the  other  liand  his  brother  squires  accused 
him  not  only  of  being  a  Quaker,  but  of  having  dealings  with 
the  Evil  One  to  boot.  '  He  seems  to  have  been  quite  indiffer- 
ent to  all  their  opinions,'  said  Mary.     '  Dame  Alice  is  buried 

A  small  piece  of  ground  was  enclosed  by  a  very  strong  and 
deep  stone  wall,  hedged  in  by  trees  storm-stunted  aad  cowering 
thiclcly  by  the  sheltering  wall  to  let  the  sna  winds  sweep  over 
them.  John  unfastened  a  rusty  little  iron  gate  which  bore  an  old 
plate  inscribed,  '  Friends'  Burial  Ground,  1649,'  and  they  went 
in  through  the  long  grass  by  weather-worn  stones  and  many 
nameless  mounds. 

'  Here  lies  the  cood  Dame  Alice,'  said  Mary. 

Through  a  little  gap  in  the  short  thick  trees  Antonia  could 
see  over  the  broad  stonewall  into  the  hay-lields  all  around  them. 
They  were  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  heard  the  dashing  of 
the  sea  upon  the  stones  below.     It  was  very  lonely.    The  s 


went  far  before  them  melting  in  golden  light  into  the  sky  ;  anc 
round  the  curve  of  the  ^reat  bay  the  mountains  stood  all  graj 
and  old,  with  one,  the  king  of  them  all,  lifting  his  crowned  head 


round  the  curve  of  the  great  bay  the  mountains  stood  all  gray 
'    "      ■■'  ■■     '  ■  gofthemall  '■"'      ''  "      " 

itry  churchyi 

iund  it  ilius 

Gleaners,  and  Owen  told  her  no,  but  rather  in  the  '  Angelus 
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She  reinombered  her  vision  of  the  Breton  lad  sitting  in  the 
glorious  sunshine  by  the  old  churchyard  the  while  his  mother 
knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  with  simple  reverence ;  did  she 
not  remember  too  his  words  ? 

'On  that  day/  he  says,  *the  terror-stricken  feeling  at  the 
immense  oblivion  and  the  vast  silence  amidst  which  human  life 
is  swallowed  up  was  such  as  to  haunt  me  still.' 

Antonia  was  not  so  superficial  as  to  attempt  expression. 

*  I  never  fancied  a  funeral  before/  she  said,  *  but  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  Dame  Alice  Owen's.  I  suppose  the  men  came 
carrying  the  bier,  and  the  women  followed  in  their  plain  gowns 
and  clear-starched  caps,  like  Bougliton.     How  picturesc^ue  ! ' 

*  But  I  cannot  bear  to  read  or  the  poor  things,'  said  Mary, 
*  meeting  secretly  in  terror  in  their  wretched  cottages,  and 
hounded  about  by  those  Judge  Jeffreys-like  magistrates ;  and 
the  prisons  so  cold  and  damp  killing  them  with  fevers  and 
rheumatism,  and  so  horrid  and  noisome,  like  Siberian  prisons.' 

*'  But  then,'  said  Antonia,  lightly  fingering  a  tune  on  the 
headstone  of  Dame  Owen's  gi'ave,  *  some  people  say  there  never 
was  anything  so  charmine  as  Siberian  prisons  ;  in  fact  they  are 
sort  of  lordly  pleasure  oomes  such  as  Kubla  what's-his-name 
decreed.  Does  it  not  seem  absurd  though,  as  we  are  by  way  of 
moralising  on  (Quakers,  that  these  unfortunate  creatures  should 
have  been  worried  and  harried  to  death,  when  in  a  succeeding 
century  they  just  roll  in  money  and  there  is  nothing  so  respect- 
able ?  You  may  remember,  Mary,  the  Cowderoys  at  school  were 
Quakers.  I  went  to  a  dinner  party  there  ;  dear  me  !  I  wished 
I  were  a  Quaker.  Such  a  lovely  conservatory  ;  and  they  always 
had  such  pretty  frocks.' 

*  Now  we  have  followed  the  development  of  a  Quaker,'  said 
John,  *  shall  we  goT 

Ue  closed  the  gate  lingering,  and  Antonia  waited  a  moment. 

*  I  should  be  afraid  to  come  here  all  alone,'  she  said  ;  '  I  should 
never  be  shallow  again.' 

*  That  would  be  a  pity,'  said  John  ;  *  but  perhaps  your  mood 
would  not  last.  After  all/  he  said,  looking  back  where  so  much 
stress  and  suffering  now  lay  quiet  in  the  still  embrace  of  the 
evening,  lulled  by  the  music  of  the  summer  sea,  *  nothing  is 
final.' 
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CHAPTER  V 

God  knows  that  all  sorts  of  gentlemen  knock  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  Owen's  lamentations  upon  Owen's  folly  were  fortunately 
diverted  by  some  exciting  news  in  the  next  day's  post.  Cousin 
Qeorge  was  coming,  and  Mrs.  Owen  and  Mary,  in  the  midst  of 
long  consultations  upon  cookery,  in  a  plaintive  duet  bewailed 
the  many  failings  of  their  maids.  Thomas  had  chosen  a 
peculiarly  inconvenient  time  to  be  laid  by  with  rheumatism, 
and  was  quite  useless,  only  that,  as  Mrs.  Owen  said  with  some 
satisfaction,  he  did  take  off  Owen's  attention  fix)m  his  bam  a 
little,  being  very  exacting,  and  requiring  for  his  solace  not  only 
all  the  village  news  but  a  reciprocal  interest  in  Owen  for  his 
own  long  prosy  tales  of  Balaclava,  and  his  experiences  in  the 
trenches. 

*  We  must  try  to  get  some  one  else,'  said  Mrs.  Owen. 
'Advertise,'  suggested  Owen,  *  wanted  an  archangel  with  a 

knowledge  of  plain  cooking.' 

*  It  is  all  veiy  well,  Owen,'  said  Mary,  *  but  I  do  not  know 
how  we  are  to  manage  for  Cousin  George,  and  Gwen  so  very 
incapable.  He  is  accustomed  to  such  a  big  household,'  she 
explained  to  Antonia. 

But  as  long  as  you  give  the  man  enough  to  eat  he  would  be 
very  unreasonable  to  complain  because  he  is  waited  on  by  one 
servant  instead  of  three,'  said  Owen. 

'I  should  not  think  it  unreasonable  if  he  complained  of  Gwen's 
upsetting  all  the  gravy  over  him,  or  showering  cauliflowers  down 
on  his  head,'  said  Mary  in  deep  dejection. 

*  You  can  console  yourself  that  your  dinner  table  will  never 
be  dull  with  such  divertisements,'  suggested  Antonia. 

*  Cousin  G^eo^ge  is  one  of  the  prize  winners  of  the  ace,'  said 
Owen.  *  Why  should  he  not  sit  at  the  feast  crowned  with  cauli- 
flowers instead  of  bays  or  laurels  V 

Mary  disdained  reply. 

*  I  already  detest  Cousin  George  for  worrying  Mary  so,'  said 
Antonia,  nresently  sallying  forth  with  Alice.     *  Who  is  he  V 

*  He  is  Mr.  Tenterden.  You  know  tlie  firm  was  Edwardes  and 
Tenterden?' 
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*  No  ;  I  never  lieard  of  them/  said  Antonia. 

*  Fancy  that !  why,  they  are  ever  so  rich  ! '  cried  Alice ;  *  oh, 
ever  so  rich !  John  has  been  in  the  firm  since  he  was  quite 
young,  just  a  boy.  And  after  grandpapa  died  he  came  here  to 
manage  the  mills  in  Dinas,  ana  he  has  made  them  altogether 
different — so  prosperous ;  but  they  do  not  belong  to  him.  Only 
he  makes  money,  and  pays  off  some  of  the  mortgages  on  the 
place  here.' 

*You  must  not  tell  me  about  his  afiairs,'  said  Antonia 
primly. 

*  I  don't  know  tliem,'  said  Alice,  *  only  that  there  was  some- 
thing connected  with  their  father  and  the  mills,  and  gold  works, 
that  quite  ruined  poor  grandpapa,  and  when  he  died,  and  John 
came  here,  the  land  was  sola.  Did  you  not  know  we  are  not 
really  John's  sisters?  Poor  mama  married  twice.  There  are 
John,  and  Owen,  and  Mary.  And  then  Aubrey's  name  and 
ours  is  Dakin — not  Tent^raen.  And  papa  was  a  clergyman, 
and  died  a  long  while  ago.  We  used  to  live  in  London.  We 
never  had  any  money.  It  is  always  John  who  takes  care 
of  us.' 

*0h,  do  not  tell  me  anything  more  good  about  John  !'  cried 
Antonia  impatiently.  *  Mary  has  told  me  all  about  that.  Did 
he  never  do  anything  just  not  quite  perfect  like  other  people  ? 
I  should  be  so  much  obliged  to  you,  Alice,  if  you  could  onlv 
remember  something  wicked  of  him  ;  do  try  and  think.  Don  t 
you  tliink  perhaps  he  swears  if  his  boot  laces  break,  and  he  is  in 
a  hurry !' 

*  John  is  not  a  bit  cross,'  insisted  Alice ;  *  he  does  not  like  liis 
papers  disturbed,  but  then  Mary  always  dusts  his  books  and 
things  herself,  so  that  no  one  else  should  touch  them.' 

*  Mary  must  let  rae  dust  them,'  said  Antonia ;  *  I  have  no 
doubt  I  could  rouse  him  up  a  little.  But  hark  at  your  brother 
Owen  making  merry  over  his  carpentering :  thank  you  so 
much,'  she  said,  looking  in  at  the  barn  door,  *1  just  love  that 
song.  It  was  months  before  I  could  make  it  out ;  all  the  little 
boys  in  Chelsea  used  to  sing  it,  and  I  ne\'er  could  catch  more 
than  the  refrain,  "The  hot  potato  can,"  until  at  last  1  asked  a 
boy,  who  was  my  model,  if  lie  knew  the  song,  and  he  did,  and 
he  sang  it  all  through.' 

Owen  cleared  a  seat  for  her,  and  went  back  to  his  planing. 

*  I  made  friends  with  that  boy  looking  at  a  Punch  and  Judy,' 
said  Antonia.  *But,  after  all,  lie  did  iiot  turn  out  a  nice  boy. 
He  never  had  a  high  opinion  of  my  p^iinting.  He  said  a  gentle- 
man wot  sat  at  the  corner  of  the  King's  Koad  with  coloured 
chalks  did  portraits  a  deal  more  like  than  I  did,  he  did  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Joe  Chaml^rlain  just  like  life.  And 
when  I  had  got  to  the  middle  of  my  picture  he  said  it  was 
slow  work  ana  he  should  chuck  it  up.  And  he  did  chuck  it  up, 
and  you  cannot  think  the  sixpences  I  had  paid  that  ungrateful 
boy,  and  I  had  to  finish  him  all  out  of  my  head.    And  then  I 
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sent  him  to  the  Academy  and  they  would  none  of  him  ;  they 
chucked  me  up.  But  mind  now/  said  Antonia,  *  don't  jrou  tell 
this  Cousin  Gfeorge  I  was  not  hung.  He  would  despise  me, 
and  I  do  not  like  being  despised.' 

*0h,  he  is  a  very  good  fellow/  said  Owen. 

*An  elderly  man  with  seven  children,  and  a  fat  man  too/ 
said  Antonia,  *  cannot  be  interesting.' 

*  I  deny  a  man  ceases  to  be  interesting  when  he  grows  fat/ 
said  Owen.     '  What  future  do  you  offer  us  ?' 

Mr.  George  Tenterden,  however,  proved  not  to  be  fat,  though 
his  frame,  lilce  his  fortune,  was  substantial. 

He  arrived  late  ;  at  once  asked  when  the  next  post  went  out, 
and  wrote  so  many  letters  that  the  following  collection  was  the 
heaviest  the  local  post-master  ever  remembered  in  that  district. 
Nor  did  he  forget  to  send  among  his  letters  a  short  and  strong 
statement  to  the  traffic  manager,  of  the  wrongs  he  had  suffei*ea 
on  the  journey. 

*I  timed  them  all  the  way  from  Shrewsbury/  he  said  at 
dinner,  the  while  Mary,  with  a  sickly  pretence  of  interest  in  his 
remarks,  constantly  turned  from  him  to  glare  with  impotent 
anger  upon  the  smiling  and  unconscious  Gwen.  *  They  lost  here, 
and  they  lost  there.  This  is  pretty  good,  1  said,  for  express 
travelling.  Upon  my  word !  But  when  I  had  changed  and 
came  round  the  Llanfair  line,  it  was  grotesque.  It  may  seem 
laudable,  Miss  Smith,  but  it  is  very  serious  to  a  business  man.' 

*  But  you  are  not  a  business  man  in  the  holidays,'  said  Mrs. 
Owen,  frowning  at  Mary  to  stop  Gwen's  untimely  seizure  of  Mr. 
Tenterden's  plate. 

Mr.  Tenterden  wrestled  for  the  plate  himself,  while  Gwen 
stared  in  open-mouthed  surprise  at  Mary's  furtive  signs. 

*  There  is  no  occasion  for  an  entire  disregard  of  punctuality 
even  on  a  holiday/  he  said.     '  No,  thank  you,'  with  decision. 

*  But  she  is  the  sauce,'  said  Gwen  positively  ;  *  she  goes  with 
that  you  are  eating.' 

*No,  thank  you,'  reiterated  Mr.  Tenterden  with  dogged 
obstinacy ;  and  Owen,  observing  Mary's  uneasy  smile  frozen 
into  a  fixed  horror,  hastened  to  observe — 

'In  North  Wales  I  believe  they  do  conduct  holidays  with 
punctuality  and  despatch.' 

*Eh?'  said  Mr.  Tenterden  looking  slightly  at  him.  (What 
does  this  cheeky  beggar  mean  ?) 

*And  at  Llanfair  Junction/  he  continued,  'there  were  three 
trains  steaming  furiously,  all  at  a  standstill  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  and  I  heard — heard  with  my  own  ears — the  guard  of 
my  train  say  to  the  engine-driver,  "Come,  the  signal  has 
been  down  for  a  good  while  ;  we  may  as  well  be  sUirting." 
I  am  aware  this  is  not  credible,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden  looking 
solemnly  around ;  'but  I  assure  you  I  heard  the  man  say  those 
verv  words.' 

It  would  appear  Mr.  Tenterden  might  have  come  more  ex- 
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peditiously  by  goods  train,  as  he  declared,  delighted  in  John's 
arrangements  for  business  conveyance,  wherein  such  extra- 
ordinary reforms  had  been  worked  at  Dinas. 

But  John  was  smiling  to  overhear  Antonia's  confidence  to 
Owen.  *  I  dreamt  once  I  was  in  heaven,  and  I  was  a  countess, 
with  three  little  feathers  and  a  diamona  tiara  in  my  hair,  ana 
I  looked  so  nice  all  the  other  angels  flapped  their  wings  with 
jealousy.' 

*They  need  not  have  troubled  themselves,'  said  Owen.  *I 
do  not  suppose  any  one  noticed  them.' 

*  Of  course  not,  said  Antonia ;  '  but  it  was  very  nice  for  me 
to  know  thev  were  cross.  It  was  a  lovely  dream,  only  I  was  a 
little  puzzled  how  to  manage  with  my  wings  and  the  court  train 
both  at  once.' 

*Is  the  court  dressmaker  an  inevitable  heavenly  oflficiair 

*  Naturally,  it  would  not  be  heaven  at  all  unless  one's  robes 
were  well  cut,'  said  Antonia ;  *  but  with  mantles  now,  I  think 
Burne-Jones  gives  his  angels  mantles  when  they  are  out  in  bad 
weather.  They  must  crush  the  feathers !  An  umbrella  is 
the  right  thing,'  said  Antonia  musing ;  *  but  they  never  carry 
realism  far  enoueh.  Do  you  remember  a  large  picture  in  the 
Luxembourg  of  Saint  Cuthbert  1 ' 

It  had  appeared  to  her  the  quaintest  union  of  mediaeval 
sentiment  with  technique  seemingly  of  the  school  of  Bastien 
Lepage,  reminding  her  of  that  famous  story  of  a  genie, 
who,  being  old  and  worn  with  the  service  of  ages,  performed 
the  tasks  for  his  modem  owner  in  the  most  incomplete 
manner,  leaving  him  in  every  instance  in  some  dilemma ;  and 
certainly  this  good  archbishop,  toiling  in  heavy  be- jewelled 
episcopal  robes  through  a  wild  country  on  a  very  hot  day, 
would  not  seem  to  be  much  the  better  for  the  present  of  a  large 
and  lively  fish  flung  bodily  at  him  out  of  the  sty. 

'A  radically  unsatisfactory  miracle,'  said  Antonia.  *If  he 
had  been  an  Eastern  sage  it  would  have  appeared  nicely  served 
up  with  an  appetising  sauce,' — this  with  a  mischievous  smile  at 
^lary, — '  but  tliis  stupid  Western  artist  had  not  even  courage 
enough  to  attach  a  frying-pan  to  the  fish's  tail.' 

*  When  were  you  in  Pans  V  asked  Mr.  Tent«rden. 

*  In  the  spring,'  said  Antonia.  '  It  was  living  in  an  enchanted 
city.' 

*  You  always  enjoy  everything,'  said  Mary,  partly  retorting 
upon  Antonia's  smile  to  her. 

*  I  have  become  interested  lately  in  a  new  mission  church  in 
the  Rue  so-and-so,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden.     *  Did  you  go  there  ? ' 

*  How  nice,'  said  Antonia  sweetly.  *  No,  I  dici  not  know  about 
it ;  and  I  might  have  heard  of  it  too  from  Mrs.  Cowderoy, 
Mary,  who  you  know  is  so  devoted  to  good  works  of  that  kind, 
and  always  up  to  her  eyes  in  Zenana  business.' 

'I  know  Mr.  Cowderoy,' said  Mr.  Tenterden.  *  Lentil  soup 
manufacturer.     Decided  Christian.     Lives  at  Prince's  Gate.' 
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'You  describe  liim  exactly,' said  Ait  ton  la,  and  between  the 
Cowderoys  and  their  reiiiiniaeencea  of  Paris,  Mr.  'I'enterden's 
ainusement  was  amply  prosideil  for.  Not  that  Antonia  prob- 
ably knew  anything  about  Paris,  for  she  had  only  lived,  as 
she  had  said,  in  an  enchanted  city  where  fountains  played.  Jets 
of  water  sparkling  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  on  every  hand 
were  palaces  and  lovely  gardens  full  of  lilac  trees,  a  mass  of 
sweet-scented  blossoming :  wiiere  she  wandered  until  wearied 
with  the  brightness  and  the  movement  in  the  broad  white 
streets,  where  the  trees  in  fresh  green  leaf  chequered  welcome 
shade  across  the  footways  to  flicker  on  the  walls  of  tall  houses : 
where  she  lingered  on  the  bridges  and  the  quays  and,  looking 
over  the  water  at  a  million  dancing  lights  yellow  by  the  clear 
sky  and  garish  in  the  soft  white  moonshine,  she  saw,  rising 
from  among  them,  square   and   dark,   the  towers  of    Notre 

She  readily  recorded  her  impressions,  and  the  chief  of  all, 
that  the  Parisians  never  go  to  bed,  and  the  philosophy  of 
history  all  her  own,  which  convinced  her  that  in  the  incessant 
rambling  of  wheels  over  the  stony  streets  you  may  find  the 
real  cause  of  all  French  re>'olutions.  'The  people  are  just 
cross  and  irritable  from  want  of  sleep,'  declaring  nerself  anti- 
republican,  and  nil  in  favour  of  a  despotic  government,  with  a 
punctually  enforced  Curfew  bell. 

She  described  her  little  apartment  where,  if  she  had  ever 
had  a  dull  moment,  and  she  never  had,  it  would  have  been 
easily  dispelled  in  looking  for  new  cupboards,  or  in  the  enu- 
meration of  those  she  hod  already  discovered  ;  for  all  her  walls 
took  to  pieces  like  those  of  a  Japanese  house,  and  tliough  she 
had  at  first  appeared  to  be  bounded  in  a  nut-shell,  she  found 
by  this  unexpected  extendon  of  dominion  she  really  was  a 
queen  of  infinite  space.  She  remembered  the  elegant  Minet— 
the  white  Angora  cat,  fretful  because  the  kitchen  was  always 
being  scrubb^l  out  with  bristly  brooms  and  many  pails  of 
water  —  the  accomplishe<l  Minet,  who,  with  ears  down  side- 
ways and  other  expressions  of  discontent,  would  on  umch 
supplication  from  you  give  lapatte.  She  recalled  to  Marv  her 
house-mate,  Kitty  Uainh am,  and  deaciibed  her  various  wiles  to 
lure  Kitty  to  the  Old  Masters  in  the  Ijouvre.  How  Kitty  was 
always  hungry  or  tired  or  wanted  to  go  to  the  Bon  ^larch^ 
and,  indeed,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Old  Masters  on 
any  consideration. 

'  Well,  here  are  frienils  ! '  Antonia  would  say  of  the  adorable 
Venus  or  Diana  ;  and  Kitty,  who  had  drawn  them  a  hundred 
times  and  never  got  the  better  of  them  yet,  would  eye  them 
reproachfully  as  she  replied— 

'  I  cannot  say  I  ever  thought  of  them  as  friends.' 

The  treasury  of  the  Louvi-o,  the  retreat  of  Ciuny,  the  book- 
stalls on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  the  china  sliop  near  the  Hdtel  de 
VUIe  with  its  delightful  jars  of  (luaint  provincial  shape,  this 
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was  Antonia's  Paris,  with  the  studios  and  the  jolly  chattering 
students,  and  their  English  club,  and  their  real  tea. 

Mr.  Tenterden  continued  in  an  excellent  humour  with  his 
surroundings  in  the  following  days,  and  when  Antonia  told 
him,  after  making  him  promise  secrecy,  of  Mary's  anguish  lest 
he  should  not  be  adequately  served  and  well  fed,  he  extended 
a  kind  patronage  to  Mary  also ;  he  had  rather  ignored  her  at 
first,  but  afterwards  Mary  achieved  some  entity  in  his  opinion 
as  a  nice,  quiet  little  housekeeping  girl. 

She  was  useful,  too,  to  till  an  interval  at  the  piano  between 
his  songs  or  duets  with  Antonia. 

When  Antonia,  in  a  pause  of  a  leisurely  summer  morning 

*  trying'  music  with  him,  told  how  Mary  wept  after  that 
terrible  first  dinner  and  refused  all  comfort,  he  laughed,  not 
at  all  ill  pleased. 

*  I  must  try  and  make  it  up  to  Mary,'  he  said. 

*  But  remember  you  promised  faithfully  not  to  tell ! '  said 
Antonia  warning  him. 

*  No,  no,  I  won't  tell,'  he  said,  and  in  effect  contented  himself 
with  sundry  elephantine  jokes  to  Mary,  flavoui'ed  by  liis  under- 
standing with  Antonia.  Mary  thought  Cousin  George  very 
good-natured ;  evidently  Antonia  liked  him  ;  John  did  not 
come  home  from  Dinas  in  the  evenings,  and  Owen's  opinions 
were  of  no  consequence  to  any  one. 

*  This  simplicity  of  life  is  really  so  very  pleasant,'  ^Ir.  Ten- 
terden said  to  Antonia,  *I  certainly  think  I  shall  not  go  on 
to  Scotland.  Why  should  I  ?  I  don't  shoot.  I  don't  care  for 
that  sort  of  thing  ;  and  I  find  the  quiet  here  very  restful ;  yes, 
certainly  very  nice  indeed.' 

Antonia  snowed  him  the  village,  and  introduced  to  him  the 
curate  and  Miss  Williams  and  Mrs.  Townley,  too,  and  they 
all  seemed  much  honoured,  though  Antonia  thought  him  rather 
uncivil. 

She  tried  to  cover  his  abruptness  by  staying  to  chat  with 
Mrs.  Townley,  but  he  waved  impatiently  for  her  to  come  on, 
where  he  waited  for  her  with  Carrie. 

*I  could  not  stem  Mrs.  Townley  s  eloquence,'  Antonia 
apologised. 

*  Eloquence  means  gossiping,  I  suppose,'  said  Cousin  George, 
who  always  condescended  nevertheless  to  Antonia's  prattle. 

*  I  must  ask  Owen  about  the  tithes,'  he  said.  *  You  heard 
what  this  person,  the  curate  here,  put  the  number  of  his 
congregation  at— a  foreign  church,  that's  what  it  is — a  foreign 
church  foisted  on  a  God-fearing  people.'  Mr.  Tenterden  re- 
peated this  phrase  as  if  it  were  a  good  idea  to  be  remembered. 

*  Yes,'  he  concluded,  *  Owen  had  better  get  up  the  figures  for 
me.' 

For  Mr.  CJeorge  Tenterden  had  announced  to  his  cousins  his 
intention  to  stand  in  the  Liberal  interest  for  Milsboro'  when 
the  Lord  took   the    present    member  (as  He  was  confidently 
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expected  to  <\o\  and  his  notion  that  Owen  miglit  be  useful 
in  his  support.  He  did  not  profess  such  advanced  vievrs  as 
Owen,  who  was  indeed  to  his  mind  nothing  short  of  revolu- 
tionary. 

*  Evolutionary/  corrected  Owen.  But  on  the  principle  of  half 
a  loaf  being  better  than  no  bread,  he  thought  Owen  might 
be  willing  to  work  for  him.  And  Owen  was  very  glad  to 
do  so. 

*I  deny  the  principle  of  half  a  loaf,  mind  ! '  he  said  :  *but  I 
agree  with  John,  one  must  take  what  one  can  get  and  not  be 
contented.'  And  they  fell  to  such  discussion  of  detail  that 
Antonia  was  left  all  unheeded.  However,  she  perceived  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  stem  a  torrent,  and  the  necessity  of 
goin^  with  the  stream,  and  becoming  much  interested  in  the 
election  she  insisted  upon  everything  being  explained  to  her ; 
and  Mr.  Tenterden  often  thought  she  might  have  proved  still 
more  useful  than  even  Owen.  His  children  were  too  younp  to 
be  in  his  confidence,  and  he  had  been  so  crushed  bv  his  wife's 
death  that  he  had  not  really  felt  any  interest  in  the  project, 
so  he  told  Antonia,  but  now,  with  intelligent  sympathy  about 
him,  the  matter  looked  differently :  he  felt  he  sliould  come 
forward  and  do  his  little  part  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow  beings. 

*  There  is  something  quite  peculiar  in  the  air  here,*  said 
Antonia,  reflecting  that  here  was  another  person  anxious  to 
devote  himself  to  humanity. 

*  Oh,  I  am  another  man  ! '  said  Mr.  Tenterden  ;  *  the  place  is 
quite  invigorating.  If  there  were  only  better  postal  arrange- 
ments.' 

*  But  you  have  represented  the  necessity  of  a  better  service, 
have  you  not?'  asked  Antonia  earnestly. 

Yes,  he  had  done  that,  and  there  were  other  little  reforms 
he  should  like  to  take  in  hand  :  but  he  appeared  to  have  a 
strong  obiection  to  little  reforms  proposed  oy  other  people, 
particularly  by  Owen.  He  did  not  carry  his  complaisance  so 
far  as  to  inform  Antonia  of  the  various  subjects  of  disagree- 
ment which  transpired,  but,  relying  on  her  intelligent  sympathy 
(wherein  she  did  not  fail  him),  he  did  tell  her  that  he  was 
himself  a  moderate  man.  and  Owen  was  feather-brained,  Owen 
was  all  up  in  the  clouas,  Owen  had  a  bee  in  his  bonnet  and 
was  flighty  and  flowery,  and,  in  short,  exhausting  metaphor, 
Owen  was  unpractical. 

Antonia  had  far  too  much  tact  to  express  her  wonder,  if 
this  were  so,  that  Owen  should  have  been  encouraged  to  pen 
Mr.  Tenterden's  election  address  and  sketch  out  all  his  speeches, 
concluding  that  Mr.  Tenterden  considered  such  things  mere 
literary  effusions,  where  floweriness  and  flightiness  were  ex- 
cusable or  even  appropriate :  mere  works  of  the  imagination, 
not  intended  to  be  of  real  utility  or  bear  reference  to  the 
absolute  conduct  of  life. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  when  Gteorge  Tenterden  had  fetched 
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John  over  from  Dinas,  Antonia  was  sitting  in  the  deep-bayed 
window  of  the  hall  while  the  three  men  were  talking  together. 
She  could  only  gather  that  Greorge  Tenterden  was  full  of 
pleased  satisfaction  with  John,  but  pressing  upon  him  at  the 
same  time  some  course  he  skilfully  avoided  committing  him- 
self to.  She  did  not  understand  the  fragments  of  conversation 
that  came  to  her  about  piece-work,  lists  of  prices,  'speeding- 
up'  the  engines,  trades  -  unions :  but  she  was  interested  m 
Owen's  thunder-cloud  of  expression,  and  waited  every  moment 
for  the  lightning. 

'You  can  pretty  well  dictate  to  your  hands  here,'  said 
George  Tenterden,  'that's  the  beautv  of  it.  Why,  do  you 
suppose  we  are  all  going  aiield  out  of  the  towns  ? ' 

*  Working  out  a  bigger  system  than  you  have  ken  of,  I 
should  say,'  said  Owen  not  very  civilly. 

The  lightning  began  to  play  a  little,  and  presently  Antonia 
heard  George  lenterden  say  angrily,  turning  to  John,  'Why, 
he's  mad  !  he's  as  mad  as  a  March  hare  !  What  d'ye  mean  by 
such  foolery,  Owen?'  he  cried;  'the  hands  are  a  long  sight 
better  off  than  the  masters.  They  have  not  got  to  pay  their 
own  wages ! ' 

Owen  started  up.  '  No  ?  then  where  do  their  wages  come 
from  ?    Who  does  pay  them  ? ' 

John  smiled.  '  Come,  George !  we'd  better  quit,'  he  said 
coolly;  'the  young  'un  will  jaw  to  all  time  if  you  give  him  such 
a  lead  as  that.' 

Owen  looked  impatiently  at  his  brother  and  flung  himself 
into  a  chair  by  the  table  as  the  other  two  went  away. 
Antonia  looked  round  and  saw  how  he  sat  leaning  back  there 
thinking,  his  eyes  dark  still  with  a  lingering  frown. 

John  returned  presently,  whistling,  drew  a  chair  slowly  up 
by  Owen's  and  felt  in  his  pockets  for  his  pipe. 

Mack,'  said  Owen,  'you  are  a  temporising  beggar.' 

John  brought  his  pipe  out  and  felt  for  his  tobacco-pouch. 

'  My  boy,'  he  said,  *  don't  you  know  you  must  take  the  pieces 
as  you  find  them,  and  hang  on  to  your  opportunity — when  it 
occurs  ? ' 

'This  is  a  cursed  mean  dodge  George  Tenterden's  putting 
you  up  to,'  said  Owen. 

Tlkerewas  a  pause  while  John  filled  his  pipe  and  began  whistling 
again  *  Scots  wna  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled.'  He  left  off  at '  Welcome 
to  your  gory  bed,'  and  laughed  :  'All  right,  Owen,'  he  said. 

*  If  ever  there  was  a— a  fox.  Jack,  it's  you,'  said  Owen. 

'If  ever  there  was  a  gosling,'  replied  John,  'dear  boy,  it's 
yourself.  You  are  so  excessively  young,'  he  said  looking  com- 
passionately at  Owen. 

*  You  ought  to  have  been  Talleyrand's  confidential  secretary,* 
said  Owen;  'you  would  have  enjoyed  the  place  immensely,  and 
put  your  chief  up  to  a  wrinkle  now  and  again  too.  I  can't 
stand  George  Tenterden.' 
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*  No/  said  John.    *  He  can't  stand  you.* 

*  Well,  I  suppose  you  mean  to  sail  your  own  ship  in  spite  of 
contrary  winds  ? '  said  Owen  smiling. 

*I  may  have  to  tack  a  little/  said  John ;  'but  it  would  be  a 
new  calculation  to  me  to  find  yours  other  than  a  favouring 
gale  to  my  barque.' 

*  Would  it  so  ?  yet,  Jack,  if  it  is  masters  versus  men,  you  are 
a  master.' 

*  Yes.    There  is  something  in  that,  I  daresay '  said  John. 

*If  you  knuckle  under  to  George  Tenteraen,'  said  Owen 
standing  up  and  looking  down  at  his  brother,  *you  will  be 
cheating  the  hands  in  a  pitiful,  sneaking,  thievish  dodee.' 

*  You  don't  conserve  energy,  Owen,'  said  John  placidly.  *  All 
that  fire  should  glow  at  the  mill  gates.  Make  your  speeches  to 
the  hands,  dear  boy,  not  to  me.' 

*I'll  speechify— all  round— to  every  one,  if  you  really  mean 
to  come  this  little  game.' 

*  What  must  be,  shall  be,'  answered  John. 

*  What  shall  be,  must  be  !  you  meiin '  cried  Owen. 

*  Ah,  that's  all  the  difference,  my  son,  said  John.  '  You  want  a 
little  patience  to  work  that  out.' 

*And  a  little  diplomatic  talent,  I  suppose,  you  think?'  asked 
Owen. 

*  Possibly,'  said  John. 

Becoming  interested  after  this  in  the  points  at  issue,  An  tenia 
gathered  that  Owen's  theories  of  education  were  somewhat  to 
blame  in  inducing  a  little  further  unpleasantness  between  the 
cousins,  Mr.  Tenterden  objecting  to  Owen's  strictures  on  the 
employment  of  half-timers,  and  that  John  so  far  from  having  a 
single- hearted  devotion  to  the  profits  of  business  in  this  matter, 
had  consistently  discouraged  child  lalx)ur. 

*  What  is  a  family  wage  ? '  asked  Antonia. 

*  Simply,  all  the  family  clubs  its  earnings  together  and  is  able 
to  live  in  greater  prosperity  and  comfort.  Why  should  great  boys 
and  girls  be  forbidden  to  help  their  parents  ?  Their  interests  are 
well  considered,  their  education  goes  forward,  and  it  should  be 
their  pride  as  well  as  it  is  their  duty  to  help  their  mother  to  buy 
a  sufficient  meal  or  build  a  better  tire  against  the  winter's  cold.' 

Antonia  said  that  seemed  very  right,  and,  wondering  how 
Owen  could  gainsay  such  sentiments,  she  sought  him  out  one 
hot  afternoon  when  he  was  at  work  in  his  bam,  and  repeated 
them  to  him. 

*What  do  you  think?' 

*  I  think,'  said  Owen,  busy  with  his  counter,  *  that  you  can- 
not make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.' 

*I  believe  I  have  heard  that  before  and  thought  it  an  in- 
elegant proverb,'  said  Antonia.    *  What  is  its  application  ? ' 

'George  Tenterden  prefers  statistics  that  support  his  views,' 
said  Owen  nodding  good-humou redly  at  Antonia.  *A  foreign 
church  is  one  thing,  and  the  figures  are  not  to  be  contested,  but 
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half-timers  is  another  thing,  and  the  figures  are  all  humbug. 
I  daresay  he  is  right ;  there  is  nothinp^  so  false  as  figures,'  said 
Owen  breaking  out  into  the  stirring  chorus  of  *  The  liot  potato 
can,'  as  he  looked  for  another  tool. 

Antonia  joined  in,  and  they  finished  the  chorus  cheerfully 
together. 

*  But,'  said  Antonia  then,  *  what  do  you  think  ? ' 

*  In  the  instance  of  a  wage  not  sufficient  for  the  family's  sub- 
sistence 1 '  asked  Owen  ;  *  why,  I  think  the  man  who  offers  it  is 
presumably  a  cad,  and  the  man  who  takes  it  probably  a  fool, 
and  whichever  of  them  is  responsible  for  the  exploitation  oi 
children,  the  robbing  them  of  natural  development,  staking  the 
interests  of  a  race  against  a  pot  of  beer  or  a  pint  of  champagne, 
that  man  is  undoubtedly  a  criminal.' 

*  I  cannot  think  why  men  are  married  if  they  do  not  earn 
enough  to  live  upon.' 

'  I  cannot  think  why  men  do  not  earn  enough  so  that  they 
can  marry ;  all  things  fitting,'  said  Owen,  *  it  is  only  another  way 
of  putting  it.' 

'  It  is  all  political  economy,  is  it  not  ?  and  market  value  and 
supply  and  demand  ? '  said  Antonia. 

*  Certainly,'  said  Owen,  *and  rings  and  trusts,  and  comers 
and  ground  values,  and  various  devices.' 

*\ou  see  I  do  not  understand  political  economy,'  said 
Antonia. 

'  Nor  no  man,'  answered  Owen  ;  *  but  you  can  understand  that 
well-to-do  cotton  spinners,  and  men  who  have  struck  ile,  and 
American  millionaires  are  the  real  successors  of  the  Israelites 
and  the  chosen  people  of  Gk)d.  The  earth  is  theirs  and  the  ful- 
ness thereof.  In  all  history  man  is  for  ever  attempting  to 
reverse  the  decree,  the  fittest  shall  survive.' 

*Rich  people  ought  not  to  survive?'  asked  Antonia.  *Ah, 
what  a  pity  you  are  so  lat«  in  coming  to  judgment.  Only 
think  how  you  would  have  enjoyed  yourself  presiding  at  the 
guillotine  in  the  reign  of  terror.  You  would  have  had  my  head 
off  in  a  twinkling,  for  though,  unfortunately,  I  am  not  rich,  I 
should  like  to  be. 

'  Everything  is  to  be  had,'  said  Owen  philosophically,  *  at  its 
price.' 

Following  his  glance  Antonia  saw  Mr.  Tenterden  coming 
along  by  the  yew  hedge. 

'  1  find,'  saia  that  gentleman,  *  we  cannot  make  the  expedition 
to  Bettwys  in  one  day ;  we  should  do  better  to  stay  a  night 
somewhere.  Will  you  consult  with  Mary  and  let  me  know  if 
you  would  like  it  ?  because  then  I  will  telegraph  for  rooms.' 

Mary,  Aubrey,  and  Antonia  made  manv  little  expeditions 
about  the  country  side  with  George  Tenteraen. 

Antonia  in  her  retired  nook  in  the  hall,  whence  she  had  over- 
heard a  former  conversation,  heard  John  give  Aubrey  leave  of 
absence,  and  add,  to  Antonia's  embarrassment,  for  she  did  not 
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like  then  to  attract  his  attention  to  her  presence,  *  Now's  your 
chance,  Aubrey  ;  if  Miss  Smith  cannot  coax  some  manner  out 
of  you  you  can  go  and  hang  yourself  for  an  ingrained  bumpkin, 
for  no  revolution  of  blue  moons  will  ever  bring  you  such  another 
mistress  of  the  ceremonies/ 

'  Oh,  she's  a  verv  jolly  girl ! '  said  Aubrey  carelessly,  and  then 
with  a  deep  blush  :  *for  my  part,  you  know,  Jack,  I — I  think 
Bella  Price  is  the  prettier  girl  of  the  two.' 

John  held  his  nead  back  and  watched  the  curl  of  smoke 
slowly  ascending.     He  put  his  pipe  back  in  his  mouth. 

'  Do  you  ? '  he  asked. 

Aubrey  with  one  of  his  long  less  gathered  up  caressed  his 
bony  ankle.  *  You  know,  Jack,  I  aon't  believe  you  ever  look  at 
a  girl,'  he  said.  John  smoked  stolidly.  He  got  up  presently  in 
a  slow  deliberation,  but  Aubrey  was  dying  to  get  an  answer  out 
of  him  if  he  could,  attacking  him  again.  *  Jack,  vou  really  must 
have  noticed  that  Bella  Price  is — stunning,  you  Know.' 

*Miss  Price  is  a  lady  of  great  attractions,  witliout  doubt,' 
said  John  with  a  simple  convincing  seriousness  |  *but  I  should 
not  feel  inclined  to  spit  you  on  a  rapier's  point  m  consequence 
of  them.' 

He  walked  slowly  up  and  down,  and  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
his  pipe  very  much,  when  Aubrey  in  a  sudden  inspiration  was 
movecl  to  a  brilliant  repartee.  *  Do  you  mean  you  would  call 
me  out  for  Tony,  Jack  ? 

*  No,' said  John  calmly;  *no,  I  should  content  myself  with 
pointing  out  to  you  that  the  jokes  of  third-rate  provincial  town 
tea-parties  are  not  likely  to  be  so  successful  here  at  Hendra. 
Ancl  in  a  friendly  spirit,  Aubrey,  I  should  advise  you  wherever 
you  are  not  to  try  and  be  too  witty  and  sparkling,  or  somebody 
or  another  might  kick  you,  and  naturally  you  would  not  like 
that,  would  you?'  Regarding  Aubrey  with  the  utmost  bene- 
volence, John  took  his  hat  from  the  table  and  went  out.  Then 
Owen  came  down  the  hall  and  heard  Aubrey's  complaint,  *  I 
do  think  Jack's  the  biggest  brute  I  ever  did  see.' 

*  As  a  matter  of  inches  ? '  asked  Owen  ;  *  or  as  having  capacity 
of  being  unpleasant  ? ' 

*  He's  confoundedly  unpleasant,'  said  Aubrey.  *  Of  course  you 
laugh,  but  even  you,  Owen,  couldn't  make  out  that  Jack's 
sympathetic' 

*Well,  well,  what  has  he  done?'  asked  Owen. 

But  Aubrey  sat  hunched  up  in  his  chair  nursing  his  ankle 
in  silence,  only  saying  at  last  when  Owen  had  gathered  to- 
gether some  papers  he  had  come  to  fetch  from  the  hall 
table,  *  You  know,  Owen,  it  would  be  just  awful  to  have  to  tell 
Jack  if  one  ever  thought  of — of  getting  engaged  to  any  one, 
you  know.' 

*  Well,  but  Aubrey,  on  the  whole  T  wouldn't  think  of  it,  if  I 
were  you,'  said  Owen. 

*  Of  course  I  didn't  say  I  did,'  said  Aubrey. 
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*  No/  Owen  agreed  ^  *  of  course  not' 

*  Still,  what  I  say  is,  Owen/  persisted  Aubrey,  *that  some 
time  I  snail  get  engaj^ed — whether  Jack  likes  it  or  not.* 

*But  I  should  think  he  would  be  delighted,'  said  Owen. 
*  Why  should  you  think  he  would  not  be  ? ' 

'  Don't  you  be  such  a  humbug,  Owen,'  said  Aubrey.  *  I  con- 
sider that  Jack  is — beastlv  unsympathetic' 

Antonia  had  proposed  that  Owen  should  come  upon  this 
longer  excursion,  but  he  was  too  much  occupiexl. 

*  And  I  think,'  said  George  Tenterden,  crunching  along  the 
pebble  path  at  Antonia's  side,  *  we  shall  do  a  great  deal  letter 
without  that  fiery  reformer.' 

*A11  to  ourselves,'  said  Antonia,  *and  with  nothing  dis- 
agreeable.' 

'  I  am  sure  it  is  only  the  right  thing  to  make  everything  as 
agreeable  for  you  as  possible,  said  Mr.  Tenterden,  *  to  whom  we 
all  owe  so  much.' 

They  had  reached  the  porch  and.  with  a  little  smile  for  Mr. 
Tenterden's  ponderous  goodwill,  Antonia  pulled  a  rose  down 
from  the  wall 

*  Half  light  half  shade  she  stood,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden,  who 
prided  himself  upon  his  acquaintance  with  the  poets,  meaning 
strictly  by  the  term  Longfellow  and  Tennyson ;  and  then 
stopped,  feeling  that  the  rest  of  the  quotation  was  inapplicable 
because  he  certainly  was  not  an  old  man ;  nor  would  Antonia 
for  a  moment  think  so  ;  only  he  was  her  elder,  considerably  her 
elder,  and  on  the  whole 

'  I  hope  by  your  ominous  pause,'  said  Antonia,  *  you  do  not 
think  me  unworthy  of  the  conclusion,  or  by  chance  that  I  am 
enough  to  make  a  young  man  old.' 

*  No,  I  do  not  mean  that,'  said  Gteorge  Tenterden.  Indeed, 
she  was  very  pretty  to  see  by  that  background  of  mossy  wall 
and  ivied  nest  of  latticed  window,  a  little  dimple  near  the  arch 
curve  of  her  mouth  as  she  chose  one  rosebud  and  held  it  up  to 
him.  The  touch  of  mischief  in  her  shy  glance  flashed  swiftly 
when  she  met  his  look  into  a  smile  of  merry  triumph. 


CHAPTER   VI 

And  siller  hae  to  spare. 

SofifE  of  Mr.  Tenterden's  little  peculiarities  did  not  tend  to 
make  him  an  ideal  travelling  companion, — descending,  watch 
in  hand,  at  every  station  with  such  playful  irony  as — 

*  Don't  let  me  hurry  you,  guard,  we  are  only  three  minutes 
late  as  yet,  and  you  may  as  well  make  it  up  to  ten.' 

Nor  did  Antonia  really  admire  that  disposition  which  made 
Mr.  Tenterden  very  careful  not  to  give  the  porter  more  than 
twopence  for  carrying  their  bags,  and,  generally,  cut  necessary 
largesse  very  fine  indeed,  so  that  all  the  coachmen  and  waiters 
who  had  any  experience  of  him  looked  sad  when  they  saw  him 
coming — an  exacting  master  and  a  careful  gent  as  looked  twice 
at  every  sixpence  and  made  it  threepence  if  he  could.  But 
although,  like  Mrs.  Gilpin,  he  had  a  frugal  mind,  Mr.  Tenterden 
was  at  the  same  time  a  very  magnificent  bashaw,  with  what 
seemed  to  the  girls  quite  regal  views  as  to  the  accommodation 
proper  for  his  party,  and  a  fastidiousness  about  his  cookery 
which  was  Mary's  astonishment  when  she  remembered  how 
cheerfully  lie  had  accepted  their  simple  ways  at  Hendra.  Yet 
all  Mr.  Tenterden  asked  was  that  he  should  have  the  best  of 
everything,  and  Mary's  liospitality  had  been  very  pleasant  to 
him  after  the  heavy  splendour  of  Denmark  Hill,  though  he 
liked  obsequious  homage,  and  exacted  it  in  a  dissatisfied  and 
grudging  manner,  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  dependants  or 
inferiors.  These  were  merely  Antonia's  private  criticisms,  not 
uttered  even  to  Mary,  and  tneir  expedition  was  considered  by 
all  three  to  l>e  a  brilliant  success ;  Mr.  Tenterden  returning, 
iis  he  had  started,  in  bland  good  humour. 

*  It  lias  been  very  pleasant,'  said  Mary  as  she  sat  by  Antonia's 
table  the  evening  tney  returned  and  looked  at  her  brushing  her 
curly  hair. 

'It  was  a  very  good  thing  we  have  had  such  fine  weather,' 
said  Antonia,  certain  within  herself  that  Mr.  Tenterden  was  a 
fair-weather  traveller  only. 

'  And  how  goixl  and  kind  Cousin  George  is,'  said  Mary. 

*  Very,'  said  Antonia  carelessly,  trying  t\\e  eSec\.  o?  «*  xv^^ 
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style  of  hair-dressing ;  *  and  Mary/  she  added  when  she  had 
finally  decided  against  it,  *  why  don't  you  marry  him  ? ' 

*  Marry  him,  marry  Cousin  George  ! '  said  Mary.  *  How  funny 
you  are,  Tony ;  who  could  possibly  imagine  such  a  ridiculous 
thing?' 

'  Vv  hy  ridiculous  ? '  asked  Antonia  ;  '  he  must  many  somelxxly, 
you  know.     All  men  marry,  especially  widowers.' 

*  Oh  don't,  Tony '  said  Mary  in  a  hurt  voice  ;  *  you  cannot 
think  how  grieved  he  was  when  Mrs.  Tenterden  died.  He 
never  could  marry  again.' 

*  The  more  grieved  he  is,  the  more  will  he  feel  the  need  of 
consolation,'  said  Antonia  ;  *  now  you  are  ridiculous  if  you  like, 
Mary,  imagining  that  a  man  would  have  any  reiil  feeling  such  as 
you  would  nave.  They  are  made  differently  ;  they  only  want  to 
be  well  fed  and  have  people  make  them  comfortable.  Think 
about  it,  Mary  :  you  would  be  a  perfect  angel  to  his  seven 
children,  who,  I  am  sure,  are  absolutely  odious.  He  could 
not  do  better,  and  it  would  be  a  very  nice  arrangement 
for  you.' 

*Tony,  Tony,' said  Mary,  *you  really  are  wrong  to  make  a 
jest  of  everything  like  that.  If  one  did  not  know  you,  one 
would  think  to  hear  you,  that  you  were  quite  worldly.  It 
cannot  be  right  you  should  talk  so  that  anyone  might  have 
a  wrong  impression  of  you.' 

So  Mary  remonstrated,  shaking  her  little  Pui'itan  head  with 
its  neat  brown  braids  very  gravely  at  Antonia  :  her  sisters 
found  her  only  fault  a  little  partiality  for  managing  and  giving 
advice. 

Antonia  smiled  with  superior  depth.  *  I  assure  you,  Mary,' 
she  said,  *  it  is  quite  being  the  reverse  of  worldly  to  propose  Mr. 
Tenteitlen  to  you.' 

*  Well,  dear,  of  course  I  know  you  are  only  in  fun,'  said  Mary  ; 

*  why,  look  how  old  he  is !  and  I  am  sure,'  she  added  with  a 
laughing  sense  of  retaliation,  *  it  is  you  he  would  want  to  marry, 
Tony,  for  he  admires  you  ever  so  much.  Any  one  can  see 
that ! 

Antonia  frowned  as  she  fastened  up  her  hair. 

*  Don't  be  angry,  Tony,'  said  Mary  giving  her  a  little  kiss  and 
and  a  pat ;  *  he  is  only  in  the  fashion.  Every  one  admires  you 
who  sees  you.' 

*  You  are  too  foolish  for  anything,'  said  Antonia  sailing  out  of 
the  room. 

*  Well,  you  began  it,'  said  Mary  following  her  ;  *  but  make  it 
up,  Tony,  and  let  us  l>e  friends.' 

Antonia  kept  back  in   the  window  on  the  broad  landing. 

*  There  is  your  brother,  Mary.' 

Mary  ran  down  to  John.  *  Tony  and  I  have  been  quarrelling 
because  I  said  she  was  pretty.' 

John  gave  an  unconcerned  look  up  the  stairs  where  Antonia 
bad  met  Owen  with  a  smile :  her  white  gown  contrasted  with 
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the  dark  oak  panelling  of  the  wall,  and  the  bunch  of  yellow 
roses  she  was  wearing  made  perfect  colour  with  the  chestnut  of 
her  hair. 

*  It  is  a  di'eadful  waste/  mused  Marv  pathetically,  *  that  the 
one  absolutely  handsome  member  of  our  family  should  be 
Owen,  when  there  are  four  of  us  girls !  Cousin  (Jeoree  is  so 
vexed  at  having  to  go  to  Manchester  to-morrow  ;  but  ne  savs 
he  shall  come  back  as  soon  as  he  gets  his  business  done  there. 

'So  I  understand,'  said  John  opening  the  door  of  the  oak 
parlour. 

And  so  George  Tenterden  took  great  care  to  assure  Antonia 
when  he  managed  to  stroll  alone  with  her  through  the  moonlit 
garden. 

'  I  shall  return  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can.' 

*  Oh  yes,  jrou  must^'  said  Antonia,  but  not  very  heartily. 

'  The  fact  is,'  he  said  in  a  stumbling  of  words,  *  I  want  to  ask 
your  advice,  that  is,  not  exactly  your  advice,  but  your  opinion, 
of  a  course  that  has  suggested  itself  to  me.  I  should  like  to  consult 
with  you,  I  mean.     To  talk  it  over,  you  know,  to  talk  it  over.' 

Antonia  looked  seriously  before  her,  and  forbore  to  ask 
upon  what  subject  the  consultation  was  to  be,  and  Mr.  George 
Tenterden  hesitated,  a  little  confused  because  Antonia  gave 
him  no  assistance,  pausing  at  this  point  in  her  usual  pretty 
methods  of  talking  nim  over. 

*  Well,  we  will  let  it  be  until  I  return,'  he  said,  *  and  then  I 
shall  hope  you  will  be  willing  to — in  fact  to  talk  it  over.  But  I 
will  just  say  that  how  very — in  fact,  charming,  altogether, 
surprising — delighted  to  have  met  you ' 

Antonia  came  out  of  her  reserve  with  her  own  bright  smile. 
*We  have  had  a  perfectly  lovely  time,  have  we  not?  Qood 
night' 

Greorge  Tenterden  seized  her  hand.  *  Ah,  remember,'  he  said, 
*we  are  saying  good-bye,  though  it  is  only  for  a  little  time. 
Are  you  not  sorry  ?  just  a  little  i' 

*  I  will  see  you  off  at  Dinas  to-morrow,'  said  Antonia. 

*  Will  you,  indeed  ? '     He  still  held  her  hand. 

*Yes,'  said  Antonia,  *but — good  night — I  am  sure  Mary 
wants  me.'  She  released  her  hand,  and  waving  it  towards  him, 
ran  into  the  house. 

*  Oh  I  couldn't ! '  she  said  half  aloud  to  herself,  as  she  gained 
her  own  room  :  and  then  sat  down  to  think  why  she  couldn't. 

*  You  stupid,  thing  ! '  she  said  presently,  addressing  her  own 
reflection  in  the  glass  ;  *  what  do  you  want,  then  ?  what  is  it  you 
do  want  ?    Haven't  you  got  any  brains  ? ' 

She  continued  to  think  as  she  sat  down  by  the  open  window. 
*  Owen  has  finished  the  bam,  and  there  will  be  a  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  to-morrow ;  what  a  comfort  lie  will  be  safely 
out  of  the  way  at  Manchester  ! ' 

Her  fancy  sped  quickly.  *One  of  the  largest  houses  on 
Denmark  Hill.    I  know  tlie  sort  of  thing ;  reeking  ol  TciorL^^. 
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I  wonder  what  the  drawing-rooms  are  like  ?    To  have  plenty  of 

money ' 

Visions  arose  of  carriages  with  prancing  steeds,  which  should 
convey  her  to  patronising  calls  on  old  acquaintances  :  she  saw 
herself  disdainfully  taking  choice  of  furbelows  from  the  best 
shops  :  and,  dearest  joy  !  might  it  not  be  hers  to  patronise  the 
arts,  inviting  Mrs.  Tomkins  to  one  of  her  second-hand  dinners, 
or  less  select  assemblies.  Chippendale  and  Wedgwood  were  in 
her  mind,  herself  in  perfect  toilette,  receiving  cultured  guests 
(culture,  not  citjr,  that  was  plain  to  her),  cultured  guests  such 
as  would  appreciate,  it  might  be  even  hoped  would  envy,  her 
upholstery  as  a  scheme  of  decoration :  when  she  heard  a  step 
below.  She  drew  back  cautiously,  for  she  guessed  who  went 
there,  and  would  not  be  seen.  Hidden  in  the  darkness,  leaning 
her  head  against  the  wall  in  the  deep  embrasure  of  the  lattice 
window,  she  watched  John  come  sloi^'ly  along  the  terrace  walk, 
with  his  dog  at  his  heels,  and  jmuse  a  moment  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  looking  over  the  quaint  old  gardens,  while  Fley  lay 
down  at  his  feet  He  stooped  and  patted  the  dog  presently, 
and  it  followed  him  down  the  wide  shallow  steps  to  the 
garden. 

*  Oh,  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  T ' 

*  Why,  what  a  good  voice  you  have  ! '  said  Antonia  to  herself ; 
*I  wonaer  how  it  is  I  never  neard  you  singT 

*  Stay  and  hear  your  true  love's  coming.' 

A  bark  from  Fley — a  pause  in  the  moonlight  again — whistling  to 
the  dog  pursuing  some  nocturnal  creature  into  the  slirubberies — 
Fley  tearing  to  meet  him— following  soberly  along  the  terrace — 
a  door  closed. 

Antonia  looked  out  into  the  moonlight  silence  for  a  moment 
before  she  rose  and  closed  the  window  suddenly  with  a  snap. 

*  It  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  world,'  she  said,  *  that  ever  was 
invented ! ' 


CHAPTER  VII 

*  The  time  has  come/  the  walrus  said, 

*  To  talk  of  many  things  .  .  . ' 

She  kept  her  word  and  drove  into  Dinas  the  next  morning  to 
see  Mr.  George  Tenterden  off,  sitting  with  him  and  Carrie  in 
the  back  of  the  waggonette.     John  was  driving. 

She  thought  Mr.  Tenterden  showed  to  more  advantage  in 
Carrie's  society  than  in  any  one  else's  ;  he  was  kindly  and 
pleasant,  and  she  could  readily  l^elieve  he  was  the  same  with 
nis  own  children.  She  prompted  Carrie  to  ask  him  about  his 
little  girls,  and  warily  kept  tne  conversation  all  tlie  way  under 
her  own  control,  professing  the  greatest  horror  and  indignation 
when  she  found  ne  did  not  know  the  history  of  the  white  cat, 
and  insisting  upon  Carrie's  instructing  him. 

Aubrey  sat  with  John  in  front,  and  said  he  had  an  idea. 
'  Then  you  be  careful  how  you  part  from  it,'  John  counselled 
him. 

*I  wish  you  would  just  be  serious,  Jack,'  said  Aubrey  petu- 
lantly ;  *  it  is  something  I  want,  if  you  will  agree  to  it.' 

*I  will  agree  to  anything,'  said  John,  *  except  to  your 
entering  on  the  state  of  holy  matrimony  ;  and  if  Gover  publishes 
the  banns,  I  shall  forbid  them.' 

*I  wouldn't  be  such  an  ass  if  I  were  you,'  said  Aubrey 
loftilv. 

'Ihat  involves  the  whole  question  of  free  will  and  pre- 
destination,' said  John ;  *  but  what  is  it  you  want,  al  ways 
supposing  it  isn't  Miss  Price,  who  is  something  afar,  you  know, 
from  the  sphere  of  your  sorrow  ? ' 

'  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter,'  said  Aubrey  gloomily  ;  *  whatever  I 
say  or  whatever  I  want,  you'll  make  game  of  me.' 

*  Be  game  and  speak  up  ;  do,'  said  John. 

*  I  want  a  violin,'  Aubrey  announced. 

'  Ch  lord  ! '  said  John  ;  *  no  wonder  you  hesitated  to  deal  me 
that  blow.' 

*  Well,  Jack,'  said  Aubrey  in  a  pause,  *  won't  you  let  me  liave 
one  '^ ' 

*  It  is  a  matter  for  arrangement,'  said  John;  *in  the  first 
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place  we  have  to  risk  Owen's  serious  opposition  to  such  an 
acquirement/ 

^Owen! ' 

John  interrupted.  *  Yes,  yes,  I  know  Owen  is  quite  keen  to 
get  you  any  mortal  thing  you  want,  but  what  is  Owen's 
ambition  for  you  ?  not  merely  that  you  should  be  a  man,  which 
might  come  to  pass — I  wouldn't  discourage  you,  Aubrey,  Heaven 
sort  all ! — but  a  brother,  Aubrey,  a  citizen.  Now,  if  you  have  a 
violin,  you  will  be  making  a  oistinctly  anti-social  movement ; 
and  as  I  say,  we  have  got  to  reckon  with  Owen  there.  There's 
no  making  any  pretence  of  considering  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  in  that  business,  you  throw  that  to 
the  winas,  and  put  your  duty  to  your  neighbour  out  of  court 
altogether.' 

*  Jack,  do  you  mean  you  won't  let  me  have  a  violin  ? ' 

*  No,  I  don't  say  that.  But  there  are  grave  issues,  Aubrey, 
and  it  behoves  us  to  consider  them.  If  you  cannot  see  your 
way  to  any  other  creed,  a  hedonist  you  must  be,  and  I  will  get 
you  a  violin,  which  won't  be  exactly  a  Strad  to  begin  with. 
Then  you  see,  Aubrey,  a  measure  of  self -protection  must  follow  : 
supposing  I  get  you  a  fiddle,  and  I  can  find  any  grovelling 
worm  sufficiently  debased  and  lost  enough  to  all  sense  of  art 
as  to  teach  you  to  play  on  it :  I  trust  you  are  following  the 
thread  of  my  remarks,  Aubrey * 

*  Ye — es,  Jack  ! ' 

*  Well  then,  that's  on  mv  part  you  see,  and  to  be  reconciled  to 
my  own  conscience  how  1  can  best  do  it :  the  question  for  you 
is,  will  you  swear  to  practise  in  the  harness-room,  or  the  bams, 
or  cow-sheds,  or  any  spot  your  suffering  family  indicates  to  you 
as  being  sufficiently  remote  1 ' 

*  Yes,  Jack.' 

*Very  well.  I  will  inquire  into  the  matter  at  once,  and 
break  the  news  at  home,  Aubrey.  And  I  trust  the  recording 
angel  won't  book  it  in  permanent  ink  against  either  you 
or  me.' 

*  Yes.  Jack.' 

*  No,  said  John  gravely ;  *  no.  Jack,  Aubrey.' 

*  Well  no,  Jack — I  mean  yes.  I  don't  know,'  said  Aubrey,  *  I 
shall  like  to  have  a  violin.' 

John  laughed.  *  Bless  you,  Aubrey,  you  are  quite  as  innocent 
as  a  dove,  if  you  are  not  as  wise  as  a  serpent :  and  you  don't 
want  to  be  a  twining  serpent,  do  you  ? ' 

*  I  can't  think  what  you  are  talking  about.  Jack,'  said  Aubrey 
with  round  eves  of  astonishment,  *  serpents.' 

'  Not  at  all,  Aubrey ;  doves,  I  said,'  corrected  John  ;  *  doves.' 
*I  don't  see  what  doves  have  got  to  do  with  my  violin,' 
protested  Aubrey. 

*  No  ;  but  when  you  play  upon  your  violin,  Aubrey,  there  isn't 
a  soul  but  will  long  for  the  wings  of  a  dove  to  fly  away  and  be 
at  rest.     I  shan't,  because  I  am  never  going  to  hear  you  ;  if  1 
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did — doves  wouldn't  be  in  it,  it  would  be  a  case  of  birds  of 
prey  and  serpents'  teeth  commingled  in  judicious  proportions.' 
Aubrey  reflected  in  silence,  and  John  whistled  a  tew  notes, 
and  then  hummed  to  himself — 

*  Oh  for  the  wings,  for  the  wings ' 


He  looked  back  to  the  carriage,  and  Antonia  was  looking  round 
at  him,  attracted  by  the  musical  note  in  his  voice. 

He  jumped  down  at  the  *  Blue  Lion,'  and  called  to  a  groom 
there  to  drive  them  on  to  the  station.  *  I  must  get  on  to  my 
work.  Come,  Aubrey.  What  time  shall  I  order  lunch  for  you 
and  Carrie,  Miss  Smith  ?  and  at  what  time  shall  you  care  to  go 
back?' 

*  Oh,  when  you  wish,'  said  Antonia.  *  You  must  be  back  in 
time  for  the  shareholders'  meeting,  must  you  not  ? ' 

'  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  going  back  to-day,'  said  John. 

'  Oil,  very  well,*  said  Antonia  indifferently.  She  continued 
to  feel  indifferent  when  she  had  bidden  George  Tenterden  fare- 
well at  the  station,  very  indifferent  indeed ;  indifferent  to  every- 
thing in  Dinas.     She  wished  she  had  not  come. 

She  went  back  to  the  *  Blue  Lion '  with  Carrie,  where  their 
lunch  awaited  them.  She  tried  to  revive  her  flagging  energies, 
and  make  merry  for  Carrie  over  the  repast  John  haid  ordered. 

*  Mr.  Tenterden  said  I  was  to  be  sure  to  bring  you  a  cup  of 
tea,  miss,  after  your  lunch,'  said  the  landlady  bringing  the  tea. 

Antonia  supposed  John  must  have  noticed  that  she  and  Mary 
anticipated  five  o'clock  with  tea  after  lunch :  it  was  rather 
thoughtful  of  him. 

She  wondered  what  his  business  could  be  that  made  him 
relinquish  his  purpose  of  attending  the  shareholders'  meeting 
at  Hendra.  But  it  did  not  matter  :  she  should  go  through  with 
her  plans  in  Dinas  just  the  same,  and  she  did  not  ask  herself  the 
same — same  as  what  ?    Or  if  she  asked,  found  no  answer. 

She  sallied  forth  to  sketch  the  old  ivied  bridge  from  the 
riverside  in  the  town  fields. 

Carrie  was  well  amused  to  sit  by  her  side  and  watch  stray 
tourists  come  and  go.  Mr.  Tenterden  had  continually  advised 
Antonia  about  her  painting,  that  she  should  try  a  more  finished 
style  and  cultivate  a  smooth  surface :  he  had  a  considerable 
collection  at  Denmark  Hill  of  modern  English  work,  and  always 
offered  his  visitors  a  magnifying  elass  wherewith  to  inspect  his 
pictures.  Antonia  had  humoured  or  pretended  to  humour  his 
criticism,  finding  that  he  did  not  lilce  her  to  hold  different 
tenets ;  but  interested  in  her  work  now,  she  rejoiced  in  her 
freedom  from  any  more  harassing  observation  than  little 
Carrie's  *  Why  do  you  put  blue  and  red  out  for  your  trees, 
Tony  ?  trees  are  green.' 

She  looked  up  at  last,  when  she  had  thrown  her  sketch  on 
the  sunny  grass  to  dry,  and  missing  Carrie  from  her  side  saw 
that  she  tiwd  run  across  the  town  fields  to  meet  John.    TV\«^ 
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came  together,  Antonia  stooping  to  pick  up  her  sketch  with  a 
half  smile  that  ended  abruptly  somehow. 

*  I  thought  I  had  better  go  to  the  shareholders'  meeting  after 
all/  said  Jolin  rather  clumsily. 

*  Oh !  yes,'  said  Antonia  exceedingly  indifferent ;  *  then  we 
had  better  go,  perhaps.     I  have  finished.' 

She  looked  on  while  John  i)acked  up  her  things.  Both  John 
and  Owen  had  clever  fingers,  while  Mr.  Tenterden  touched 
everything  awkwardly,  and  with  no  sense  of  proportion. 
Antonia  observed  this  hand  was  good,  strong,  and  capable,  with 
a  fineness  of  touch  :  some  people  s  limbs  do  not  seem  under  the 
control  of  their  brains,  she  thought,  and  it  is  probably  a  vague 
appreciation  of  valuable  correspondence,  of  a  quick  action  with 
central  force  that  makes  us  like  a  smart  appearance.  John  was 
too  long,  leisurely,  and  thoughtful  to  be  altogether  smart,  but 
he  had  a  knack  of  being  alert  when  she  least  expected  it  from 
him  :  a  more  powerful  man,  he  was  cast  in  a  somewhat  heavier 
mould  than  his  brother,  blunter  in  mind,  too,  behind  Owen's 
almost  feminine  quickness  of  perception.  Yet  if  stark  in  com- 
parison, there  was  still  a  strongly  nervous  fibre  in  him  :  Antonia 
saw  its  expression  in  his  hand,  and  her  own  training  recognised 
in  his  also  an  instrument  of  precision.  Pursuing  her  research 
into  his  characteristics,  Antonia  looked  up  inquiringly  into  his 
face.  It  seemed  disconcerting  that  he  hapi)ened  to  be  looking 
down  at  her,  but  neither  tola  what  conclusion  had  been  come 
to  in  the  analysis  of  each  other,  and  the  silence  was  not  broken 
until  Carrie  exclaimed  halfway  up  the  town — 

*  Oh,  Tony,  we  must  not  forget  that  Dilys  wants  some  boot 
laces.' 

When  this  necessary  purchase  was  effected,  they  started 
from  the  *  Blue  Lion,'  Carrie  sitting  by  John  on  the  box,  and 
Antonia  by  herself  at  the  back,  because  she  instinctively  felt 
John  did  not  want  her  to ;  but  halfway  on  their  journey,  while 
Carrie  san^  little  tunes  up  on  her  perch,  Antonia  walked  up 
the  hills  with  John,  or  as  she  sat  inside  he  walked  with  his 
hand  on  the  ledge  of  the  carriage,  and  it  was  a  happy  day.  The 
vision  of  such  an  hour  had  brought  him  irresistibly  to  look  for 
her  by  the  riverside  in  Dinas,  though  he  had  resolved  he  would 
not  go.    An  hour  and  a  memory,  and  he  had  them. 

Among  the  shareholders  came  Mrs.  Townley,  and  Antonia 
had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  her  back  to  the  village. 

*  I  am  doing  an  evening  bit  by  the  water.' 

*  So  Mr.  Towers  told  me,'  said  Mrs.  Townley.  *  You  know 
Mr.  Towers,  neat  elderly  man  with  a  setter  ;  wears  gaiters,  not 
the  setter  of  course,  no.  He  stayed  after  the  meeting  to  talk 
with  Owen  Tenterden.' 

*  That  is  Mr.  Towers,  is  it  ?  lie  was  tiilking  to  me  one  day  at 
the  bridge,'  said  Antonia.  *He  told  me  there  was  an  artist 
staying  here.' 

'  He  told  you  truly  ;  there  was,'  said  Mrs.  Townley,  and  the 
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solemnity  of  asseveration  seemed  droll  to  Antonia.  'Mr. 
Cobbs,'  said  Mrs.  Townley.  *Mr.  Cobbs  was  not  verjr  easy 
to  get  on  with,  he  seemed  to  resent  speaking  much  upon  his  art. 
I  said  to  him  what  I  don't  find  in  modern  pictures  is  soul, 
Mr.  Cobbs.* 

*  A  soulful  Cobbs  does  seem  impossible,'  said  Antonia ;  *  but 
indeed,  Mrs.  Townley,  you  should  never  talk  sentiment  to  an 
artist.  Your  butcher  may  be  a  sentimentalist ;  tailors  and  shoe- 
makers are  of  course  rabid  political  visionaries,  but  an  artist  is 
an  essentially  practical  person.' 

*  Dear  me,'  said  Mrs.  Townley,  *  Monsieur  Henaud  used  to 
say  that  Huskin * 

*  Oh,  Ruskin,*  interrupted  Antonia  at  the  mention  of  M. 
Benaud's  name  ;  *  poor  dear !  he  is  always  setting  up  a  brick 
wall  and  then  knocking  his  head  against  it  until  he  sees  stars, 
and  describes  them  in  elegant  prose.' 

Mrs.  Townley  looked  disapproving.  *Now  M.  Renaud  has 
passed  away,'  she  said,  *  there  is  no  man  living  whom  I  revere 
as  I  do  Ruskin.' 

*  Oh,'  said  the  pliant  Antonia,  *  he  is  perfectly  lovely,  but  one 
does  not  agree  with  everything  a  man  says.' 

*No,  no,'  said  Mrs.  Townley,  gratified  as  she  should  have 
been  at  Antonia's  concession  :  *  now  M.  Renaud  used  to  say * 

But  Antonia  intemiptea  her  and  skilfully  turning  the 
conversation,  learned  that  besides  the  son  who  loved  the 
beautiful  and  the  true,  Mrs.  Townley  had  a  daughter  gifted 
with  magnetism. 

'  She  never  used  to  know  how  she  exercised  the  power ;  she 
was  a  hospital  nurse,  and  could  nerve  a  patient  up  to  any 
operation.' 

*  Really,'  said  Antonia,  *  that  must  have  been  very  valuable.' 
And  to  herself :  *  In  case  the  chloroform  got  lost  or  they  could 
not  find  the  laughing  gas.' 

*  Oh,  she  was  most  highly  thought  of,'  said  Mrs.  Townley. 
'and  so  popular,  she  had  no  less  than  eighty-seven  offers  oi 
marriaga' 

*  How  very  nice,'  said  Antonia. 

*It  was  quite  a  trouble  to  her,'  said  Mrs.  Townley.  *  Would 
you  like  to  come  in  and  see  her  photograph  ?' 

'Yes,  I  should  very  much,'  said  Antonia,  and  though  the 
magnetic  lady's  portrait  was  very  disappointing,  she  remembered 
the  greatest  beauties  have  always  been  particularly  plain  per- 
sons. But  once  ensnared  in  the  littleparlour,  Antonia  found 
escape  no  slight  matter,  nor  did  she  efiect  it  until  she  had  un- 
willingly learned  some  portion  of  M.  Renaud's  doctrine,  and  had 
been  informed  at  length  of  the  names  and  style  of  many 
cultui*ed  persons  who  put  their  faith  in  him. 

She  was,  however,  safely  at  work  when  Owen  and  Mr. 
Towers  came  to  her,  reproachful  that  she  had  not  told  them  she 
was  coming.    Antonia  patted  the  setter. 

P 
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*You  should  have  made  your  sketch  a  little  farther  down 
by  the  rocks,'  Mr.  Towers  suggested  to  Antonia  in  his  Aow 
voice.    *  As  Byron  says,  ma'am — 

*  ^fan  marks  the  earth  with  ruin.' 

*1  hope  you  are  not  making  prophetic  allusion  to  the  co- 
operative store^'  Antonia  interrupted ;  and  a  little  disconcerted 
with  her  frivohty,  Mr.  Towers  presently  went  away. 

*  I  am  sorry,'  said  Antonia ;  *  but  he  would  have  gone  all 
through  the  dark  and  deep  blue  ocean  if  I  had  let  him.  It  is 
not  safe  to  walk  abroad  in  this  village.  I  really  could  not  tell 
you  how  I  have  suffered  from  M.  Eenaud  ;  my  only  comfort  is 
the  man  is  dead  and  buried,  at  least  it  would  have  been  a 
comfort,  but  Mrs.  Townley  wants  me  to  go  and  see  his  grave, 
somewhere  in  a  backgarden  in  Dinas ;  Ido  not  wonder  they 
would  not  have  him  in  a  Christian  churchyard.  Whatever  we 
talked  o^  she  managed  to  drag  him  in;  carrots,  and  she 
connected  them  with  his  views  on  the  Franco-Prussian  war; 
coals,  and  she  introduced  his  funeral,  and  I  thought  there  was 
an  end  of  him,  but  no,  the  horrid  man  she  said  still  liveth,  and 
she  will  still  be  speaking  of  him.  I  am  quite  worn  out  with 
the  beautiful  and  the  true.  Did  you  want  very  much  to  marry 
Mrs.  Townley's  daughter  ? ' 

*No  indeed,'  said  Owen  with  every  appearance  of  sin- 
cerity. 

'  Sne  had  eighty-seven  offers  of  marriage,'  said  Antonia,  *  and 
I  thought  perhaps  you  were  one  of  them.' 

*  Well,  I  was  not,'  said  Owen. 

*It  must  have  got  monotonous,  bowling  them  over  at  that 
rate,'  said  Antonia.  *  I  am  quite  excited  myself  at  the  bare 
possibility  of  having  one,  and  that  not  a  nice  one.' 

*  Why  is  it  not  nice  ? '  asked  Owen. 

*  Why,  indeed  ? '  echoed  Antonia  ;  *  it  is  so  strange,  is  it  not, 
to  have  everything  in  the  world  you  want  given  to  you  and 
then  not  like  it  ? ' 

*Not  at  all  strange,'  said  Owen:  'to  have  everything  you 
want  is  to  be  hopelessly  cursed  by  Fate.  When  you  are  kept 
hankering  after  something,  naturally  you  are  much  happier; 
you  have  not  proved  it^  and  an  illusion  is  still  left  you.' 

*And  everything  rings  hollow  when  you  prove  it,'  said 
Antonia.    *  That  is  a  cheerful  doctrine.' 

*  Shall  you  effect  the  arrangement  ? '  asked  Owen. 

*  You  are  hardly  encouraging,'  said  Antonia ;  *  you  are  so 
determined  I  shall  not  be  happy.' 

*  I  do  not  desire  you  shall  be  happy,'  said  Owen  ;  '  I  am  more 
ambitious  for  you.' 

*Do  you  think  I  mipht  do  something  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity  ? '  asked  Antonia  suspiciously.  *  Thank  you,  no,  I  have 
too  much  regard  for  my  fellow-creatures'  comfort,  and  I  know 
how  women  dress  who  devote  themselves  to  humanity — floppy. 
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I  met  one  once  who  was  learned  to  a  degree,  to  several 
decrees  indeed,  from  the  London  University,  and  though  her 
philanthropic  efforts  brought  her  in  an  excellent  salary,  I 
assure  you  her  hats  were  a  disgrace  to  civilisation.' 

*  I  liave  no  doubt  of  it,'  said  Owen. 

*0f  course  you  would  deride  her,'  said  Antonia,  wheeling 
suddenly  to  the  attack  ;  *  how  could  you  play  Sir  Oracle  to  a 
woman  who  had  taken  as  good  a  degree  as  you  have  ?  What 
you  really  like  is  the  village  maiden  with  gracious  houseliold 
ways,  to  cook  your  dinner  and  rest  jrour  mind.  Then  you  are 
quite  superior  and  secure,  no  competition  here  ! ' 

*Well,'  said  Owen,  *to  be  personal  it  is  certainly  a  severe 
mental  exercise  to  keep  up  to  your  change  of  front.  As  for 
competition,  you  know  1  am  all  for  co-operation.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Antonia,  *  that  is  what  that  mean  thing  says  in 
"  The  Princess,"  and  what  does  it  come  to  ?  "  trust  to  mc  *'  j 
co-operation  provided  I  boss  the  concern.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
poor  deluded  Princess  was  even  with  him  in  the  end,  but  she 
nad  to  lie  low  as  we  all  do,  and  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheels  when 
she  got  the  chance.  And  then  how  it  all  works  out  to  your 
greater  glorification !  for  you  can  turn  and  reproach  us  witli 
the  vices  of  a  subject  race,  with  cunning  and  deceit  and  love  of 
acting.' 

*  The  unexpected  always  happens  with  you,  Tony,'  said  Owen, 
as  they  went  along  the  common  together. 

*  Tony  ? '  repeated  Antonia  meditatively. 

'  Why ! '  said  Owen  quite  unabashed,  *  there  is  Vaughan  of 
Maes-y-Wern.    What  mischief  can  he  be  up  to  here  1 ' 

Thej  had  to  pass  the  little  mean -looking,  bow-legged  man  on 
the  bridge,  and  Owen  exchanged  the  curtest  g^reeting  with  him, 
when  Vaughan,  suddenly  staring  at  Antonia,  followed  them. 
Owen  stopped,  thinking  of  course  the  man  wished  to  speak 
with  him,  but  Vaughan  standing  still  also,  said  nothing,  and 
continued  to  stare  at  Antonia  with  apparently  the  utmost 
consternation. 

Owen,  puzzled,  looked  from  Vaughan  to  Antonia,  and  she 
meeting  his  bewilderment,  laughed  out.  However  fascinating 
she  might  be  willing  to  believe  herself,  this  man's  persistent 
glare  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  admiration  of  her  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  of  astonishment. 

So  they  all  three  stood  for  a  moment  and  no  explanation 
was  forthcoming. 

*  Have  you  anything  to  say  ? '  asked  Owen. 

Vaughan  seemed  to  swallow  something  down  in  his  throat, 
and  turned  to  Owen  blinking  his  little  ferret  eyes  at  him. 

*  I  expect  your  brother  was  fine  and  vexed  in  that  matter  of 
a  new  gas-lamp  at  the  corner  of  Southport  Street,'  he  said. 

*  He  knows  Price  makes  a  job  where  he  can/ said  Owen. 

*  Come  now,  Mr.  Owen !  remonstrated  Vaughan  looking 
furtively  round  at  Antonia. 
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Owen  walked  on  with  her,  but  Vaughan  came  shuffling 
along  by  their  side. 

*  Stop  a  bit,  Mr.  Owen,'  he  said  presently,  and  paused  mop- 
ping his  forehead  with  an  old  red  cotton  handkerchief. 

*  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  what  do  you  want  ?  *  asked 
Owen,  a  little  concerned  at  the  man's  distress. 

*Its  nothing,  Mr.  Owen,  sir;  it's  nothing,*  Vaughan  said 
hastily. 

*  Then  if  I  can  do  nothing  for  you,  I  will  wish  you  good  day,' 
said  Owen,  and  a  few  long  steps  brought  him  to  Antonia's  siae 
again ;  when  once  more  Vaughan  came  hurrying. 

*I  did  not  rightly  hear  what  was  done  about  Mr.  Ten- 
terden's  having  to  relay  the  drain  from  the  factory,'  he  panted 
out. 

*When  he  eot  the  notice,'  said  Ow^en,  *he  went  round  to 
Price's  office.  W  hy  am  I  to  relay  my  pipes  ?  he  wanted  to  know. 
Price  got  out  a  plan  with  marks  in  blue  pencil  on  it :  "  That  is 
where  your  dram  goes,"  he  said.  "  Who  says  so  ? "  Oh,  Price's 
road-man  said  so.  So  my  brother  had  Price's  man  fetched  in. 
"  Why  do  you  say  my  pipes  go  so  and  so  ? "  Oh,  he  thought  so, 
there  was  no  reason  particular  for  his  thinking  so,  but  he  thought 
they  might  as  well  go  that  way  as  another,  especially  as  Price 
wished  nim  to  think  so,  and  he  just  took  a  olue  pencil  and 
made  fancy  marks  on  the  plans.  Then  my  brother  wished  to 
see  the  original  plan  and  permit  for  the  drainage,  given,  of 
course,  before  he  came  in  here  at  all,  and  Price  said  it  could  not 
be  found.  My  brother  insisted  upon  it  being  produced.  So 
they  decided  they  had  better  leave  the  thing  alone,  and  then 
my  brother  showed  them  where  his  pipes  really  did  go,  which 
wasn't  any  way  near  Price's  blue  pencillings.  That's  tne  Dinas 
surveyor.  Of  course  his  idea  was  to  put  my  brother  to  expense, 
but  it  is  really  a  mistake  to  think  a  man  must  be  a  fool  all 
round  because  you  don't  agree  with  some  of  his  opinions.  Own 
up  now,  Mr.  Vaughan,  didn't  Price  want  to  get  a  rise  out  of  my 
brother  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Tenterden  don't  consider  Price.  I  don't  know  as  Mr. 
Tenterden  considers  any  one,'  said  Vaughan.  *No  one  ain't 
allowed  to  breathe  in  Dinas  except  by  Mr.  Tenterden's  per- 
mission ;  and  the  vestry  a  kow-towing  to  him — 'nuff  to  sicken 
yer,'  he  muttered. 

*  I  am  certain  Price  cheated  that  poor  devil  of  a  contractor 
over  that  ^as-lamp,'  said  Owen  reflecting ;  held  the  gate  open 
for  Antonia  to  pass  into  the  avenue,  and  wishing  Vaughan  good 
day  followed  her. 

*  That  is  an  extraordinarily  uncanny  old  person,'  said  Antonia 
as  John  came  across  the  grass  towards  them  ;  *  what  did  he 
glare  at  me  for  so  ? ' 

*  Who  was  that  at  the  gate  with  you  ? '  asked  John. 

*  Vaughan  of  Maes-y-Wem,'  said  Owen  ;  *  I  don't  know  what 
he  does  in  these  parts.' 
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*  Now  you  are  looking  at  me ! '  said  Antonia  petulantly  to 
John,  ana  rubbing  her  face  with  her  handkerchiei  appealed  to 
Owen.  *  Did  I  get  any  paint  over  me  ?  you  might  have  told  me  ! 
I  know  I  went  home  from  an  evening  class  once  streaked  with 
blue  all  over  my  nose  like  an  ancient  Briton,  and  I  didn't  know 
until  I  got  in  why  all  the  people  in  the  railway  were  so  struck 
that  night  with  my  heavenly  beauty.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  John  hastily  and  in  some  confusion ; 
*  I  was  surprised  Vaughan  should  be  here.' 

'And  apparently  he  was  surprised  I  should  be  here,'  said 
Antonia. 

John  gave  a  side  glance  at  her. 

*  Are  you  sure  I  have  not  got  a  black  on  my  nose  ? '  asked 
Antonia  confidentially  of  Owen. 

*  Your  nose  is  just  as  usual,  perfectly  charming,'  said  Owen. 
As  they  went  forward,  Antonia,  conscious  that  John's  grave 

aspect  bore  some  unimaginable  reference  to  herself,  though  she 
did  not  know  how  or  why  it  was  effected,  was  not  dissatisfied 
that  she  could  so  far  move  him. 

*  I  am  so  sorry  about  the  gas-lamp  in  Southport  Street ;  you 
don't  like  it  ? '  she  said  with  sympathy.  *  Is  it  very  objection- 
able ? ' 

*  Very,'  said  John ;  *  more  particularly  if  you  have  been  bored 
with  it. 

*You  are  always  unjust  to  me,'  said  Antonia.  *I  suppose 
you  think  I  am  too  shallow  to  have  any  proper  feeling  for  a  gas- 
lamp.  Why,  my  heart  is  big  enough  to  comprehend  all  the  gas- 
lamps  in  Wales.' 

*That  is  very  unnecessary,'  said  Owen,  *  where  there  is 
already  so  much  brilliance.' 

Antonia  nodded  approval.  *  That  is  very  nicely  attempted. 
He  is  sometimes  a  little  crude,  wants  finish,  though  he  is 
always  well  intentioned  in  these  little  efforts,'  she  explained 
to  John. 

*You  have  not  given  him  enough  practice  lately,'  said 
John. 

*  You  never  practise  at  all,'  retorted  Antonia.  *  Poor  Antonia 
doth  know  of  those  that  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise  for 
saying  nothing.  Oh  dear  !  I  am  afraid  that  is  not  a  very 
fortunate  quotation,  but  you  must  answer  that  I  always  speak 
an  infinite  deal  of  nothing.' 

*  What,  when  you  not  only  lead  an  attack  but  are  so  com- 
passionate as  to  supply  the  repartee?'  asked  John.  *It  is  only 
the  kindness  of  your  motive  I  can  accept,  for  with  any  regard 
to  sincerity  the  answer  you  would  apportion  me  is  not 
possible.' 

*  You  hear  ! '  said  Antonia  to  Owen  ;  *  now  there  is  a  model 
for  you  :  so  dignified  !  so  stately  !  one  only  wants  a  herald  to 
go  in  front, "  Know  all  men  by  these  presents  Mr.  John  Tenterdftix 
will  speak!"' 
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*  And  when  he  opes  his  lips/  said  Owen,  *  let  no  dog  bark  ! ' 
and  having  excitea  Fley  sufficiently,  he  laughed  with  Antonia 
as  the  colhe  ran  round  after  her  tail  with  loud  yelps,  and  John 
concluded  this  was  an  occasion  when  time  and  coance  interfered 
and  the  battle  was  not  to  the  strong. 


-^^i^^rime^:^ 


CHAPTER  VIII 

On  a  sunshine  holiday. 

Antonia  and  Mary  sat  sketching  by  the  seaside. 

They  looked  on  a  great  pebble  ridge,  red-brown  stones  inter- 
spersing the  gray  along  the  broad  top  of  it,  but  the  edge  pale  in 
the  long  slope  down  to  the  red  sand.  The  shallow  receding 
waves  left  curved  shapes  of  shining  blue  and  lavender,  over 
which  the  foam  spread  out  in  lace  like  flounces  lying  flat  to 
show  their  cunning  pattern.  Beyond  this  prettiness  the  sea  was 
sullen  olive  with  blue  lights,  all  its  distance  springing  into 
foam.  The  pale  purple  blue  of  the  irregular  and  mountainous 
coast  line  was  beyond,  a  white  haze  above  the  sea  casting  into 
darker  relief  some  of  the  upper  ridges  of  the  hills  which  in 
fantastic  and  varied  outline  rose  into  the  more  creamy  white- 
ness spread  over  that  palest  blue  of  sky.  Still  higher  were  the 
great  masses  of  white  cloud,  gathered  above  the  mountains  in  a 
serried  show  with  delicate  sweet  tones  of  colour  in  their  shadowy 
tents,  wliere  there  seemed  to  dwell  after  a  recent  strife  some 
spirit,  calm  witli  the  joy  of  conquest.  The  pale  tinting  of  this 
backg^round  seemed  yet  more  delicately  sweet,  when  turning 
from  its  loveliness  they  saw  the  roundea  summit  standing  full 
in  front  as  if  it  were  just  at  the  end  of  the  pebble  ridge,  with 
gray  stone  houses  ranking  round  its  base  and  climbing  aloft, 
crag  upon  crag  of  rock  pushing  up  from  the  brown  moor,  or 
thrusting  aside  irregular  spaces  of  yellow  and  green  field.  The 
flat  green  marshlands  went  to  the  right  of  the  pebble  ridge, 
spreading  away  from  the  light  reddish-yellow  of  coarse  rushes 
growing  at  the  edge,  to  where  the  black  cattle  grazed  at  the  foot 
of  the  near  mountain  ranges  ;  where  dark  woods  drew  together  in 
the  defiles,  and  all  the  massy  peaks  gathered  around  them  their 
regal  mantles  of  deep  purple  shadow  as  the  white  clouds  passing 
by  sent  their  escorts,  these  with  their  floating  gray-brown 
tresses,  down  into  the  glens  to  signal  with  the  princes  of 
the  mountain  guard  and  bear  to  them  swift  tidings  from  the 
sea.  And  here  at  hand  how  beautiful  the  warm  green  of  the 
hills  against  that  tint  of  sky  where  the  sweet  blue  trembles 
into  lucent  transparency,  and  the  little  clouds  b\\i&Vv^  to<9»i- 
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hued  for  joy  up  there  by  that  deep  blue  which  overarched 
it  all. 

Antonia  threw  her  brushes  by  in  a  fit  of  impatience  with 
herself,  but  Mary  plodded  cheerfully  along  with  the  crude  little 
caricature  she  had  in  hand,  and  hummed  snatches  of  song  as 
with  her  handkerchief  she  dabbed  ineiSectual  little  clouds  out 
of  her  perfectly  vertical  wall  of  French-blue  sky. 

*Wnat  is  the  use  of  sitting  here  at  this  mockery?'  cried 
Antonia.  *  I  wish  I  were  a  sea-bird  that  I  could  fly  over  the 
waves  and  feel  I  belong  to  this ;  and  this  were  mine.  Why  is 
it  not  mine  ? ' 

*  I  give  it  up,  Tony,  if  it  is  a  riddle,'  answered  Mary. 

*  Every  prospect  pleases  and  only  man  is  vile,'  said  Antonia 
gloomily.  *  Why  was  I  made  vile,  then  ?  Mary^  let  your  sketch 
alone,  do  ;  don't  you  see  how  beautiful  this  all  is  ? ' 

Mary  put  a  last  touch  to  her  flock  of  woolly  clouds  and  then 
looked  round  upon  the  scene. 

*  It  is  a  lovely  day,  isn't  it  ? '  she  said  placidly  ;  *  and  how  nice 
and  salt  the  sea  smells.' 

*  It  is  lovely,'  said  Antonia,  '  and  it  is  all  jarred  by  a  false 
note  ;  and  that  is  me.' 

*  Dear  Tony,  what  do  you  mean  ?  you  are  not  even  grammar,' 
said  Mary  reconsidering  her  sketch  with  her  head  on  one 
side. 

*I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  go  and  hide  somewhere,'  said 
Antonia,  ^  when  these  great  hills  all  get  together  and  look  at  me. 
What  do  they  want  to  ask  me  questions  for  ?  it  is  intrusive.' 

*  Tony,  you  will  not  finish  bjr  four  o'clock,  and  John  will  be 
here  then  with  the  dog-cart,'  said  Mary  solemnly. 

*  I  don't  care,'  said  Antonia  ;  *  it  is  of  no  use  sitting  here  pre- 
tending,' and  scrambling  to  her  feet  she  wandered  on  alone, 
disregarding  Mary's  cries  to  come  back  and  improve  the  shining 
hour. 

By  and  by  John  came  plungiug  over  the  pebbles  to  Marjr's 
side.  *  I  was  detained  at  the  work,  Mary,  and  afraid  you  would 
be  waiting  for  me.     Have  you  had  a  good  day  ? ' 

*  Look '  said  Mary  with  cheerful  pride  in  her  own  handiwork. 
*  It  is  sucn  a  help  to  see  Tony  just  wash  in  her  sky  or  do  the  least 
bit,  she  is  so  clever,  and  she  does  such  stylish  work.' 

*  Yes,  I  can  understand  that,'  said  John ;  *  it  looks  clever. 
And  when  she  does  not  sacrifice  to  smartness  I  like  it  better 
still' 

*  Do  you  think  my  foreground  is  too  dark,  John  V 

*  Why,  you  know  t  do  not  know,'  said  John.  *  You  only  ask  me 
that  you  may  reprove  my  ignorance  if  I  give  the  wrong  answer, 
you  very  mean  person.' 

*  Well,  Tony  harps  so  on  the  importance  of  having  only  one 
lighting  over  the  picture,'  said  Mary. 

*  I  guess  she  understands  the  business,'  said  John ;  *  she  is  so 
capabla' 
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*  I  am  so  glad  to  bear  you  say  that,'  said  Mary,  *  for  I  have 
thought  sometimes,  John,  you  do  not  like  Tony.' 

Joan  whistled  to  Fley. 

'  And  I  feel  sure  grandmama  does  not,'  said  Marv,  '  and  I 
cannot  think  why.     Then  you  do  think  she  is  bright  ana  clever  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes,  certainly,'  said  John* 

*  She  was  running  about  by  the  sea  all  the  morning,  and 
singing,'  said  Mary,  and  she  had  a  little  skirt  dance  all  to  her- 
self on  the  sands.  I  have  not  been  long  over  this,  for  Tony 
would  not  let  me  do  any  work,  she  wanted  me  to  laugh  and 
play  about,  and  she  said  the  sea  air  got  into  her  head  like 
champagne  and  she  must  dance.' 

*  So  you  danced  ? ' 

*  We  danced  like  a  bank  holiday,'  said  Mary,  *  and  I  do  not 
know  where  she  has  gone  now.  Do  take  Fley  away,  John,  she 
is  pawing  all  over  my  paint-box.  Go  along,  Fley ;  go  and  find 
Tony,  and  take  Fley.    I  want  to  finish  my  foreground.' 

John  went  forward  on  the  sand,  and  Antonia  did  not  know 
him  coming  until  Fley  ran  up  and  licked  her  face. 

She  looked  up  startled,  and  John  saw  a  troubled  thought- 
fulness  still  lingering  in  her  eyes.  She  patted  Fley  and  talKcd 
to  her,  avoiding  John. 

'  Mary  said  1  was  to  come  and  tell  you  it  is  time  to  go,'  he 
said. 

'  I  shall  be  glad  to  go,'  said  Antonia.  He  stood  waiting  for 
her.  She  threw  a  stone  for  Fley  who  rushed  along  the  sand 
after  it  with  sharp  yells  of  joy. 

*  She  will  scare  the  mermaids  away,'  said  John  as  Fley  ran 
round  after  her  tail  in  an  abandonment  of  happv  emotion. 

*  No,  not  at  all,'  said  Antonia,  *  the  mermaids  have  just  as 
much  spontaneous  fun  themselves.  I  know,  for  I  was  a  mer- 
maid once.' 

'  I  fancy  the  hills  looked  kindly  at  your  play,*  said  John, 
looking  back  at  them,  *  and  the  wild  waves  whist. 

*  Then,'  said  Antonia ;  *  but  mermaids  are  always  unhappy 
in  the  end,  because  they  get  to  find  out  they  have  no  souls  of 
their  own.    And  then  where  shall  they  seek  counsel?' 

John  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  kicked  a  pebble  into 
a  little  pool,  greatly  annoying  a  small  crab  residing  there. 

'  Then  they  must  lure  some  unwary  mariner  to  destruction,' 
he  said. 

'  To  gain  a  second-hand  soul,'  said  Antonia,  *  that  is  hardly 
worth  the  mermaids'  while,  for  the  mariner  must  have  been  a 
fool  in  the  first  place.' 

*  There  is  but  one  other  way,  you  know,'  said  John. 

*  And  what  is  that  V 

*  You  must  comb  your  sea-green  hair  and  look  in  the  glass.* 

*  And  what  shall  I  see  there  1 '  asked  Antonia. 
*I  believe  I  do  not  know,'  said  John. 

Antonia  hung  her  head :   and  then,  *  Your  \>ToV\v^t  -^oviil^^ 
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have  siiid  I  could  see  my  own  good  possibilities,*  she  added 
with  a  little  bitterness ;  *  out  I  believe  you  believe  T  have  not 
got  any/ 

John  spoke  with  some  hesitation. 

*It  is  probable  that  only  you  yourself  can  know  what  you 
might  find  there/ 

*  Only  you  rather  expect  the  worst/  said  Antoiiia  quickly, 
'  and  you  think  mermaidens  are  a  fishy  sort  of  people.  Well, 
let  us  go/  she  said  pi-esently,  and  John  held  out  his  hand  to 
help  her  risa  Their  looks  met  as  their  hands  touched,  and 
drawing  hers  quickly  away  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  went  on 
alone.    John  followed  slowly. 

*  Well,  here  we  are,  Mary,'  said  Antonia  ;  *  and  I  have  had  quite 
enough  of  the  sad  sea  waves.  I  find  they  do  not  change  any- 
thing of  me  into  something  rich  and  strange.  And  we  have 
been  discussing  the  philosophy  of  mermaids,  and  Mr.  Tenterden 
thinks  their  only  hope  is  in  the  gradual  spread  of  the  higher 
education,  with  an  exhaustive  study  of  Ibsen.' 

When  they  had  climbed  the  steep  road  from  the  beach  they 
found  the  dog-cart  awaiting  them  at  the  old  toll  bar,  the  one 
pretty  whitewashed  cottage  Antonia  had  yet  discovered. 

*  I  should  have  done  much  better/  she  said,  *  to  have  stopped 
here  and  studied  the  doorway  and  the  roses,  and  that  charming 
water-butt,  with  a  child  in  a  sun-bonnet  on  the  door -step. 
One's  only  safety  is  in  accepted  commonplace ;  I  put  out  to  sea 
and  ran  on  a  rock  and  got  shipwrecked.' 

*  Perhaps  that  was  because  you  floated  only  in  the  shallows,' 
said  John. 

Antonia  said  she  should  drive,  and  climbed  up  into  the  dog- 
cart, holding  the  reins,  when  they  left  the  old  toll  bar  behind 
them  and  went  up  the  steep  cliff  road. 

Mary  and  John  walked  slowly  together  up  the  hill,  and  Fley 
ran  backwards  and  forwards  from  them  to  Antonia  in  a  most 
excited  manner,  strongly  disapproving  this  separation  of  the 
mrty.  Now  and  then  Antonia  looked  back  at  tnem  and  waved 
ler  hand  towards  some  particularly  gorgeous  flower  garden  of 
pink  heather  and  yellow  furze  which  blossomed  with  sweet 
fragrance  on  tlfe  steep  hillside  ;  or  called  to  them,  *  He  is 
coming  ! '  when  the  king  of  the  mountains  showed  his  crest 
above  a  distant  curve  of  the  bay.  She  gained  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  to  their  sudden  surprise  then  drove  quickly  down 
the  other  side. 

*  Oh,  Tony  !  Tony,  stop  ! '  cried  Mary.  *  John,  slie  does  not 
know  how  to  drive  one  little  bit.    Why  don't  you  call  her  to  stop  ?' 

'  She  will  stop  presently,  I  daresay,'  said  John,  *  there  is  no 
whip  in  the  cart.' 

'  But  Idwal  is  such  a  beast,'  said  Mary  in  tlie  most  anxious 
distress  ;  'he  shies  !  you  know  he  shies  !  slie  will  l>e  thrown  out 
ami  kilhxl ! ' 

She  ran  panting  after  the  dog-cart  calling  to  Antonia,  found 
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she  could  not  keep  up  so  desperate  a  pace,  and  came  back  a 
little  to  John. 

'  MydeargirV  hesaid,  'don't  tear  along  like  that.   It's  all  right.' 

Mary  paused  to  stamp  her  foot  at  him.  *  John  !  how  hateful 
you  are  !  why  don't  you  run  on  and  stop  her  ? ' 

'Because  that  is  just  what  she  wants  us  to  do/  said  John, 
and  standing  still  leaned  on  the  stone  wall  to  look  at  Mary 
racing  on  with  Idwal.  The  horse  stopping  suddenly  of  his  own 
accord  upon  the  bridge  over  the  little  mountain  stream  which 
came  splashing  down  a  cleft  in  the  hillside  to  the  sea,  Mary 
soon  caught  up  and  made  a  breathless  snatch  at  the  reins.  John 
had  an  immediate  foreboding  that  Idwal  would  kick  the  dog- 
cart to  pieces,  and  he  saw,  too,  some  farm  waggons  lumbering 
along  tne  road  towards  Antonia.  He  jumped  over  the  wall, 
ran  down  the  hillside,  crossed  the  stream,  and  was  speedily  up 
the  opposite  bank. 

Idwal  had  jerked  his  head  free  of  Mary's  clutch  at  the  reins 
and  backed  into  the  wall,  grinding  the  aog-cart  up  against  it. 
Antonia  sat  still  holding  the  seat  with  both  hands,  when  Idwal 
decided  not  to  kick,  put  both  his  ears  flat,  took  the  bit  between 
his  teeth,  and  bolted.  The  man  in  the  forward  waggon  shouted 
to  Antonia  as  he  saw  them  coming  at  so  reckless  a  speed,  ran  to 
his  horses  and  tried  to  draw  the  waggon  aside.  His  animals 
were  plunging  heavily,  and  in  this  wild  confusion  in  the  road 
Antonia  knew  she  was  being  whirled  right  down  upon  them, 
when  John  leapt  over  the  wall,  threw  himself  at  Idwal's  head, 
and  by  main  force  stopped  him,  backed  the  cart  from  the 
waggon,  and  called  out  to  the  man,  who  came  to  his  assistance. 
Between  them  they  subdued  the  horse,  and  the  waggoner  with  an 
air  of  much  relief  took  oft'  his  hat  to  mop  his  forehead,  ap- 
parently congratulating  John  on  the  success  of  his  timely 
interposition ;  but  they  spoke  in  Welsh  and  Antonia  could  only 
guess  at  what  they  said.  She  was  very  pale  as  she  sat  and 
looked  at  John,  ana  as  he  with  a  firm  hand  on  the  reins  looked 
back  at  her  witli,  she  felt,  a  grim  contempt  of  her  folly,  she 
realised  the  desire  she  had  expressed  to  Alice  to  rouse  him  up 
a  little  was  accomplished,  but  he  said  nothing.  *  Your  Idwal 
has  treated  me  with  contumely  from  first  to  last,'  she  said  with 
an  impulse  of  bravado. 

*  He  has  a  poor  notion  of  dramatic  effect,'  John  replied  ;  *  he 
might  have  seconded  you  very  well,  for  he  has  an  erratic  temper.' 

His  icy  tone  put  all  notion  of  gratitude  to  him  out  of 
Antonia's  mind,  at  least  temporarily, 

'Oh,  Tony,  how  you  have  frightened  me,' cried  Mary  run- 
ning up  tearful  and  excited  ;  '  it  was  wicked,  Tony  !  how  could 
you  be  so  thoughtless,  so  foolish,  so  unkind  ? ' 

'  Look,'  said  Antonia,  pointing  down  the  glen  to  the  seu, 
*  that  is  where  the  sheep  was.  Mary  and  I  saw  it  caught  in  the 
brambles  down  there,  and  we  had  to  get  over  the  wall  and  go 
to  the  rescue.     Mary  said  it  was  a  lamb,  but  it  v^ as  a  ^v^^sA.  \i\^ 
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thing,  and  so  ungrateful ;  it  kicked  and  jumped  about,  and  I 
had  to  hold  its  fleece  quite  tight  while  Mary  got  her  knife  out 
and  cut  the  brambles  away,  and  all  the  time  its  poor  mama 
stood  on  a  rock  quaking  with  terror,  but  unable  to  go  away 
and  leave  it.' 

*  It  was  one  of  Gwilliam's  sheep,'  said  Mary,  getting  up  in  the 
cart.     *  It  is  all  very  well,  Tony,  but  I  shall  not  forgive  you.* 

*  Will  you  change  seats,  please,'  asked  John. 

*  Oh,  no,'  said  Antonia,  *  I  am  going  to  go  on  driving ;  you 
walk  with  Fley.' 

*  I  will  walk  if  Mary  will '  said  John ;  *  but  if  she  is  tired  you 
must  let  me  sit  by  you  while  you  drive.' 

*  But  I  don't  want  you  to,'  said  Antonia ;  *  look  how  beauti- 
fully I  came  down  the  hill  by  myself.' 

*  I  should  be  delighted  for  you  to  be  amused,'  said  John 
taking  his  seat,  'but  I  cannot  risk  my  sister's  neck  even  to 
aflbrd  myself  that  gratification.' 

*  It  was  horrid  of  you,  Tony,'  said  Mary  in  sepulchral  tones 
from  the  back  seat ;  *  I  thought  every  moment  you  would  be 
upset.  Idwal  is  not  to  be  trusted,  he  threw  Evans  out  of  the 
cart  the  first  week  John  had  him,  and  he  backed  into  the  wall 
and  began  kicking  when  Owen  had  him  in  Llanfair.  Owen 
said  you  want  your  mind  on  him  the  whole  time,  and  nobody 
likes  nim  but  John.' 

John  showed  Antonia  how  to  hold  the  reins,  but  kept  his 
hands  just  upon  hers. 

*  You  are  cross,'  she  said  looking  up  at  him  ;  and  added  with 
much  satisfaction,  *  I  knew  you  woula  be  !  * 

*It  is  impossible  to  dispute  a  feminine  intuition,'  said  John 
looking  straight  down  the  road  where  the  next  cart  was 
approaching. 

*  That  is  quite  Johnsonian,'  said  Antonia  ;  *  you  are  horribly 
afraid  we  shall  run  into  this  cart,  are  you  not  ?  It  is  so  funny 
of  you  to  go  into  Latin  when  you  are  frightened.  I  thought 
one  always  dropped  naturally  into  Saxon.' 

*  We  shall  drop  naturally  over  the  wall,'  said  John,  *  if  you 
don't  take  your  hands  off  the  reins.     If  you  please ' 

Antonia  looked  all  mischief  and  wilfulness  to  his  grave 
request,  and  he  took  possession  without  more  formality.  She 
folded  her  hands  in  her  lap,  checked,  offended. 

John  looked  down  at  her  with  a  sort  of  serious  apology 
extremely  irritating.  *I  very  much  regret  Mary  and  Idwal 
and  I  and  the  dog-cart  cannot  be  butchered  to  make  your  holi- 
day.    But  you  see  it  is  a  new  doc-cart.' 

'  It  was  not  the  dog-cart,'  saia  Antonia.  *  You  said  if  Mary 
would  walk  I  might  make  hay  of  the  dog-cart.' 

*That  was  merely— politeness,'  said  John. 

*  Oh,  do  you  know,  I  thought,  perhaps,  it  was  not  very  polite 
to  tell  me  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  any  one  what  might  happen 
to  me  ? '  suggested  Antonia. 
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He  made  no  answer,  but  drove  on  quickly,  and  in  at  the 
yard  gate.  Mary  was  still  mildly  reproachful  of  Antonia,  and 
went  at  once  indoors ;  but  as  John  helped  her  down  Antonia's 
gaiety  was  suddenly  eclipsed  in  vexation  with  his  half- con- 
cealed smile.  She  went  tn rough  the  arched  gateway,  massive 
relic  of  some  old  building,  into  the  garden,  feeling  that  she  did 
not  like  him — no. 

*  He  is  conceited  ! '  she  supplied  an  angry  reason  to  herself. 
She  paused  by  the  trellis  of  roses  at  his  step  on  the  walk 
following  her. 

*  I  thought  you  had  gone  indoors,'  she  said,  *  to  recover  from 
your  alarm.' 

*  My  alarm  ? ' 

*  Only  for  the  dog-cart,  of  course,'  said  Antonia ;  *and  yourself.' 
*For  myself,  certainly,'  said  John,  *and  I  am  sure  you  en- 
joyed, though  you  despised  my  terrors.     But  not  for  you  ? ' 

*  oil,  not  for  me.     You  made  that  quite  plain,'  said  Antonia. 

*  You  must  forgive  me,'  said  John,  *  for  making  it  so  plain. 
We  cannot  all  possess  gifts  of  subtlety.' 

*  Of  course,  one  forgives  you,'  said  Antonia  ;  *  naturally  you 
would  not  be  plain  if  you  could  help  it.' 

John  laughed,  and  then  Antonia  laughed  too. 

*  This  is  salutary,'  he  said. 

*  I  would  not  grudge  any  pains  if  I  thought  you  were  really 
likely  to  lind  it  so,'  she  answered ;  *  but  I  am  afraid  I  could 
never  pierce  the  pipeclay.  Your  brother  said  pipeclay,  not  I. 
Do  you  suppose  he  meant  it  in  any  connection  with  a  whited 
sepulchre? 

*  I  should  be  unwilling  to  ask,'  said  John,  *  for  in  case  he  did 
there  might  be  the  obvious  suggestion  of  cleaning  it  out,  with 
reference  to  Augean  stable  management.' 

*0h,  no,'  said  Antonia^  and  looked  at  him  frankly,  with  a 
great  deal  of  belief  in  him.  *  Only  you  are  never  altogether 
nice,'  she  added.     *  I  think  I  do  not  quite  understand  you.' 

'Wny  should  we  understand?'  asked  John  impatiently; 
dug  his  heel  into  the  border,  and  spoke  as  if  he  thought  aloud. 
*  I  understand  one  cannot  gather  figs  of  thistles  ;  but  who  wants 
to  ?  give  me  the  thistledown.' 

Antonia  looked  half  wistfully  at  him. 

*  Thistledown?' 

'It  is  so  pretty,  and  so  unsubstantial  and  useless,  and  a 
handful,  even  if  one  can  get  it,  rather  difficult  to  keep,'  said 
John.  She  had  been  pulling  a  rose-bud  down  from  the  tree,  and 
he  cut  it  for  her,  ending  with  a  smile  she  answered,  though 
she  did  not  yet  find  any  understanding  of  him. 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Antonia  for  her  rose,  and  looking  up  where 
some  grew  very  high ;  *  oh,  those  lovely  white  ones  at  the 
top!' 

John  laughed,  and  swinging  himself  up  into  the  mossy  old 
apple  tree,  climbed  high  and  cautiously  along  a  braweVv  \\Xi 
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Salpable  danger  to  life  and  limb.  *  Don't,'  said  Antonia ;  *  come 
own.  Oh,  ao  come  down !  *  and  put  her  hand  up  nervously 
over  her  eyes  as  he  scrambled  by  tne  trellis  and  got  a  lodging 
on  the  parapet  of  the  gatehouse  roof.  *May  I  throw  them 
down  to  you  V  he  asked. 

*  Oh,  1  wish  you  wouldn't,'  she  entreated,  looking  up  again. 
He  reached  over  and  cut  the  roses,  showering  them  down  upon 
the  flagged  path  where  Antonia  stood  by  the  broad  grass  edges, 
with  background  of  sweet  peas  and  carnations.  The  pave(l 
footway,  through  the  grass  path,  went  on  past  the  strawberry 
beds  to  the  beehives.  Some  of  Owen's  fantail  pigeons  came 
fluttering  down  at  Antonia's  feet  among  the  roses,  they  were  so 
tame ;  and  Fley  with  incessant  wagging  of  her  tail,  looked  up 
and  barked  at  John.  He  accomplisned  tne  descent,  and  jumped 
clear  of  the  apple  tree,  startling  the  pigeons  away,  and  went 
down  on  one  knee  to  pick  up  the  roses  for  Antonia. 

*  What  did  you  do  it  for  ?  she  demanded,  as  he  gave  them  to 
her. 

*You  asked  for  them,'  he  said  looking  up  at  her  with  a 
laugh.  The  white  pigeons  were  on  the  branches  of  the  apple 
tree  among  the  glossy  green  leaves.  There  was  a  wealth  of 
ripening  fruit  upon  the  low  espaliers  at  the  back  of  the  carna- 
tion bed,  where  the  bees  were  humming ;  and  beyond  the  little 
round  grass  plot  where  was  the  old  mulberry  tree,  one 
caught  through  the  greenery  the  sparkle  of  the  fountain  in 
the  prim  garden  below  the  terrace.  Fley  licked  his  face,  and 
was  pushed  aside  as  he  stood  up  to  break  the  spell  of  sweet 
scented  loveliness  that  waited  on  Antonia,  here,  the  cummer's 
queen. 

*  No,  I  did  not,'  she  said  slowly  ;  *  and  if  I  did — I  didn't  want 
you  to  break  your  neck.' 

*  There  was  no  very  deadly  peril,  surely,'  he  said,  *  beyond  a 
sense  of  losing  one's  head  a  little.  And  don't  you  think  I 
should  have  made  a  very  upsthetic  period,  to  die  of  a. rose?' 
He  put  up  a  finger  to  stroke  a  particularly  presuming  little 
tumbler  pigeon  preening  its  heaa  at  him.  *  Very  much  more 
graceful  than  the  vulgar  sensationalism  of  your  choice,  battered 
shapeless  and  ugly  under  the  hoofs  of  those  heavy  unwieldy 
farm  beasts  ? ' 

Antonia  turned  a  little  pale  again.  *  Oh— don't,'  she  said.' 
*  I  felt— I  knew  you — you  saved  my  life  when  you  came  flying 
over  that  wall,  and  caught  that  hateful  animal  s  head.  Didn't 
you  think  I  knew  it  ? ' 

*It  didn't  occur  to  me  at  all,'  said  John,  taking  the  little 
pigeon  in  his  hand,  holding  it  a  moment,  ana  suddenly  letting 
It  fly. 

*Did  you  know  I  was  frightened]'  asked  Antonia,  half  hoping 
for  some  commendation  of  her  bravery. 

*Yes.' 

*  What  did  the  man  in  the  waggon  say  to  you  ?' 
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*  He  said  it  was  a  near  shave/ 

*  Yes/  said  Antonia,  '  that  was  what  I  thought  What  did 
you  think  ? ' 

*  I  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  the  dog-cart  was  not  splintered, 
because,'  said  John  stolidly,  *  it  is  a  new  cart.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry,'  said  Antonia  humbly. 

*  Sorry  it  wasn't  splintered,'  asked  John.  *  Do  you  want  to 
try  again  1 ' 

*  Not  for  worlds,'  said  Antonia  ;  *  I  am  sorry  it  was  en- 
dangered.' 

She  looked  up  timidly  at  him. 

*Well,  it  really  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  resort  to 
such  extreme  measures  in  the  expression  of  your  individuality,' 
said  John.     *  We  will  render  homage  short  of  a  cataclysm.' 

Antonia  drew  a  quick  breath,  and  angry  tears  were  very 
near  her  eyes,  as  she  held  her  head  up  with  a  little  proud  look. 
'  You  will  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  incidentally  rescuing  me 
with  the — the  dog-cart,  you  know,'  she  said,  and  he  stood  aside 
as  she  passed  on  down  the  flagged  walk.  She  was  aware  of  a 
tinge  of  hesitation  in  him,  but  he  turned  and  went  slowly  in 
the  other  direction  to  the  house. 

*  Hateful  prig  ! '  said  Antonia  half  aloud,  and  stopping  sud- 
denly.    *  Conceited  hateful  prig ! ' 

And  having  so  relieved  her  reeling,  she  went  slow  paces  on, 
holding  her  roses  up  against  her  cheek  ;  and  thinking  then  it 
was  the  second  time  roses  had  been  given  in  that  garden,  a 
faint  rose  colour  came  into  her  own  face. 

*  He  is  not  so  impassive,'  she  thought,  and  l)ecause  her  heart 
was  beating  so  very  quickly,  she  paused  af^ain  and  looked  at 
her  roses  as  if  they  were  notes  of  interrogation,  and  she  had  no 
answer  for  any  one  of  them. 

She  was  sitting  on  the  seat  under  the  mulberry  tree,  idly 
arranging  her  spoils,  and  listening  to  the  plash  of  the  fountain, 
which  she  could  just  see  through  the  arch  in  the  yew  hedge, 
when  Alice  cama 

*  We  are  all  looking  for  you,  Tony.  Don't  you  want  any  tea  ? 
John  is  going  back  to  Dinas.' 

*  Gk)ing  to  Dinas  ! ' 

*  He  is  going  to  walk,  and  he  won't  come  home  again  until 
Saturday^'  said  Alice. 

Antonia  thought  of  the  long  distance  to  go  in  the  twilight  of 
the  hills.     *  Oh,  why  is  he  going  ? '  she  asked. 

*He  is  always  happier  plodding  about  in  those  old  mills,' 
said  Alice  slightly.      How  serious  you  look,  Tony.' 

*  Do  I  ? '  said  Antonia ;  '  I  wonder  why  ? ' 


CHAPTER  IX 

Our  acts  our  angels  are. 

She  wore  some  of  her  roses  when  she  came  down  to  breakfast 
the  next  morning. 

Owen  gave  her  a  letter  from  the  post-bag,  and  Antonia 
observed  a  touch  of  satire  in  him  as  he  did  so.  She  turned  the 
letter  over,  not  knowing  the  handwriting  for  a  moment,  noticed 
the  post-mark,  and  flashed  back  at  Owen  a  gleam  of  defiance. 
The  letter  was  from  Mr.  Tenterden,  and  she  opened  it  at  onca 
Owen  watched  her  read  it  from  behind  his  newspaper.  She 
looked  thoughtful,  took  her  rose  out  and  placeKi  it  in  the 
envelope  with  the  letter,  and  thei'e  seemed  a  significance  in 
the  trivial  action. 

When  they  all  went  their  several  ways,  Antonia  carried  her 
little  parcel  to  her  own  room,  and  placing  her  rose  carefully 
aside,  she  drew  her  letter  out  to  read  it  again. 

*  It  is  rather  a  nice  letter,'  she  said  to  herself. 
It  ran : — 

My  dear  Antonia — Business  has  detained  me  here,  and  m  thinking 
of  what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  it  appears  to  me  more  fitting  I  should  write 
it  and  receive  from  you  your  answer  before  I  return  to  Wales.  Whether 
I  return,  indeed,  wiU  depend  on  you.  I  am  sure  you  must  have  known 
what  my  feeling  is  for  you,  and  must  already  be  aware  I  wish  to  make  you 
my  wife.  It  is  true  I  have  known  you  but  a  very  short  time  :  and  I  am 
much  your  elder  and  should  ask  you — I  do  ask  you,  to  think  seriously 
before  you  answer  me.  You  know  you  would  undertake  some  responsibility, 
and  although  I  place  the  tenderest  love  and  confidence  in  your  power  to 
make  my  children's  home  a  happy  one,  I  would  urge  you  to  consider, 
dispassionately  if  you  can,  whether  you,  so  young,  can  reconcile  yourselt 
to  so  grave  a  charge.  I  shall  await  your  answer  with  considerable  anxiety, 
and  pray  that  you  may  be  wisely  directed. — I  am,  my  dear  Antonia,  yours 
ever  faithfully,  Georob  Tenterden. 

*  I  knew  he  was  fond  of  those  children '  thought  Antonia ; 
*it  is  rather  a  nice  letter.  Bless  you,]  she  said  gravely  ad- 
dressing Gborge  Tenterden's  signature,  *it  is  not  your  children's 
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happiness  that  would  be  any  responsibility  to  me.  Of  course  I 
should  insist  upon  their  being  all  in  love  with  me,  and  they 
would  be.  Dear  Mr.  Tenterden,  no  !  it  is  you— you  are  the  re 
sponsibility.  And  you  do  not  make  any  pretence  that  my  hapjji- 
ness  is  of  any  account :  but  it  goes  without  saying  it  is  secure  in 
your  society.'    She  took  up  her  rose  and  lookea  at  it  considering. 

*It  comes  in  by  the  way,  your  hearts  are  all  in  your  mills. 
And  a  good  thing  too,  for  you  know  you  are  not  worth  having 
for  what  you  are,  but  only  for  what  you  have  got.' 

She  threw  her  rose  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

*  Oh,  I  am  horrid  !  surely  this  is  a  nice  man  !  he  must  be  ;  I 
will  make  him  nice.  He  is  good  ;  I  am  sure  he  is  good.  And  I 
will  be  good  too.' 

So  she  wrote  her  letter  :— 

Deab  Mb.  Tenterden — My  answer  is  yes.  1  will  try  to  be  all  you 
think  me  and  all  yon  would  have  me  be. — Your  affectionate 

Antonia. 

When  she  had  stamped  and  addressed  her  letter  she  looked 
about  for  her  rose,  and  went  and  picked  it  up  from  the  floor 
and  replaced  it  in  her  dress. 

*  He  does  not  say  when  he  is  coming,'  she  reflected  ;  *  lie  won't 
be  here  for  a  day  or  two  anyhow.' 

So  much  freedom  she  felt  was  left  her.  She  seized  her  large 
shady  hat  and  ran  down  stairs. 

*  Wait !  wait !  wait !'  she  cried  catching  sight  of  Owen  going 
down  the  avenue.     He  waited  and  she  ran  up  to  him. 

*  You  are  going  to  the  village,  of  course,  witn  that  disreputable 
bag  of  tools  :  and  I  am  coming  too,  to  post  a  letter.' 

Owen  looked  askance  at  the  letter. 

*  When  is  George  Tenterden  coming  back  ?'  he  asked. 

*0h,  I  do  not  Know.  Not  just  yet.  We  will  have  a  little 
holiday  first,'  said  Antonia  ;  'and  you  must  have  a  holiday  and 
your  brother ;  do  you  think  he  would  come  ?  and  we  will  all  go 
mountaineering.' 

*  Then  he  is  not  coming  back,'  said  Owen  with  considerable 
satisfaction. 

*  Mr.  Tenterden  ?  yes,  ho  is,'  said  Antonia. 

*  What  is  that  letter  about,  Tony  ? '  asked  Owen. 

*  Surely  that  is  my  affair,'  said  Antonia. 

*No,  but  partly  mine,' said  Owen,  'if  I  could  prevent  you 
from  doing  a  foolish  thing.' 

'I  am  doing  a  very  wise  thing,'  said  Antonia  ;  'worldly-wise, 
if  you  insist.     Wouldn't  you  like  me  to  be  your  cousin  ?' 

*I  do  not  want  any  more  worldly-wise  cousins,'  answered 
Owen.  *  No,  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  my  cousin.  You  are  too 
good  for  that.' 

'I  have  just  been  thinking  I  am  not  good  enougli,'  said 
Antonia. 
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*  You  see  you  do  not  believe  in  yourself,'  said  Owen  ;  *but  1 
believe  in  you,  Tony,  and  you  must  not  send  that  letter.' 

*  Mr.  G^r^  Tenterden  does  not  think  it  practical  to  believe 
in  people,'  said  Antonia. 

What  do  you  mean  by  practical?' 

^  Well,  I  mean  it  will  be  practical  to  send  this  letter,'  said 
Antonia. 

'  It  is  the  practical  thing  always  to  sacrifice  to  mammon,  is 
it?'  asked  Owen. 

*  Certainly,'  said  Antonia ;  *  though  I  do  not  intend  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort,  only  be  nice  and  good  and  responsible — 
very  responsibla    Please  do  not  look  so,  Owen.' 

*  Tony,'  he  began,  *  I  must  not  say  what  I  think.  But  is  that 
letter  final  ?  cannot  you  wait  and  talk  about  it  to  some  one  ? 
you  do  not  understand  what  you  are  doing.' 

*  I  understand  so  far,'  said  Antonia,  *  tnat  being  poor  I  am 
condemned  to  a  dreary  drab-coloured  life.  Now,  I  have  offended 
my  father  by  coming  here  ;  oh,  I  do  not  know  why  he  should 
be  offended  :  I  wanted  to  know,  but  I  have  had  so  many  other 
things  to  tliink  of:  but  now  if  he  withdraws  the  very  in- 
adequate income  he  has  yet  allowed  me,  what  shall  I  do,  then  ? 
people  do  not  seem  to  sell  their  pictures,  and  I  know  there  are 
crowds  of  teachers  who  have  no  pupils  to  teach.  Even  if  I  can 
live  by  my  work,  and  I  doubt  it,  to  what  a  life  am  I  to  succeed  1 
What  is  it  to  be  poor  ?  to  want  boots,  to  want  clothes,  to  be 
shabby,  hatefully  shabby  !  to  be  at  a  disadvantage,  to  be 
shuffling  and  dependent,  to  be  trudging  for  ever  along  the 
crowded  streets  and  elbowed  out  of  the  way  :  and  to  grow  old, 
Owen,  like  those  crabbed  women  in  fearful  bonnets  who  go  to 
Sunday  lectures  and  live  in  garrets  on  nuts  and  penny  buns. 
Do  you  want  me  to  live  on  nuts  like  a  squirrel?' 

*No,  Tony,  no,'  said  Owen  sadly ;  *but  Dead  Sea  fruit  will 
taste  worse  than  nuts.' 

*  Dead  Sea  fruit ! '  said  Antonia ;  '  I  am  going  to  be  nourished 
on  ducklings  and  green  peas  out  of  the  season,  and  sugar  and 
spice  and  all  things  nice.  I  am  going  to  make  some  one  else 
responsible  for  my  right  to  existence,  and  retire  from  fighting 
the  battle  of  life  on  my  own  account' 

*  Put  up  to  auction  in  Oriental  style,'  said  Owen ;  *  bought 
and  sold.' 

*1  hope  you  have  accomplished  your  mission,'  said  Antonia, 
with  an  irritable  pull  at  her  hat-bnm  down  over  her  eyes.  *  It 
is  not  for  want  of  plain  speaking.' 

*  If  I  might  speak  plainly  I  would  make  you  alter  your  deter- 
mination,' said  Owen.  *I  feel  you  may  very  well  be  afraid  of 
the  future  you  can  foresee,  that  there  must  be  a  long  addition 
of  petty  endurances  to  make  a  sum  total  of  despair.  I  know 
your  bright  feeling,  your  intelligence,  would  only  seem  to  have 
been  fashioned  to  make  life  more  hopeless.  Either  way  it  is 
a  most  damnable  business.' 
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Antonia  looked  a  little  apprehensively  at  him. 

*  Oh,  you  are  so  much  in  earnest/  she  said  ;  *  consider  it  not 
so  deeply,  Owen.' 

'Then  what  shall  we  consider?'  asked  Owen  ;  *how  little  as 
may  be  you  can  learn?  Will  you  forget  all  when  you  have 
turned  from  this  life  which  you  are  afraid  to  face  ?  You  will 
have  left  others  to  it,  you  will  send  others  into  it.  For  where 
will  your  money  come  from  ?  Can  George  Tenterden  make  his 
money  by  himself  ?  How  does  he  get  it  if  it  is  not  by  a  forced 
loan,  a  legalised  robbery  from  the  men  and  women  who  make  it 
for  him  ?  They  must  work  the  longer  hours  that  you  may  do 
no  work ;  they  must  fare  the  harder  that  you  may  waste  their 
food  ;  they  go  cold  when  sables  trim  your  Court  train  for  the 
Drawing-room:  you  would  be  brave  in  borrowed  plumes,  and 
make  a  show  of  stolen  goods,  and  never  think  how  basely  you 
enjoy  what  is  not  honestly  yours — no,  not  if  one  creature  suffers 
in  a  system  you  lend  your  influence  to  uphold.  How  is  it 
possible  you  can  be  afraid  of  poverty  and  not  infinitely  more 
afraid  of  being  rich  ?  If  your  senses  were  sharpened  you  would 
see  the  smart  things  all  about  you  dim  with  toil ;  your  bread 
would  taste  of  tears ;  your  house  would  smell  of  blood.  But 
you  will  be  Lady  Bountiful  and  give  in  charity,  taking  unjustly 
with  the  one  hand  to  give  away  with  the  other  in  the  miast  of 
plaudits  to  your  generositv.  You  will  grind  the  face  of  the 
poor  like  any  f reebootin^  Tbaron  of  old,  and  you  may  buy  an 
indulgence  instead  of  giving  lands  to  the  church  by  building  a 
free  library  or  so,  when  your  husband  will  get  into  Parliament 
and  you  into  society,  which  is  heaven.' 

*  What  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  person  you  can  be  when 
you  like,  Owen,'  said  Antonia. 

They  had  come  to  the  bridge,  and  stayed  leaning  over  the 
broad  stone  wall.  The  stream  flowed  through  a  narrow  strip 
of  common  land  towards  the  sea.  The  blacksmith's  shop  was 
hidden  from  them  by  elder  trees  growing  on  the  right  bank : 
the^  heard  the  clank  of  his  hammer  though,  and  besides  that  a 
shnll  disputing  among  the  geese  upon  the  common,  where  some 
white  feathers  lay  on  the  coarse  grass  by  the  boulders  and  the 
pebbly  margin  of  the  stream. 

All  the  children  were  in  the  village  school  beyond  the  smithy, 
and  the  place  was  very  quiet.  No  stir  of  life  showed  in  the 
little  row  of  cottages  along  the  road  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge. 

*  Choose  your  way,'  said  Owen  ;  '  there  is  the  post-office,  the 
gate  of  your  paraaise ;  you  enter  paradise,  do  you  not,  living 
happily  ever  after  at  other  people's  expense  ? ' 

*  I  never  saw  blue  hydrangeas  before  I  came  to  Wales,'  said 
Antonia,  surveying  the  little  flower -plots  inside  the  wooden 
palings  *  '  but  I  do  not  wonder  they  are  blue  in  your  neighbour- 
hood. Pray,  tell  me^  Owen,  what  influence  will  it  have  on  the 
arrangements  of  society  and  the  economic  distributvon  ol  >N^a\V>[v 
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(is  that  the  right  phrase  ?)  if  I  choose  a  life  of  discomfort  and 
discontent  ? ' 

*  You  might  have  a  beneficial  influence,'  said  Owen,  *  if  you 
were  only  discontented  enough  and  in  the  right  direction. 
And  what  sort  of  influence  do  you  expect  to  have  when  you 
accompany  G^rge  Tenterden  to  his  young  men's  evangelical 
associations,  and  while  you  are  living  on  the  better  half  of  their 
earnings  you  hear  him  calmly  assure  them  it  will  all  be  made 
up  to  them  by  and  by  if  they  are  contented  here  to  bow  to 
the  will  of  Providence,  interpreted  as  it  can  only  be  interpreted 
aright  by  the  voice  of  the  upper  classes  ? ' 

*  You  are  so  very  irreligious,'  Antonia  admonished  him.  *  Mr. 
Tenterden  is  very  much  grieved  at  the  atheistical  notions 
you  have  so  unfortunately  acauired.  So  am  1 — I  am  grieved, 
Owen.  You  will  be  sorry  at  tne  Day  of  Judgment,  you  know, 
when  the  trumpets  are  sounding,  and  you  will  wish  you  had 
belonged  to  our  young  men's  association  and  gone  to  Exeter 
Hall :  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  call  upon  you  in  the  next 
world  at  all,  think  of  that.' 

*  Possibly  the  finest  thing  in  modem  history,'  said  Owen,  *  is 
that  old  legend  of  the  Norseman  who  steppied  back  from  the 
font  half  baptized,  and  swore  by  Odin  he  would  share  the  fate 
of  his  own  people  and  leave  the  priests  their  heaven.  Humbly 
following  so  would  I  say,  Antonia.  There  lies  your  way  ;  my 
people  pen  in  the  squahd  alleys,  a  family  in  each  poor  room  ; 
they  work  in  your  factories,  each  labouring  in  his  place  for  you — 
you  the  rose  of  the  world  that  gives  back  to  them  no  fragrance. 
Here  and  hereafter  the  good  things  of  life  we  leave  to  you  : 
what !  your  part  is  easy ;  only  to  accord  us  your  permission 
that  we  all  ao  to  hell  together.' 

He  shoulaered  his  bag  of  tools,  and  leaving  her  went  up  the 
hill  along  the  narrow  road  which  led  to  the  carpenter's  snop ; 
and  as  she  walked  on  to  post  her  letter,  she  crossed  the  bridge, 
for  her  way  was  on  the  other  side. 


CHAPTER  X 

Idols  of  the  Den  and  of  the  Forum. 

Maky  managed  every  one  except  Dilys,  who  refused  to  be 
managed,  carried  the  war  into  tne  enemy's  country,  and  her- 
self, dry-eyed  and  triuniphant,  scoffed  at  Afary^s  inevitable  tears 
of  impotent  vexation.  They  all  joined  forces  with  Mary  against 
the  hardened  rebel,  except  John,  who,  Dilys  informed  Antonia, 
was  downright  mean  and  invariably  took  to  the  woods,  absolutely 
declining  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  differing  ways  ;  and 
Owen  now,  who  was  different  and  something  like  a  friend. 

*  The  whole  art  of  education,  Marv,'  said  Owen,  *  lies  in  letting 
your  victim  sufficiently  alone,  and  keeping  yourself  free  from  a 
charge  of  undue  influence.  What  right  nave  you  to  obtrude  your 
personality  between  the  young-eyed  cherubim  and  their  quiring?' 

*I  wont  have  Dicky  cry,'  he  declared;  'no  child  that  is 
rationally  educated  ever  should  or  could  shed  a  tear.  You  may 
cry  if  you  like  for  making  her  stumbling-blocks  of  your  petty 
personal  digpity  and  closing  in  her  universe  by  your  own  measure 
of  the  infinitely  little ' ;  and  so  marched  out,  took  Dilys  by  the 
arm,  and  asked  her  to  come  up  on  the  library  roof  with  him 
there  to  view  a  jackdaw's  nest. 

Yet,  Antonia  observed,  having  utterly  offended  Mary,  he  later 
set  about  picking  a  quarrel  with  Dilys. 

*  Mary  began  it,'  said  Dilys. 

*  I  admit  it,'  he  answered ;  *  I  admit  they  are  all  in  the  wrong, 
and  that  you  are  a  young  eaglet  trying  the  strength  of  your 
wings ;  you  are  a  high-souied  patriot  striking  for  lioerty  ;  you 
are  the  girl  of  the  period,  in  short,  demanding  a  latch-key. 
What,  then  ?  The  more  I  concede  your  strength  so  much  the 
more  do  I  perceive  your  responsibility.  I  will  grant  these 
Grundys  are  radically  weak  folt.  What,  then  ?  Have  the  weak 
no  rights  ?  Do  you  propose  to  carry  on  here  the  same  process 
of  extermination  as  the  white  men  advanced  upon  aboriginal 
tribes  ? — to  slay  them  with  your  vices  ?  No,  Dilys  !  I  protest  in 
the  name  of  justice  that  Mrs.  Grundy  herself  has  a  claim  upon 
your  consideration,  and  the  British  matron  is  deserving  of  an 
ethnological  respect.' 
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*  You  think  I  am  in  the  wrong,  Owen !  *  Dilys  accused  him. 

*  Show  Tony,  then,  who  is  entertained  with  your  tea-cup  tor- 
nadoes, how  big  are  the  noctiluca/ 

Dilys  made  a  speck  with  his  pencil  upon  the  open  page  of 
his  note-book  in  which  he  had  been  jotting  down  some  figures. 

*  So,  Tony,'  said  Dilys,  *  and  they  get  their  own  living.' 

*  Which  you  will  never  do  if  you  don't  brace  up  a  bit,'  inter- 
posed Owen. 

Ignoring  him  in  a  lofty  manner,  Dilys  gave  Antonia  a  great 
deal  of  information  about  the  phosphorescence  on  the  sea,  and 
how  the  tiny  creatures  with  united  effort  make  their  light  to 
shine. 

Owen  touched  the  sx)eck  she  had  made.  *Yes,  so^'  he  said 
and  looked  towards  the  sea  and  sky ;  *  and  yet  a  beautiful  exist- 
ence in  the  vast. ' 

Dilys  shut  up  his  note -book  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
*Well!' 

*Well,'  he  said,  *  there  you  are,  Dicky,  there  you  are.  See 
how  you  speak  patronisingly  of  these  little  feeble  jelly  specks  ; 
they  fend  for  themselves,  you  don't ;  they  do  their  proper  busi- 
ness in  life,  you  won't ;  thev  give  light,  and  where  is  yours  ? 
You  are  not  useful,  you  are  clearly  not  ornamental.    Shall  I  tell 

Sou  what  you  are  ? ' — he  launch^  a  thunderbolt  after  playing 
ghtning  about  her  devoted  head — *you  are  an  unproductive 
consumer.' 

*  Gtood  gracious ! '  said  Antonia,  and  Dilys  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  put  her  face  against  his.  *  Owen,  dear  !  I 
will  do  anything  !  anything ! ' 

*  Then  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  be  sentimental,'  he  remarked. 
Dilvs  sat  down  beside  him  on  the  balustrade  of  the  terrace. 

*  What  would  you  like  me  to  do  ? ' 

*  I  would  like  you  to  respect  Mary's  prejudices,  and  not  to 
condemn  her  for  being  small  until  your  own  heart  is  big 
enough  to  comprehend  her.  But  I  object  to  repentance,  dis- 
tinctly. Life  isn't  long  enough  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Pick 
yourself  up  and  go  on  ahead  :  a  cheerful  heart  goes  all  the  way, 
Dicky.  There's  Gwilliam,  do  you  see,  hanging  about  there  ;  he 
wants  your  algebra,  and  doesn't  like  to  ask  you  to  lend  it  to 
him.' 

*  He's  gone  on  ahead  of  me  already,'  said  Dilvs  ;  *  he's  got  a 
regular  turn  for  algebra.  But  I  don't  mind.  I'll  lend  him  the 
book.'  And  she  went  in  to  fetch  it,  and  to  swear  peace  with 
Mary. 

The  little  tea-table  Owen  had  made  for  Mary  stood  in  the 
large  recess  of  a  mullioned  window,  a  recess  still  approached 
from  a  dais,  a  step  raised  above  the  level  of  the  room.  The 
Tudor  arched  doorway  exactly  facing  the  gallery  at  the  end  of 
the  hall  led  from  the  dais  to  the  oak  parlour.  The  hall  had 
probably  been  much  more  lofty  than  it  now  was  :  there  was  an 
incongruity  in  the  ceiling  compared  with  the  dimensions  of  a 
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very  stately  apartment  erected  in  golden  days  to  the  house  of 
Owen  in  the  years  of  King  Henry  Vll.'s  reign.  Steadily  since 
then,  century  by  century,  its  prosperity  had  waned,  and  with 
an  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  losing  side  and  enthusiastic 
advocacy  of  every  ill-fated  plot  and  rebellion,  the  Owens  had 
arrived  at  the  reign  of  William  III.,  already  cast  down  from 
the  glory  of  grand  estate  to  the  rank  of  simple  country  gentle- 
men. 

From  the  low  window-seat  John  looked  at  Antonia  coming 
up  the  length  of  the  halL  She  moved  with  a  natural  uncon- 
scious grace  becomingly  appearing  upon  so  noble  a  background. 

Aubrey  had  been  snowing  her  his  violin. 

'  It  is  just  like  Jack,  although  he's  so  cranky,'  he  said. 

'  You  Know,  Aubrey,  I  always  tell  you  it  is  very  silly  of  you 
to  mind  when  Jolm  is  in  a  teasing  mood,'  said  Mary ;  *  look 
how  he  and  Owen  lark  about.' 

*  Yes,  I  daresay,'  said  Aubrey  ;  *  but  I  never  know  where  to 
have  Jack.  And  you've  no  notion  what  he  is  like  at  the  work. 
He  might  as  well  be  set  with  ears  and  eyes  all  over,  like  one  of 
Owen's  sea-beasts.     He  knows  everything.' 

*  That  rather  sounds  to  me,'  said  Mary,  '  as  if  you  didn't  want 
him  to  know  everything.' 

*  I  daresay,'  mutter^  Aubrey ;  *  Jack  isn't  all  butter  with 
everybody.' 

As  some  restitution  on  his  part,  Owen  allowed  Mary  to 
approximate  from  his  admissions  the  amount  this  violin  had 
cost. 

*  Frightfully  extravagant  of  John,'  said  Mary  with  stern  dis- 
approval.   *  ^l  o  wonder  he  would  not  tell  me.' 

But  Owen  took  John's  part.  *  My  dear  girl,  the  least  penny 
will  be  profitably  invested  that  will  give  a  colouring  of  art  to 
Aubrey  s  existence  or  evolve  any  faculty  out  of  him  wnatsoever.' 

*  Art ;  nonsense,'  said  the  practical  Mary  ;  *  he  will  get  tired 
of  it  when  he  finds  how  difficult  it  is  to  learn.  He  never  goes 
on  with  anything  or  takes  any  interest  in  anything.' 

*  Well,  Mary,  well,'  said  Owen,  *  you  should  take  the  width  of 
his  chest  into  consideration  and  the  shape  of  his  skull.  Don't 
you  know  how  entirely  one's  moral  tone  is  dependent  upon  one's 
digestion  ?    Give  him  a  chance.' 

*  Aubrey  is  always  having  chances,'  said  Mary. 

*Well,  give  him  seventy-and-seven  chances,'  said  Owen  ;  *he 
will  catch  on  one  of  these  days.' 

'  I  think  it  is  very  wrong  to  spend  all  that  money  on  him,' 
said  Mary.  *  John  could  have  got  something  good  enough  for 
Aubrey  for  a  fraction  of  that  sum.' 

*  Now,  that's  a  girl  all  over,'  said  Owen ;  *  buy  cheap  and 
repent  dear.  It  is  simple  common  sense  when  you  get  a  tool  to 
get  as  good  a  tool  as  you  can ;  and  if  Aubrey  has  a  pride  in  his 
tool,  which  he  evidently  has,  and  respects  his  tool,  which  he 
does,  he  has  already  made  a  tremendous  advance,  and  with  o^ 
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little  self-sacrifice  on  your  part  to  give  him  encouragement 
and  coax  some  practice  out  of  him,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he 
responded  to  you  in  quite  a  creditable  fashion.' 

*  Oh,  very  well,  Owen,  I  will  practise  with  him,'  said  Mary 
impatiently,  and  relieved  her  feeungs  in  confidence  to  Antonia. 
*  They  are  perfectly  unreasonable,  Tony,  and  it  is  of  no  use  ever 
trying  to  talk  sense  to  Owen.  I  declare  to  you,  Tony,  that  if  I 
wanted  lamp  shades  like  they  have  at  Bryn — of  course  they  are 
rather  expensive— John  would  sav  "  nonsense."  I  hate  to  have 
a  maid  waiting  at  table,  but  I  absolutely  daren't  ask  John  to 
let  me  have  another  man-servant  in  the  house.  He  would  say 
he  couldn't  afford  it  Anything  that  one  wants  that  is  reason- 
able, and  like  other  people  have  to  make  a  decent  appearance 
with,  John  can't  afibra  and  won't  afford,  and  yet  he  can  squander 
money  on  Aubrey's  violin,  and  go  and  live  poking  in  a  labourer's 
cottage  in  Dinas  to  give  Owen  the  most  expensive  scientific 
apparatus  for  his  clubs  and  nonsense.  I  am  the  one  that 
suffers,'  cried  Mary;  *the  look  of  my  dinner -table  and  my 
drawing-room  sacrificed  to  a  workman^  institute.' 

*  I  am  sure  your  brother  is  very  good-natured,  Mary,'  said 
Antonia ;  *  he  seems  to  do  everything  you  tell  him.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mary,  *  and  when  vou  think  you  have  got  him 
nicely  in  hand  he  turns  out  a  periect  mule,  and  you  can't  move 
him,  not  a  step  :  that  is  John.  And  no  matter  what  Owen  says 
or  what  Owen  does,  John  upholds  him  ;  everything  must  ^ive 
way  to  Owen,  and  nobody  must  breathe  a  word  to  tJ  ohn  against 
him.' 

*  I  am  all  for  hero-worship,  myself,'  said  Antonia. 

*  I  should  like  to  see  the  nero,'  said  Mary  severely.  *  I  don't 
see  anything  heroic  in  the  way  Owen  goes  mooning  about  with 
his  mind  fuu  of  the  Vedas  or  Confucius,  and  staring  for  hours 
in  the  greenhouse  at  his  caterpillars,  sitting  there  and  staring 
at  them,  Tony,  and  never  moving  !  and  always  late  for  dinner, 
and  never  fit  to  be  seen.' 

*  Well,  Mary,  now  I  hope  you  feel  better,'  said  Antonia. 
Mary  laughed.     *  Yes.     But  really  and  truly,  Tony,  you  want 

to  live  with  people  to  know  how  tiresome  they  can  be. 

*  Oh,  I  quite  think  that,'  said  Antonia,  and  they  went  to  tea. 

Maurice  Williams  was  there,  a  broad-shouldered,  brown- 
faced,  grinning  schoolboy,  who  often  came  from  Dinas,  and  to 
whom,  Antonia  always  considered,  Mary  was  particularly  kind. 
It  was  a  question  if  Mary,  being  so  verv  friendly,  were  not 
rather  a  bore  to  Master  Maurice,  who  would  look  wistfully  from 
her  attention  as  she  talked  incidentally  of  the  navy  and  cur- 
sorily of  the  Channel  Squadron  and  Maurice's  brother— an  elder 
brother— who  was  a  sailor,  to  John  and  Owen,  evidently  the 
dual  attraction  to  him  at  Hendra.  He  divided  his  regard  fairly 
equally  between  them,  looking  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  ready 
grin  or  a  gruff  laugh  for  everything  they  said,  hanging  about 
after  them  wherever  they  went,  unmistakably  adoring. 
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*Do  you  think  I'd  better  be  getting  back,  Mr.  Tenterden?' 
he  askea  John,  adding  artlessly,  'My  mother  says  she  never 
expects  me  home  when  I  come  round  after  you  and  Owen.' 

'  I  think  Mr.  Williams  might  perliaps  be  persuaded  to  stay 
with  us  till  Monday,'  John  suggested  gravely  to  Mrs.  Owen,  who 
said,  *  Oh,  of  course,  Maurice,  do.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Maurice.     *  I  will.' 

John  looked  through  Owen's  note-book  and  listened  to  his 
account  of  the  harness-room  roof  and  the  library,  and  Owen 
explained  to  Antonia,  *It  is  such  a  struggle  to  keep  this  old 
bam  of  a  place  weather-tight  that  time  never  hangs  heavy  on 
our  hands.  There  is  always  something  to  do  to  the  roof.  Well, 
Jack,  that's  the  rough  estimate  of  lead  versus  zinc,  and  you  can 
make  up  your  mind  whether  you  can  treat  yourself  to  lead  or 
not* 

Coming  down  the  hall,  John  laughed  at  Dilys  and  Maurice 
fencing,  and  Dilys  put  her  foil  in  his  hand,  when  Maurice 
immediately  lowered  his. 

*  Not  if  1  know  it,'  said  he. 

*  Owen,  you,'  cried  Dilys. 

*  Thank  you,  Dicky,'  said  Owen,  *  I  am  all  of  Maurice's  mind  ; 
it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  measuring  swords  with  Jack.' 

Antonia,  aware  of  John's  quick  accuracy  and  concentration, 
was  not  surprised  that  Owen's  enthusiasm  would  have  no 
chance  against  him. 

*  You  must  teach  me  to  fence,  Dilys,'  she  said,  '  and  we  will 
challenge  Mr.  Tenterden.' 

*  Do  you  imagine  I  shall  fight  a  gang  of  cut-throats?'  asked 
John.  *  I  shall  give  information  to  the  nearest  magistrate  and 
put  myself  under  the  protection  of  the  police.' 

*  Then,  Dilys,'  cried  Antonia,  '  you  and  I  and  Maurice  will  be 
three  and  keep  the  bridge  at  flendra  against  Mr.  Tenterden 
and  the  county  constabulary.  What  will  you  do  then,  O  Lars 
Porsena  1 ' 

*  Swear — by  the  nine  gods,'  said  John  ;  *  and  now  Dilys  will 
want  to  know  who  they  were.  Ask  Owen.  I  don't  know,'  he 
said  hastily,  in  what  was  evidently  an  accepted  formula. 

*  You  never  know  anything,  Jack,'  said  Dilys  with  ineffable 
contempt. 

They  climbed  the  hillside  on  Sunday  when  the  bells  were 
ringing  in  the  little  church  tower  in  the  valley  far  below. 
Mary  was  divided  in  her  mind  between  the  pleasure  of  a 
whole  day  with  her  brothers  and  sundry  pricks  of  conscience 
anent  Sabbath-breaking.  It  was  so  beautiful  a  day,  still  and 
warm,  that  on  the  whole  her  feeling  of  pleasure  predominated, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  they  gained  the  summits  of  the 
great  hills,  one  after  another,  higher  and  higher,  they  found  a 
veil  of  mist  shrouding  that  lower  world  from  which  they  were 
removing,  and  Mary  knew  many  of  her  friends  in  the  valleys 
there  beneath  would  unhesitatingly  have  declared  they  r5\\^\v\. 
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have  had  a  better  view  had  they  chosen  another  day.  And 
then  John  was  so  tiresome,  too,  for  instead  of  spending  all  the 
time  with  them  he  went  on  alone  far  in  among  the  hills,  and 
they  quite  lost  him.  He  was  higher  up  on  the  steep  brow  of 
the  mountain  lying  by  Owen's  side  on  the  short,  sweet-scented 
grass,  when  the  girls  paused  a  long  way  down  below  to  drink 
at  the  ice-cold  nvulet  trickling  over  the  rocks  under  tall  green 
rushes.  Antonia  wreathed  her  hat  with  club  moss,  and  as 
she  stood  holding  it  in  her  hand  with  her  pretty  head  turned 
aside  in  consideration  of  this  trimming,  Jonn  and  Owen,  from 
their  coign  of  vantage,  were  smiling  down  on  her. 

*  She  is  going  to  marry  George  Tenterden,'  said  Owen.  *  Did 
you  know  that  i ' 

John  an*anged  three  sprays  of  eyebright  in  a  careful  row, 
and  asked : 

*  How  do  you  know  ? ' 

*  I  believe  she  intends  to  do  so.  And  he  was  ready  enough 
to  be  hooked.  Naturally,  she  is  a  pretty  creature.  You  don't 
like  it  ? '  Owen  asked,  answering  a  black  look  John  had  for  an 
instant  gloomed  on  him  with.  John  turned  to  see  Antonia 
where  she  stood,  fair  and  sweet,  looking  down  upon  the  valley. 

*Do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for  blas- 
phemy?' he  asked,  with  some  odd  mixture  of  cynicism  and 
earnest. 

*  I  think  there  are  precious  few  angels  about.  Jack,'  answered 
Owen  ;  *  it  is  safer  to  believe  in  the  polarity  of  human  nature. 
Yes,  it  is  a  pity.  She  will  give  you  tinsel  if  she  can  ;  but  she 
has  a  vein  oi  real  gold,  and  George  Tenterden  will  never  work  it.' 

*  Well,  come  along,'  said  John,  dismissing  the  subject. 

*  There  is  no  hurry,'  cried  Owen,  but  John  was  alre^y  well 
ahead. 

'  Why  is  he  going  on  so  fast  ?  *  asked  all  his  sisters  as  they 
came  up. 

*  I  do  not  know,'  said  Owen,  *  unless  it  is  his  pernicious  habit 
of  getting  business  out  of  hand  ;  he  came  out  to  climb  the  hill, 
and  he  is  climbing  it.' 

One  little  mountain  tarn  after  another  flashed  into  view  as 
they  climbed  up  over  the  slippery  grass,  but  still  John  was  far 
away,  and  did  not  answer  their  plaintive  cooees. 

*  And  he  will  be  so  hungry,'  said  Mary  pitifully ;  *  he  knew 
we  were  not  going  all  the  way  along  the  top  six  miles  on  end 
and  boggy.' 

*  Liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams,'  said  Antonia  presently, 
looking  down  at  the  valley,  and  to  Mary's  *  Oh,  go  on,  Tony,' 
gave  a  mischievous  look  at  Owen. 

'  Thou  Sun,  said  I,  fair  light, 
And  thou  enlightened  l^^rth  so  fresh  and  gay, 
Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains, 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tell, 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here  ? 
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Only  determinable  by  scientific  inquiry,  you  see.     Even  Adam 
owns  that,  and  he  was  a  perfect  owl.' 

*  Fancy  you  remembering  that  all  this  time,  Tony,'  said  Mary 
musing.  *  I  remember  how  you  shocked  every  one  by  jumping 
up  in  class  and  saying  the  Angel  was  prosy,  and  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  Eve  could  stop  there  and  be  bored  to  death  by  him. 
We  all  agreed  with  you  in  our  hearts,  only  it  seemed  so  wrong 
to  talk  01  angels  in  that  familiar  manner.' 

'  I  always  thought  it  was  no  wonder  Eve  made  friends  with 
the  serpent,'  said  Antonia ;  *  Adam  was  simply  insupport- 
able.' 

John  returned  to  them  at  last,  when  they  had  leisurely 
climbed  one  of  the  lesser  peaks,  and  were  resting  near  the  edge 
of  the  precipice.  All  along  the  bronze- green  marshy  growth 
and  yellow  grass  the  gossamer  lines  were  spread,  and  the  little 
spiders  waited  to  entrap  their  prey.  The  beautiful  brown-green 
moss  grew  on  the  gray  stones,  cusnioning  the  sharp-edged  rocks. 
Far  l^low  the  sea  disappeared  in  a  mystery  of  white  light, 
and,  as  the  sun  was  already  descending,  the  great  cra^s  all 
around  were  wrapped  in  darkest  shadows,  the  shming 
waters  of  the  little  tarns  gleaming  through  the  blackness. 
On  the  right  a  great  massy  hill  stood  in  sunny  yellow  grass 
warm  by  the  blue  sky.  The  tarns  lay  sleeping,  and  their 
guardian  hOls  slept  by  them.  All  tJie  broad  valleys  lay 
open  to  the  view,  with  a  thousand  little  becks  silver  tnreads 
in  the  white  sunlight,  and  the  wide  river  wound  its  devious 
way  among  the  sandhills,  ineffectual  barriers  to  keep  it  from 
the  sea. 

*  And  we  have  had  such  a  nice  improving  time,'  said  Antonia 
interrupting  Mary's  gentle  reproach  of  John,  *with  a  good 
Sunday  tone.  !Mr.  Owen  began  with  Mrs.  Nickleby,  but  we 
did  not  allow  him  to  go  on.  We  talked  of  the  Dairyman^ 
Daughter  and  Paradise  Lost.* 

*A  serious  paradise?'  asked  John. 

*Ah,  speak  not  of  Claphara,'  said  Antonia,  as  she  walked  on 
with  Owen.  *Say  what  you  think,  though,'  she  added,  with 
a  little  defiant  nod  to  him,  *it  approaches  near  to  Denmark 
Hill.' 

*  You  are  frank,  Tony,'  said  Owen. 

*  It  is  just  a  little  treat  I  permit  myself,'  said  Antonia.  *  I 
could  not  aflbrd  to  be  frank  with  any  one  else  but  you.' 

*  Confession  is  mostly  an  uneasy  vanity,  I  believe,'  said  Owen. 

*  Now  your  brother  says  "  Know  thyself," '  said  Antonia  ; 
*does  he  come  here  to  confession?  There  is  the  confessional 
at  all  events.' 

A  little  desolate  valley  lay  l)elow,  enclosed  by  great  hills 
from  view  of  any  outer  world. 

*It  would  be  badly  chosen,'  said  Owen.  *Come  a  little 
farther,  Tony.  Now  you  may  see  the  valleys  on  the  outer  side 
and  the  shepherds'  cottages,  look,  down  below.     BobWic^  \X\^ 
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two ;  is  confession  all  your  part,  or  must  you  not  listen  back 
again  ? ' 

*  Laissez-moi  fair  vers  d'autres  mondes  ; 
C'est  assez  dans  les  niiits  profondes 
Suivre  un  phare,  chercher  un  mot ; 
C'est  assez  de  songe  et  de  doute.  .  .  . 

Is  that  what  you  mean  ? '  asked  Antonia.  '  We  are  all  worms, 
and  I  believe  your  brother  Owen  is  a  Pantheist,'  she  added 
presently. 

*  So  am  I,  then,'  said  Dilys,  holding  by  Owen's  hand,  going 
on  with  him  and  Antonia. 

*  But  you  cannot  be,  Dilys,'  said  Alice  at  the  back,  *  you  don't 
believe  in  Jupiter  and  Pluto,  do  you  ?' 

*Take  the  creed  your  brother  Owen  assigns  to  me,'  said 
Antonia;  *  believe  in  a  Plutocracy,  and  never  mind  about 
Jupiter.' 

I  am  just  the  same  as  Owen,'  persisted  Dilys. 

*  Then  it  will  not  do,  for  we  know  he  is  all  against  Plutocracy,' 
said  Antonia ;  *  only ' — with  a  little  smile  at  him — *  no  one  pays 
any  attention  to  Owen.' 

It  had  never  struck  him  before  how  musically  his  name 
might  sound. 

*1  never  can  see  why  you  like  Andromache,  Owen,'  said 
Dilys,  pursuing  her  own  train  of  thought ;  *  she  was  a  silly 
thing,  crying  over  her  eternal  knitting  with  Astyanax  and  the 
maidens.  I  should  have  gone  to  the  fight  with  Hector  and  had 
some  fun.' 

*They  would  have  had  some  excuse  for  deserting  the  day 
then.'  said  John. 

'  Oh,  you ! '  said  Dilys,  *  you  would  send  me  back  if  you 
could  like  Hector,  wouldn't  he,  Tony?' 

*  I  shouldn't  compare  him  with  Hector,'  said  Antonia,  *  nothing 
less  than  the  front  of  Jove  himself  and  an  eye  like  Mars  to 
threaten  and  command ' 

*  You  suggest  to  me  Mrs.  Malaprop's  version,  do  you  know  ? ' 
said  John  exclusively  to  her.  *  I  am  sure  I  illustrate  the  front 
of  Job  himself,  and  something  about  kissing  on  a  hilL'  he 
glanced  up  the  hillside  and  then  at  Antonia,  ^I  am  atraid 
perhaps  that  isn't  demonstrable ' 

Antonia  turned  suddenly  back  to  Dilys. 

Dilys  looked  in  amazement  at  Antonia's  bright  colour,  'I 
don't  think  so  much  of  Jove,'  she  said.  *He  was  very 
bumptious,  but  if  he  did  compel  the  clouds,  I  cannot  see  he 
made  any  way  with  Minerva  and  Juno,  though  he  was  for  ever 
wrangling  with  them  and  saying,  "No,  you  shan't.'" 

'You  don't  think  it  pays  even  Jupiter  to  say  "you  shan't"?' 
said  John. 

*  And  by  the  bye,  Tony,'  said  Dilys,  *  don't  you  forget  to  coax 
Mary  about  going  over  to  Llanfair,  will  you  ?' 
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AntCDia  laughed.  *0h,  I  will  ask  her  now,'  and  she  went 
back  to  Mary  and  Owen. 

*  I  hope  Mary  will  agree  to  go.  Should  you  think  she  would 
go,  Jack  ? '  said  Dilys. 

'I  am  quite  sure  I  would/  said  John  looking  back  after 
Antonia,  *or  jump  over  the  moon ' 

*  If  Tony  askea  you,  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  Dilys. 

*If  I  could  render  any  one  a  service  by  an  astronomical 
calculation  of  that  nature,'  said  John,  suddenly  discreet  and 
recalling  himself  abruptly  from  any  lurther  consideration  of 
Mrs.  Malaprop. 

Antonia  found  him  efibctually  recalled,  as  presently  she  was 
walking  alone  with  him  through  a  plantation  of  wind- torn  lirs. 

*  It  was  not  what  I  expected,'  she  said,  *  to  see  you  come  up 
in  that  commonplace  way  and  devour  the  remnants  of  our  feast. 
I  thought  you  had  gone  among  the  hills  like  Moses  to  view  the 
promised  land,  and  we  never  should  know  where  your  body  was 
laid.' 

*That  would  be  fitting  enough  as  a  consequence  if  I  had 
only  been  shown  the  kingdom,  and  known  myself  shut  out 
of  it' 

'  What  else  then  did  you  see  1 '  asked  Antonia. 

He  held  the  gate  for  her  to  pass  into  the  open. 

*  Just  as  Moses  says  himself.  A  curse  if  I  should  turn  away 
to  other  gods  and  serve  them.' 

Antonia  paused,  turning  to  put  her  hand  also  on  the  gate, 
but  he  made  no  answer  to  her  look  of  inquiry  at  him. 

Then  came  Alice,  and  Mary,  and  Owen  with  Dilys  crying  to 
them  to  look  westward  at  the  sunset  glory ;  but  did  it  not 
hasten  towards  lands  that  were  indeed  unknown  while  Antonia 
remained  still  to  listen  to  the  voice  she  could  not  comprehend, 
as,  when  they  had  passed  from  the  bleak  hillside  into  the  grass- 
grown  mountain  road,  she  looked  back  to  the  lonely  hills  and 
to  the  gathering  darkness  1  It  had  been  a  long  day  in  the  open 
air,  ana  fatigue  induces  pessimism,  even  as  the  divine  despair 
of  poets  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  digestive  power 
than  some  would  care  to  think  ;  but  it  seemed  to  her  the  dark- 
ness closed  in  also  on  her  soul,  and  she  was  lost  in  a  dim  gray 
world,  where  she  could  not  fina  her  way.  She  walked  on  silently 
with  Mary,  avoiding  John,  for  his  presence  gave  her  a  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  whicn  was  so  persistent  as  to  be  like  some  dull 
pain.  She  tried  to  think  of  pleasant  paths  lying  before  her : 
one  of  Mr.  Tenterden's  letters  was  in  her  pocket ;  but  the  most 
precious  upholstery  or  the  most  delightful  appreciation  of  a 
cultivated  society  seemed  alike  transient  futilities,  and  the 
silence  of  the  hills  rebuked  her.  Her  shrewd  intuition  trans- 
lated John's  saying  into  the  meaning  that  something  or  some- 
body was  not  good  enough  for  him ;  an  uncomfortable  suggestion. 
She  felt  as  if  he  had  some  power  gained  in  even  a  fa r-ofl' approach 
to  those  eternal  verities  for  which  these  great  hills  stood  tQ 
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witness.  What  they  would  show  to  her^  she  did  not  know  ;  it 
is  only  the  voice  of  the  preacher  that  ones  all  is  vanity,  a  voice 
she  could  understand  though  she  naturally  declined  to  be 
influenced  by  it ;  but  here  another  text  was  given,  and  she 
could  not  spell  it  out. 


CHAPTER  XI 

Mark  how  the  fire  in  flints  doth  quiet  lie. 

Alice  and  Dilys  raced  down  the  avenue  to  meet  John  and 
swing  the  white  gate  open,  and  Dilys  stretching  up  for  his  hand 
set  her  foot  on  his,  climbing  to  sit  pillion  fashion  by  him  on  the 
horse. 

He  handed  down  a  parcel  from  his  pKKjket  for  Alice,  some 
important  commission  executed  for  her  in  Dinas,  and  she  stayed 
to  open  it,  before  she  followed  under  the  trees.  She  overtook 
them  easily  for,  meeting  Antonia,  John  had  dismounted  and 
was  walking  with  her,  one  arm  round  Dilys  on  the  horse. 

*  There  is  a  beautiful  young  man  here,'  said  Antonia.  *  He  is 
in  the  drawing-room  having  tea.' 

*  Who  can  it  be  ? '  asked  Alice. 

*I  did  not  understand  the  name,'  said  Antonia,  ^but  he  is 
really  beautiful,  with  the  nicest  manner,  and  so  clean  and  tidy, 
fair,  blue  eyes,  no  moustache  ;  he  looks  very  young.' 

*  It  must  be  Arthur  Williams,'  said  Alice,  *  and  oh  !  there  he 
is,  and,  Dilys,  you  are  such  an  object ! ' 

*  I  don't  care,'  said  Dil  vs,  *  bother  Arthur  Williams.' 

*  Oh  John,  take  her  down,'  said  Alice,  *  her  hair  is  all  in  her 
eyes,  like  a  Skye  terrier,  and  the  pocket  of  her  apron  torn ' 

But  John,  deaf  to  Alice's  remonstrances,  walked  on  steadily 
by  the  side  of  the  grubby  and  triumphant  Dilys  who  looked 
back  to  call  out  her  opinion  of  Mr.  Williams. 

*  He's  a  muff  Alice  ! ' 

*  Is  he  a  mun  ? '  asked  Antonia. 

*  He  is  a  sailor,'  said  Alice,  *  and  Dilys  has  never  forgiven  him, 
because  when  she  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the  Victory^  and 
what  he  thought  of  it,  he  said  they  must  have  had  beastly  un- 
comfortable quarters  there.' 

They  all  went  into  the  stable-yard  attending  Dilys,  who 
vanished  indoors  with  Alice  upon  a  rumour  of  girdle  cakes  for 
tea.  A  very  smart  cart,  and  an  equally  smart  groom  with  a 
cockade  to  his  hat,  were  sent  on  to  wait  at  the  avenue  gate  for 
Mr.  Williams,  who  walked  with  Mary  as  slowly  as  was  at  all 
possible,  and  occasionally  stood  still  altogether.    John  silently 
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pacing  with  Antonia  was  soon  at  the  gate.  *  He  returns  to 
rlvmouth  to-morrow.  I  suppose  he  is  Maurice's  brother?' 
asked  Antonia,  her  mind  entirely  engrossed  with  Mary  and  this 
beautiful  young  man. 

*  His  father  was  a  friend  of  your  father's,  was  he  not  ? '  said 
Antonia,  certainly  without  any  intention  of  asking  an  im- 
pertinent question  ;  speaking  carelessly  to  his  silence.  But 
in  some  manner  John  avoided  answering  her,  and  some  suspicion 
of  expression  in  him  made  her  feel  awkward  and  uncomfortable. 
She  had  left  the  drawing-room  just  now  from  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  of  dislike  in  Mrs.  Owen's  expression  towards  her. 

*  And  you  do  not  like  me  either  ! '  she  thought,  now  looking 
up  at  Jonn,  and  yet — then  what  was  it  ? 

John  went  out  in  the  road  and  stood  talking  to  the  smart 
gn'oom  about  the  horse.  Antonia  meditated  retreat  through 
the  stable-yard  into  the  house,  for  she  could  not  go  back  through 
the  avenue  where  Mary  and  Mr.  Williams  still  lingered.  But 
the  groom  took  the  cart  another  turn  down  the  road,  and  John 
came  back,  and  Mr.  Williams  and  Mary  were  approaching. 

^  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  Dilys  that  he  is  a  mun,'  said 
Antonia  ;  *he  has  so  much  aesthetic  perception.' 

*  iEsthetic  ? '  inquired  John. 

*  Look  at  him  ! '  answered  Antonia,  *  of  course  it  may  be  his 
tailor  who  is  aesthetic,  but  even  then  he  encourages  a  fine  art.' 

John  looked  attentively  at  Mr.  Williams  coming  down  the 
avenue  with  Mary,  and  Antonia  put  her  own  interpretation  on 
his  manner.  *  Well,  I  am  sorry  ;  I  did  not  mean  ne  was  only 
tailor-made,  for  I  think  he  is  quite  nice  and  really  almost  as 
beautiful  as — as  your  brother.  I  do  not  know  why  you  should 
always  put  me  on  the  defensive,'  she  added  impulsively. 

John  looked  surprised,  and  then,  *  Defensive  ?  do  I  then,  un- 
fortunately, offend  V 

*  Yes,  distinctly,'  said  Antonia.     *  I  think  it  very  offensive  to 

fo  about  quite  silent  and  superior.     Why,  I  could  De  superior  if 
never  said  anything  !  * 

John  laughea.  That  he  had  the  quality  of  good-humoui  was 
an  exasperation  to  Antonia,  for  so  he  eluded  her,  and  there  is  an 
incompleteness  in  victory  which  only  moves  the  adversary  to 
further  exercise  of  tolerant  araiabihty.  Defeated,  John  was 
never  routed,  but  still  opposed  an  imperturbable  front  to 
An  tenia's  love  of  domination. 

*I  should  hate  to  live  on  great  hunks  of  goodwill  all  through 
the  feast  of  life,'  said  Antonia  irritably.  *  I  think  people's  little 
failings  are  directly  sent  by  Providence  to  serve  as  condiments.* 

*  In  what  form  do  you  return  thanks  for  the  seasoning  ? ' 

*  I  have  no  use  for  it,  so  I  have  forgotten  it — since  I  made 
your  acquaintance.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  John,  *but  I  know  you  still  remember  the 
Greek  invocation  that  calls  fools  into  a  circle.] 

'  I  will  rehearse  it  this  evening,'  said  Antonia,  *  though  I  know 
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beforehand  it  will  be  of  no  effect.  Your  brother  will  only  sing, 
'"Who  doth  ambition  shun,"  and  of  course  you  will  not  listen/ 
She  looked  up  at  the  overarching  boughs  and  going  a  few  steps 
sang  softly  to  herself — 

*  Under  the  greenwood  tree 
Who  lovea  to  lie  with  me, 
And  tune  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat. 

For  vou  shall  not  think  I  care  what  your  opinion  is  of  me,' 
she  thought  to  herself,  adding  her  angry  assurance  in  her  own 
mind,  *  And  I  don't,  I  don't  care.' 

But  she  needed  a  victim  to  restore  her  tone,  so  she  attacked 
Mary,  saying,  when  their  guest  had  gone — 

'How  nice  Mr.  Williams  must  look  in  his  uniform.  Have 
you  seen  him  ? ' 

*  A  photograph,'  said  Mary. 

'And  will  he  have  a  ship  of  his  own,  and  run  it  on  a  rock, 
and  run  down  all  the  other  ships,  and  have  leading  articles 
about  it  in  the  papers  ? ' 

'  One  is  not  obliged  to  be  an  idiot,  Tony,  because  one  is  in  the 
navy '  said  Mary  with  a  peculiar  dignity. 

'  No,  no,  but  you  cannot  be  a  man  of  war  without  destructive 
tendencies,  surely,'  said  Antonia.  *I  should  think  myself  it  would 
be  only  a  sign  of  fitness  for  the  profession  if  he  wrecked  all 
the  merchant  service  down  the  Channel  and  carried  devastation 
into  every  harbour.' 

Mary  was  not  pleased. 

'  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  a  joke,'  she  said,  reproaching  John's 
little  smile. 

'  Nor  I,  Mary,  certainly,'  he  replied,  '  considering  we  have  to 
pay  for  these  entertainments.  Let  us  hope  Williams  will  find 
some  mercy  in  his  heart  for  the  poor  civilian  of  the  rates  and 
taxes,  and  not  be  too  brilliant  an  officer.' 

*  Oh,  the  ratepayers  ! '  said  Mary  with  infinite  scorn. 

*A  dull  herd,'  John  admitted,  *and  perhaps  wanting  in 
sesthetic  perception,  but  after  all,'  he  added  mildly,  '  necessary, 
you  know,  ana  very  ready  to  live  by  faith  in  the  matter  of 
navy  estimates.' 

Mary  crept  up  to  Antonia's  side  in  the  drawing-room  that 
evening.  Antonia  returned  her  kiss,  and  went  on  making  a 
new  hat  for  Carrie's  doll. 

'Eleonora  will  be  very  grand,'  said  Mary  ; '  I  wondered,  Tony, 
if  you  would  think  that  Mr.  Williams  is  nice-looking.' 

'He  is  more  than  nice-looking,'  said  Antonia,  'he  is  quite 
handsome.' 

She  contrasted  his  g[ood  looks  and  his  smartness  with  George 
Tenterden's  self-occupied  manner  ;  it  was  not  only  the  tailor, 
but  she  had  a  horrid  conviction  Gteorge  Tenterden  would  not 
look  like  a  gentleman  beside  him. 

H 
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'  Sir  Harvey  does  not  like  John's  politics,'  said  Mary  slowly. 

*  I  do  not  suppose  he  will  alter  them  to  please  Sir  Harvey/ 
said  Antonia  rather  sharply. 

*  No/  said  Mary,  '  he  never  says  anything  about  them  to  Sir 
Harvey.* 

'  He  has  a  wonderful  talent  for  silence,'  said  Antonia. 
'  But,  of  course,  Sir  Harvey  knows,  and  he  does  not  like  them. 
Is  it  not  a  pity  we  cannot  ail  think  just  aUke  ? ' 

*  But  it  would  be  deadly  dull.  Mary.' 

*  This  way  it  is  almost  too  lively,'  said  Mary  ;  *  you  know, 
Tony,  Owen  is  really  preposterous.' 

'  He  is  preposterous,'  said  Antonia,  '  but  after  all  he  is  a 

man :  and  so  is ' 

'Mr.  Williams r 

*  Oh,  he  is  quite  splendid  !  but  I  was  not  thinking  of  him,' 
said  Antonia. 

*  Did  you  mean  John  ?    I  supi>ose  John  is  a  man.' 

*I  suppose  he  is/  said  Antonia,  *and  he  carries  what  he  is 
in  his  hand,  and  owes  nothing,  nothing  to  place,  nothing  to 
fortune,  nothing  to  any  one  but  himself.  There  is  something 
in  that,  Mary.' 

*  Tony,  I  believe  you  are  a  democrat,'  said  Mary. 

*I  should  not  wonder/ said  Antonia,  *if  in  time,  you,  Mary, 
do  not  strengthen  your  aristocratic  conclusions.' 

*  No,  Tony,  never,  never,'  said  Mary.  She  was  kneeling  by 
Antonia's  side,  examining  Eleonora's  millinery;  she  put  her 
head  down,  and  Antonia  stroking  the  nretty  brown  braids  of 
her  hair  pretended  not  to  know  that  Mary  was  crying  a  few 
quiet  tears,  and  that  the  course  of  Mary's  true  love  did  not  run 
smooth.  The  reason  was  apparent  to  her  in  a  few  da;^s,  when 
Lady  Williams  called.  There  were  still  some  old  friends  of 
half  a  century,  who  occasionally  exchanged  visits  with  Mrs. 
Owen,  and  Sir  Harvey  always  insisted  his  wife  should  bo  one 
of  theuL  He  accompanied  her  now,  or  she  accompanied  him. 
He  was  a  kindly  old  gentleman  with  a  bygone  fashion  in 
neckties,  and  Lady  WilEams  a  stout,  well-dressed  lady,  with  a 
very  evident  sense  of  her  own  importance.  Antonia  hated  her 
on  the  spot,  but  she  was  very  pleased  with  Sir  Harvey,  who 
was  equally  pleased  with  her. 

*  Now.  where  have  I  seen  you  before,  hey  ?  hey  ? '  he  asked. 
'  You  have  not  seen  me  before  at  all,'  said  Antonia. 

*  Well,  I  could  have  sworn  I  had/  he  said  :  *  you  remind  me  of 
something,  though  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  He  looked  round 
the  room  and  signed,  shaking  his  head  at  Mrs.  Owen. 

*Ah  !'  he  said,  '  I  am  always  reminded  of  old  times  when  I 
come  here.  Poor  Frank,  hey  ?  poor  Frank  !  and  Owen  gone 
too,  hey  ?  ah,  poor  Owen.' 

Lady  Williams,  with  a  ferocious  frown  at  her  well-intentioned 
and  misguided  old  husband,  rushed  into  the  imminent  deadly 
breach  with  some  trivial  remark. 
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*  Sir  Harvey  gets  worse  than  ever/  she  said  then  in  an  aside 
to  Mary,  of  whom  she  had  once  been  rather  fond,  *  he  always 
says  just  what  he  ought  not/ 

*  No  one  could  ever  feel  hurt  at  anything  Sir  Harvey  says,' 
said  Mary,  who  was  much  attached  to  the  old  gentleman,  and 
would  have  liked  to  have  been  fond  of  Lady  Williams  too  if 
it  had  been  practicable. 

Sir  Harvey  gave  a  sigh  to  Colonel  Owen.  *  Ah  yes,  poor 
Owen,  never  came  out  of  his  shell,  did  he?  Quixotic,  jrou 
know,  poor  Owen,  quixotic,  every  one  said  that  of  him. 
*'This  comes  of  walking  the  earth,  you  know,  that  sort  or 
thing,  eh?  "Noblesse  oblige,"  poor  Owen.  He  would  have 
m^de  short  work  of  all  this  democratic  rot  your  boys  have 
taken  up  with.' 

*  Ye — es,'  said  Mrs.  Owen  doubtfully,  *  certainly  they  never 
said  much  before  their  grandfather.' 

*I  should  think  not,  said  Sir  Harvey,  *no,  no,  Owen  would 
not  have  had  any  of  that  nonsense.  It  is  enough  to  make  him 
turn  in  his  grave  the  way  voung  Owen  takes.  Good  Lord ! 
whatever  would  poor  Owen  have  thought  ?  such  a  fine  young 
fellow  Owen  is  too.  I  met  him  the  other  day  in  Dinas ;  what  a 
pity,  eh  ?  such  a  nice  young  fellow.  Well,  I  said  to  him, 
**  Fraternity  or  Til  blow  vour  brains  out,"  I  suppose,  eh  ?  fork 
out  your  penny  and  pocket  my  shilling,  eh?  He  laughed,  a 
nice  lad  ;  like  Frank,  too,  very  like  Frank,  poor  Frank.  Owen 
let  drop  to  me  once  he  believed  Jack  had  taken  up  with  some 
confounded  chartist,  atheist  ideas.  "  Pooh,"  I  said  to  him, "  he's  a 
boy.  He'll  grow  out  of  it,  they  take  it  when  they're  young, 
like  measles.  ' 

*  Owen  has  taken  it  so  very  badly,'  said  Mrs.  Owen,  *  but 
perhaps  he  will  grow  out  of  it.    Let  us  hope  so.' 

*Well,  with  regard  to  Jack,  you  know  all  that  would  have 
been  prevented  it  poor  Owen  would  only  have  been  guided  by 
me  and  sent  him  to  Marsh.  Clever  fellow  Marsh,  capital 
coach,  sent  my  Arthur  to  him,  you  know,  afterwards.  My  dear, 
you  remember  Marsh,  stayed  a  couple  of  days  with  us  once, 
little  dark  man,  whiskers.' 

*  Yes,  yes,  certainly,'  said  Lady  Williams. 

'  That^  where  Jack  ought  to  have  gone,'  said  Sir  Harvey, 
and  to  Antonia  as  she  sat  near  him  in  the  deep  window  seat, 
*  Boy  was  mad  to  go  to  sea.  Ban  away.  I  came  across  him  ten 
miles  the  other  side  of  Dinas.  Driving  with  Gorringe.  Gk)rringe 
was  my  agent  then.  Do  you  remember  Gorringe,  Mary  ?  stoutish 
built  man,  bald.  Jack  as  game  as  a  young  bantam,  little  vaga- 
bond covered  with  dust,  I  knew  him.  directly,  "  You  are  little 
Jack  Tenterden  from  Hendra,"  surly  little  beggar,  wouldn't 
say  a  word ;  shinned  up  a  tree,  Gorringe  had  to  go  up  after 
him,  brought  him  along  kicking,  regular  little  devil  that  boy  ! 
Bolted  out  of  the  gig  when  I  got  to  Dinas.  Gorringe  went 
after  him  and  took  him  back  to  Hendra.     I  said  tA  O^^x^ 
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"'  That  lad's  ^ot  a  lot  of  the  devil  in  him,  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  let  him  have  his  way  and  go  to  sea.  You  send  him  to 
Marsh  and  we'll  get  him  into  the  navy."  Bound  for  Cardifl^ 
made  up  his  mind  to  see  the  Spanish  main.  Why  Spanish  main, 
I  don't  know.     Where  is  the  Spanish  main  ? ' 

*  Bv  the  West  Indies,  1  believe,'  said  Mary. 

*  Well,  he  didn't  get  there.  I  would  have  done  what  I  could 
for  poor  Frank's  boys,  but  Owen  had  that  sort  of  touchy  pride 
you  couldn't  get  near  him.  No,  Jack  ought  to  have  been  sent 
to  Marsh  ana  gone  into  the  navy  as  I  advised,  and  seen  the 
Spanish  main.' 

*Has  Mr.  Williams  been  to  the  Spanish  main?'  asked 
Antonia. 

*  Three  years  in  China  and  uncommonly  glad  to  get  home 
again,  wasn't  he,  Mary  ?  you  were  with  us  when  he  came  back,' 
said  Sir  Harvey,  and  turning  to  Mrs.  Owen  again,  *So  Jack  is 
starting  the  youngest  lad  m  life,  hey  ?  My  Maurice  would 
give  his  ears  to  have  his  chance  of  working  in  with  Jack, 
and  upon  my  word  I  don't  know  that  I  shan't  see  if  anything 
couldn't  be  done.  What  with  Madoc  and  what  with  Arthur 
and  times  so  bad,  no  one  in  the  country-side  got  a  blessed  far- 
thing, and  the  government  what  it  is !  the  whole  thing  going 
to  tne  dogs— I  really  don't  know  as  Maurice  is  so  fond  of 
Jack  and  all — upon  my  word,  to  have  one  of  the  lads  get  a 
chance  of  earning  money  instead  of  draining  me,  I  must  sound 
Jack  about  it — there's  Madoc,  of  course,  shabby  trick  Jack 
played  him  last  election,  and  the  mills  a  hotbed  of  sedition, 
by  Jove,  sedition ;  I  told  Maurice,  mind  now,  none  of  Owen 
Tenterden's  rhodomontade  from  you  at  second-hand,  don't  you 
bring  any  of  those  fellows'  socialist  humbug  home  here !  By 
the  bye,  we  have  had  Arthur  home  for  a  two  days'  visit,  here 
and  gone  again.' 

*  \  es,  we  thought  he  looked  so  very  well,'  said  Mrs.  Owen. 

*  Why,  did  you  see  him  then  ?  where  ?  when  ? '  asked  Sir 
Harvey,  and  Lady  Williams  rested  an  eye  full  of  suspicion  on 
Mary. 

*  He  was  here  on  Tuesday,  was  it  not,  Mary  ? '  said  Mrs.  Owen. 

*  He  never  said  a  word  to  us  about  it,'  began  Sir  Harvey,  but 
Lady  Williams  again  rushed  in,  *Dear  Arthur  always  likes 
going  about  seeing  people.  He  is  really  quite  a  sailor,'  she  said, 
speaking  ostensibly  to  Mrs.  Owen,  *  leaves  his  heart  in  every 

frt.  Tnore  is  a  tremendous  Devonshire  affair  going  on  now, 
was  quite  surprised  he  could  tear  himself  away,  immense 
attractions  and  as  everything  is  suitable  we  hope  this  time  it  is 
really  serious.' 

*  W  hat's  that  then,  hey  ? '  asked  the  inconvenient  Sir  Harvey. 

*  You  know,  dear,'  said  Lady  Williams,  *  at  Plymouth.' 

*  First  I've  heard  of  it ! '  said  Sir  Harvey,  resting  a  hand  on 
each  knee  and  looking  round. 

*  Oh  ! '  said  Lady  Williams,  *  men  are  so  stupid,  are  they  not  ? 
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Charming  girl,  dear  Arthur  could  talk  of  nothing  else.  I  am 
delighted  myself,  so  suitable.  And  boys  are  so  foolish,  getting 
entangled,  and  flirting,  it  will  be  such  a  comfort  to  have  nim  so 
nicely  settled.    Grood-bye,  dear.' 

'  \  es,  but  when  is  little  Mary  coming  to  see  us  again,  hey  1 
when  will  you  spare  her,  Mrs.  Owen?  for  a  week  or  two  to 
cheer  us  up,  hey  ) ' 

*  You  forget  she  is  in  demand  for  her  own  young  friends,' 
said  Lady  Williams  with  a  sweet  smile  at  Antonia  whom  she 
had  hitherto  ienored  :  she  looked  quite  worn  out  bv  the  time 
she  had  guidea  Sir  Harvey  safely  into  their  large  old-fashioned 
carriage. 

'  Horrid  woman !  I  am  sure  that  woman  never  speaks  the 
truth,'  said  Antonia  to  Mary. 

Mary  tied  the  string  of  Carrie's  pinafore  very  carefully. 

*  He  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  back  to  Plymouth,'  she  said 
in  a  very  low  voice. 

*  Of  course.     He  had  to,'  said  Antonia. 

*Are  you  crying,  Mary?  what  is  the  matter?'  asked  Carrie 
looking  up. 

Antonia  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  looking  for  her 
paint-box. 

*  I  shall  never  be  in  time  to  get  that  effect  on  the  hill,  and  it 
is  quite  the  right  sky  this  evening,'  she  cried  out  making  a 
great  clattering  with  her  preparations. 

*  Dear  Mary  ! '  she  said  to  herself  going  out  through  the 
stable-yard  to  the  hillside,  *it  must  be  quite  real  for  she  never 
said  anything  about  it  to  me.  Dear  Mary  !  horrid  woman, 
hateful  woman  !  is  it  because  Mary  is  poor  ?  is  it  because  she 
is  not  smart  enough?  but  why  were  they  such  friends  with 
her  father,  then  ?  I  don't  believe  he  is  good  enough  for  her,  dear 
Mary  !  Does  he  mind  l^ecause  she  is  poor  ?  Or  is  he  afraid  of 
his  mother  ?    I  shouldn't  wonder  ! ' 

She  took  no  notice  of  Evans  touching  his  cap  to  her  and 
smiling  good  evening,  she  was  so  intent  upon  Mary. 

But  by  and  by  Lvans  going  to  the  gate  saw  her  coming 
running  fast  down  the  road  to  him.  She  came  into  the  yard 
and  shut  the  gate  to,  breathless,  and  looked  at  Evans. 

*0h,'  she  said,  *  there's,  there's  a  man,  Evans,  up  the  road. 
I  think  he  must  be  intoxicated.     I  left  my  paint-box.' 

Evans  starefl  open-mouthed  at  her  and  ran  out  up  the  hill 
road. 

Antonia  recovering  herself  went  into  the  garden. 

Mary  sat  sewing  on  the  seat  by  the  lily  bed,  and  John  had 
just  shut  up  his  book  to  listen  to  what  she  had  to  say. 

*Do  you  suppose,  John  dear,  we  shall  always  go  on  being 
friends,  you  and  I  ? ' 

John  eyed  her  apprehensively.  *What  have  I  done,  Mary?' 
He  took  his  hat  off  and  looked  at  it,  *  Don't  you  like  it  ? '  he  asked, 

*  Oh,  you  are  quite  smart.    No,  it  isn't  that,'  aa\d  'NVax'j  • 
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John  put  his  hat  on  and  considered. 

*  I  sent  Roberts  with  your  note  to  the  butcher  directly  I  got 
into  Dinas.    And  you  said  it  was  all  right.' 

Tes,  that  is  all  right,'  said  Mary. 

*  Then  it  seems  to  me  I  have  a  perfectly  clean  record/  said 
John,  *  for  it  cannot  be  boots.' 

'No,  it  is  not  boots,'  said  Mary,  ^  I  am  not  finding  fault  with 
you  at  alL' 

I  Oh,  well  then,  that  is  all  rights'  said  John,  apparently  much 
relieved  and  o]3ening  his  book  again. 

*  You  are  quite  smart,'  said  Mary,  *  in  fact  you  look  very  nice 
indeed.    I  wish  Owen  did.' 

*  I  am  not  ^oing  to  be  bullied  about  Owen's  boots,'  said  John, 
already  deep  in  his  book  again. 

'  It  is  not  boots,'  said  Mary. 

'  Nor  anything  which  is  his.  Or  w^hich  ought  to  be  his  and 
is  not^'  said  John  in  a  tone  of  finality. 

*I  am  not  thinking  of  Owen  at  all,'  said  Mary,  *1  was 
wondering  if-^' 

John  kept  his  place  in  the  book  and  looked  at  Mary  with 
what  Antonia  considered  his  air  of  indulgent  patience. 

*If,  when  we  get  auite  old,  John,  we  shall  always  go  on 
li\'ing  together — ^just  liKe  this.' 

*  Why,  I  suppose  so,'  said  John,  *  where  else  should  you  live  ? ' 

*  You  might  be  married,  you  know,'  said  Mary. 

*  Why,  that  isn't  very  likely,  is  it  ?'  replied  John  indifferently. 
Betuming  to  his  book  he  paused  to  look  a  second  in  front  of 

him  where  Antonia  had  stayed  in  the  old  archway  to  caress 
Fley.  She  picked  a  large  yellow  single  dahlia  and  detained 
the  collie  to  fasten  the  flower  in  her  coDar.  Fley  released  came 
running  back  to  John,  wagging  her  bushy  tail,  and  he  looked 
at  Mary  to  show  that  he  was  still  attentive. 

*No,  I  should  think  not,'  said  Mary  placidly,  *it  never  did 
occur  to  nie  that  you  would.  Though  I  should  like  Owen  to  be 
married.' 

*  Owen  !  Good  Lord  ! '  said  John,  and  shut  up  his  book. 
Mary's  conversation  was  too  distracting. 

*  You  need  not  be  so  entertained,  John,'  said  Mary,  and  added 
earnestly,  *  It  might  be  Owen's  salvation  ! ' 

*Owen  will  probably  manage  his  own  salvation  a  precious 
sight  better  than  you  have  any  idea  of,  young  woman.' 

*  Of  course  I  know  it  is  of  no  use  saying  anything  about 
Owen  to  you.  Wliatever  Owen  chooses — you  always  take  his 
part ! '  said  Mary. 

*  Oh  well,  you  know,'  said  John  mildly,  *  you  are  a  very  nice 
little  girl,  Mary,  but^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  not  more  fit  to 
black  Owen's  shoes  for  him  than  I  am,  or  any  of  us.' 

*  I  do  not  want  to  black  his  shoes.  It  is  trouble  enough  to 
darn  his  socks,'  said  Mary,  ^you  are  so  absurd,  John  dear  ! 

*  Why,  Mary !  what  the  dickens  is  the  matter  ? '  asked  John 
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in  the  utmost  consternation  as  two  little  tears  fell  on  Mar^s 

'  Oh,  what  does  it  matter  about  me  1  You  don't  care  for  any 
one  but  Owen,  you  never  did  really,'  said  Mary. 

John  was  very  much  concerned.  "I  say,  Mary,  you  want  some 
quinine  or  some  senna  or  something.' 

'  No,  I  don't  I '  said  Mary  with  intense  indignation.  She 
gathered  up  her  needlework  and  went  away,  while  John  was 
still  perplexed  as  to  what  he  should  do  in  this  extraordinary 
circumstance  of  Mary's  being  out  of  temper,  and  remaining 
silent  as  the  wisest  course.  He  looked  very  doubtfully  at 
Antonia  as  she  came  and  sat  down  too. 

'  What  was  it  r  she  asked. 


Antonia  regarded  hini  with  pity  as  if  she  thought  that  very 
likely,  poor  blind  thing  1  '  Well,  I  daresay  she  will  not  mind 
much,'  she  said. 

'  'So,'  said  John,  '  but  I  nm  sotry  she  is  annoyed.  What  idiots 
girls  are  to  be  sure  ! ' 

'I  know  you  think  so,  though  you  have  not  so  shown  the 
courage  of  your  convictions  before,  said  Antonia. 

'On,  I  l>eg  your  pardon,'  said  John,  'I  was  only  thinking 
that  it  seems  so  unreasonable  to  be  annoyed  without  any  cause 

'  Mary  is  not  vexed  without  reason.' 

'  Then  I  do  not  understand  the  reason.' 

'  Possibly,'  said  Antonia,  '  bat  is  Mary  necessarily  an  idiot 
because  vou  lock  understanding?' 

John' laughed. 

'I  withdraw  the  expression,'  he  said,  'entirely,  unreservedly. 
I  suppose,  by  the  way,  you  understand  the  reason  though  you 
were  not  heret' 

'Yes,  perfectly,'  said  Antonia. 

'Could  you  explain  itf 

'No.' 

John  gave  it  up,  still  amused. 

'One  wants  another  sense,'  he  said. 

'  Some  people  do  want  sense,'  said  Antonia.     '  Certainly.' 

Fley  put  ner  pretty  black  and  tan  head  on  Antonias  lap, 
looking  at  her  with  aHectionate  brown  eyes  as  her  friend  made 
several  contidential  remarks  concerning  her  complexion  and 
how  becoming  tjie  yellow  dahlia  was.  A  step  on  the  gravel- 
path  made  AJntonia  look  up,  but  her  regard  in  passing  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  John's  observance  of  her.  In  a  startled 
glimpse,  she  saw  there  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  —  her 
only  instinct  was  a  kind  of  fear.  She  pushed  Fley  away  and 
rose  hurriedly,  but  here  was  Evans  touclung  his  cap  to  her  and 
putting  her  basket  down  on  the  seat. 

'I  met  him  in  the  road,  miss,  and  he  wsAu't  d'Oiw^.    \  ^JJt& 
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him  I  would  put  him  in  the  pond  if  he  ever  showed  his  u^ly 
face  within  a  mile  of  Hendra  again,  and  I'd  a  good  mind  to  give 
him  a  ducking  then.' 

*  Oh,  thank  you  very  much,'  said  Antonia,  *  but  I  hope  you 
will  not.' 

'He's  been  hanging  about  here  two  or  three  times.'  said 
Evans.  *  I  caught  him  one  day  in  the  yard  looking  througn  here 
into  the  garden.  But  I  soon  had  him  out  of  that.  I  don^  know 
what  he  was  up  to,  Tm  sure.' 

*  Is  this  Vaughan  from  Maes-y-Wem  ? '  asked  John  in  quite 
an  altered  tone. 

*YeSy  sir,'  said  Evans,  'but  I  don't  think  we  shall  see  any 
more  of  him,'  and  he  retired  with  a  self-satisfied  chuckle. 

'  He  is  a  very  unpleasant  pei*son,'  said  Antonia  nervously. 
*  Is  he  mad?' 

*  No,'  said  John  gravely,  quite  different,  *  I  do  not  know  what 
Evans  means  V 

'The  man  came  in  at  the  hill  gate,'  said  Antonia,  speaking 
quickly, '  and  he  was  so  strange  I  thought  he  must  be  intoxicated 
or  perhaps  mad.' 

*And  you  were  frightened  ? '  said  John  with  a  very  kind  note 
in  his  voice ;  he  held  out  his  hand  as  though  he  would  have 
taken  hers  in  his,  but  he  did  not  do  so. 

'  He  held  the  gate,'  said  Antonia,  '  and  I  could  not  get  away. 
He  shook  his  fist  at  me  and  I  threw  my  wrap  over  his  nead  and 
ran  away.  He  looked  so  funnv  eclipsed,  but  I  did  not  stay  to 
laugh.    I  went  and  told  Evans. 

*Why  did  you  not  come  and  tell  me?'  asked  John,  and 
Antonia  put  up  her  hand  to  hide  a  deep  colour  painfully  flushing 
into  her  cheek  at  the  accent  of  his  voice. 

He  touched  her  fleecy  wrap  with  superstitious  fingers,  but 
when  Antonia  sat  down  again  ne  looked  at  her  with  an  expres- 
sion she  could  not  understand  but  which  had  at  all  events  so 
much  strength  that  she  could  not  meet  it.  Her  clance  fell 
before  his.  She  bit  her  lip  a  little,  angry  with  herself  that  she 
yet  did  not  wholly  resent  him,  though  she  felt  as  if  she  were 
caressed  and  yet  spurned  away,  flattered  and  humiliated,  sued 
and  driven  out  witn  a  bitter  mockery. 

'  So  you  were  not  at  all  alarmed  ?  and  your  weapon  to  liand  ; 
how  characteristic,  to  hoodwink  your  enemy  and  entangle  him 
in  a  mesh.' 

She  thought  she  must  be  seared  with  his  contempt,  his  dis- 
like, whatever  strange  inexplicable  feeling  this  was  in  him  ; 
why  should  he  ?  why  should  he  ?  A  passionate  dumb  revolt  rose 
in  her  soul.  She  looked  up  at  him,  gathering  a  strength  equal 
to  his  force,  to  defy  him.  She  felt  at  this  moment  as  if  she 
hated  him.  Their  eyes  met  as  if  they  measured  swords  ;  it  was 
a  clash  of  steel  and  no  love  tale. 

*  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? '  he  asked  as  if  he  demanded  con- 
fession of  guilt  from  a  prisoner. 
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Antonia  found  herself  answering  involuntarily. 

'  He  was  very  abusive  and  unpleasant.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  my  name  was.*  She  was  impressed  with  John's  recog- 
nition of  this  point.  *  He  asked  if  it  were  your  dodge.  I  doirt 
know  what  he  meant,  but  he  seemed  to  have  a  very  unfriendly 
feeling  for  you,  and  he  said,  was  it  your  dodge  ? ' 

'  My  dodge ! '  said  John  with  a  little  laugh,  as  he  put  his  foot 
up  on  the  seat 

'If  there  is  any  explanation,  may  I  not  know  it?*  asked 
Antonia. 

He  took  his  foot  down  again  and  turned  to  her  with  a  distant 
courtesy  of  manner  that  made  an  impenetrable  barrier.  *I 
regret  there  is  no  explanation  I  can  offer  you.* 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then  Antonia,  taking  her  basket, 
went  down  the  path  to  the  house,  holding  her  head  with  a  little 
more  erect  determination  than  was  usually  her  pose.  Fley 
followed  her ;  and  John,  flinging  himself  down  on  the  seat  again, 
crossed  one  leg  over  the  other  and  clasping  his  hands  round  his 
knees,  sat  there  watching  Antonia  disappear  under  the  trellised 
arch  of  roses. 


CHAPTER  XII 

'  But  tell  me,  Jack,  whose  fellows  are  these  that  come  after  ? ' 

*  Mine,  Hal ;  mine.  .  .  .  Food  for  powder,  food  for  powder.  ...  * 

Antonia  was  glad  that  on  Gteorge  Tenterden's  return  she  would 
meet  him  for  the  first  time  in  their  new  relations  to  one  another 
at  the  little  railway  station  where  he  could  not  assert  that  prin- 
ciple of  ownership  so  annoying  to  her  now  in  all  his  letters. 
Mary  had  planned  a  long  day,  which  was  to  end  in  meeting 
George  Tenterden,  and  to  begin,  she  insisted  to  John,  with  their 
going  to  see  the  mills. 

The  first  thing  that  amused  Antonia  was  Aubrey's  change  of 
manner  directly  ne  got  inside  the  yard  gates,  when  with  a  glance 
at  John  he  went  awa^  immediately  to  his  own  department,  a 
kind  of  galvanic  alacrity  beneath  John's  regard  succeeding  to 
his  usual  indolence  and  peevish  self-seeking. 

*  Poor  Aubrey  !  no  wonder  he  hates  the  "  office  "  so,'  thought 
Antonia  ;  *  his  brother  makes  him  work.' 

*I  wonder  what  John  does  here  all  day,'  said  Mary,  as 
they  were  obliged  to  wait  a  little  while  for  him  in  his  own 
room. 

*  Cavils  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair,'  said  Antonia,  who  was 
full  of  observation. 

She  observed  the  curt  nod  John  exchanged  with  a  grizzled  old 
workman  in  the  yard ;  she  observed  that  John's  foot  over  the 
threshold  seemed  to  have  an  echoing  influence  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  factories;  that  the  clerks  in  the  outer  offices 
showing  some  quickened  interest  in  their  work,  answered  him 
back  again  with  a  pleasant  carelessness :  that  he  sat  on  the  edge 
of  a  desk  and  whistled  in  any  interval  of  disposing  of  a  very 
great  deal  of  business  in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  And  that, 
although  he  was  so  exceedingly  sharp  and  to  the  point,  he  was  not 
in  the  least  busied,  but  took  everything  in  its  turn  and  had  a 
civil  word  for  everybody. 

*  They  like  him.'    Antonia  could  see  it. 

*  How  bewildering  this  machinery  is,'  said  Antonia  taken  into 
a  long  gallery  which  seemed  full  of  waving  arms  and  insensate 
din.     *  What  a  horrible  confusion.' 
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*  Not  a  confusion,'  said  John,  *  it  is  all  orderly  and  logical. 
One  knows  what  to  expect  from  a  machine/ 

*If  all  these  whirling  things  are  really  intelligent,'  said 
Antonia,  *they  are  still  more  dreadful.  They  look  so  re- 
morseless.' 

'And  would  you  not  find  some  satisfaction  in  that,'  sug- 
gested John,  '  in  these  ultra-sentimental  times  ? ' 

'  Show  us,  John,'  said  Mary,  *  what  you  invented  to  prevent 
accidents  with  the  shuttles.' 

He  was  assisted  in  his  explanation  by  one  of  the  men  who,  a 
little  to  Mary's  astonishment,  struck  into  the  conversation  in  the 
easiest  manner.  Antonia  talked  to  the  man  as  pleasantly  as  he 
was  ready ;  she  perceived  that  he  was  interested  in  what  the 
master  was  saying,  that  all  the  men  had  a  demeanour  of  freedom 
tempered  by  a  conviction  that  Mr.  Tenterden  was  a  chap  who 
had  got  his  head  screwed  on  the  right  way,  and  wasn't  likel^r  to 
have  any  fooling  round  either ;  and  if  he  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  master  had  got  a  couple  of  sonsie  lasses  in  tow  he  be- 
trayed his  approval  of  Mary's  daintiness  and  Antonia's  bright- 
ness without  any  trace  of  impertinence.  He  told  Mary  now 
many  cases  of  injury  he  had  Known  in  some  Yorkshire  mill 
where  the  machinery  was  not  guarded.  It  was  the  mill  belong- 
ing to  the  firm  where  John  had  held  some  position  before  he 
was  transferred  to  Dinas.  *You  remember  this'  and  *you 
remember  that,'  the  Yorkshireman  kept  saying  to  John,  and 
they  mentioned  some  other  mill  where  the  looms  were  slow. 

*  And  these  are  fast  ? '  said  Mary. 

The  Yorkshireman  laughed.  *  You  are  right,  miss^ ;  we 
drive  our  machines  alon^  here,'  and  one  or  two  men  near  joined 
in  his  laugh.  John  smiled  too,  and  Antonia  thanked  them 
prettily  for  their  explanation,  sayins  it  was  so  interesting. 

*  I  am  obliged  to  say  that,'  she  added  to  John,  *  to  please  my- 
self. And  to  please  you  I  will  speak  the  truth,  that  I  don't 
understand  a  word  of  it  and  I  don't  want  to.  Is  that  blunt 
enough  ? ' 

*  Quite  to  the  point,  on  the  contrary.'  said  John,  nodding  to 
the  man  to  replace  the  guard  which  had  saved  so  much  injury. 

*  And  for  all  that  there  is  an  interest  in  it/  said  Antonia ; 
*  the  sort  of  interest  the  little  boys  seem  to  take  in  watchine  any 
one  sketching.  I  like  to  see  you  put  out  effort  and  skill  and 
make  somethmg,  and  I  respect  your  tools.  One  likes  to  see 
intelligent  animals.' 

*  Many  of  the  animals  here,'  said  John,  *  are  quite  intelligent.' 
*I  know  they  are  by  the  way  you  speaJc  to  tliem,'  said 

Antonia ;  *  you  have  quite  a  different  manner  when  you  are 
talking  to  a  fool  or  a  woman.' 

John  made  no  answer,  but  took  them  into  an  immense  hall 
where  a  great  number  of  girls  were  at  work. 

'  Mary,  what  do  you  think  of  the  ventilation  1 '  he  asked. 

*  I  think  one  might  have  a  little  more  fresh  air^'  ^d^^T^. 
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'  I  believe  women  feel  the  want  of  that  more  quickly  than  we 
do,'  said  John ;  *  it  is  more  imperative  to  their  comfort ' ;  but 
the  man  overlooker  to  whom  he  made  this  confidential  remark 
scouted  the  idea. 

As  John  had  got  Mary  there  he  made  her  useful  in  giving 
opinion  on  some  other  little  matters,  and  the  foreman  sent  a  girl 
to  take  Mary  and  Antonia  into  their  dining-shed  by  the  side  of  a 
large  grass^  playground,  where  there  was  a  covered  way  and 
seats  under  the  trees. 

*No,'  the  girl  said,  *Mr.  Edwards,  the  overlooker,  would  not  like 
any  fault  found  with  the  ventilation ;  he  only  saw  faults  in  the 
workera,  but  after  all  he  wasn't  like  Mr.  Buxton  who  used  to 
have  his  place.' 

She  had  been  away  ill  and  was  only  to-day  returning  to  work, 
she  told  them,  and  it  was  very  hard  work  to  mind  the  two  looms, 
so  much  more  than  only  one,  only  she  was  lucky,  she  laughed,  not 
to  have  three ;  and  she  had  found  a  great  strain  in  the  time  Mr. 
Tenterden  had  been  trying  with  them,  he  was  so  set  on  intense 
work  and  short  hours. 

'  Oh  miss,  it  would  have  killed  me,'  she  confided  to  Antonia, 
what  she  called  a  shift  of  four  hours  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon. 
'  But  he  gave  way  and  let  us  have  the  loneer  time,  and  now  we 
have  the  three  shifts  and  a  day  of  nine  and  a  half  hours.' 

She  was  given  a  cup  of  hot  tea  or  coftee  and  food  before  Ixj- 
^nning  work  at  six  in  the  morning  ;  that  was  Mr.  Tenterden's 
idea ;  you  do  your  work  and  there  was  nothing  that  he  could 
do  that  he  would  grudge  doing  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
work ;  every  one  knew  he  was  a  good  master,  though— well, 
vou  see,  you  must  bring  vour  work  up  smart  and  up  to  the  mark. 
She  spoke  of  him  feariully  as  of  some  far-off  controlling  agency, 
some  usually  unseen  force  in  Nature,  beneficent  but  awful. 

She  showed  them  the  kitchen  where  hot  food  could  be  cooke<l 
for  them,  the  reading-rooms  with  books  and  magazines.  There 
was  a  Recreation  and  Improvement  Society,  ana  Mr.  Owen  had 
positivelv  insisted  upon  some  women  serving  on  the  committee  ; 
no  woula  have  thrown  it  up  if  it  were  not  arranged  so,  and  as 
that  would  not  exactly  do,  the  girl  laughed,  he  had  his  way  and 
some  women  wore  elected.  She  smilea,  and  her  eyes  brightened 
when  she  spoke  of  him  ;  did  the  ladies  know  Mr.  Owen? 

*  Oh  yes,  said  Mary. 

He  used  to  work  there  and  she  got  one  of  the  men  to  point 
him  out  to  her  one  day,  she  was  curious  to  know  which  he  was  : 
it  was  tlie  dinner-hour,  and  the  men  sitting  out  in  the  sun,  ana 
he  was  lying  on  the  ground  with  his  head  m  his  arms  as  if  he 
had  a  headache,  throwing  a  word  in  now  and  again  to  what  they 
were  talking  of  ;  when  Mr.  Tenterden  came  by  and  called  to 
him,  and  one  of  the  men  pushed  him  to  draw  his  attention,  the 
poor  lad,  a  pale  face  he  had  and  a  tired  look,  and  he  got  up  on 
nis  feet  anci  went  forward  to  Mr.  Tenterden,  who  took  him  by 
his  arm  and  led  him  ofi'  into  the  office. 
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After  that  she  Lad  heard  him  speak  at  meetings,  when  he 
would  lill  up  any  gap  and  give  everything  a  swing  and  make  it 
all  eo  off. 

'Mr.  Owen,  yes,  he  is  one,  he  is,'  said  the  girl  with  enthusiasm  : 
'  look  here,  I'll  just  teli  you  what  I  know  of  him,'  and  touched 
to  them  upon  a  darkling  and  unsavoury  romance  in  which  the 
hero,  the  man  Buxton,  conceived  a  resentment  against  some  of 
the  woman  hands  and  was  guilty  of  very  odious  tyranny.  How 
this  involved  a  fiUse  statement  upon  a  weaver's  card  wherein 
she  was  cheated  of  some  just  payment  for  her  work  of  several 
yards  of  material  became  almost  too  technical  fur  Antonia'a 
comprehension  ;  but  she  understood  that  the  victims  had  no 
redress,  and  after  much  fermentation  a  spirited  person  '  up,'  said 
the  girl,  'and  told  Mr.  Owen.'  He  said  they  must  inform  at  the 
office,  and  was  amazed  when  he  found  there  wasn't  one  of  them 
who  would  have  enough  'brnss,'  said  the  girl,  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Tenterden. 

'  Lord,  no,  miss  I '  she  said, '  Buxton  was  a  first-class  workman, 
there's  no  denying  that,  and  that's  all  the  master  keeps  an  eye 
for.' 

In  the  midst  of  his  astonishment  something  repeated  to  him 
that  Buxton  had  said  caused  Mr.  Owen  to  grasp  at  his  hat,  go 
straight  otr  into  the  town,  seek  out  the  man  in  a  public. house, 
and  throw  a  pot  of  beer  in  his  face  and  then  and  there  in  an 
extremely  excited  and  foolhardy  manner  insist  on  fighting 
with  him,  to  be  terribly  worsted  in  the  battle  so  that  no  good 
at  all  was  done  but  very  much  the  contrary,  one  of  the  women 
left,  and  as  for  Mr.  Owen  himself,  why,  he  had  to  lie  by  for  a 
time  too.  However,  he  got  round  again  all  right,  and  as  soon  as 
he  did,  renewing  his  attack  on  Buxton  with  the  most  determined 
enmity  he  brought  out  in  a  second  fight  the  moat  unexpected 
resources  of  skill  and  science,  and  beat  him. 

So  long  afterwards  as  he  remained  in  the  mills  there  was  a 
reign  of  equity. 

Antonia  had  no  opportunity  of  asking  the  girl,  who  was  not 
Welsh,  how  she  came  to  this  far-off  factory,  for  John  came  back 
to  fetch  them. 

Still  assessing  trifles,  Antonia  noticed  that  he  took  his  hat 
off  as  he  stood  with  her  in  this  hall,  and  she  lingered  while 
Mary  went  away  with  a,  big  stalwart  man  to  see  some  especial 
triumph  of  weaving. 

'  I  felt  assured  these  are  not  intelligent  animals,'  she  said  to 
John  of  the  girls  at  work  there. 

'One  does  not  hold  them  responsible,'  he  replied.  'If  you 
remember,  our  Italian  scientist  says  their  brains  are  so  much 
smaller  they  cannot  help  themselves.  Undoubtedly  their  pro- 
ductivity is  inferior  and  they  are  only  fit  for  lower  routine  work.' 

Leaving  John's  own  experience,  '  I  remember  that  man,'  said 
Antonia,  'and  I  should  like  to  express  to  him  my  opinion  of  his 
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*  I  believe  many  cultivated  ladies  have  done  so,'  said  John, 
*but,  however  invective  may  terrify  us,  yet  facts  remain 
stubborn/ 

*  I  deny  the  facts,'  said  Antonia ;  *  and  now  do  let  us  see  a 
half-timer  if  you  have  one  before  we  co  our  ways.' 

John  laughed,  and  looking  about  ne  presently  conducted  to 
Antonia,  leading  him  by  the  ear,  a  small  and  extremely  dirty 
boy. 

*  Behold  Tommy  Dixon  at  your  service,'  he  announced. 
Tommy  grinned  widely.  ^ 

'  Oh,  Tommy,'  said  Antonia  kneeling  on  the  floor  to  bring  her 
head  level  witn  his,  *you  have  no  idea  how  much  I  have  heard 
of  you.  and  how  anxious  I  have  been  on  your  account  Tell 
me,  which  do  you  like  best,  peppermint  bull's-eyes  or  barley 
sugar?' 

*  Bull's-eyes,'  said  Tommy  with  a  hoarse  chuckle. 

'  So  do  I,'  said  Antonia, '  though  I  never  own  to  it  in  polite 
society,  meaning  no  disrespect  to  you.  Tommy.'  She  closed  his 
grimy  hand  upon  a  sixpence,  and  when  she  had  said  good-bye 
to  him,  confided  to  John — 

'He  is  quite  disappointing.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Owen  has 
haiTOwed  my  feelings  unnecessarily.* 

*  Tommy  puts  in  very  well,'  said  John,  *  but  Owen  is  quite 
right,  he  has  no  business  here.  And  his  mother  has  still  less 
business  here,  and  yet  here  she  is  also.' 

*  And  Dixon  pheV 

*  No,  we  turned  him  off  some  time  ago.  He  is  rather  wanted, 
because  he  has  gone  off  and  left  his  family  chargeable  to  the 
parish.' 

*  And  would  you  not  take  him  back  1 ' 

*  I  should  not  think  the  foreman  likely  to  readmit  him.  He 
was  a  poor  stick,  worth  no  more  than  one  of  the  women.' 

*  Poor  Mrs.  Dixon,'  said  Antonia,  *  she  seems  of  more  use  than 
Mr.  Dixon  although  her  brain  is  smaller.' 

*  But  if  her  brain  had  been  even  a  little  larger,'  said  John, 
*  surely  she  would  never  have  embarrassed  herself  with  Mr. 
Dixon  at  all.' 

*0h,  I  don't  know,'  said  Antonia,  looking  with  reflection 
at  some  printed  notice  hanging  on  the  wall,  *"  it  isn't  unknown 
in  history  that  people  with  quite  big  brains  are  sometimes 
attracted  by  weak  creatures.' 

She  was  immensely  interested  in  that  printed  notice  thougli 
she  had  no  idea  what  it  was  about  as  she  lelt  John's  look  at  her. 

Mary  returned.  *  Tony,  the  stuff  they  had  been  making  was 
beautiful,  and  John  dear,  I  think  you  ought  to  employ  Tony 
when  you  want  a  new  designer  in  the  drawing  office,  but  you 
wouldn't  employ  any  woman  if  you  could  help  it,  would  you  ?' 

*  No,'  said  John. 

*Why  not?'  asked  Antonia  turning  round  to  look  at  him, 
instinct  for  the  fray. 
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John  eyed  her  coolly.  *  It  does  not  recommend  itself  to  my 
judgment  that  your  niche  in  creation  is  in  my  office.' 

*  I  should  not  like  to  be  in  your  office/  said  Antonia  in- 
dignantly, '  I  believe  you  would  be  very  disagreeable  if  I  came 
late.' 

*  But  you  would  not  come  late,  Tony/  said  Mary  with  an  air 
of  sweet  reasonableness. 

*  Yes,  I  should.  I  should  make  a  point  of  bein^  unpunctual, 
said  Antonia  ;  *  m v  regard  for  Mr.  Tenterden's  business  would  be 
nothing  compared  with  my  anxiety  for  his  moral  welfare,  which 
is  necessarily  endangei'ed  when  he  has  everything  so  much  his 
own  way.' 

*  Well,  I  daresay  you  could  be  aggravating  if  you  tried,  Tony,' 
said  Mary.  '  Do  you  know  that  Dig  man  who  showed  me  the 
weaving  was  Buxton  ?  1  heard  some  one  call  him  by  his  name.' 
She  explained  to  John  the  reason  of  her  interest.  *  And  to  think 
I  should  have  known  nothing  of  it.    Didn't  you  ? ' 

*  No/  said  John  very  much  amused,  *  though  I  remember  very 
well,  and  Owen  must  have  been  uncommonly  determined  not  to 
know  when  he  was  beaten  to  try  it  on  again  after  the  licking 
he  got.' 

*  And  you  never  asked  him  ! '  Mary  turned  to  Antonia.  *  Did 
you  ever  know  anything  like  that,  Tony  1  that  John  could  see 
Owen  half -murdered  and  not  want  to  interfere  ? ' 

*  I  wonder  what  the  row  was  about  ? '  asked  John. 

'  It  is  written,'  said  Antonia,  '  in  the  Legends  of  the  Hound 
Table.'  She  caught  si^ht  of  the  man  in  the  distance  as  they 
went  out.  *  Well,  nothing  would  induce  me  to  argue  with  him,' 
she  said. 

*  Why,  I  suppose  Owen  would  have  a  chance,'  said  John.  *  It 
would  be  more  fair  than  you  think  it  looks,  only  he  was  so 
confoundedly  run  down  while  he  was  here,  he  wasn't  at  all  fit.' 

*  Indeed  he  was  not  fit  as  you  call  it,  poor  Owen,'  said  Mary. 

*  Nothing  else  contents  him  than  the  whole  animal,'  said 
John;  ^he  goes  the  complete  logical  hog  when  he  experiments.' 

Mary  shook  her  head  and  said  good-bye. 

*  Ana  what  do  you  think  of  the  mills,  Tony  1 '  asked  Mary  as 
they  went  along  the  road  together. 

'  I  don't  know '  said  Antonia  stopping  still  and  then  going  on 
again,  *  I  really  aon't  know.  It  is  all  wonderful.  Your  brother 
Owen  tells  me  of  factories  that  are  all  worked  by  women,  a 
thousand  and  three  thousand  women,  or  a  few  inferior  men 
who  have  failed  in  other  trades.  It  is  exactly  like  his  ant 
hills,  the  industrious  females  toiling  to  support  a  few  lords.  I 
should  think  by  and  by  we  will  keep  our  little  harams  of  men. 
I  wonder  what  the  percentage  is  now  of  gentlemen  who 
marry  for  the  chance  of  living  on  their  wive?  earnings,  and 
keep  up  their  own  sentiment  of  independence  by  knocking 
them  down  and  jumpin^^  on  them  if  they  are  late  after  their 
day's  work  in  getting  their  husbands'  supper  ready  ?    We  caAi\.^\« 
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tend  three  looms  at  once !  what  man  is  ever  required  to  carry 
on  two  professions  at  once  like  all  the  married  school  teachers 
and  hordes  of  women  workers  whose  call  to  domestic  employ- 
ment is  one  of  many  reasons  for  cheapening  their  labour  ?  * 

*  Dear  me,  Tony,  what  are  you  talking  about  1 '  asked  Mary. 

*  Mr.  Tenterden  annoys  me  somehow. 

*  John !  why,  he  wouldn't  employ  women  at  all  if  he  could 
help  it,'  said  Mary.     ^  He  said  so. 

NMLeanwhile,  I  see  how  anxiously^  he  thinks  over  improve- 
ments in  his  machinery  to  simplify  it  down  to  the  level  of  the 
female  intellect,  how  careful  he  is  to  keep  the  hands  tending 
his  darling  power  in  good  condition  to  render  it  the  more 
effective  service.  Law  and  order,  perfection  of  routine,  a 
horrible  dead  level,  and  a  consciousness  of  some  dominant 
unseen  power  compelling  strain  and  exerting  pressure.  I  can 
hear  the  monotony  of  that  machinery  now,  orderly  and  logical 
as  he  said ;  heartless  and  inexorable !  it  will  haunt  me.' 


^  -        ^J**^ 


CHAPTER  XIII 

.  .  .  Who  has  not  been  the  victim  and  slave  of  his  action. 

They  were  to  have  their  lunch  at  John's  rooms,  in  a  little  white- 
washed cottage,  one  of  a  row  not  far  from  the  mills.  Aubrey 
lived  in  quite  different  style,  with  the  master  of  the  grammar 
school. 

'John  and  Owen  have  the  most  absurd  ideas,'  said  Mary. 
'  They  think  they  ought  to  live  as  plainly  as  possible,  and  they 
spena  all  the  money  they  sava' 

Mrs.  Roberts,  who  came  from  Oswestry  and  had  fluent 
English,  welcomed  Mary  heartily,  and  Antonia  looked  inquisi- 
tively about  the  little  box  of  a  room  while  Mrs.  Roberts  com- 
plained the  master  was  all  for  going  home  to  Hendra  of  nights 
now. 

*  Why,  he  would  sit  here  all  an  evening.  Miss  Tenterden,  just 
scrawling  figures  on  a  bit  of  paper,  and  never  even  know  his 
supper  was  there,  let  alone  it  getting  stone  cold  in  front  of  him.' 

^ut  such  nice  quiet  hours  were  now,  it  seemed,  no  more. 

*  No,  miss,  he  is  off  for  Hendra  now,  and  coming  in  again  in 
the  morning.' 

On  the  desk,  among  his  papers,  Antonia  found  her  unfinished 
sketch  from  the  seashore. 

*  How  did  this  come  here,  Mary  ?  *  she  asked,  holding  it  up. 

*  I  said  I  thought  you  did  not  want  it.    Do  you  ? '  asked  Mary. 

*  Oh  no  ! '  said  Antonia,  dropping  it  again.  He  might  have 
done  her  the  grace  of  asking  her  for  it  himself,  she  considered, 
as  she  leant  out  of  the  little  window  to  see  the  clouds  throwing 
fleeting  shadows  on  the  mountains  across  the  valley.  She  looked 
in  the  room  again,  snifiBng  suspiciously  at  a  hint  of  lingering 
tobacco,  while  Mrs.  Roberts  was  piHnK  some  of  the  books  from 
the  chairs  with  heaps  already  on  the  floor. 

Antonia  inspected  this  library  with  dainty  disapproval. 
*  Millwork.  Hydraulics.  What  very  dull  books.  A  Greek 
Testament,  Owen  F.  Tenterden — of  course.  I  wonder  what 
he  has  marked  here  in  the  margin  ?  Something  about  the  rich 
men  howling  out  of  St.  James,  I  should  think,  or  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,   "And  distribution  was  made  unto  ev^t'^  \xv»xv 
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according  as  he  had  need."  Kant,  gracious !  Marx.  Owen 
Tenterden  too,  I  should  imagine.  Well,  Mary,  Mrs.  Koberts 
might  keep  his  books  a  little  more  tidy.    Spinoza  is  dusty.' 

'It  is  a  den,'  said  Mary.  ^ But,  after  all,  I  know  what  it  is  to 
trv  and  keep  John  and  Owen  tiavj  and  a  more  thankless  task 
—look,  this  must  be  the  model  of  his  machine.' 

'  I  don't  understand  machines,'  said  Antonia. 

*  He  has  a  workshop  here,'  said  Marv.  *  He  has  quite  a  craze 
for  inventing  and  moaifying  ^ear,  ana  he  has  a  very  important 
thing  now  that  is  being  made  in  Birmingham.  It  has  been  very 
difficult  to  make,  and  they  could  not  get  it  right,  but  I  believe 
now  it  is  coining  quite  satisfactorily,  and  it  is  to  be  all  his  own, 
and  perhaps  he  will  make,  oh,  quite  a  great  deal  of  money.  He 
did  not  say  anything  to  George  Tenterden  about  it.  They  are 
rather  grasping,  you  know.' 

*  Mr.  Qeorge  Tenterden  is  ?  * 

*  Well,  this  way,'  said  Mary.  *  One  of  their  men  in  Yorkshire 
invented  some  little  improvement  in  the  manufacture,  and  the 
manager  gave  him  a  sovereign,  and  said  the  firm  would  take  the 
patent  out  themselves.  He  was  only  one  of  the  workmen  and 
afraid  of  losing  his  place,  so  he  consented.  But  John  did  not 
like  it,  for  the  improvement  was  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 
just  a  sovereign.' 

Their  luncheon  finished,  and  Mrs.  Roberts  congratulated  upon 
her  honey,  *  She  only  kept  bees  to  please  Owen.  No !  not  that 
he  likes  the  honey,  he  likes  the  bees,'  Mary  explained  ;  Antonia 
must  go  to  see  some  celebrated  waterfalls  near  the  town  ;  and 
they  took  their  way  through  a  number  of  crowded  little  streets. 

*  Is  this  the  East  End  ?  I  had  no  idea  Dinas  was  so  large  a 
town,'  said  Antonia. 

*  I  believe  all  these  people  work  in  the  factories,  and  they  are 
always  employing  more  hands,  the  business  grows  and  grows  so. 
John  would  like  to  build  cottages  if  he  could.' 

Mary  nodded  condescendingly  to  two  girls,  one  assured, 
buxom,  and  overdressed,  the  other  very  shabby,  with  a  manner 
half -pleading  and  half -defiant.  As  they  were  all  proceeding  in 
the  same  direction,  Mary  talked  a  little  to  the  shabby  girl,  and 
the  other  one  plunged  into  voluble  talk  to  Antonia. 

*  Yes,  all  these  people  are  Mr.  Tenterden's  worki>eoplc.  Oh, 
you've  been  at  the  factory  ?  I  wonder  if  you  saw  Mr.  Jenkins  i 
He's  a  sort  of  friend  of  mine.  I  can  tell  you  he  thinks  some- 
thing of  Mr.  Tenterden,  he  says  tiiat  where  it  is  is  that  Mr. 
Tenterden's  a  good  master  and  he  is  a  just  man.  Mr.  Jenkins 
says  he  takes  that  sort  of  interest  in  things  that,  tiiough  he 
makes  money,  and  he's  bound  to  make  money,  he'll  never  be  a 
rich  man  :  and  he's  all  there,  too,  Mr.  Jenkins  says,  every  inch 
of  him.  Mr.  Jenkins  has  that  sort  of  liking  for  him  I'm  quite 
sorry  pa's  thick  with  old  Vaughan  and  dead  against  him,  not 
that  I  care  for  him,  for  he's  that  polite  he  makes  you  feel  a  per- 
fect fool,  but  I  do  like  Mr.  Owen,  and  that  I  will  say.' 
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*  He  is  not  too  polite  1  *  suggested  Antonia. 

*  Mr.  Owen  don  t  think  any  one's  the  dirt  under  his  feet.  He^s 
always  ready  with  a  pleasant  word  and  his  laugh  ;  and  they  say 
you  can't  get  into  the  Assembly  Rooms  when  he  s  going  to  speak, 
not  that  people  hold  with  his  notions,  but  it's  the  way  he  puts 
them.    And  you  must  think  he's  very  nice-looking,  now  ! ' 

*  Very,'  said  Antonia. 

*I  don't  know  whether  it  is  that,  or  his  way  with  him.  or 
what  it  is,  but  even  pa  says  the  other  day,  when  we'd  met  nim 
by  the  station,  **  That's  as  well-set-up,  nice-looking  a  young  chap 
as  you  could  see.    He's  not  much  like  that  other  sneering  beast, 
he  says,  meaning  Mr.  Tenterden.     But,  oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  ! 

?'raps  I  should  not  have  said  that  if  you  are  a  friend  of  Mr. 
'enterden's.' 

*  Not  at  all,'  said  Antonia. 

*  The  fact  is,  pa  can't  abide  him.  He's  more  like  Mrs.  Owen, 
I  always  think,  she's  so  high  in  her  manner  ;  but  then  she's  Mrs. 
Owen  of  Hendra,  and  a  real  lady.  Poor  and  proud,  that's  what 
ma  says,  for  Mr.  Tenterden's  got  manner  enough  for  a  duke,  and 
he  came  into  nothing  but  mortgages.  Why,  he  sold  all  the  land 
off,  though  they  say  it  pretty  well  broke  Mrs.  Owen's  heart. 
She's  a  proud  one  !  and  how  he  saved  the  house  and  just  a  few 
acres  of  the  Park  no  one  knows.  It  must  have  been  a  bitter 
thing  to  any  one  as  what  I  call  haughty,  vou  know,  as  Mr. 
Tenterden  is,  to  cut  himself  adrift  as  he  did  ;  it  is  such  an  old 
family,  and  the  land  in  their  name  till  ever  so  far  back.  But 
pa  says  it  would  have  been  like  a  millstone  round  his  neck,  it 
was  nothing  but  an  encumbrance  ;  so  he  made  an  end  of  it  and 
started  fresh  as  clear  as  he  could  get  himself.  And  that's  the 
last  of  the  Owens,  a  pity,  isn't  it?  if  it  was  Mr.  Owen  who  was 
the  heir  of  it  I  should  be  downright  sorry,  but  Mr.  Tenterden, 
as  pa  says,  his  back's  broad  enough  !  I  am  so  sorry  we  can't 
come  further  with  you,  but  me  and  Ellen  Vaughan  are  going 
after  some  hens.' 

*  Oh,  is  that  Miss  Vaughan  1  they  have  such  an  inouisitive 
way  of  looking  at  one,  the  Vaughans.  I  have  met  Mr.  vaughan 
of  Maes-v-Wern.' 

*  That  s  Ellen's  father.  He's  an  old  miser,  I  believe.  I  don't 
believe  he  is  so  poor.' 

*I  did  not  think  liim  a  very  prepossessing  person,'  said 
Antonia  impulsively,  feeling  sorry  for  Ellen. 

'  He's  a  beast  to  them  at  Maes-y- Wern.  They  work  ever  so 
on  the  farm  and  all.  And  never  enough  to  eat,  I  believe,  and 
look  what  a  rag  of  a  frock  that  is  poor  Ellen's  got.  Mrs. 
Vaughan's  afraid  to  say  her  soul's  her  own.' 

*  But  who  would  venture  so  far  as  that  ? '  asked  Antonia. 

*  As  far  as  what  ? ' 

*  As  to  say  one's  soul  is  one's  own,'  said  Antonia. 

The  girl  stared  at  her.  *  Well,  pa's  fond  of  his  money,'  she 
said,  *  but  he  ain't  like  that.     He  likes  us  to  cut  a  da&Vv  ^\A  ^^ 
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him  credit.  I  don^t  know  if  you've  noticed  our  bouse ;  it  is 
the  biggest  in  Dinas,  just  as  you  come  into  the  town,  with  a 
tower  to  it.  It  is  ma  s  money,  and  of  course  she  wouldn't  be  put 
upon,  and  why  should  you,  I  say,  when  you  aren't  dependent 
on  your  husband  ? ' 

She  was  describing  their  drawing-room  suite  as  she  called  it, 
when  their  ways  at  last  parted. 

*  Oh,  Mary ! '  said  Antonia  holding  her  ears,  '  who  is  that 
loquacious  person  ? ' 

*  Miss  Price.' 

*  The  daughter  of  the  gas-lamp.  Oh,  that's  pa  is  it,  who  can't 
abide  Mr.  Tenterden,  and  sajs  ne  is  a  sneering— never  mind. 
She  likes  Owen  because  he  is  not  too  polite.  I  shall  tell  him 
that.  And  because  he  is  so  handsome.  So  he  is,  is  he  not  7  his 
nose  has  often  been  a  comfort  to  me,  it  is  so  well  modell^.' 

*You  had  better  tell  him  that  too,'  said  Mary,  *he  will  be 
pleased.' 

*  He  does  not  require  to  be  pleased,'  said  Antonia  ;  St  is  only 
persons  who  are  prone  to  a  gloomy  view  of  life  as  I  am  that 
should  be  heartened  up  by  being  reminded  that  after  all  their 
noses  are  not  as  other  people's.  She  does  not  like  Mr.  Tenterden 
because  he  is  so  polite,  and  she  and  ma  and  Mrs.  Townley  all 
suspect  him  of  carefully  concealing  from  them  a  capability  for 
satire.  I  do  not  mind  myself  how  much  he  conceals  it  —  I 
would  not  quarrel  with  him  for  that  But  Mr.  Jenkins  says 
Mr.  Tenterden  is  a  just  man  and  a  good  master.  And  I  think 
that  is  rather  nice,  ao  you  know,  Mary.  It  occurred  te  me  this 
morning  when  he  was  talking  te  the  men  that  I  like  te  see  a 
man  with  his  equals.' 

*  How  funny  you  are,  Tony.    Who  then  are  John's  inferiors  ? ' 
'  You  and  L'  said  Antonia. 

*  I  am  sure  he  does  not  think  so,'  cried  Mary,  *  John  is  not  at 
all  conceited.' 

*  Of  course  I  did  not  say  he  was,'  said  Antonia,  *  only  I  tliink 
Mr.  Jenkins  right  when  he  says  Mr.  Tenterden  is  quite  all  there. 
One  does  not  say  that  of  Owen,  for  I  believe  a  large  part  of  him 
belongs  to  some  serener  clime  altogether,  and  is  not — down 
here.' 

*  Tony  does  like  Owen  ! '  thought  Mary  to  herself  and  walked 
on  a  little  way  in  silence  considering.  Finally  she  smiled  and 
took  Antonia  s  arm.     *  Well,  Tony  dear ! ' 

*  I  think  I  prefer  Miss  Vaughan  to  Miss  Price,'  said  Antonia. 
*  Poor  repressed -looking,  melancholy  thing  ! ' 

*  She  is  very  shy,  but  she  asked  me  who  you  were,  and  where  you 
came  from,  and  took  an  extraordinary  interest  in  you,'  said  Mary. 

*A11  the  Vaughans  of  Maes-y-Wern  seem  to  take  the  most 
obliging  interest  in  me,  somehow,'  said  Antonia. 

*  Sir.  Price  married  the  hotel-keeper's  daughter,  and  she  had 
quite  a  great  deal  of  money,'  said  Marv. 

*  Certainly,'  said  Antonia ;  *  with  which  they  cut  a  dash  and 
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do  themselves  credit,  and  have  a  drawing-room  suite  in  blue 
satin,  and  a  house  with  a  tower  and  grounds.  Miss  Price  said 
so.     I  believe  that  is  just  what  I  want  to  do.' 

*  What  is,  Tony  ? ' 

*  Cut  a  dash  and  do  myself  credit ! '  said  Antonia. 

*  Tony,  you  are  so  absurd.  Now  here  is  the  entrance  to  the 
waterfalls,  and  we  must  pay  sixpence  each.' 

*  Welsh  people  are  so  keen  after  their  sixpences.  And  with 
their  aggravating  language — they  might  as  well  be  barking  at 
each  other  for  all  one  can  tell.  Now,  Mary,  you  are  partly  Welsh, 
make  a  satisfactory  barter  and  exchange  of  these  waterfalls  for 
our  sixpences.  How  many  waterfalls  can  we  see  ?  And  sup- 
pose I  do  not  like  them,  may  1  have  my  monev  back  ?  Must  I 
pay  in  advance,  or  do  they  give  any  credit  at  all  for  the  beauties 
of  nature  ? ' 

'  I  am  afraid  it  is  bail  up,  as  they  say  in  the  Australian  books,' 
said  Mary ;  and  in  this  spirit  they  entered  upon  negotiations 
with  the  lodge-keeper,  and  set  out  to  view  the  waterfalls  and 
elevate  their  minds. 

Thej[  returned  into  Dinas  by  train,  the  show  place  being  near 
a  junction  on  the  railway. 

*  The  engine-driver  is  not  to  be  seen,'  said  Antonia,  as  Mary 
climbed  into  a  third-class  carriage.  *And  I  hear  a  violin 
scraping  away  in  a  shed  over  there  :  I  believe  the  guard  and  the 
stokers  and  the  station-master  are  all  practising  for  the  Eistedd- 
fod together.' 

A  man  with  a  round  face  and  round  blue  eyes  and  a  red  beard 
interrupted  Antonia  by  pointing  to  the  margin  of  a  label  left 
sticking  to  the  window. 

^  Do  the  ladies  know  this  is  a  smoking  carriage  V 

*  Oh,  is  it  ?  that  is  very  tiresome,'  said  Mary ;  '  let  us  change, 
Tony !  ^ 

*  No,*  said  Antonia  settling  herself  obstinately  in  her  comer, 
*  how  are  we  to  know  it  is  a  smoking  compartment  ?  there  is  no 
label.' 

'  There  has  been  a  label,'  said  the  man,  who  wished  to  smoke. 

'Yes,  there  has  been  a  label,'  said  Antonia  sweetly ;  *and  it 
said,  "  For  ladies  only,"  but  as  it  is  torn  away,  we  do  not  at  all 
mind  your  remaining  here.  You  can  sit  on  tnat  side,  and  then 
we  shall  have  no  objection  to  your  smoking.' 

She  nodded  affably  to  the  round-faced  man  and  he  laughed 
good-humouredly,  chan^ng  his  seat  at  once.  He  would  have 
continued  conversing  with  Antonia,  but  she  was  depressed. 

*  Oh  dear  me,'  she  sighed,  *  those  waterfalls  have  nearly  been 
the  death  of  me.  I  must  write  to  the  proprietor  and  ask  for  my 
sixpence  back.  There  is  a  low  moral  tone  about  his  waterfalls, 
instead  of  being  uplifted  in  spirit,  I  feel  cross  and  sulky.  And 
I  know  my  hat  is  all  askew.    Mary,  am  I  tidy  ? ' 

*  But  that  is  so  fortunate  about  you,  Tony,  you  look  iu&t  %& 
nice  when  you  are  untidy,'  said  Mary. 
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*But  I  must  look  tidy/  said  Antonia,  *to  meet  Mr.  Ten- 
terden ! ' 

Mr.  Tenterden's  coming  was  now  so  near  ! 

*  Oh,  they  are  going  to  take  the  train  on  ! '  she  cried  dismayed  ; 
'silly  things,  they  will  never  get  a  prize  at  the  Eisteddfod,  they 
ought  to  have  gone  on  practising,  it  sounded  ever  so  difficult. 
Oh,'  she  sighe(C  *  we  are  nearly  there.' 

They  were  indeed  soon  at  Dinas,  and  did  not  have  verv  long 
to  wait  for  Mr.  Tenterden.  He  greeted  them  both,  and  clasped 
Antonia's  hand  in  his,  still  holding  it  as  they  went  out,  and 
found  John  waiting  with  the  dog -cart,  John  glanced  at 
Antonia  for  an  instant  and  she  winced,  quickly  withdrawing 
her  hand  from  Mr.  Tenterden's,  and  while  John  was  busied  in 
some  unnecessary  alteration  in  the  harness,  she  stood  looking 
straight  before  her,  struggling  for  self-control,  angry  and  tearful. 

*\ou  and  I  will  sit  at  the  back,  Mary/  she  insisted,  and 
though  Mr.  Tenterden  was  evidently  vexed  with  the  arrange- 
ment, she  would  have  her  wajr. 

Mary  thought  Antonia  quite  tired  bv  her  long  day,  and  Mr. 
Tenterden  fatigued  with  travelling.  John  was  quiet  too,  but 
then  he  usuallv  was  so. 

Mr.  Tenterden  recovered  his  good-humour  when  they  were 
all  walking  together  up  one  of  the  hills. 

*And  how  nave  vou  self-willed  little  girls  been  amusing 
yourselves  to-day  V  he  asked,  ponderously  playful. 

*  We  went  to  see  the  waterfalls,'  said  Aiitonia.  *  It  said  in 
the  guide-book  that  no  one  should  miss  seeing  them,  as  standing 
embowered  amon^  leaves  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  looking 
down  on  the  swirling  waters  beneath,  one  coulcf  realise  the 
sweetest  dreams  of  the  poets.  And  it  occurred  to  us  that 
would  be  cheap  at  sixpence  each,  but  it  was  nothing  of  the 
sort.' 

*Do  you  mean  there  were  no  dreams,  or  no  poets,  or  no 
precipices  V  asked  Mr.  Tenterden. 

'There  was  a  second-rate  sort  of  precipice.'  said  Antonia, 
*but  no  poets.  They  might  keep  a  minor  poet  tor  sixpence.  A 
minor  poet  need  not  even  rhyme,  1  believe,  only  be  f  i-agraentary. 
It  is  driving  a  very  hard  bargain  to  make  you  pay  sixpence  and 
do  all  your  own  poetical  reflections.' 

*  I  wish  you  had  waited  to  go  there  until  I  came,'  said  Mr. 
Tenterden. 

*  To  do  our  poetry  for  us  V  asked  Antonia. 

Again  Mr.  Tenterden  was  hardly  pleased.  Antonia's  frivolity 
was  charming,  but  he  had  not  intended  that  his  kitten  siiould 
ever  play  at  scratching  him. 

*  Surely  we  can  get  up  again  now  ?'  he  asked  John.  '  1  should 
be  very  sorry  to  buy  a  horse  from  you,  John  ;  you  pamper 
everytiiing  belonging  to  you.' 

^^^      *L)o  you  tliink  Mary  is  pampered?'  said  Antonia.     *How 
^    ^ipice,  Mary  !    I  wish  I  were  you.' 
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*0h,  we  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  you  too/  said  Mr. 
Tenterden,  arranging  her  rug,  and  she  smiled  down  at  him 
making  her  peace  again. 

Mary  had  to  get  up  unaided,  for  Mr.  Tenterden  was  not 
prompt  in  attention  to  any  one  but  Antonia,  and  John  stood  by 
the  horse,  gravely  observing  his  cousin's  fussy  care  of  Antonia. 
Mr.  Tenterden  did  not  find  much  to  say  to  his  silent  companion 
on  the  front  seat,  and  without  the  unnecessary  formality  of 
reference  to  Antonia,  proceeded  with  complacent  aspect  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  cigar. 

She  thought  of  Miss  Price's  gossiping  information  of  John's 
struggle  to  retain  some  acres  of  his  ola  park,  as  they  drew  up 
at  a  little  stone  lodge,  where  the  garden  was  a  tangle  of  rose 
bushes,  and  honeysuckles  wreathed  the  rather  imposing  porch. 
The  foot  gate  in  the  wall  was  surmounted  by  a  high  stone  ledge 
and  a  panel  carved  with  the  Owens'  arms  ana  their  motto, 
which  translated  ran,  '  My  sword  shall  keep  it,'  a  boastful,  and, 
considering  the  history  of  their  house,  a  somewhat  ineffective 
saying.  Owen  was  waiting  here  with  Evans  and  a  thin,  lame 
boy,  and,  nodding  to  the  old  Welshwoman,  came  himself  to  open 
the  gate,  but  she  enticed  *  Missy'  in  to  have  some  tea,  and 
Antonia  sat  in  the  porch  to  have  some  too,  while  Evans,  who 
was  the  old  woman's  son,  and  the  lame  boy  took  the  dog-cart 
home. 

'  You  have  given  the  nice  green  Tennyson  to  that  shoemaker^s 
boy,  Owen,  and  he  will  make  it  horrid.  How  very  tiresome 
you  are  !'  said  Mary  aside,  as  Mrs.  Evans  brought  out  a  letter 
from  her  other  son,  Jim  in  Australia,  and  besought  John  to 
read  it. 

Antonia  went  on  slowly  with  Owen  under  the  beech  trees  in 
the  enchanted  stillness  of  the  plantation,  where  the  white  stems 
were  ghostly  in  the  dim  greenness.  *  How  quiet ! '  said  Antonia, 
waiting. 

*  Mrs.  Evans  will  keep  Jack  some  time  yet,'  said  Owen  :  *  sit 
down  and  rest,  Tony.' 

*  It  is  very  good  of  him,'  said  Antonia,  *  to  let  himself  be  bored 
by  the  poor  old  soul.' 

*  I  never  know  exactly  what  you  mean  when  you  speak  so 
artificially,'  said  Owen  coolly,  *  only  that  you  don  t  mean  what 
you  say.' 

*  Oh  dear  me ! '  said  Antonia,  holding  up  her  head  to  peer 
into  the  bells  of  a  tall  foxglove  growing  by  the  rock  where  she 
was  sitting.  *  I  speak  from  the  conventional  stand  that  no  old 
woman  can  be  otherwise  than  a  bore,  especially  to  a  man  of 
younger  generation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  suppose  Mr.  Tenter- 
den is  not  bored.  Is  not  speech  given  us  to  conceal  our  thoughts  ? 
I  don't  think  Mr.  Tenterden  would  allow  himself  to  be  bored 
by  anybody.  He  is  doubtless  perfectly  well  satisfied  there  to 
patronise  and  condescend.' 

*  You  think  that's  Jack  V 
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*It  may  not  be  Jack,  Mr.  Owen,  but  I  think  it  is  Mr. 
Tenterden.    There  now,*  said  Antonia. 

*  Well,  it  isn't,  Tony.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  you  say.  Jack  is 
quite  interested  to  hear  from  Jim  Evans,  and  so  woula  you  be 
if  you  had  taken  half  the  trouble  he  did  to  get  him  out  there. 
The  father  was  our  village  blacksmith ;  a  drunken  brute,  but  a 
very  clever  fellow,  and  Jack  was  as  thick  as  thieves  with  him. 
He  went  to  no  end  of  trouble  to  get  Jim  into  a  place  up  country. 
You  see,  he  knows  heaps  of  fellows  out  there — wool  and  sheep— 
been  out  himself  too.' 

'  Mr.  Tenterden  has  been  in  Australia ! '  said  Antonia,  im- 
mediately thinking  of  the  man  Yaughan  with  his  *  What  does 
he  mean  by  this  dodge  7 ' 

Before  Owen  could  reply  Mary  was  calling  to  them,  and  thev 
joined  their  companions  m  the  drive  which,  once  passing  through 
extensive  parkland,  sheltered,  hill  and  dale,  from  the  sea,  now 
went  bv  grass  lands  mostlv  in  other  ownership  than  John's,  and 
through  sparsely  timbered  tracts. 

*  Tms  is  all  the  timber  left  you,  eh,  John  V  Mr.  Tenterden  was 
saying,  *  but  thev  couldn't  cut  it  down  without  your  consent  V 

*No,  we  settled  that,'  said  John  shortly,  but  Mr.  George 
Tenterden  had  little  delicacy  for  other  people's  prejudices. 
*  When  you  came  of  age,  I  suppose  ?  Humph  1  a  pretty  thing 
you  came  into,  John,  wnen  you  came  of  age.  Your  grandfather 
sacrificed  himself  unreasonably,  unreasonably.' 

'  That  could  not  be  said  of  our  side  of  the  house,'  suggested 
John. 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  to  infer  by  that,  John,'  said 
George  Tenterden  a  little  warmly. 

'  Infer  ?  business  is  business,  and  my  grandfather  was  not  a 
business  man,'  said  John,  *  simply.' 

*  Well,  he  was  not,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden  mollified,  *  and  it  was 
a  pity  he  ever  got  mixed  up  in  it' 

'Naturally  1  am  quite  of  your  opinion,'  John  replied. 

*  You  have  reason  to  be.  Well !  it  must  have  oeen  enough 
to  spoil  a  good  many  men's  lives,  but  it  is  just  as  you  take  it. 
Hah !'  George  Tenterden  shook  his  head,  and  Antonia,  who 
happened  just  then  to  be  walking  with  them,  stole  a  mischievous 
look  at  John's  steady  endurance  of  his  cousin  s  clumsy  patronage. 
He  met  her  bright  laughing  glance,  and,  conceaUng  his  answer- 
ing smile,  went  on  in  front  with  Owen. 

*  I  remember  John's  birthday  so  well,  when  he  came  of  age,* 
said  Mary  to  Antonia.  *He  was  in  London,  and  I  was  so 
thankful  for  it.  I  think  it  was  the  most  miserable  day  I  ever 
snent ;  grandmama  crying,  and  poor  grandpapa  shut  up  in  the 
library,  walking  up  and  down,  up  and  down.  Oh  dear !  it  was 
all  wcHxled  here  then,  and  there  were  deer  in  the  park.' 

They  passed  by  a  stretch  of  moorland  where  the  seagulls 
were  screaming  over  a  tarn,  and  then  down  hill  steeply  towards 
long  defloeoding  avenue  of  great  ash  trees. 
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*This  is  where  vou  were  waiting  the  first  evening  I  came,' 
said  Antonia  to  Owen,  and  hummed  to  herself  softly  as  she 
went  along,  ^  What  are  the  beauties  of  nature  to  me  7 

*  Around  us  for  joy  the  bluebells  were  ringing, 
Ah !  then  little  thought  I  how  soon  we  should  part ! ' 

John  lingered  at  the  sweet  sound  of  her  voice. 
*Mr.  Tenterden/  said  Antonia,  *do  you  know  my  father?' 
He  stood  still,  the  line  of  his  eyebrows  drew  aown  a  little, 
and  he  looked  at  her,  questioning. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  she  faltered.  She  looked  forward  where 
the  others  went  down  the  hill  under  the  ash  trees,  then  back  at 
John.    He  walked  very  slowly  beside  her. 

*  Why  did  you  ask  me  that  V  he  said  at  last 

Antonia  was  recovered  from  the  sensation  of  having  said 
something  inconceivable,  and  turned  frankly  to  him.  *  Why  are 
you  angry  with  me?  do  you  know  my  father?' 

He  went  by  her  side  silent. 

*  There  is  something  ;  yes,  there  is  something,'  she  told  herself, 
*  and  he  knows  it !' 

She  glanced  at  him,  summoning  her  courage.  They  were 
drawing  so  near  to  the  others  she  must  speak  while  there  was 
yet  time. 

*  Your  brother  says  you  have  been  in  Australia?' 
^Yes.' 

*  Where  were  you  V 

^  I  pursued  the  golden  fleece  in  Queensland,'  said  John. 

*  Aid  my  father  lived  near  Ballarat/  said  Ajitonia. 
'Really?' 

*  Did  vou  see  him?' 

*  I  did  not  go  to  Ballarat,'  said  John. 

Antonia  stopped  still,  and  made  him  pause  there  too.  *I 
have  an  absolute  conviction,'  she  said,  '  that  you  have  seen  my 
father.' 

'That  is  an  intuition,  is  it?'  he  asked. 

*  Have  you  ?' 

*  No.'    He  added,  *  Not  within — useful  memory.' 

*  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  with  him  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  should — rather,'  he  stopped  suddenly  as  if  his  slow, 
dry  remark  seemed  all  at  once  hideous  to  him,  and  he  walked 
on  and  left  her. 

'But,  Mr.  Tenterdeu,'  said  Ajitonia,  and  he  was  obliged  in 
very  courtesy  to  half  turn  towards  her.  *  Isn't  Ballarat  a  min- 
ing town  ?  must  not  my  father's  business  be  something  to  do 
with  gold?' 

*  Decidedly,  I  should  say — with  gold,'  he  replied. 

*0h,  why  cannot  you  speak?  asked  Antonia.  *Do  you 
know  where  he  is  in  Victoria  ?  What  is  his  business  ?  What  is 
he  like  ?    Where  does  he  live  ?' 

'  You  ask  this  information  ! '  said  John. 
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Antonia  coloured  with  embarrassment.  ^  I  have  never  seen 
mv  father.  I  have  never  even  seen  his  handwriting.  Only 
when  I  was  coming  here  my  aunt  sent  me  a  telegram  she  had 
received  from  Ballarat.' 

*Yes?' 

*  And  he  said  I  must  not  come.' 

*  Really,  whv  ? ' 

*  Don't  you  know  ? '  asked  Antonia. 

'  It  is  surely  hardly  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  I 
could  make  any  conclusions  about  the  caprice  of  an  unknown 
individual  at  the  Antipodes/  said  John,  *  barring,  of  course, 
intuitions.  You  might  have  an  absolute  conviction  about  it 
that  would  dispense  with ' 

*  Reasonableness.  You  need  not  deny  that  you  meant 
reasonableness ! '  said  Antonia. 

*I  don't  dispute  any  of  your  intuitions,  you  know,'  said 
John. 

Greorge  Tenterden  was  waiting  impatiently  for  them,  and 
scowled  a  little  at  Antonia. 

Owen  was  suggesting  that  he  should  give  a  microscope  to  a 
certain  village  circle. 

*  These  louts  of  yours  wouldn't  value  that.'  Gleorge  Ten- 
terden hesitated.     *  It  is  an  expensive  sort  of  thing.' 

*  Quite  so,'  said  John,  *  if  they  want  a  microscope  let  them 
buy  one  for  themselves.' 

*  We  could  not  afford  it,'  said  Owen. 

*  Go  without  then  until  you  can,'  said  John,  with  decision. 

*  Mary's  enemy,  the  shoemaker's  boy,  would  have  liked  one 
though,  uncommonly,'  Owen  grumbled  half  aside  to  Antonia, 
who  replied,  *I  cannot  see  why  Mr.  Tenterden  should  not  be 
made  to  give  the  microscope.' 

*  Jack's  a  confounded  autocrat,'  said  Owen. 

'  I  thought  he  was  probably  a  democrat,'  said  Antonia. 

*  Of  course,'  said  Owen  with  calm  assurance,  *  he  cannot  help 
himself,  that  is  a  matter  of  seeing  what  two  and  two  make. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  is  an  autocrat,  provisionally.  It  is  the 
common  delusion  that  the  educator  must  be  despotic.  I  dis- 
agree, but  I  acknowledge  him  a  righteous  despot ;  and  that  is 
a  contradiction  of  terms  too,'  he  added. 

*  There  is  a  crankiness  in  Jack,'  said  Owen,  *  which  will 
never  let  him  be  an  efficient  agitator.  He  leaves  off  being 
commercial  at  the  precise  point  where  he  should  begin.  Our 
Cousin  George  there  would  know  no  such  weakness.' 

*  Why  not  ? '  asked  Antonia. 

*  He  will  secure  every  advantage  he  can  out  of  both  worlds, 
keen  on  doing  the  best  for  himselr.  He  is  an  ingrained  sceptic,' 
said  Owen  reflectively. 

'  Exeter  Hall ! '  exclaimed  Antonia. 

*  Most  religious  people,'  said  Owen,  *  are  simply  devil  wor- 
shippers.   George  Tenterden  only  expects  always  the  worst 
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from   his   fellow -creatures,   because  he  thinks  God's  power 
strictly  limited,  while  with  the  devil  all  things  are  possible,' 

*  Do  you  forget  the  devil  is  a  sacred  person  ? '  said  Antonia. 

*  Oh,  we  need  not  trouble  for  the  devil's  dignity,  Tony,'  said 
Owen ;  *  he  is  only  an  arrested  development.  Do  you  want 
more  than  one  inherent  force  ?  the  pendulum  swings  evil  to 
good,  back  ;  it  is  the  same  thing^  is  it  not,  fundamentally  ? ' 

They  had  arrived  at  the  ancient  gray  house,  with  its  ivied 
turrets,  its  gables,  mossy  roofs,  ana  latticed  windows.  Mr. 
Tenterden  was  waiting  for  Antonia. 

*Why  did  you  let  Owen  monopolise  you  sol'  he  asked 
reproachfully,  keej)ing  her  back  after  Owen  had  passed  in. 

'  He  was  descriDing  to  me  every  one's  religion,  she  said. 

*  You  must  not  allow  him  to  talk  to  you  of  such  subjects,' 
said  Mr.  Tenterden.  *I  am  surprised  he  should  try  to  poison 
your  mind,  and  I  shall  express  my  opinion  to  him  on  the 
subject.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  that  Sunday  expedition^ 
Antonia ;  you  ou^ht  not  to  have  gone,  though,  of  course,  1 
blame  Owen  for  it  entirely,  yet  it  was  reprehensibly  weak  of 
you  to  go.' 

*  It  is  very  unkind  to  begin  scolding  me  directly  you  come 
back^'  said  Antonia,  and  George  Tentemen  smiled  at  her. 

*  'i  ou  deserve  nothing  better,  you  have  behaved  so  badly  all 
the  way  home.  But  you  will  be  a  good  girl,  I  know,  if  you 
don't  let  yourself  be  influenced  by  Owen,'  and  here  Carrie 
interrupted  them. 

Mary  was  in  Antonia's  room  before  dinner,  when,  through 
the  half -open  door,  she  saw  her  brother  coming  downstairs, 
and  went  out  to  him  in  a  most  determined  manner.  *  Owen, 
you  are  not  going  down  to  dinner  in  that  necktie.' 

Antonia  smiled  at  his  placid  tone. 

*  Oh,  why  not,  Mai^y  ? ' 

*  Why  not ! '  said  Alary,  *  go  upstairs  at  once  and  put  another 
one  on. 

Owen  turned  obediently  and  then  looked  back. 

*  Mary ' 

*  Owen !  I  may  not  be  able  to  prevent  you  going  about  mak- 
ing foolish  speeches  in  Dinas  ana  Birmingham  and  places,  and 
you  must  take  your  own  way  about  land  nationalisation,  but 
you  never  shall  disgrace  your  family  by  coming  down  to  dinner 
m  a  coloured  necktie.' 

*  Well,  well,'  said  Owen,  evidently  moved  by  this  appeal.  He 
took  his  necktie  off  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

*  Owen  dear  !  how  trying  you  are  ! '  said  Mary.  *  What  is 
the  use  of  doing  that  ?  go  and  get  another.' 

*But,  Mary,  you  won't  let  a  fellow  speak.  I  haven't  got 
another.' 

*You  haven't  got  another  necktie?  nonsense,  Owen,  you 
have.' 

*  But,  Mary,  I  don't  think  I  have,  really ' 
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*Gk)  on  upstairs.  Let  me  see,'  said  Mary  in  a  tone  of  ex- 
hausted {patience. 

Antonia  laughed  when  they  came  into  the  drawing-room, 
Owen  arrayed  in  sweet  composure,  and,  Antonia  perceived, 
an  irreproachable  necktie. 

*  Where  did  you  get  it  ?*  she  asked  him.  *  I  heard  you  fight- 
ing with  Marv.' 

*  It  is  Jack  s,'  he  answered. 

Antonia  glanced  at  John  so  trim  and  correct.  *I  suppose 
you  share  everything  with  the  shoemaker's  bov,  and  then  seize 
upon  your  brother's  cloak,  like  St.  Martin  or  Thomas  k  Becket.' 

^  Wasn't  it  the  king  who  grabbed  the  cloak?'  suggested  Owen. 

*  It  would  be  an  insult  to  any  beggar  to  give  him  your  things.' 
said  Mary  venomously ;  *  their  only  service  could  be  to  hang  up 
and  frighten  the  birds  out  of  the  cherry  trees.' 

'Mary  is  an  awful  little  tartar,'  said  Owen  somewhat  dis- 
comfiteoL     *You  might  have  stood  by  a  fellow,  Tony.' 

*  Nay,  and  by  St.  Bugo  of  Katzenellenbogen  ! '  said  Antonia, 
*  I  said  you  were  a  saint.    What  more  would  you  have  ? 

'  He  despised  the  pelf, 
He  dressed  in  sackcloth,  he  dined  off  delf ; 
So  the  Pope  says — says  he, 
Then  a  saint  he  shall  be, 
So  he  made  him  a  saint--and  remitted  the  fee. ' 

*  You  are  less  generous,  Tony,'  said  Owen,  *  where  you  give 
canonisation  you  make  a  tremendous  charge  —  the  Light 
Brigade  was  nothing  to  it.' 

*0  reverend  father,'  said  Antonia,  *do  you  mean  mine  is 
not  to  make  reply  ?  well,  let  us  go  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Owen,  *  I  suppose  to  dinner  with  what  appetite  I 
may.' 

With  a  feeling  of  some  temerity,  Antonia  talked  about 
Australia,  and  was  angry  with  herself  for  having  a  sense  of 
embarrassment  and  danng  when  John  was  so  very  unconcerned. 

*  It  seems  to  me  Mr.  Tenterden  must  have  met  my  father,' 
said  Antonia. 

Mrs.  Owen  put  down  her  glass  and  looked  at  her  with  a 
remarkable  attention,  so  that  Antonia  turned  to  John  and 
knew  he  too  observed  it,  as  he  changed  the  conversation, 
George  Tenterden  saying  with  complacent  patronage  to 
Antonia,  *  Australia  is  a  large  place,' with  tedious  remarks  on 
the  improbability  of  two  persons  meeting  there,  drawing 
analogies  for  her  instruction  of  London  and  Paris.  *If  you 
lived  in  Dublin  and  I  in  Brussels  we  might  never  meet.' 

Antonia  wished  it  had  been  so,  he  was  such  a  bore,  she  felt  so 
impatient  with  his  dulness,  his  heavy  blundering,  explaining 
a  point  to  her  she  had  seen  with  a  flash  of  ready  smile  aions 
before  it  entered  upon  his  ken,  his  uneasy  suspicion  of  her  quick- 

ncing  play ;  it  was  hideous  to  Antonia  to  sit  here  with  him 
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in  John's  presence.  Her  mind  fluttering  from  the  mere  con- 
sciousness that  John  was  there  to  the  conviction  she  had  that 
there  was  not  only  something  concealed  from  her,  but  that  John 
knew  all  about  it,  that  Mrs.  Owen  was  aware  of  much  and  re- 

garded  her  with  a  consequent  dislike,  she  could  not  play  well 
er  part  to  George  Tenterden,  and  although  she  was  incapable 
of  ungracious  manner,  a  gleam  of  petulance  in  itself  pretty 
almost  betrayed  a  dangerous  adherence  to  the  famous  senti- 
ment of  Mr.  F.'s  aunt,  *I  hate  a  fool.'  Happily,  as  she  felt, 
Gteorge  Tenterden  had  not  yet  announced  tneir  engagement, 
but  he  referred  to  her  once  in  so  marked  a  manner  that  Mrs. 
Owen  looked  up  surprised  and  Mary,  suddenly  startled,  gazed 
at  Antonia  with  questioning  eyes.  He  was  speaking  of  his 
brother.  Major  Tenterden.  *I  told  you  he  was  in  Norway, 
when  I  wrote  from  the  Martins'  place  by  Bradford,'  he  said  to 
her,  breaking  off  in  his  conversation  with  John. 

Antonia  attentively  regarded  her  plate  conscious  of  the 
pause  from  Mrs.  Owen  and  Mary,  glancing  up  to  meet  a  latent 
smile  in  Owen's  eyes,  and  John's  perfectly  unconcerned  expres- 
sion. John  was  only  interested  in  the  quality  of  Mr.  Martin's 
serges. 

*  I  ou  know  my  opinion,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden,  *  you  go  in  too 
much  for  quality.  1  don't  say  of  course  that  you  aren%  making 
running.  But  now  the  shoddy  work  I  was  seeing — cheap- 
ness  *    He  looked  deprecatingly  at  Owen.   *  Humph  I    I  had 

better  keep  what  1  was  going  to  say.  Owen  might  want  to 
improve  the  occasion.' 

I  am  determined  not  to  believe  that  improvement  is  im- 
possible,' said  Owen,  *but  I  will  not  bore  you  by  being  too 
instant  out  of  season.' 

*  Tony,'  Mary  asked  at  once  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner, 
*what  aid  Mr.  Tenterden  mean  by  saying  that  about  the 
Martins  ? ' 

Antonia  drew  a  handful  of  sweet-scented  rose  leaves  from 
the  tall  china  jar  which  stood  on  the  floor  in  the  window  recess. 

*  You  had  better  ask  him,'  she  retorted. 

*  Oh,  Tony  ! '  said  Mary  reproachfully. 

Antonia  kissed  her  quickly.  *  Now,  Mary,  you  are  not  to  be 
vexed  with  me,  you  cannot,  shall  not,  must  not ! '  She  hummed 
a  waltz  tune,  and  making  Mary  keep  step,  danced  all  the  length 
of  the  room.  *  How  I  love  this  quaint  ola  room  ! '  she  cried  as 
they  stopped,  '  all  dusk  and  faded  and  sweet-scented.  If  only 
those  stiff  old  dead-and-gone  Owens  would  look  a  little  more 
amiable ! ' 

They  looked  up  at  the  dark  panelled  walls  where  in  antique 
heavv  frames  were  portraits  of  gentlemen  in  powdered  wigs, 
gentlemen  in  inconceivable  shirt  collars  and  cravats,  and  a  laidy 
who  had  gone  out  for  a  walk  hoping  to  get  into  a  diminutive 
classic  temple  possibly  to  shelter  from  the  approaching  storm, 
for  there  were  heavy  clouds  in  the  sky,  but  on  comparing  the 
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dimensions  of  her  hoop  with  those  of  the  front  door,  had  found 
it  so  manifestly  impossible  that  she  had  given  up  the  attempt 
in  despair  and  leaned  disconsolately  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
waiting  for  better  times  and  a  change  of  fashion. 

*  But  do  you  not  like  Quaker  Owen  ? '  asked  Mary  glancing 
back  at  his  portrait,  *  whom  you  thought  so  like  John.' 

*  Not  one  little  bit/  said  Antonia,  *  he  is  worse  than  the  others, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  at  us.  "  What,  cannot  we  do  better 
than  this  after  all  these  generations  ?  "  that  is  what  he  is  saying. 
Ugh  !  you  disagreeable  old  thing  ! ' 

She  shook  her  fist  at  him,  and  Mr.  Tenterden  coming  in  asked 
the  reason.  He  thought  the  room  bare  and  gloomy.  Antonia 
looked  round.  Against  the  dark  walls  dimly  reflected  in  the 
black,  polished  floor  stood  high-backed  heavy  old  chairs,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  great  fireplace,  which  went  far  Imck  from 
under  its  Tudor  cornice,  there  were  wide,  low  seats  with  curly 
legs  and  no  backs  at  all.  The  fire-screen,  of  quite  architectural 
pretensions,  had  been  worked  by  the  Dauie  Owen,  whose  son 
Francis  brought  back  with  him  from  Italy  that  beautiful  cabinet 
stored  with  majolica,  Antonia's  delight.  Other  rare  old  furniture 
of  his  collection  had  been  sold,  but  at  so  disappointing  prices 
this  was  reserved ;  wanting  the  rest  the  room  now  was  bare, 
where  once  it  must  have  been  very  rich  and  stately. 

'Perhaps  it  is  bare/  said  Antonia,  'Puritan,  Miltonic  Puritan, 
with  that  lovely  cabinet.  But  you  ought  to  like  that,  Mr. 
Tenterden,  your  forebears  were  so  excessively  Puritan,  Mary 
tells  me.'  There  had  possibly  been  a  hitch  somewhere,  for  Mr. 
Tenterden  did  not  seem  harmoniously  developed  from  Miltonic 
Puritanism.  He  sat  uncomfortably  in  one  of  the  great  high- 
backed  chairs. 

*  I  have  sometimes  thought  rooms  too  full  of  things,'  he  said, 
*  but  this  is  quite  the  other  extreme.' 

*  What  are  your  rooms  like  ? '  asked  Mary. 

*  Oh,  I  hope  vou  will  come  and  see  them,  he  said,  *  they  ought 
to  be  good.'  He  turned  to  Antonia,  *Pong<5e  and  liulrush  of 
Regent  Street  undertook  them.' 
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CHAPTER  XrV 
But  she  was  train'd  in  Nature's  school. 

'I  HEAR  we  are  to  congratulate  you/  said  Mrs.  Owen  to 
Antonia. 

*  Thank  you  so  much/  said  Antonia  with  sweet  effusiveness. 

*  It  has  been  all  very  speedily  arranged,'  said  Mrs.  Owen 

*  I  hardly  thought  Mr.  Tenterden  could  be  serious  when  he  told 
me  this  morning.' 

'  But  that  sounds  quite  unkind,  dear  Mrs.  Owen,'  said  Antonia, 

*  only  I  know  it  is  really  quite  King  Cophetua  and  the  beggar 
maid  in  some  respects,  is  it  not  ?  i  don  t  mean  that  I  consider 
myself  a  particularly  nice-looking  beggar  maid,  only  that  Mr. 
Tenterden  does  step  down  in  robe  and  crown.' 

All  the  time  she  spoke  she  looked  wistfully  at  Mary,  who 
seemed  very  downcast. 

*  You  will  have  a  ricli  husband  and  a  splendid  establishment,' 
said  Mrs.  Owen,  *  as  no  doubt  you  are  aware.' 

*And  I  shall  be  a  sort  of  relation  to  you,'  said  Antonia, 
ignoring  the  innuendo  of  Mrs.  Owen's  tone  and  manner,  *and 
that  will  be  so  charming." 

*  Indeed,'  said  Mrs.  Owen,  *  you  are  mistaken.  We  could  not 
prefer  any  claim  to  that  honour,'  and  breaking  off  suddenly 
oefore  she  said  more,  she  hurried  away. 

Antonia  looked  aiter  her. 

*  She  is  angry.  I  knew  she  would  be,  and  she  never  liked  me 
from  that  first  moment,  I  wonder  why  ? ' 

Mary  made  no  answer. 

*Now,  Mary,'  said  Antonia,  *I  am  waiting  to  be  congratulated.' 

Mary  dried  a  furtive  tear. 

*  Goodness  me,'  cried  Antonia, '  you  are  very  uncomplimentary 
to  Mr.  Tenterden,  or  to  me,  or  to  us  both  !  Why  should  you  cry 
about  it  ? ' 

'Grand mama  said,'  began  Mary,  and  then  stopping  amended 
her  speech,  *  Grandmaraa  seemed  to  think  you  are  not  going  to 
maiTV  Mr.  Tenterden  just  because  you  like  him.' 

*She  is  mistaken.  I  do  like  him,'  said  Antonia,  *and  why 
should  you  be  determined  to  think  the  worst  of  me  ? ' 
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*  I !  *  said  Mary  reproachfully,  *  I  think  any  evil  of  you, 
Tonyr 

*  She  does  not  like  me,'  said  Antonia,  '  she  never  liked  me  ;  and 
I  shall  hate  her  if  she  sets  you  against  me,  Mary.  I  know 
people  will  say  I  married  him  for  his  money,  and  suppose  I  do  ? 
that  is  my  business,  I  hope.  But  you  must  not  think  so,  Mary. 
Of  course  he  is  older  than  I  am,  but  then  he  will  ha^e  so  much 
the  more  sense,  and  I  do  like  him,  he  is  all  kindness  £o  me,  and 
he  is  good,  you  know,  Mary,  he  is  a  good  man.' 

'  Yes,  every  one  says  so,'  said  Mary,  '  and  he  gives  so  much 
money  to  the  missions ' 

*  Yes,  then  you  see,'  interrupted  Antonia,  *  I  shall  be  useful 
and  helpful  to  him,  and  veiy  happy.' 

*  Dear  Tony,'  said  Mary,  if  you  are  happy  I  should  be  happy 
too.  It  was  so  dreadful  to  think  just  for  a  moment  that 
perhaps  I  should  be  disappointed  in  you.' 

'  You  are  a  ridiculous  goose,  Mary,'  said  Antonia  dispassion- 
ately, *  and  you  do  not  at  all  know  what  the  world  is.  When  I 
am  Mrs.  Tenterden  I  shall  show  you ;  I  shall  chaperone  you  ! 
Oh,  what  good  times  we  will  have,  dear  !  You  will  come  to  live 
with  me,  you  know,  Mary.' 

*  No,  no,  Tony,'  said  Alary. 

*Ah,  but  you  must !  I  shall  want  you,  Mary,  promise,'  said 
Antonia  clinging  to  her  friend. 

'  I  will  not  promise  that,  dear,'  said  Mary,  *  for  I  shall  always 
live  with  John.  But  I  would  walk  all  the  way  to  London,  Tony, 
to  see  you  happy  there,  and  rich,  and  admirea  as  you  should  be ; 
indeed,  indeed  I  would.' 

*  Your  brother  has  Fley,'  said  Antonia.  *  You  are  quite  like 
Fley  yourself,  Mary,  you  have  such  nice,  faithful  brown  eyes. 
He  cannot  want  you  both  to  adore  him.' 

*  I  do  not  think  I  adore  John,'  said  Mary,  *  but  of  course  John 
and  I — naturally  we  should  always  live  together.  And  I  did  hope 
Tony — '  she  broke  off  with  a  little  regretful  sigh. 

*  You  hoped  what  ? '  asked  Antonia. 

*  I  daresay  it  was  a  very  silly  wish,'  said  Mary,  *  but  I  could 
not  just  help  the  idea  coming  into  my  head ;  of  course  I  see  now 
it  was  silly ;  but  you  see  you  were  such  friends  with  liini.' 

Antonia's  heart  was  beating  quickly.  *  What  are  you  talking 
about,  Mary  ? '  she  asked. 

*  You  and  Owen,'  began  Mary  again. 

*  Owen,  I  and  Owen ! '  said  Antonia. 

*  I  know  it  was  foolish  of  me,'  said  Mary,  but  added, '  it  would 
have  been  the  making  of  him.' 

*  Poor,  dear  Owen,  said  Antonia,  'and  now  I  come  to  think  of 
it  I  do  believe  Mr.  Tenterden  thinks — what  fun  !  poor,  dear 
Owen !  I  think  I  will  tell  him  ! ' 

'  It  would  have  been  the  salvation  of  him,'  said  Mary  regret- 
fully, *  and  he  is  really  a  dear  boy.' 

*  He  is,  he  is,'  said  Antonia,  *  I  never  liked  any  one  so  much. 
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But  it  never  occurred  to  rae,  Mary,  that  a  high  priest  could 
marry ! ' 

*0h/  said  Mary  impatiently,  *you  would  have  made  him 
sensible/ 

*It  is  not  in  the  power  of  woman  to  make  Owen  sensible,' 
said  Antonia ;  '  he  is  a  genial  fanatic.  That  is  the  worst  kind 
of  fanaticism  yet  invented,  and  quite  incurable.  A  fanatic  who 
can  see  a  joke  !  * 

*  Well,'  sighed  Mary,  *  I  see  now  it  is  impossible.  But  you  do 
not  know  how  clever  he  was  at  school,  and  every  one  thought  he 
would  quite  make  his  way  in  the  world.' 

*  So  he  shall,'  said  Antonia,  *  we  will  push  him  forward-  But 
my  way  in  the  world  is  not  to  make,  it  is  made  ;  there  it  is.' 

She  pointed  to  Mr.  Tenterden,  who  was  in  the  garden,  and 
leaning  out  of  the  window,  kissed  her  hand  to  him. 

He  came  under  the  window. 

*Well,  Antonia,'  he  said,  *  do  you  not  wish  to  know  what  I 
have  brought  from  Manchester  for  you  ?  you  have  never  given 
me  a  moment,  not  one.     Oh,  is  that  Mary  1 ' 

*  Yes.  Do  not  go,  Mary,'  said  Antonia.  *  And  what  have  you 
brouG^ht  ?  seeing  is  believing.' 

*You  shall  see  if  you  will  come  out  in  the  garden,'  he 
answered. 

*  Let  us  decide  first  at  what  time  we  shall  meet  in  Dinas  to- 
morrow,' said  Antonia,  *  because  Owen  says  he  will  come  with 
us  lip  the  glen.' 

*rt  is  not  indispensable  that  Owen  should  come,'  returned 
Mr.  Tenterden. 

Antonia  laughed.  *  Oh  yes,  he  must  come,'  she  said.  *  Will 
twelve  do  ? ' 

*  Twelve  might  do,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden  grudgingly. 

'Then,  Mary,'  said  Antonia,  *will  you  tell  Owen  before  he 
starts  now  ?  He  is  staying  in  Dinas  to-nieht  with  his  brother 
for  an  important  meeting  of  some  Friendly  Society  or  some- 
thing.' 

*  Do  not  tell  me  about  it,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden  ;  *  Owen  makes 
a  perfect  fool  of  John.  John  will  find  it  will  not  answer  this 
going  out  of  his  proper  station  among  the  workmen.  The 
more  you  give  them  the  more  they  want. 

*  Owen  says  they  don't  want  enough,'  said  Antonia. 
*Owen  is  no  better  than  a  mischievous  agitator,'  said  Mr. 

Tenterden,  and  warned  by  his  frowning  look  Antonia  hastened 
to  say: 

*  I  am  quite  sure  you  know  best  about  all  these  things,  and 
that  Owen  is  not  practical.' 

*  You  ought  not  to  listen  to  him,  Antonia,'  said  Mr.  Tenter- 
den, '  he  is  a  dangerous  companion  for  you.  But  that  is  quite 
enoueh  of  Owen  ;  are  you  comine  out  now  ? ' 

*  Would  you  like  me  to  ? '  asked  Antonia. 

'Pray  do  not  ask  what  I  wish,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden  ^\\^^^ 
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'  my  wishes  are  no  guides  at  all  for  yours,  I  am  quite  aware 
of  that' 

'  Ah,  you  are  teasing  me/  said  Antonia,  '  but  you  must  not 
say  such  things  even  in  joke/ 

*  Antonia,'  returned  Mr.  Tenterden  mollified,  but  still  with 
some  solemnity,  *I  do  not  joke.' 

Although  Antonia  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  deficiency  of 
humour,  sne  professed  great  astonishment  when  he  made  this 
statement,  and  gradually  Mr.  Tenterden  allowed  himself  to  be 
soothed  into  a  pleasanter  temper. 

*Your  high  spirits  carry  you  too  far,  Antonia,'  he  said,  *I 
have  thought  so  often  lately.    It  is  a  dangerous  gift.' 

'  I  know  I  am  a  scatter-brained  creature,'  said  Antonia  with 
penitence. 

*  Not  at  all,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden. 

*But  vou  must  not  always  be  thinking  of  business  and 
serious  things,'  said  Antonia,  4t  is  a  very  good  thing  for  vou 
to  have  poor  empty-headed  me  to  make  you  laugh  at  me.  And 
you  know  I  always  do  try  to  understand  when  you  talk  seriously, 
don't  I  ?  and  I  like  you  to  tell  me  about  everything,  I  want  to 
know  just  what  you  think.' 

She  put  her  hand  in  his  arm  and  clasped  her  other  hand  over 
it  as  they  walked  across  the  flagged  terrace.  Mr.  Tenterden 
smiled  down  at  her,  and  Antonia  was  conscious  of  the  idea  *  1 
shall  always  be  able  to  manage  him.'  Amused  with  her  own 
success,  and  elated  with  a  sense  of  power,  it  did  not  occur  to 
her  that  the  need  for  incessant  management  might  in  the  end 
prove  so  harassing  as  to  leave  her  but  a  ver^'  aoubtful  sover- 
eignty. She  felt  very  well  satisfied  as  she  went  down  the 
garden  with  him  :  the  future  promised  admirably,  she  thought. 

There  was  an  old  fountain  in  the  garden  that  had  been 
constructed  in  the  time  of  Francis  Owen,  that  famous  Italian 
traveller. 

It  was  approached  by  pebbled  walks  intersecting  little  figures 
of  grass  ana  flower-bed,  hedged  with  thick  box,  low  and  broad 
and  trim  ;  and  arranged  in  stated  order  were  holly  trees  primly 
cut  in  likeness  of  strange  square  fowl.  Wide  steps  led  down  to 
the  garden  from  the  broad-flagged  terrace  by  tne  house,  and 
there  the  peacock  on  the  top  shallow  step  surveyed  the  scene 
with  profoundest  discontent,  because  Antonia  had  not  brought 
him  out  some  bread. 

She  sat  down  on  the  moss-grown  stone  margin  of  the  fountain, 
and  leaned  over  to  look  at  her  own  reflection  in  the  water. 

*Ah,  you  are  a  real  daughter  of  Eve,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden 
with  a  uttle  laughter,  and  he  leant  over  too  to  see,  resting  his 
hand  to  steady  himself  on  the  quaint  metal  dolphin  of  the 
fountain  ;  but  he  cast  a  shadow  and  obscured  her  smiling 
image. 

*  A  daughter  of  Eve  ! '  said  Antonia,  '  you  mean  I  inherit  my 
mother's  failings,  but  cannot  I  boast  some  touch  of  grace  too  as 
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being  also  the  daughter  of  Adam  ?    You  do  not  think  he  was 
80  faulty  as  Eve,  I  suppose  1 ' 

*  Scarcely,  I  should  say,'  Mr.  Tenterden  smiled  superior  above 
her. 

Antonia  smiled  also,  not  speaking  her  retort.  However  poor 
a  stick  she  thought  him,  Adam  had  had  the  wit  to  invent  that 
saving  phrase,  Cherchez  lafemme! 

*  Vanity,  too ! '  she  thought  to  herself,  with  a  merry  nod  at 
her  image  now  visible  again  as  Mr.  Tenterden  drew  back,  *  Ye 
heavenly  powers  !  vanity  ! ' 

*  What  a  beautiful  day  is  it  not  ? '  she  said  to  be  com- 
panionable. 

'Charming,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden,  looking  across  the  garden 
to  the  weather-beaten  old  gray  house. 

Antonia  dropped  a  little  pebble  into  the  water :  she  was 
thinking  of  the  sage  old  lady  advising  the  young  bride,  *  Feed 
the  brute.' 

*  But  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,'  thought  Antonia ; 
'his  divine  nature,  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  wants  some- 
thing more  than  tne  most  carefully  considerea  menu,  but  with 
food  and  flattery  !  yes  ! ' 

*  What  is  that  little  brain  intent  upon  ? '  asked  Mr.  Tenterden. 
'  Wise  thoughts,'  said  Antonia. 

*  Very  wise,  I  daresay,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden.  *  Are  they  worth 
a  penny,  do  you  think  r 

*  Am  I  not  wise?'  said  Antonia,  'do  you  not  think  I  was  wise 
to  say  I  would  marry  you  ? '  and,  counteracting  the  ring  of  her 
voice,  she  jumped  up  and  took  his  arm  again.  *  Was  tnat  not 
wise  i '  she  asked. 

He  patted  her  head,  smiling.  'Very  wise,'  he  said.  *Now 
look  what  I  have  brought  you.' 

It  was  her  engagement  ring,  a  hoop  of  diamonds. 

'How  beautiful !'  cried  Antonia  enraptured,  *how  good  you 
are.' 

He  was  pleased  with  her  pleasure,  and  they  sauntered  through 
the  garden  into  the  yew  walk.  Antonia  held  her  hand  up  and 
looked  at  the  sparkling  of  her  diamonds.  It  would  be  hard  to 
tell  her  thought,  somettiing  mingled  with  it  was  her  knowledge 
of  Owen's  scorn,  John — no,  not  John  ! 

She  stood  still  for  a  moment  and  put  her  hand  up  to  her 
head :  she  felt  a  sudden  bewilderment  as  if  she  had  lost  her 
way. 

Mr.  Tenterden  drew  her  hand  down  and  held  it  in  his. 

'  You  shy  little  girl,'  he  said,  '  you  have  never  given  me  one 
moment  to  myself.* 

Antonia  came  a  little  out  of  her  abstraction,  but  still  he 
seemed  a  hundred  miles  away. 

'  And  we  have  so  much  to  decide,  so  much  to  arrange,'  he 
continued,  and  drawing  her  to  him,  kissed  her. 

Antonia  wrested  herself  away,  and  for  one  startled  instaivt^ 
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instinct  with  defiant  repulsion,  she  looked  at  him  with  flashing 
eyes,  not  able  to  say  any  word.  Then  she  remembered  and 
shrank  back  from  him,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands  to 
hide  herself,  and,  before  he  could  stay  her,  she  cowered  past 
him  and  ran  quickly  into  the  garden  to  the  house. 

She  gained  ner  room  and  shut  herself  in.  She  sank  breathless 
into  her  chair,  then  rose  and  paced  like  a  wild  creature  pent 
She  saw  the  diamonds  glitter,  plucked  the  ring  from  her  finger, 
and  threw  it  with  loathing  on  the  ground.  Wearied  with  the 
war  of  her  feeling  she  flung  herself  into  her  chair  again,  when 
the  tumult  once  more  engulfed  her,  and  she  struck  her  clenched 
hand  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  mad  with  a  sense  of  unutterable 
degradation. 

Late  in  the  day  Mary  came  to  the  door,  and  Antonia  answered 
her  mechanically : 

*  I  had  a  bad  headache,  and  I  wanted  to  be  alone.' 

*  You  poor  dear,'  said  Mary  from  the  landing,  *  and  we  were 
wondering  where  you  were.  I  will  be  back  directly,  Tony 
dear.' 

Antonia  found  herself  kneeling  by  her  bed,  her  face  hidden 
in  her  arms. 

In  one  moment  she  had  seen  suddenly  as  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  when  the  darkness  of  the  tempest  followed, 
her  chief  struggle  was  to  fight  the  confused  memory  of  the 
vision.  Every  neart-beat  answered  its  obedience,  all  her  nature 
cried  out  that  she  could  not  transgress,  she  must  surely  tread 
in  the  path  revealed  as  her  only  possibility :  outside  that,  un- 
kindest  touch  !  she  knew  nothing,  and  experiment,  hitherto  her 
impulse,  was  now  inconceivable  to  her.  To  call  some  reasoning 
courage  up  and  make  a  stand  with  what  poor  semblance  of 
pride  she  might  deceive  herself,  to  tight  for  her  own  hand  that 
she  might  not  think  of  him  at  all :  this  was  her  resolution, 
combated  by  remembrance  of  his  look,  the  tone  of  his  voice 
which  her  heart  leaped  to  even  while  she  glowed  with  resent- 
ment at  his  appraisement  of  her.  She  would  admit  nothing  to 
herself  but  her  anger  with  him,  just  anger  or  of  wounded  vanity 
she  cared  not  which  :  this  only  if  she  could  not  blot  the  memory 
of  him  altogether,  and  think  of  him  no  more,  no  more  of  him  at 
all.  She  rose  and  opened  the  door  to  Mary,  who  had  returned 
with  a  little  tray  of  wine  and  biscuits. 

*  Dear  Tony,'  she  said,  *  you  are  so  white.  I  am  afraid  your 
poor  head  is  very  bad.     Go  away,  Fley.' 

Fley  put  her  head  on  Antonia's  lap,  beseeching  with  brown 
eyes  for  biscuits. 

*Poor  Fley,'  said  Antonia  feeding  her,  *do  not  send  her 
away.' 

Fley  jumped  up  and  licked  her  face. 

*  Down,  dear  doggie,'  she  said  ;  *  and  she  was  a  poor  homeless 
dog,  was  she  ? ' 

She  belonged  to  the  Grifliths,  and  they  were  unkind  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
.  .  .  Who  has  not  been  the  victim  and  slave  of  his  action. 

They  were  to  have  their  lunch  at  John's  rooms,  in  a  little  white- 
washed cottage,  one  of  a  row  not  far  from  the  mills.  Aubrey 
lived  in  quite  different  style,  with  the  master  of  the  grammar 
school. 

*John  and  Owen  have  the  most  absurd  ideas,'  said  Mary. 
'  They  think  they  ought  to  live  as  plainly  as  possible,  and  they 
spend  all  the  money  they  save.' 

Mrs.  Roberts,  who  came  from  Oswestry  and  had  fluent 
English,  welcomed  Mary  heartily,  and  Antonia  looked  inquisi- 
tively a1x)ut  the  little  box  of  a  room  while  Mrs.  Roberts  com- 
plained the  master  was  all  for  going  home  to  Hendra  of  nights 
now. 

*  Why,  he  would  sit  here  all  an  evening.  Miss  Tenterden,  just 
scrawling  figures  on  a  bit  of  paper,  ana  never  even  know  his 
supper  was  there,  let  alone  it  getting  stone  cold  in  front  of  him.' 

JBut  such  nice  quiet  hours  were  now,  it  seemed,  no  more. 

*  No,  miss,  he  is  off  for  Hendra  now,  and  coming  in  again  in 
the  morning.' 

On  the  desk,  among  his  papers,  Antonia  found  her  unfinished 
sketch  from  the  seashore. 

*  How  did  this  come  here,  Mary  ? '  she  asked,  holding  it  up. 

*  I  said  I  thought  you  did  not  want  it.    Do  you  ? '  asked  M!ary. 
*0h  no  !'  said  Antonia,  dropping  it  again.    He  might  have 

done  her  the  grace  of  asking  her  for  it  himself,  she  considered, 
as  she  leant  out  of  the  little  window  to  see  the  clouds  throwing 
fleeting  shadows  on  the  mountains  across  the  valley.  She  looked 
in  the  room  again,  sniffing  suspiciously  at  a  hint  of  lingering 
tobacco,  while  Mrs.  Roberts  was  piline  some  of  the  books  from 
the  chairs  with  heaps  already  on  the  floor. 

Antonia  inspected  this  library  with  dainty  disapproval. 
*Millwork.  Hydraulics.  What  very  dull  books.  A  Greek 
Testament,  Owen  F.  Tenterden — of  course.  I  wonder  what 
he  has  marked  here  in  the  margin  ?  Something  about  the  rich 
men  howling  out  of  St.  James,  I  should  think,  or  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,   "And  distribution  was  made  unto  every  maiv 
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CHAPTER  XV 

Clouded  awhile. 

Antonia  sought  for  her  ring  and  put  it  in  the  letter.  *  I  will 
give  it  to  him  to-morrow/  she  thought,  but  when  the  morrow 
came  and  they  had  to  accomplish  the  excursion  which  now 
seemed  so  wretched  a  business  to  both  Antonia  and  George 
Tenterden,  her  courage  failed  her.  She  had  not  considered 
that  he  might  assert  some  right  to  feeling  in  the  matter,  and 
was  dismayed  to  understand  that  he  would  do  so.  She  per- 
ceived him  to  be  offended  almost  beyond  reparation,  ana  at 
first  this  seemed  to  her  the  consummation  she  desired,  as  there 
was  no  interference  when  she  walked  with  Mary  or  drew  aside 
from  him  with  Owen  :  but  it  did  not  continue  to  be  satisfactory 
to  her,  for  Antonia  was  acutely  sensitive  to  disapproval,  and 
not  only  wished  to  be  pleasing  but  really  liked  to  please,  and 
she  felt  unhappy  that  she  had  offended. 

*Owen,'  she  said  when  they  were  coming  down  the  steep 
stony  path  together,  *  I  am  so  troubled.' 

*I  imagined  something  amiss,'  said  Owen  ;  *am  I  to  help 
you,  Tony  ? ' 

Antonia  looked  back :  the  glen,  all  glorious  with  honey-scented 
bushes  of  pink  heather,  was  something  of  a  horse-shoe  shape, 
surrounded  by  hills,  enclosing  a  little  tarn  margined  by  green 
rushes  vividly  contrasted  with  reflections  of  the  heather  hills 
and  bright  blue  sky. 

*  I  suppose  if  I  were  a  thoroughgoing  Pantheist  I  should  be 
blithe  with  the  joy  of  all  that  colour,  said  Antonia.  *Owen, 
will  you  manage  that  somehow  Mr.  Tenterden  gets  that 
letter  1 ' 

*Why?' 

*  Because  he  must  have  it,  and  I  cannot  give  it  to  him. 
And  —  there  is  a  diamond  ring  in  it  which  must  be  worth  I 
cannot  think  how  much  —  I  cannot  trust  it  to  any  one  —  do, 
Owen.  I  don't  think  Marv  would,  or  I  would  ask  her.  I 
expect  she  will  be  so  vexed  with  me ;  she  will  think  me  un- 

p^^easonable,  but  I  find  I  am  not  going  to  marry  him.    I  never 
Vftnt  to  see  him  any  more.' 
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*  Are  you  finally  decided  ? ' 

*  Absolutely/ 

Owen  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket. 

*  It  is  not  that  I  act  on  any  principle/  said  Antonia.  *  I  have 
no  principle/ 

*  The  principle  is  that  in  your  own  fulfilment  you  are  doing 
right;  said  Owen. 

*  There  is  a  civil  war  in  ray  mind,  I  think,'  said  Antonia,  *  and 
I  do  not  know  which  side  I  am  on.' 

*  You  said  you  were  decided.' 

*  Yes,  yes,  absolutely.  But  outside  ray  reason,  in  opposition 
to  all  my  conclusions.  It  must  be  one  acts  the  way  one  is 
mada    I  must,  because  I  must.' 

*  Leave  it  there  then,'  said  Owen,  *and  clieer  up.' 

*  How  can  I  cheer  up  ? '  asked  Antonia,  *  you  do  not  consider 
how  badly  I  have  behaved  to  Mr.  Tenterden.' 

*  I  did  not  dispute  your  bad  behaviour,'  said  Owen,  *  but  that 
is  done  with.  Would  you  not  save  your  soul  alive?  penitence 
you  remember  is  not  a  virtue,  only  a  consequence  of  weakness. 
No,  cheer  up.' 

*  You  are  full  of  French  saws  and  scriptural  instances,'  said 
Antonia,  *  and  there  is  no  truth  in  you  anyway.  It  is  nothing 
to  do  with  my  soul,  but  from  the  other  pole  of  my  being 
altogether.' 

*  Well,  Tony,  well,'  said  Owen,  *  it  is  not  onl  v  you  and  I  who 
are  uncertain  if  all  spirit  be  matter  or  all  matter  spirit. 
Pending  the  settlement  of  that,  in  the  meantime  you  are  quite 
clear  Giorge  Tenterden  is  to  have  this  letter  ? ' 

*Yes  ;  that  is  quite  clear,'  answered  Antonia  ;  she  threw  her 
arms  out  wide,  *  I  am  to  be  free  !  to  be  free  ! ' 

Owen  smiled  at  her,  she  looked  like  a  young  Diana,  with  a 
sailor  hat  on  instead  of  a  crescent. 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  *  They  are  all  on  in  front, 
Owen.  Let  us  catch  them  up,  but  you  must  not  run  ahead  of 
me!' 

Owen  laughed,  and  they  ran  down  the  hill  hand-in-hand. 

Mr.  Tenterden  had  said  he  should  return  to  the  inn,  and 
walked  on  by  himself,  presently  overtaken  by  Mary  and  Alice 
who  turned  also,  when  they  heard  he  did  not  wish  to  go  farther 
up  the  glen :  then  Dilvs  carae  running,  and  now  as  he  looked 
up  he  saw  Antonia  and  Owen.  He  had  hardly  time  to  notice 
bow  they  came  hand-in-hand  together,  when  liis  attention  was 
distracted  by  loud  cries  from  Mary. 

*What  is  the  matter?'  he  asked,  advancing  gingerly  oyer 
the  boggy  ground  to  the  bank  where  Mary  was  standing 
half  hiaaen  in  a  luxuriant  tangle  of  willow  bushes  and  wikl 
flowers. 

*  It  is  all  right,'  said  Mary,  *  it  was  Dilys.  She  was  leaning 
over  to  get  the  bulrushes  and  she  fell  in,  but  she  is  quite  safe, 
it  was  not  deep.    Only  look,  what  shall  we  do  with  her  I ' 
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Dilys  was  a  pitiable  object,  steeped  in  rich  black  mud  and 
dripping  wet. 

'  We  bad  better  get  on  to  the  inn/  said  Mr.  Tenterden,  eyeing 
Dilys  with  great  disfavour. 

*  It  is  so  far/  said  Mary,  and  looked  round. 

They  were  in  the  broad  flat  valley,  where  all  the  water- 
courses went  languidly  under  fringed  banks  towards  the  great 
tidal  river.  They  must  cross  the  nver  and  then  go  far  to  reach 
the  inn;  but  a  deserted-looking  house  stood  at  no  great 
distance  from  them  on  their  side  of  the  valley. 

*  Maes-y-Wem/  said  Mary  ;  *  Mrs,  Yaughan  would  let  us  dry 
her  there ! ' 

*  Very  well.'  said  2klr.  Tenterden  ;  *  there  is  a  storm  coming  up 
too,  ana  we  snail  be  drenched  before  we  eet  to  the  inn.  Of  all 
the  foolish  expeditions  to  come  on  !  A  thorough  mistake  from 
beginning  to  end.' 

So  they  all  hurried  with  Dilys  towards  the  house,  for  the 
bright  day  was  suddenly  overcast  with  rain-clouds,  and  they 
could  take  shelter  there. 

*  Perhaps  we  can  get  a  trap  of  some  sort  to  take  us  back  out 
of  this,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden. 

The  house  was  a  very  large  modern  villa,  built  by  some  one 
rich  who  liked  display.  It  nad  been  demeaned  and  blighted. 
The  lodge  was  empty,  the  windows  cracked,  dust  and  paper  all 
about  the  doorsteps.  The  drive  was  grown  with  weeds,  sheep 
grazed  in  the  long  grass  that  was  once  a  lawn,  and  flower-bed!s 
designed  for  ribbon  gardening  were  now  tangled  and  neglected. 
Several  panes  of  §lass  were  broken  in  the  grand  conservatory, 
and  lay  on  the  tiled  floor  with  old  flower-pots  and  rubbish. 
The  shutters  were  fastened  in  the  bow-windowed  state  rooms ; 
and  when  they  had  knocked  some  time  at  the  front  door,  where 
all  the  paint  had  peeled  and  blistered  in  the  sun,  impatient 
with  the  rain,  which  now  fell  fast,  they  left  it  and  went  tnrough 
the  stable  yard  to  a  side  entrance.  Here  they  were  greeted  by 
a  thin  worn-looking  woman,  who  first  called  out  sharplv  to 
know  their  business,  and  then  recognised  Owen  and  Mary, 
wondering  to  see  them  there. 

Mary  explained  the  accident  and  begged  dry  clothes  for  Dilys. 

*I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,'  said  Airs.  Vaughan,  with  per- 
plexed and  troubled  looks  —  *I  don't  know  what  the  master 
would  say  about  it.' 

*  She  could  have  some  of  my  things,  mother,'  suggested  one  of 
the  daughters,  *and  father  need  not  know,  as  he  is  not  at  home.* 

With  some  insistence  upon  Mary's  part,  Mrs.  Vaughan's 
obiections  were  overruled,  and  the  friendly  daughter  took 
Dilys  and  Mary  up  the  back  staircase,  built  for  the  servants, 
but  the  only  one  used  by  this  strange  household. 

The  shabby  girl  who  had  met  5lary  and  Antonia  in  Dinas 
succeeded  in  attracting  her  mother's  attention,  and  in  a  loud 
whisper  said,  *  That  is  the  girl,  mother.' 
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Mrs.  Vaughan  turned  to  look  at  Antonia,  *  My  God !  *  she 
cried  ;  *  it  is  nose  herself  ! ' 

Startled,  every  one  looked  at  Antonia  and  then  doubtfully 
to  Mrs.  Vaughan. 

*What  is  the  matter?'  asked  Mr.  Tenterden,  and  Antonia 
echoed  hiro. 

*  What  is  it?' 

Looking  f»^m  one  to  another  she  saw  as  in  Alice's  vacillant 
eves  only  astonishment  expressed,  but  in  a  moment  she  felt 
tnat  Owen  showed  something  more  ;  he  looked  at  her  not  with 
surprise  only  but  with  speculation. 

*This  is  Miss  Smith,  Mrs. Vaughan,'  he  said  with  emphasis  on 
Antonia's  name. 

'Smith  !  how  can  that  be?'  cried  Mrs.  Vaughan.  She  drew 
near  Antonia,  staring  at  her  half  in  terix)r,  *Who  was  her 
mother  ?  ask  her  that.' 

*She  is  dead,'  said  Antonia,  with  some  fear  catching  at  her 
breath  ;  *  I  never  saw  her.' 

*  Pray  explain  to  us  what  you  mean  ? '  said  Mr.  Tenterden  to 
Mrs.  Vaughan,  but  she  would  say  no  more,  sitting  down  and 
holding  her  apron  up  to  bury  her  face  in  it.  They  all  stood 
looking  at  one  another. 

*  Would  you  like  to  see  the  portrait  she  is  so  like  ? '  asked 
Ellen  Vaughan,  touching  Mi*.  Tenterden's  arm,  and  he  followed 
her  out  of  the  room. 

*  Oh,  let  us  go  too  ! '  said  Alice.     *  Come,  Tony.' 
Antonia  went  with  her. 

*  What  does  she  mean  ? '  she  asked,  looking  back  at  Owen. 

*  Let  us  see,'  said  Owen  evasively. 

Ellen  Vaughan  unlocked  a  door  and  led  them  into  a  large 
long  room. 

*I  will  undo  the  shutters,'  she  said  ;  *  wait.' 

They  stood  together  in  the  twilight  of  the  room,  and  no  one 
spoke.  Ellen  fumbled  with  the  bars  and  threw  the  shutters 
wide  open,  letting  in  a  flood  of  light,  in  which  Antonia  saw 
glimpses  of  the  neglected  garden  outside,  the  bare  floor  with 
the  carpet  rolled  up  in  one  comer,  furniture  piled  together 
covered  with  old  dusting  sheets,  and  then  Mr.  Tenterden  star- 
ing at  her  full  of  amazement,  and  Alice,  with  a  little  cry,  '  Why, 
it  IS  exactly  you,  Tony  ! '  and  Owen's  pained  surprise. 

Antonia  stepped  forward  and  looked  at  the  wall  above  where 
their  glances  went  in  perplexity  from  her  to  a  full-length 
portrait  in  its  long  gold  frame.  She  saw  against  a  dark  back- 
ground, posed  with  dainty  grace,  a  pietty  woman  dressed  in 
white.  The  attitude,  the  manner,  the  frank  gray  eyes,  the  saucy 
smile,  the  wave  of  the  chestnut  hair — all  were  oddly  familiar  to 
her  ;  such  a  presentment  had  she  seen  whenever  she  had  looked 
into  her  glass. 

*  It  is  certainly  extraordinary,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden  ;  *  it  is  the 
most  extraordinary  likeness.' 
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*  It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  person  to  be  like  another/  said 
Owen  slightingly,  and  silencing  Alice  who  cried — 

*  But  it  is  just  the  way  Tony  looks  and  holds  her  head,  and 
see  that  little  curl  of  hair/ 

*  Who  is  this  V  asked  Mr.  Tenterden ;  and  *Who  is  it?'  asked 
Antonia  too. 

*  Oh,  some  connection  of  the  Yaughans,'  said  Owen.  *  Come, 
where  is  Mary  ?  we  must  be  ^ing.'  i 

'  It  is  of  no  use,  Owen,*  said  Aiitonia.  *  I  must  know.  You 
must  see  I  must  know.  Who  is  it  ?  do  tell  me,'  she  besought  of 
Ellen  Yaughan. 

'  It  was  my  Aunt  Rose,'  said  Ellen. 

*  Your  aunt,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden.  *  Your  Aunt  Rose.  That 
was  the  name  surely  of  the  woman ;  why,  then,  this  was  the 
wife  of ' 

*  Will  you  please  see  if  Dilys  and  Mary  are  ready  ? '  asked 
Owen  of  Alice. 

*  Yesj  I  will  go,'  said  Ellen. 

*  Wait  a  bit,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden  ;  *  Owen,  stop.  There  must 
be  something  more  in  this  than  a  chance  resemblance.' 

'What  more  could  there  be?'  asked  Owen;  *what  more  is 
possible  ?  Miss  Smith  has  no  connection  with  Wales  or  anybody 
Welsh.  Do  you  consider  who  this  was  ? '  he  asked  in  a  low  tone 
which  yet  Antonia  heard. 

*  Morgan  Yaughan's  wife,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden.  He  looked  at 
Antonia,  alarmed.  '  Dear  me  ! '  he  said,  *  dear  me  !  what  a  very 
unpleasant  resemblance  this  is  too.' 

Who  was  she?  who  was  Morgan  Yaughan?'  asked  Antonia, 
but  nobody  answered  her,  Mary  and  Dilys,  who  had  now  come 
down,  stepping  bewildered  among  them.  In  their  short  absence 
some  ominous  discovery  seemed  to  have  been  made.  While 
Owen  arranged  for  their  departure,  Alice  showed  Mary  the 
portrait. 

*  It  is  Rose  Yaughan,'  she  said  ;  and  Mary,  who  had  cried  out 
in  astonishment  at  the  likeness  to  Antonia,  turned  on  her  now 
much  the  same  look  as  Owen  had,  apprehensive,  pitying,  and 
was  silent. 

They  found  Mr.  Tenterden  angry  with  Mrs.  Yaughan,  both 
with  such  information  as  he  had  compelled  her  to  give  and  her 
terrified  reluctance  to  speak  at  all  to  him. 

*  What  was  the  chilas  name,  then  ?  tell  me  that,'  he  asked  ; 
and  Antonia  drew  near  to  he^r  the  answer. 

'  I  ain't  ^oinc  to  say  nothing.  It  will  get  to  the  master's  ears, 
I  know,'  cried  Mrs.  Yaughan. 

*Do  you  mean  your  husband?  He  has  seen  me,'  said 
Antonia. 

Mrs.  Yaughan  drew  the  apron  down  from  her  face. 

*  And  what  did  he  say  to  you  ? ' 

*  He  talked  very  strangely.  He  said  he  was  a  poor  man  and 
I  could  got  nothing  from  him,  but  indeed  that  I  had  robbed  liiui. 
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I  thought  he  was  mad.  He  said  it  must  be  Mr.  Teiiterden's 
doing  Iwas  here — Mr.  John  Tenterden. — I  could  not  understand 
what  he  said.  What  did  he  mean?  tell  me,  what  does  it  all 
mean  ? ' 

*  I  can't ;  I  don't  know  ;  I  cannot  tell/  said  Mrs.  Vaughan. 

*  Oh,  Ellen  !  it's  dreadful  to  see  her ! '  she  cried  to  her  daughter. 

*  Oh,  it  is  Hose  herself !  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  !  Lord  have 
mercy  on  us  ! '  she  rocked  herself  to  and  fro. 

Antonia  knelt  down  by  her  side.  '  Mr.  Tenterden,  does  this 
mean  anything  1  oh,  tell  me,'  she  said  to  Mi*s.  Vaughan.  *  I  have 
no  one  but  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Penrose.    Do  you  know  her  name?' 

*  I  never  heard  of  it,'  said  Mrs.  Vaughan. 

*She  was  angry  with  me  for  coming  here,'  said  Antonia. 
'  She  did  not  want  me  to  come,  but  she  would  not  give  me  any 
reason.     No  one  will  tell  me  why — why  ? ' 

*Ask  Mr.  Owen  there !'  cried  Mrs.  vaughan  with  a  tone  of 
bitterness.    *  Doesn't  he  know  why  you  are  here  ? ' 

Owen  had  been  looking  out  at  the  rain.  Mr.  Tenterden 
looked  at  him  inguiring. 

*I  know  nothing,'  said  Owen.  *I  know  of  nothing  which 
can  have  any  connection  with  Miss  Smith.  Do  you  not  see 
she  is  distressed  by  our  remaining  here?'  he  asked  Antonia 
reproachfully. 

*  The  rain  is  holding  up ;  we  had  better  go,'  said  Mr.  Ten- 
terden. *  If  any  of  my  family  were  acauainted  of  any  connection 
between  you  and  this  house,'  he  said  to  Antonia,  *  certainly  I 
should  have  been  informed.     I  presume  that  is  so,  Owen.' 

'  Certainly,'  said  Owen  gravely  ;  *  but  it  is  quite  natural  Mrs. 
Vaughan  should  be  distressed  at  Miss  Smith  s  resemblance  to 
this  portrait.  That  is  all ;  it  is  not  surprising.  Come,  it  has 
left  off  raining.' 

*  Let  us  go,  said  Mary  ;  *  it  was  my  fault  to  bring  Dilys  here.' 

*  Nonsense,'  said  Owen  ;  *  there  is  no  occasion  for  regret,  ex- 
cept that  we  have  so  unfortunately  distressed  Mrs.  Vaughan. 
Tonv,  we  are  going.' 

*  One  moment,'  said  Antonia.  '  Mrs.  Vaughan,  will  you  not 
say  anything?' 

*  Come  ! '  said  Mary  from  the  door. 

*  Oh,  why  hurry  so  ? '  cried  Antonia  impatiently.  *  How 
tiresome  it  is  of  Owen  !  Mrs.  Vaughan,  I  shall  come  back  again, 
and  then  you  will  tell  me,  will  you  not  ?  then  you  will  speak 
to  me.' 

She  held  Mrs.  Vauglian's  hand,  and  the  poor  woman  listened 
as  though  she  heard  a  voice  from  another  world.  She  paid 
no  heea  to  any  of  the  others,  coming  to  the  doorway  to  stare 
after  Antonia  when  Mary  hurried  her  on  where  Owen  waited 
for  them.  Something  in  his  expression  as  he  looked  about 
caught  Mary's  understanding.  You  remember  this,  Owen. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  my  home  being  here.' 

He  was  bent  on  ignoring  Antouia's  impatience  with  him  and 
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the  questions  she  wanted  to  ask,  not  least  of  the  meaning  of  his 
quick  searching  looks  at  her  as  if  he  were  comparing  her  with 
some  image  in  his  memory  and  noting  the  characteristics  of  the 
likeness. 

'Yes,  I  remember.    This  was  our  golden  age,'  he  said  to 
Mary. 
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How  should  I  your  true  love  know 

From  another  one  ? 
By  his  cockle  hat  and  staff, 

And  his  sandal  shoon. 
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CHAPTER  I 

When  love  is  an  unerring  light. 

John,  his  grandfather  had  said  with  pride,  was  all  Owen  and 
had  nothing  of  the  Tenterden  in  him,  and  his  brief  visits  to 
Hendra  had  been  triumphal,  where  every  one  was  bent  on  his 
propitiation,  every  freak  of  mischief  considered  becoming  such  a 
young  prince,  his  grandfather's  favourite,  a  spirited  lad  full  of 
vigour  and  daring  who  was  to  take  the  old  name  and  add  a  lustre 
to  it,  who  was  to  inherit  the  old  acres,  and,  who  knew  ? — perhaps 
revive  the  ancient  glories  of  Hendra. 

A  woful  change  befell  in  the  gloom  and  restraint  when  the 
boys  must  come  from  Dinas  to  a  new  home  at  Hendra — a  home 
clouded  in  disgrace,  a  heritage  for  John  of  ruin. 

When  their  golden  age  was  so  cruelly  cl6sed  in  some  strange 
mystery,  daunting  the  boys  with  a  terrible  apprehension  of 
snanie  that  forbade  speculation  even  to  one  another,  they  were 
sent  to  begin  their  new  order  of  life  at  the  Dinas  Grammar 
School  But  though  the  Latin  grammar  there  had  no  un- 
pleasantness for  Owen  it  was  to  the  last  degree  unpalatable  to 
John,  who  persistently  played  truant  to  foDow  more  congenial 
studies,  ana  when  he  was  driven  into  school  sat  hopelessly  at 
the  bottom  of  his  class,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  persuasion,  and 
answering  coercion  with  so  fierce  an  insubordination  that  before 
the  end  of  the  first  term  Mr.  Crowdie,  the  master,  besought 
Colonel  Owen  to  take  the  boy  away. 

It  had  been  a  mortification  to  Colonel  Owen  to  send  his 
little  lads  to  consort  with  the  Dinas  shopkeepers'  sons,  and  it 
was  certainly  trying  to  hear  that  these  unworthy  schoolfellows 
were  in  danger  of  being  perverted  by  John's  example.  Mr. 
Crowdie  was  deprecating,  almost  apologetic  to  Colonel  Owen  of 
Hendra,  but  he  was  quite  firm  too  m  maintaining  that  it  really 
would  not  do — no  one  could  put  up  with  John.  He  was  simply 
impossible  in  school,  and  Mrs.  Crowdie  had  found  him  equally 
so  in  the  house,  where  he  had  commenced  a  career  of  iniquity 
by  taking  her  drawing-room  clock  to  pieces  because  it  would 
not  go,  whereas,  Mr.  Crowdie  said^  what  French  clock  under  a 
glass  shade  would  go  ?    *  If  the  thing's  a  clock  and  it  doesn't  go 
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it  is  of  no  use/  John  said  stubbornly,  and  to  Mrs.  Crowdie's 
wailing,  wasn't  it  a  beautiful  ornament  ?  he  stuck  to  his  point 
that  if  the  thing  was  meant  to  be  a  clock  it  could  not  be  merely 
an  ornament,  an  opinion  which  Mrs.  Crowdie  put  down  to 
original  sin  in  him  and  not  at  all  to  an  unconscious  apprehension 
of  the  dogma  of  modern  industrial  art. 

John  had  made  a  water-clock  himself,  contriving  it  out  of  a 
great  box  he  bought  with  his  scanty  pocket -monev,  and  Mr. 
Crowdie  had  private  thoughts  that  although  the  boy  was  a 
dunce  he  was  not  altogether  stupid.  He  is  ingenious  enough  if 
he  likes,  he  told  Colonel  Owen.  He  kept  materials  for  maJsiing 
fireworks  under  his  bed,  made  his  room  into  something  between 
a  laboratory  and  a  carpenter's  shop,  was  criminally  recKless  with 
the  furniture,  breaking  up  a  couple  of  chairs  like  Bernard 
Palissy  when  he  ran  short  of  wood  and  could  not  get  any  more, 
littered  the  place  all  over  with  shaving  and  tools  and  outlandish 
ddbris^  and  having  driven  some  pegs  into  the  outer  wall  to  ob- 
serve the  sun  shadows  still  in  reference  to  the  construction  of 
clocks,  was  so  violently  enraged  when  the  housemaid  removed 
some  of  them  that  he  attacked  her  on  the  spot  with  a  clothes- 
prop,  and  when  she  fled  shrieking  to  Mrs.  Crowdie  they  were 
tain  to  shut  themselves  in  the  kitcnen  and  wait  for  Mr.  Crowdie 
to  come  home  and  deliver  them  from  *  that  tiger  of  a  bo^.' 

And  discovering  that  the  tradesmen  of  Dinas  were  willing  to 
let  him  have  goods  on  credit,  he  laid  in  a  handsome  stock  of 
tools  and  materials  for  experiment,  with  which  he  was  able  to 
set  his  room  on  fire  and  involve  Colonel  Owen  in  some  expense 
for  the  Dinas  fire-engine. 

With  such  a  brilliant  termination  to  an  inglorious  career, 
John  was  removed  from  Dinas  and  Owen  with  him. 

Colonel  Owen  paid  all  the  bills,  banished  the  water-clock  to 
a  barn,  confiscated  the  tools,  and  demolished  a  promising  little 
windmill  John  had  in  hand,  making  the  boy  stand  by  sullenly 
to  watch  the  sails  of  his  clever  model  bum  in  the  great  hall  fire- 
place. 

Utterly  regardless  of  any  natural  bent  in  the  two  boys  to 
other  learning.  Colonel  Owen  handed  them  over  to  the  curate, 
who  soon  took  a  pride  in  making  a  classical  prodigy  of  little 
Owen,  but  consistently  detested  John  from  the  very  beginning. 
Colonel  Owen  had  said  no  word  of  reproach  to  John,  but  there 
was  an  austerity  in  his  manner  which  speedily  convinced  him 
that  he  had  acted  unwisely  in  flouting  the  Dinas  Grammar 
School ;  the  golden  days  were  gone  for  ever,  and  John  came  to 
the  iron  age. 

Little  Mary  lived  with  the  mother  who  was  married  again  in 
London,  and  Ali-s.  Owen  was  much  of  an  invalid  and  horrified  at 
what  she  knew  of  John's  constant  iniquity,  was  hardly  less 
troubled  at  his  vivacity,  his  mischief,  the  wild  merriment  and 
the  noisy  stir  in  which  Owen  was  as  conspicuous  as  John,  their 
hter  and  their  pervading  presence,  the  rush  of  open  air  and 
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sense  of  youn^  heedless  existence  that  flashed  in  upon  the  quiet 
sedate  people  in  the  household,  with  the  boys'  loud  clamour  and 
quick  steps  on  the  stair.  Nobody  knew  what  to  do  with  the 
boys  who  made  so  startling  a  revelation  in  that  silent  old- 
world  house,  and  were  looked  upon  with  so  serious  a  misgivinj^. 

That  to  take  the  sword  is  to  perish  by  the  sword  was  in 
Owen's  troubled  regard  of  the  long  duel  between  his  grand- 
father and  John  ;  it  was  a  constant  tragedy  to  him  that  with 
all  his  affectionate  address  he  was  unable  to  serve  two  masters 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  At  any  frequent  crisis  he 
was  impelled  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  his  brother's,  and  so  when 
John  had  run  away  and  was — being  apprehended  and  brought 
home— in  the  most  profound  disgrace,  Owen  sat  and  looked  at 
him  when  he  was  sent  at  prayer-time  to  a  remote  comer  of  the 
dining-room,  cut  off  in  tne  face  of  the  assembled  household 
from  the  congregation  of  the  faithful.  John,  stolid  and  sullen, 
had  probably  less  sensibility  in  the  matter  than  Owen  who 
could  not  endure  it,  but  arising  from  his  own  place  walked 
across  the  room  and  sat  down  by  John,  his  action  marked  by 
Colonel  Owen's  awful  pause  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
and  Thomas's  silent  look  of  reproof.  *  That's  Master  Owen  all 
over,  that  is ;  bound  to  get  hisself  into  trouble ;  get  sent  to  Mr. 
Gover  and  kept  in  all  the  afternoon  over  they  blessed  Grecians. 
A  queer  set  too  for  a  little  fellow  like  him  to  be  put  to  learn 
about  from  what  he's  told  me  of  'em.  It's  a  wonder  if  they 
weren't  all  in  the  Divorce  Court.' 

*  You  silly,'  John  whispered  when  Owen  knelt  together  with 
him  in  the  prayers,  and  Owen,  a  little  alarmed  too  for  all  his 
resolution,  got  quite  close  up  to  John  as  his  grandfather  came 
to  the  end  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  heard  him  pronounce  the 
blessing  of  God  Almighty  upon  them,  with  his  arm  round  John's 
neck  and  his  cheek  against  nis  brother's. 

John  accepted  but  hardly  repaid  Owen's  devotion,  having  no 
scruple  when  he  could  of  making  Owen  his  scapegoat,  finding 
sometimes  a  flutter  of  conscience  at  Owen's  misery  when  he 
was  so  unjustly  in  his  grandfatlier's  displeasure,  which  he 
stilled  with  the  reflection  that  it  would  be  most  foolish  of  him 
to  own  up  merely  to  save  Owen's  fine  feelings.  *  Guess  I 
wouldn't  grizzle  if  I  got  let  down  as  easily  as  he  always  is.' 

John's  whole  education  was  conducted  under  a  series  of 
stringent  coercion  acts,  but  Mr.  Gover  himself  never  found  it 
practicable  to  make  a  second  attempt  to  follow  Colonel  Owen's 
short  advice  that  the  direct  method  with  John  was  simply  to 
cane  him  into  submission.  In  the  course  of  a  desperate  resist- 
ance when  Mr.  Gover  threatened  such  essay,  John  flung  a  bottle 
of  red  ink  at  his  head,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  frenzy  of  rage  Avas 
yet  taken  a  little  aback  at  the  effect  he  had  produced,  the 
shocking  chord  of  colour  the  red  ink  made  with  Mr.  Go\'er's 
hair  and  Avhiskers,  originally  sandy-hued ;  but  being  assailed 
with  increased  fury  by  the  enemy,  John  recovered  his  presence 
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of  mind  immediately,  tore  down  one  of  the  old  daggers  from 
the  wall  and  swore  to  do  murder. 

Mr.  Gover,  alarmed  at  the  boy's  look  and  his  knowledge  of 
his  determined  temper,  called  loudly  on  Thomas  for  assistance, 
and  Thomas  came  to  the  rescue  in  quite  another  spirit  from 
Mr.  Gover's. 

*  You  drop  that  directly.  Master  Jack  !  My  word,  if  I  don't 
take  you  straight  down  to  your  grandpa ! ' 

John  eludea  Thomas  like  an  eeL  rushed  on  Mr.  Gover,  got 
him  in  a  corner  of  the  room  and  stalbbed  at  him  before  Thomas 
was  again  upon  him,  wrenched  the  knife  away,  dragged  John 
into  the  midale  of  the  room  and  cuffed  him  soundly. 

Mr.  Grover,  nervous  and  afraid,  sank  in  a  chair  binding  up 
his  arm  with  a  handkerchief,  his  head  dripping  with  red  ink,  a 
gory  spectacle  that  scared  Owen  exceedingly,  and  that  made 
John,  in  a  sudden  reaction  from  his  Berserker  fit  of  rage,  burst 
out  laughing. 

*  Laugh,  will  you  ? '  quoth  Thomas  significantly  ;  *  you  haven't 
got  much  before  you  to  laugh  at.  Master  Jack.' 

That  was  just  what  Owen  feared— with  passionate  suppli- 
cation— 

*  You  get  out  of  the  way.  Master  Owen  '  said  the  indignant 
Thomas  :  *  it  will  serve  him  right — a  wicfced  little  murdering 
devil.  Vd  give  it  him  myself,  I  would.  He  ordered  the  gardener 
out  of  the  yard  and  threw  a  pitchfork  after  him  yesterday,  fit 
to  lame  the  man  it  was,  because  he'd  meddled  with  some  or  his 
rubbish,  and  I  never  told  the  master,  and  I  wouldn't,  Master 
Owen,  but  there's  no  living  with  him.' 

*Let  go,  Thomas,'  said  John;  *I  Avill  go  downstairs  by  my- 
self.' 

Thomas  let  go  of  him  doubtfully.  'That's all  right,  Thomas,' 
said  John,  *  I  will  go.     But  if  I  have  to  knock  under  to  my 

frandfatlier,  I  won^  to  any  one  else.  If  Gover  tries  it  on  again 
'11  kill  him.  I  will.'  He  glared  at  Mr.  Gover,  and  Owen  stole 
his  hand  into  his  brother's.  John  grasped  it  a  moment  with  a 
little  short  laugh.  *  Oh,  don't  look  so,  Owen  ;  you  needn't  go 
as  white  as  that !' 

He  went  straight  downstairs  to  his  grandfather  and  gave 
himself  up  to  iustice,  and  Thomas  held  Owen  back.  *  No,  no, 
Master  Owen;  he  knows  he  has  had  his  fling  and  he's  got  to  pay 
for  it.     You  stop  quiet.' 

*0h,  he'll  get  an  awful  licking,'  said  Owen,  *and  grandpapa 
will  make  him  beg  Gover's  pardon,  and  Jack  never  will ;  I  know 
he  never  will.  I  wish  I  were  dead,  I  do  ! '  He  threw  himself 
down  on  his  face  on  the  sofa  in  despair. 

Indeed,  the  following  week  while  John  remained  under  arrebt 
was  a  terrible  time  for  Owen,  made  up  of  ineffectual  prayers  for 
his  brother's  release,  followed  by  reactionary  storms  of  indigna- 
tion. As  he  declined  to  associate  with  his  grandfather,  he  was 
allowed  to  take  his  meals  with  Thomas  and  mope  unmolested, 
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until  Thomas  was  moved  to  say  as  he  took  away  the  dinner 
things  one  evening— 

'  Master  John  is  looking  very  down,  sir.* 

*  I  hope  he  is,'  said  Colonel  Owen. 

'  Couldn't  I  take  him  a  candle,  sir  ?  the  ni^ht  lasts  such  a 
longtime,  he  says,  and  couldn't  I  please  give  him  a  light  ? ' 

'Does  he  want  to  set  this  house  on  fire  V  asked  Colonel  Owen. 
'  No,  let  him  go  to  sleep.    You  are  too  soft-hearted,  Thomas.' 

*  Well,  sir,  Thomas  remonstrated,  *  'taint  no  ways  natural 
for  Master  John  to  be  so  timid  like  and  skeered  of  the  dark ; 
but  he's  fairly  cast  down,  sir.' 

^  '  Master  John  has  got  to  learn  a  lesson  and  one  that  will  last 
him.* 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  Thomas  compassionately ;  '  he's  had  one  and 
a  pretty  sharp  one,  and  one  he  won't  forget  neither.' 

*  Ouite  so,'  said  Colonel  Owen ;  *  he  had  better  have  stopped 
at  school  when  I  sent  him  thera  Some  one  must  take  him  in 
hand,  you  know.' 

So  Thomas  came  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 

*You  see,  Master  Owen,  sir,  he  don't  eat  his  dinner,  and  he 
hasn't  been  in  to  see  my  mistress,  nor  nothing.  He  just  frets 
for  his  brother,  so  that  it  is  a  pitv  of  him,  sir,  it  is.' 

*  Oh,  well,  we  will  make  an  end  of  that,  Thomas,'  said  Colonel 
Owen  :  *send  him  into  the  dining-room  to-morrow  as  usual' 

Ana  when  he  went  to  see  Mrs.  Owen,  he  was  hunted  again 
by  her  dismal  conjectures  that  Owen  was  ill  and  afraid  to  own 
to  her  that  he  had  not  seen  the  boy. 

She  alarmed  him,  and  he  was  still  more  angry  with  John  as 
he  took  a  candle  and  went  up  to  the  boys'  room,  where  he 
assured  himself  he  should  find  Owen  all  right,  curled  up  asleep 
in  his  bed,  John  was  in  durance  some  passages  away,  but  botn 
the  beds  were  emptv,  and  he  had  to  think  before  he  went  then 
to  John's  door  and  round  the  little  brother  asleep  on  the  mat. 

Owen,  roused  and  put  on  his  feet,  came  a  few  steps  with  him 
and  then  broke  away,  went  back  and  threw  himself  down  again 
by  John's  door.  He  looked  up  at  his  grandfather  with  a  dumb 
reproach  and  turned  his  head,  with  his  face  against  the  door 
as  if  he  caressed  that. 

At  his  dinner-time  next  day,  brought  into  the  dining-room 
by  order,  Owen  put  his  head  down  on  the  table  and  wept  to 
Colonel  Owen's  intense  exasperation. 

'Come,  Owen,  come,  come,'  he  remonstrated  gently,  and 
Thomas  put  his  hand  on  Owen's  head  on  his  thick  waves  of 
hair  :  '  Master  Owen  had  better  come  and  have  his  dinner  with 
me,  sir  ;  hadn't  he  ? ' 

*  You  said  he  did  not  eat  anything.' 
*ril  get  him  to,  sir.' 

*Get  him  to!  he's  got  to,'  said  Colonel  Owen,  came  round 
the  table  and  made  Owen  sit  up.  *Now,  sir,  you  eat  your 
dinner.' 
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'  I  won't  wit  ray  dinner  with  you,'  cried  Owen  ;  '  you  are  like 
Ati))iiis  Clnudius,  you  sre,  all  three  of  them.  I  don't  care,  you 
Anv     Vi)i)  arc  n  tyrant,  n  wicked  brutal  tyrant' 

With  this  dctiance  he  put  his  arms  down  on  the  table  ^;aiit 
tuid  his  ht>Bd  iu  them  &niJ  cried. 

'Why  don't  you  speak  to  him,  Thomas?'  asked  Colonel  Owen 
Hnsrily  «nd  rourwl  to  his  own  seat. 

ileliiu.1  e\-ery  disposition  to  let  Owen  go  without  his  dinaer 
until  he  did  wimt  it,  but  he  was  afraid  of  Mrs.  Owen  if  Owen's 
pah<  Kx'ks  continued  like  this.  He  determined  to  send  him 
with  Tluuuas  to-morrow  on  some  errand  to  Llanfair  for  the 
daj-,  and  harked  back  in  his  memory  for  Appius  Claudius, 
whns«>  identity  he  could  not  for  the  moment  quite  fix,  as  be 
watched  Thikroas  half  co&x,  half  threaten  Owen,  make  him  sit 
tip  «(Mn  and  go  away.  Owen,  collecting  his  forces,  made  a 
diMporato  rally.    He  pushed  his  plate  away. 

■  lJt."*\  Owen,  you  are  going  to  be  a  good  fellow ;  come,'  said 
his  Kraud£*lhor. 

'1  will  not  br«ak  bread  with  you,"  said  Owen  with  deter- 
mination,'and  as  for  salt—'  he  seized  the  salt -cellar  and  dashed 
it  aciM!«-  the  rwm.  '  Now,"  he  said,  standing  before  his  grand- 
father with  a  K>ok  all  of  s<.-om  and  re^iluuon  enough  for  all 
Krtxp's  marivr*.  '  I  d<«i~i  caiv.    If  you  were  a  whole  Spanish 

|uisiiii>t>.  I  diw  t  care.    And  then  I  wouldn't  have  my  tea 
Yi>u"ll  *«■  1  wiint.     I  wt^uld  as  six>n  hare  («s'with 
1  i.>r  I'hilip  i>(  ^pain.' 
aid  Ooii'i-.el  Oien  wiih  emphatic  brevitr,  "bo  oat 

,<•  «h<-  TVV.U.'  '  " 

\ywKx:  iJxaaatCx  the  doer  after  htm  viiveotly.  ^md  im- 
utN(ia;t\ir  di^aplvarMi.  hftausi?  be  knew  be  wx>ul',{  w  ^ictked 
hav'i  a;-.d  mafcif  (<•  sitiit  i;  pfv'(vrly.  and  be.l  die  drsi.  ■  I  just 
tW-  ^i»r»>  Miii  ',*»vc; ,  •  1  iwo  i  ,-are  .«  ha:,^." 

>lrs.  ».*»«•,  E*»*r  wvd'd  ivV>ve  tha:  l^wen  iiad  .;:;::#  as 
s;-.s.-a  WKiTwc  **  J .hs  if  v^^  barr«'~-'^i  t*^"  c*i*=vv  oc  it,  tet 

"Asi  I  sw^cvtw  »  i*.;  ^,'  li-.Twr-,  *!")#  «»•.,■.  -T^t  wis« 
M3i»cu.-«a.'s  «.-»=  yv'tt  vrv-:^^-.  ■;:  w:V,  ^f  ;c  y,-<_  ,'  .ir.  i:   -*»* 
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Mrs.  Owen  spoke  gently  on  the  virtue  of  obedience.  *My 
pretty  sweet,' she  told  herself  of  Owen  in  his  thoughtful  silence, 
he  only  wants  talking  to.  You  see,  Owen  love,  don't  you?' 
she  asked  him. 

*  No,  grandmama,  I  don't,'  said  Owen  quite  dispassionately, 
and  putting  the  case  as  it  appeared  to  him  in  a  nutshell, 
*  I  don't  see  why  Jack  and  I  should  be  punished  because  Gover 
is  a  fool.  As  for  Jack,  he  is  eternally  getting  punished.  What's 
the  ffood  of  it  ? ' 

Mrs.  Owen  fell  back  upon  the  formula,  *Owen,  you  are  a 
verv  naughty  bov.' 

As  Owen  had  dismally  foretold,  all  John  would  reply  to 
Colonel  Owen's  attempt  to  extort  an  apoloey  was,  *  If  any  one 
knocks  me  down  I'll  Knock  him  down.  No,  and  I  won't  give 
m. 

But  his  grandfather,  who  never  had  wasted  any  reasoning 
on  him,  said  very  little  now,  simply  sending  Thomas  one 
evening  to  release  John  and  bring  him  down  ready  to  go  out 
with  him.  Thomas  produced  John  arrayed  in  the  most  spot- 
less collar  and  with  a  generally  trim  and  brushed  appearance, 
exact  enough  to  satisfy  Colonel  Owen's  critical  inspection. 
'Master  Jack's  had  a  good  deal  taken  out  of  him  this  time,' 
thought  Thomas,  noticing  John's  tamed  acquiescence  and  his 
subdued  mien.  *  It  is  a  pity  to  break  the  boy's  spirit  too.  I 
doubt  but  the  master  keeps  too  tight  a  hand  over  him.' 

He  watched  them  go  down  the  avenue  together,  aware  that 
he  had  taken  the  only  means  in  his  power  to  smooth  matters 
between  them,  as  he  still  held  the  clothes-brush  with  which  he 
had  given  the  last  superfine  touches  to  John's  attiring.  In 
unbroken  silence  Colonel  Owen  marched  down  to  the  village 
and,  as  John  expected,  to  Mr.  Grover's  little  house.  John 
reflected  all  the  way  that  he  had  had  a  most  immortal  licking 
and  he  couldn't  afford  to  run  the  chance  of  getting  another  for 
any  side  issue ;  but  to  his  main  point  he  was  determined  to 
stick,  be  the  consequences  what  they  might. 

It  was  not  until  they  were  waiting  in  the  parlour  that 
Colonel  Owen  looked  round  at  him  and  said,  *]Sow  you  will 
mind  what  you  are  about,  John.' 

John  glanced  back  at  him  and  made  the  set  of  his  jaw 
look  a  little  more  square,  and  was  silent ;  his  expression  was 
sufficient  that  nothing  in  the  world  should  induce  him  to  give 
Mr.  Gover  one  word  of  apology.  Colonel  Owen  reflected  also 
that  he  could  do  no  more  than  he  had  done;  it  was  a  dead- 
lock. 

Then  Mr.  Gover  entered.  '  I  have  brought  John  down  to 
apologise  to  you,'  said  Colonel  Owen.  Mr.  Gover  looked  with 
a  lurking  triumph,  a  complacent  expectancy  at  John.  John 
looked  out  of  the  window  with  a  mild  interest  at  two  geese 
halting  in  the  village  road  at  an  old  hat  lying  there ;  they  did 
not  understand  the  nature  of  the  obstruction,  this  iu&tv'^  %<e»jc 
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cast  so  in  their  path,  a  strange  thing  that  had  a  history  but 
was  not  inevitably  dangerous  in  itselt 

There  was  an  awful  pause  and  Mr.  Qover's  complacency 
shifted  to  a  gleam  of  triumph  over  Colonel  Owen  who  had 
never  said,  *  Why  can't  you  manage  John  ?'  but  in  his  look  and 
manner  had  sometimes  hinted  his  surprise,  and  liad  remarked 
that  you  wanted  to  keep  your  word  to  John,  that  John  wanted 
a  firm  hand,  that  ^ou  should  have  John  in  a  steady  control. 
Mr.  Qover's  look  said  plainly,  *  I  told  you  so.  Now  you  see  for 
yourself.' 

Colonel  Owen  accepted  his  defeat  and,  making  the  best  of 
it,  tendered  his  own  apologies  for  John. 

Mr.  Qover  made  hectoring  recriminations ;  he  had  no  dignity 
and  did  not  receive  submission  gracefully,  and  it  took  no  edge 
off  his  speech  if  he  recognised  that  it  was  Colonel  Owen  he 
was  lecturing  and  not  John.  John  was  quite  aware  that  his 
grandfather  was  a  well-bred  man  and  that  Mr.  Gover  was  not, 
and  he  took  no  notice  of  Mr.  Gk)ver's  denunciations,  eyeing  him 
in  a  cool  contemptuous  silence. 

*  John  wants  a  prize-fighter  to  deal  with  him,  not  a  gentle- 
man,' said  Mr.  Gover,  and  pleased  with  having  said  something 
neat  at  last  concluded,  *  However,  I  will  look  over  his  conduct 
at  your  request.' 

*  Now,  John,  what  have  you  to  say  ? '  asked  Colonel  Owen, 
turning  sharply  on  him  with  an  eye  of  threatening  import. 

*If  Mr.  Gover  will  remember  that  I  am  a  gentleman,'  said 
the  boy  unabashed,  haughtily,  *  I  will  try  and  fancy  to  myself 
that  he  is  one.' 

Colonel  Owen  passed  over  the  ambiguity  he  perceived,  and 
an  awkward  peace  being  patched  up,  John,  having  said  all  he 
intended  to,  made  his  escape  as  quicldy  as  possible  to  prevent 
any  question  arising  as  to  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Gover, 
which  he  was  detennined  he  would  not  do.  He  waited  at  the 
gate  for  his  grandfather,  and  gave  one  or  two  little  sidelong 
glances  at  him  as  they  walked  back  together.  Colonel  Owen's 
slow  wrath  culminated  in  the  silence  between  them,  as  they 
came  round  the  Home  Park  to  the  liouse,  in  a  sudden  question, 
*  How  dared  you  say  that  to  Mr.  Gover  1  Pray,  what  do  you  try 
and  fancy  to  yourself  you  are  ? ' 

John  threw  his  heaid  up  and  looked  at  his  grandfather :  '  I 
am  John  Owen  of  Hendra,'  he  said.  Colonel  Owen  lifted  his 
eyebrows,  but  he  smiled  a  little  and  regarded  John  with  a 
more  kindly  expression  than  the  boy  had  oft^n  seen  in  him. 
He  put  his  hand  on  John's  shoulder  presently :  *  My  boy,'  he 
said,  and  looked  towards  the  old  gray  tower  of  Hendra  and 
did  not  finish  what  he  had  begun  to  say.  John  glanced  up  at 
him,  his  heart  beating  quickly  at  the  kindness  of  his  grand- 
father's manner;  in  his  secret  heart  he  admired  his  grand- 
^who  was  so  worthy  a  foeman,  and  John  had  so  little 
^  of  making  it  a  grievance  to  receive  no  quai-ter  from 
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him,  that  he  had  often  felt,  as  now,  sick  of  outlawry  with  a 
disposition  to  come  in  under  strong  government  and  be  loval 
to  a  firm  ruler,  only  for  some  obficjuity  between  them  that 
always  prevented  it  and  sent  John  oft  anew  in  wild  rebellion. 

Colonel  Owen  looked  back  now  from  the  old  house  to  this 
mutineer  who  was  so  ready  to  swear  allegiance,  John's  face 
flushed,  his  dark  eyes  pleading  eager  for  any  token  of  friend- 
ship. 

*Owen  of  Hendra  is  only  a  name,  John«  We  shall  lose 
Hendra.' 

*  Do  you  mean  you  have  not  got  any  more  money,  grand- 
papa ?    Cannot  we  win  back  Hendra  ? ' 

*That  would  be  an  ambition,  John.' 

John  looked  towards  the  old  tower  and  then  up  at  his 

grandfather.  *An  ambition/  he  said,  slowly  repeating  what 
is  grandfather  had  said.  Their  ambition ;  there  was  a  grave 
sense  of  quiet  and  rest  in  looking  up  so  at  his  grandfather,  to 
feel  that  ne  was  one  with  his  strength  instead  of  in  hopeless 
combat  against  it ;  a  deep  still  happiness  to  feel  that  they  were 
kin :  they  belonged  to  each  other,  they  had  a  name,  a  posses- 
sion, a  pride  in  common.  They  stood  so.  Colonel  Owen's 
hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  and  they  looked  across  the  green- 
sward where  the  rooks  circled  about  the  trees  by  the  ivied 
walls.  The  quiet  of  the  evening  sky,  the  sweetness  of  the  air, 
the  cawing  of  the  rooks  —  something  touched  John's  heart, 
and  he  felt  he  would  never  forget  this  moment  of  dedication. 

*  That  shall  be  my  ambition/  he  spoke  slowly. 

He  put  his  hana  up  a  little  timidlv  but  with  a  latent  firm- 
ness in  the  touch  upon  his  grandfather's  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  willing  respect  with  promise. 

*  That  is  a  dream,  John,  a  dream.  You  cannot  make  money 
in  these  days  except  in  trade.' 

'  Then  I  must  be  a  tradesman,'  said  John. 

Colonel  Owen  answered  very  gently,  *  No,  John.  No,  my  boy, 
no.    We  have  had  enough  of  that.' 

John  looked  thoughtfully,  absently  ;  in  another  moment  he 
flashed  a  sudden  keen  glance  at  his  grandfather,  removing 
his  own  hand,  starting  back,  dashing  his  grand  fa  theirs  hand 
from  his  shoulder,  clenching  his  fists  as  he  stood  in  front  of  him 
and  looked  him  in  the  face. 

*I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  father  ! '  he  cried. 

Colonel  Owen  felt  a  minute's  shock  before  he  took  John  by 
the  collar,  swung  him  aside  and  walked  on.  He  waited  at  the 
archway  under  tne  tower  while  John  came  moodily,  kicking  at 
the  pebbles  in  the  path,  hanging  his  head,  slow,  deep  in  thought 
Outlawry  !  John  was  determined  to  stay  free  for  ever  in  the 
greenwood  and  pay  no  tribute.  *  John,'  said  Jiis  grandfather,*  you 
have  never  ventured  to  speak  to  me  upon  this  subject  befoi'e,  and 
I  thought  you  had  probably  no  memory  of  it ;  you  are  a  boy,  you 
will  forget.     You  must  not  speak  of  it  again.    Some  day  ^^ 
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shall  have  to  discuss  it ' ;  he  looked  up  over  the  Tudor  archway 
where  his  coat-of-arms  was  carved  in  the  stone.  *It  will  be 
necessary.     But  until  that  time  comes  you  must  be  silent.' 

*  I  never  wish  to  speak  about  it,'  said  John  ;  *  but  I  have  not 
forgotten.  I  don't  forget  because  I  don't  speak.  If  my  name  is 
Owen  it  is  Tenterden  as  well ' ;  he  lookea  at  his  grandfather 
with  a  strong  emotion  vibrating  in  his  tone,  *  and  if  any  one  ever 
thinks  I  need  be  ashamed  of  it,  I  shall  sav  it  is  a  lie  ;  it  is  a  lie  ! 
It  is  not  fair  !  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  father's  name,  and  it  is 
not  fair ! ' 

Owen  came  running  across  the  courtyard  to  John  and 
grasped  at  him,  John  blushing  reluctant  at  emotion,  and  Owen 
checking  himself  with  a  nervous  glance  at  his  grandfather 
which  John  interpreted  at  once,  *  There  has  been  a  row.'  He 
knew  that  though  Owen  was  capable  of  desperate  valour  it  was 
yet  costly  exercise  to  him  to  tight  his  grandfather,  and  that  an 
access  of  reckless  daring  was  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  timid 
remorse  astonishing  not  less  than  it  aggravated  John.  Colonel 
Owen  told  John  to  come  to  prayers  to-morrow  as  usual,  and 
turning  away  took  no  notice  of  Owen  standing  downcast  by  his 
brother  as  if  even  his  joy  were  guilty. 

For  his  part  John  was  of  a  mind  to  cuflf  Owen  heartily  and  re- 
pulsed him  when  his  little  brother,  looking  up  at  Colonel  Owen's 
departure,  put  his  arm  about  him,  '  Jack,  I  have  got  you  back 
again ! ' 

*  Well ! '  said  John  surlily.  Owen  looked  after  his  grandfather 
and  then  at  John.  *  Owen,  you  just  make  me  wild,  said  John, 
*you  stupid.  Come  along,  do.'  lie  took  Owen  under  the  arch- 
way towards  the  park,  but  the  little  brother  broke  from  him 
suddenly  and  ran  after  Colonel  Owen  down  the  flagged  path  of 
the  courtyard.  He  caught  at  his  grandfather's  arm  and  stopped 
him. 

Colonel  Owen  remained  a  second  silent  and  was  then  walking 
on  again  when  Owen  found  courage :  '  I  am  sorry,  oh,  I  am 
sorry,'  he  cried  out ;  and  his  grandfather  unclasped  his  hands, 
putting  him  back,  saying  coldly,  *GU),  Owen.' 

Owen  stood,  a  wretched  little  creature,  in  the  flagged  patli. 

All  the  solar  system  was  unhinged  to  him  until  he  won  back 
his  grandfather's  regard  with  Mrs.  Owen's  intercession.  She 
had  been  almost  fain  to  think  her  sensitive  little  Owen,  her 

Eretty  gentle  boy,  who  in  his  Sunday  kilt  and  coat  and  best 
uckled  shoes  was  so  exactly  like  a  little  angel  when  he  came 
home  from  church  across  the  park  holding  by  his  grandfather's 
hand,  had  some  stubborn  quality  in  his  sweetness. 

It  was  Owen's  Sunday  treat  to  hold  his  grandfather's  hand 
when  they  walked  home  from  church,  and  to  sit  on  his  knee 
and  drink  one  solemn  little  ^lass  of  wine  after  dinner.  Nobody 
knew  how  Owen  had  instituted  these  observances,  but  they 
were  sacred,  part  of  Sunday.  John  looked  on,  having  no  special 
dulgence  for  that  day  when  he  was  indeed  frequently  in  dis- 
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grace  for  carving  his  name  on  the  seat  of  the  pew,  or  otherwise 
employing  himself  misbecomingly  at  divine  worship,  never 
knowing  the  text  unless  Owen  secretly  turned  it  down  in  his 
Bible,  and  upon  one  occasion,  having  a  new  sharp  edge  to  his 
knife,  with  wonderful  despatch  and  quiet  celerity  cutting  out 
the  top  of  Colonel  Owen's  exactly  brushed  Sunday  hat,  leaving 
him  to  go  home,  to  the  amazement  of  the  village,  with  a  head- 
gear of  roofless  wall.  Owen  leant  his  head  sadlv  against  Colonel 
Owen's  shoulder  when  his  grandfather  took  him  on  his  knee 
that  day  ;  he  was  almost  unwilling  to  come,  and  a  mist  of 
tears  quenched  his  smile  when  Thomas  poured  out  his  little 
glass  of  wine.  But  Colonel  Owen  paid  no  heed,  sitting  quietly 
with  Owen  in  his  arms  in  the  stately  dining-room,  looking 
thoughtfully  at  the  portraits  on  the  opposite  wall.  *Grana- 
p»apa,'  Owen  said  after  a  long  silence,  and  put  his  hand  up 
timidly  and  smoothed  it  down  his  grandfather  s  face  which  was 
always  in  repose  so  stern,  '  I  think  Jack  was  tempted  of  the 
devil.' 

*  Very  likely,'  said  his  grandfather :  *  I  should  think  he  often  is.' 

*  But,  then,  is  he  accountable  ? '  aslced  the  theologian  who  had 
such  long  eyelashes  and  so  dapper  a  Sunday  suit. 

*  You  nad  better  get  down  and  go  away,  Owen,  if  you  are 
goin^  to  talk  nonsense,'  said  Colonel  Owen,  who  disapproved  of 
casuistry.     Ho  put  him  from  him  on  his  feet. 

Owen  stood  beside  him.  '  I  will  finish  my  wine,'  he  said  ; 
*  this  is  grandmama's  health,'  he  sipped,  *  and  this  is  my  Sunday 
grandpapa's'  with  a  look  round  at  him,  'and  this,'  not  named 
but  evidentlv  most  djear ;  he  put  the  glass  up  to  his  grand- 
father, *  drink,  please.' 

*  Owen,  you  are  growing  a  tall  lad,  you  know.  You  are  not 
a  babv.' 

*  Oh,  but  it  is  Sunday  ! '  Owen  maintained. 

Colonel  Owen  acknowledged  that  latitude  which  little  Owen 
had  by  occult  means  established ;  he  took  the  glass  and  drank  to 
his  biddine.  Owen  watched  him  with  bright  eyes.  *That  was 
Jack's  health,'  he  said  triumphantly;  *  let  me  tell  him  you  forgive 
him,  please,  please,  please.' 

Colonel  Owen  looked  at  him  gravely.  *  You  may  bring  John 
down  to  tea  then,'  he  conceded.  Owen  was  out  of  the  room  in 
a  flash  of  rapture,  and  his  grandfather  looked  after  him 
thoughtfully. 

He  very  rarely  smiled,  but  he  smiled  when  he  thought  of 
Owen,  so  young  and  so  influential  a  person. 

*The  day  Owen  goes  a- wooing  ! '  he  considered  that  would  be 
a  difficult  lass  who  would  say  Owen  nay. 


CHAPTER  II 

Art  thou  thine  own  commander  ? 

When  the  boys  quarrelled  they  were  speedily  reconciled,  and 
only  once  did  Owen  maintain  any  continued  anger  against 
John. 

Their  grandfather  spent  Sunday  conscientiously  as  much  in 
their  society  as  he  could  and  sat  in  the  dining-room  or  the  hall 
instead  of  retreating  to  the  library  ;  so  one  wet  afternoon  he 
observed  Owen  talking  to  his  lame  sparrow,  while  the  bird 
looked  at  him  with  its  head  aside  and  its  stiff  useless  leg 
poking  askew.  Owen  had  saved  it  from  the  cat  when  it  was 
a  fledgling  and  he  loved  it  greatljr. 

He  sent  Timothy  back  into  his  dwelling  at  last,  and  with  a 
sigh  got  his  prayer-book  and  came  and  sat  on  the  hearthrug  at 
his  grandfather's  feet  to  learn  his  Sunday  lessons  for  Mr.  Gover. 
Colonel  Owen  put  his  hand  on  Owen's  waves  of  hair  that,  not 
cropped  closely  but  allowed  to  curl  about  his  ears  in  Donatello 
seraphic  fashion,  evidenced  an  anxious  feminine  interest  in  his 
toilet.  Owen  smiled  up  at  him  ;  he  was  very  fond  of  his  grand- 
father. 

Jolin  loafing  about  the  room  was  much  needing  some  6ccu- 
pation,  but  determined  against  his  Catechism  and  resolutely 
abhorrent  of  the  Collect.  It  was  a  principle  with  him  indeed 
never  to  learn  anything  for  Mr.  Gover  except  upon  the  direst 
compulsion,  while  Owen  rattled  anything  off  with  quick  de- 
spatch obtaining  credit  for  a  performance  which  gave  him  no 
trouble  at  all  worth  speaking  of. 

Upon  this  peaceful  scene  Colonel  Owen  was  suddenly  sur- 
prised at  Owen  who,  crying  out  that  Jack  was  a  brute  and  he 
wouldn't  have  it,  dashed  across  the  room  and,  warded  off  by 
John,  attacked  him  with  the  most  impetuous  passion  and  got 
him  aown  on  the  floor.  John  retaliated  fiercely,  and  Colonel 
Owen,  amazed  at  the  sudden  tumult,  put  his  book  aside  im- 
patiently and  went  to  separate  them.  John  was  uppermost 
then  and  ill-treating  Owen  very  much.  His  grandfather 
dragged  him  off  and  held  him  by  the  collar,  but  Owen,  gaining 
his  feet  with  hardly  any  breath  left  in  him,  flew  at  his  brother 
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aj^in,  and  Colonel  Owen  had  considerable  trouble  in  getting 
them  apart. 

'  John,  you  must  not  strike  your  little  brother  like  that !  * 
he  cried  out  angrily,  aghast  at  John's  savage  violence ;  he  got 
him  away  and  put  him  outside  the  door,  calling  to  Thomas. 

*John  is  a  rough  fellow,  but  it  was  distinctly  your  fault, 
Owen,'  he  declareof,  bent  on  maintaining  justice  with  an  equal 
hand.  *  What  did  you  mean  by  flying  into  a  fury  like  that  and 
attacking  him  again  when  I  had  stopped  him  1 ' 

*  He's  a  brute  and  I  won't  have  it '  gasped  Owen,  vehement  stilL 

*  You  won't  have  what,  sir?'  asked  Colonel  Owen,  distracted. 

*  He  shoots  peas  at  Timothy,'  said  Owen,  and  bent  over  the 
cage  caressing  the  dejected  sparrow. 

Colonel  Owen  saw  the  pjeas  on  the  floor  of  the  cage.  *  Oh, 
well,  well,'  he  said,  admitting  justification ;  *  but  he  has  hurt 
you,  Owen.' 

He  took  the  boy  by  the  arm  and  was  concerned  by  the  way 
in  which  he  flinched. 

*  Your  wrist  sprained.    Is  that  it  ? ' 

*  He  shan't  torment  Timothy,'  said  Owen. 

*  He  is  a  perpetual  vexation  and  annoyance  in  every  possible 
and  conceivable  way,'  said  Colonel  Owen.  '  It  will  worry  your 
grandmama  immeasurably  to  see  you  with  a  black  eye  like 
that.  I  don't  know  how  1  am  to  prevent  her  from  knowing  it, 
or  what  I  am  to  do  with  you.' 

Owen,  shaken  with  the  conflict,  with  a  horror  of  realisation 
that  he  was  at  war  with  Jack,  with  dismay  at  Colonel  Owen's 
annoyance  and  tone  of  irritation,  burst  into  tears. 

*Dear  me,  Owen,  don't  cry,'  expostulated  his  grandfather. 
*  You  must  not  cry  because  you  are  beaten,  you  know.  That 
won't  do.' 

Owen  rubbed  his  sleeve  over  his  eyes,  ashamed  but  unable 
to  repress  his  emotion.    *  It's  Jack.' 

*  Well,  be  a  man  and  hold  your  head  up ;  you  had  spirit  enough 
just  now,'  said  Colonel  Owen,  and  going  to  the  door  called 
'  Thomas.' 

Thomas  came.  'I  just  shut  Master  John  and  his  tantrums 
into  the  oak  parlour,  sir.' 

*  Let  him  stop  there  then '  said  Colonel  Owen.  *  Look  here. 
I  think  his  wrist  is  sprained.  See  what  you  can  do  with  him, 
will  you  ? 

He  handed  the  defeated  combatant  over  to  Thomas. 

*  Well ! '  said  Thomas  at  Owen's  plight. 

*It  was  my  fault, 'cried  Owen ;  *  granopapa  said  it  was  my  fault.' 
*It  is  of  no  use  interfering  with  the  bovs,  Thomas,'  said 

Colonel  Owen  ;  '  they  must  make  it  up  by  themselves.     I  will 

speak  to  John  this  evening.' 

*  He  hadn't  ought  to  hit  his  little  brother  like  that,  sir,'  said 
Thomas,  taking  Owen's  hand  and  leading  him  away. 

Freed  from  Thomas's  ministrations  Owen  went  directly  tA 
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unlock  the  oak  parlour  door.  John  came  across  the  room 
where  the  dark  panelling  seemed  to  absorb  all  the  winter 
afternoon's  light,  and  Owen  caught  at  his  arm.     '  Jack  ! ' 

*  You  are  a  sneak/  said  John,  turned  and  knocked  him  down. 
Owen  struggled  up.    *  You  shan't  say  that,  Jack  ! '    He  closed 

with  his  brother  and  was  thrown  again  at  once. 

*  Jack,'  cried  Owen  from  the  ground,  *  you  shan't  say  that ;  T 
don't  care  if  you  kill  me,  you  shan't  say  it.' 

*  Get  up  then  and  have  it  out,'  said  John  ;  he  saw  how  pain- 
fully Owen  got  up  on  his  feet  and  how  much  hurt  he  was. 

Though  Owen  so  hotly  resented  John's  injustice  he  was 
terribly  conscious  that  he  was  himself  often  approved  king's 
man  and  that  John  was  always  outlaw  and  outcast  with  every 
man's  hand  against  him.  He  never  failed  in  fidelity  to  John, 
but  he  felt  now  that  aj)pearances  were  against  such  a  supposition. 
He  put  his  hands  behind  him  and  drew  back  a^inst  the  wall. 

John  seized  him  by  the  throat,  shook  him  roughly^  and 
hurled  him  away.  Owen  fell  and  nearly  stunned  lay  still  on 
the  floor. 

John,  turning  across  the  hall,  saw  the  bird's  cage  on  the  table, 
and  with  a  quick  movement  to  it  gripped  the  fluttering 
frightened  sparrow,  drew  it  out  of  the  open  door  of  the  cage, 
and  holding  it  in  a  cruel  grasp  went  a  step  back  to  Owen  wno 
was  still  half  lying  on  the  ground,  trying  to  raise  himself  with 
one  hand  up  against  the  wall. 

He  looked  at  John,  dazed  and  bewildered. 

*  There's  your  bird ! '  said  John,  wrung  the  bird's  neck  and 
flung  the  poor  little  dead  thing  down  at  Owen's  feet. 

Owen  scarcely  uttered  a  little  low  cry,  stooping  and  taking  his 
bird  in  his  hand.  He  smoothed  its  feathers  and  held  it  against 
his  face.  *  It  is  dead,'  he  cried  in  some  stifled  tone  ;  *  oh,  it  is 
dead!' 

John  glowered  a  triumphing  revenge  at  him  and  turned  away. 
*  You  go  against  me  ! '  he  said. 

Owen  stared  after  him ;  his  bird  could  not  be  really  dead. 
He  limped  up  from  the  ground,  and  holding  it  tenderly  went 
across  the  hall.    *  Thomas,  Thomas,'  he  called. 

John  saw  him  meet  Thomas  in  the  stone  passage. 

'Why,  whatever  is  the  matter  with  you.  Master  Owen?' 
asked  Thomas,  and  then  seeing,  took  the  little  sparrow  in  his 
hand.     *  It  is  dead.' 

'  Are  you  sure  1 '  asked  Owen  trembling. 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  Thomas,  *  that's  sure  enough.  How  did  it 
come  about  V 

Owen  glanced  at  him  in  silence,  took  back  his  bird  and 
turned  away. 

*  Master  Owen,'  said  Thomas  in  anger  that  was  religious,  *  if 
that  is  ^Master  Jack's  doing ' 

Owen  took  no  notice  of  him  and  went  out. 

Thomas  returned  to  his  fireside  and  thought  it  over  a  littla 
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*  I  am  wellnigh  sure  he  did  it,*  he  told  himself, — *  a  cruel  little 
spiteful  devil  he  is/ 

He  had  a  malig^nant  regard  on  John  at  tea-time.  Owen  was 
not  to  be  found. 

*  He  pays  no  regard  to  times  or  hours,  mooning  about ' 

said  Colonel  Owen  testily. 

*  I  wouldn't  be  vexed  with  Master  Owen,  sir,'  said  Thomas ; 

•  he's  terrible  upset,  he  is.' 

Colonel  Owen  turned  his  vexation  upon  John.  *  You  have  hurt 
your  brother.     It  was  a  cowardly  thing  to  strike  him  like  that.' 

John  gave  all  his  attention  to  his  bread  and  jam. 

'  And  it  ain't  that,  sir,'  said  the  officious  Thomas ;  *  but  his 
little  bird  is  dead,  and  if  Master  John  don't  know  the  rights  of 
that,  no  one  does.' 

Colonel  Owen  bent  awful  eyebrows  upon  John.  '  What  have 
you  been  doing  1 ' 

'  You  had  better  ask  Thomas,'  said  John. 

*  I  don't  know.  It  is  what  I  think,  sir,'  said  Thomas  ;  and 
that  was  not  evidence. 

John  made  an  excellent  tea  under  his  grandfather's  cold  look. 

Their  meal  times  were  alwajrs  rather  cheerlessly  conducted, 
the  boys  furtively  conscious  of  their  grandfather's  critical  eye 
upon  their  demeanour ;  but  Owen  was  not  entirely  to  be 
repressed,  and  occasionally  insisted  upon  enga^ng  his  grand- 
father in  conversation.  In  Owen's  absence,  tfohn  never  said 
grace  when  he  was  ordered  to  do  so  without  wondering  what  it 
was  he  would  receive,  for  left  alone  with  his  ^andfather  a  row 
was  inevitable.  So  in  their  Sunday  walks,  if  Owen  were  not 
there  brimming  over  with  fun  and  chat,  it  was  very  dull  for 
both  of  them.  *  That  is  a  robin's  note,'  perhaps  his  grandfather 
would  say  to  John,  stopping  to  listen,  and  John  was  happy  if  a 
moment's  consideration  prevented  his  rejoinder,  *  Well,  any  fool 
could  tell  that'  He  went  with  squared  shoulders  and  sulky 
look  unwillingly  by  his  grandfather,  who  usually  respected  his 
silence  and  made  little  effort  to  induce  him  to  break  it. 

Now  Colonel  Owen  looked  on  at  John's  extraordinary  con- 
sumption of  cake  and  bread  and  butter  and  reflected,  *  I  don't 
know  that  it  is  of  any  use  speaking  to  John,'  always  very  much 
averse  from  wasting  woras  upon  any  one  or  any  subject ; 
still,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  evident  duty 

*  John,'  he  said  at  last,  *  I  saw  you  thrashing  the  colt  yesteixiay, 
and  Gwilliara  told  rae  he'd  seen  you  take  the  cart  whip  to  it 
before.' 

*  It  wouldn't  take  the  gate,'  said  John. 

'You  must  think  I  don't  know  it  is  not  broken  in.' 

*  Yes  it  is.     I'm  breaking  it  in,'  said  John. 
Colonel  Owen  looked  at  him  a  moment. 

*  You  will  get  your  brains  kicked  out.' 

*  Oh  no,  I  shan't,'  said  John. 
There  was  a  silence. 
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N:.  I  VlH  r^roif?  =.•:.:  rh.*^  "•:<*  iwiiioick  one  day  this  week 
vzyi  5«w  T--'^  "^^  "^"^  ^'^"^  *=>-  "g"^^  yxm  mre  not  to  moant  it 

I  .n:t  T*.':**  iz,     Vrc  w^  »ee."  sa>i  Jcbn. 

'.  -v-l  se*  f:c  ziT-s*?I±  Asi  I  •rxi  t  intend  to  let  you  be 
rnrAi.  **:iizi  Y:c  i£r«-»  $tooK  a:  FVnto  this  morning  because 
•/^fc.  ■•^.cjii  ^ix  >c  vrix  kSrk  the  do«t  And  you  are  a  great 
:»-*l  Tcv  rWfc-'T  wl-*V:cr  issL  I  most  have  a  more  gentle 
Sfukr-zx  frrci  t-:<2  iliooKier.     And  I  shall  not  allow  you  to 

*  ^r**:  riih:  """^v-  t-.-c  to  sit  uiTihiiur  ? '  cried  John,  starting 
*r  .  "  y-.'c  rcllj  n-?.  jr.-c  d  .\  t"oc  h»ven\  a  very  gentle  bearing 
w^:^-.  >-^:c  tiir^fcsci  zi-*.  I  k~  :t.  Yoc  cive  me  all  tou  know  I  can 
TAt^  .  ]r,Nj:  r-'-dkr.  ::.  *2?.i  yea  cv:  FU^  mean  it  if  I  can  get  my 
:*rr.     Ar-i  I  ^vrct  *::^  -Aij^  at." 

'  7b.:>  :>  w  rji:  cvcw*  o«  sivaking  to  John,'  thought  Colonel 
v^  ^r.  ^vrr  Ar.*rry. 

"  N  Jtcpfv..  -  V  Vr. «"  xioc<I  v  iiu^rp'ioable  term. 


Idin?  him  still  as  Thomas 

s.-ATV  ::*      *  -'u^:  .^tvn  the  oak  nx»m  door  ?or  me,  Thomas.' 

T-*-".v.vs  wer.t  Wf.'r^  .\iid  ^iid  so.  and  Colonel  Owen,  over- 
.y^^y-...^  ;  .v.-.\i  \..h^— -er.:  strus^rle*  lifted  the  boy  in  his  arms, 
oA-ri<!v:  h:r.'.  ^'.^mr.  the  HaII  and  looked  him  into  the  cold  dark 
r«.vvr      *  Lie:  h:r.:  >:op  ther^  till  his  bedtime,'  he  said. 

*  Jl;*  V.  k:ok  iht^  dx»r  do'Tn,  sir !  *  said  Thomas. 

•  :lo  wii;  cvt  :irv\i  of  that  in  half  an  hour  or  so,'  said  Colonel 

K^::u  >»*s  *s  :f  iv>i;sesi?ed  bv  a  lurv  on  the  other  side  of  the 


»    V 


no  rest  or 


*  llo'>  :ho  .iiwfu**.o>:  :on^jvr  I  ever  see,'  said  Thomas. 

*  lV:v:vr  *  e;Aou'.A:<\i  Colonel  Owen,  *  there  is  m 
IvMvv  IV.  tl'.o  hoi:s<^  with  these  confounded  boys.  AVhy  did  you 
»'.v^:  toV.  iivo  ,K>h!\  w.^  trying  to  ride  the  colt  about  the  paddock  ? 
Mo  \\;l*.  brv\^k  his  m\*k/ 

*  I   kr o\v  ho  wiu<  IWly  thrown  the  other  day,  sir,'  Thomas 


mvuwhnoihor  to  Iv  iwkonoil  with.     Make  him  leave  off  that 

UOImN  \xin  ViUl  .■  * 

riuMnrts  nutU\l  tho  liamlle  of  the  door  and  gave  John  good 
julwvv  tiviu  iho  outsiiU\  when  Colonel  Owen  retreated  from  the 
tioM. 

rhoir  krnuulfjitluM-  was  surprised  to  see  the  next  morning  the 
U^\s  stul  uiuwouoiKHl.  He  tcx)k  no  notice  of  them,  though  he 
\\.»N  tivubUHi  to  stv  Owen  so  ^vi^le  and  languid. 

OxNoii  bixuiKht  the  little  dead  binl  in  his  hand  to  Thomas. 
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*  Will  you  give  me  a  box  to  put  Timothy  in  1  I  want  to  bury, 
him.' 

Thomas  hunted  in  the  housekeeper's  room  and  found  a 
beautiful  box  with  a  moonlight  scene,  advertising  somebody's 
candles.  *  There/  he  said,  and  put  the  sparrow  into  its  cofiin. 
He  even  assisted  at  the  funeral,  and  said,  *  Don't  cry,  Master 
Owen.     We'll  get  you  a  bullfinch  as  can  whistle.' 

'  It  would  not  be  Timothy,'  said  Owen,  kneeling  on  the  grass 
and  smoothing  the  mould  over  the  grave. 

*  Well,  no,  it  wouldn't  be  Timothy,'  Thomas  was  fain  to  agree. 
He  brushed  the  earth  from  Owen's  Dare  knees  and  kilt.  *  You'd 
best  let  me  give  you  a  brush,  Master  Owen.  Mr.  Gover  will  be 
here  directly,  and  if  the  master  should  be  about,  he  likes  you  to 
be  spruce-like  and  ready.' 

Owen  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  into  the  kitchen  and  made 
spruce-like,  the  friendly  cook  beaming  on  him  as  Thomas  patted 
his  shoulder  kindly.     *  There  you  are  now.' 

*  I  can't  think  whatever  you  was  about,  Mr.  Thomas,  to  let 
Master  Jack  wellnigh  manslaughter  his  brother  like  that,'  said 
the  cook  at  Owen's  exit. 

'  You  want  your  head  set  round  with  eyes  like  as  if  it  was 
a  revolving  lighthouse,  to  keep  that  dratted  boy  out  of  mis- 
chief,' said  Thomas  of  Master  Jack. 

John  looked  askance  at  Owen's  languid  indifference  to  the 
classics  and  stupid  blundering  with  his  Euclid,  and  Owen,  who 
always  brought  Mr.  Gover's  hat  and  umbrella  for  him  when  he 
went  away,  accompanied  him  now  to  the  door,  and  holding  by 
his  hand  down  the  iiag^ed  path  across  the  courtyard ;  so  he 
was  impelled  when  relations  had  been  at  all  strained  between 
them,  because  he  could  not  endure  to  part  in  an  unfriendly 
spirit  from  him. 

CJolonel  Owen  eyed  the  two  boys  in  silence  during  dinner, 
noticing  Owen's  painful  effort  with  his  roast  beef  which 
Thomas  managed  in  an  unobtrusive  manner  to  cut  up  for  him  ; 
and  he  called  John  back  when  he  was  going,  abruptly  com- 
manding— 

*  Let  me  see  you  shake  hands  with  your  brother  now.  We 
do  not  want  any  more  of  this.' 

John  stood  still,  and  Owen  was  almost  as  downcast  as 
he.  Neither  of  them  moved  a  step,  and  Colonel  Owen,  putting 
his  hand  on  John's  shoulder,  turned  him  sharply  round  towards 
Owen. 

John  flushed  deeply.  *  I  can't,  I  can't,'  he  said,  got  away  from 
his  grandfather,  and  dashed  out  of  the  room. 

*  John  ! '  his  grandfather  called  after  him  and  went  a  few  steps 
to  the  door,  when  Owen  caught  his  hand  and  pulled  him  baclc. 

*  Don't.  You  must  let  him  alone.  I  know  what  Jack  is  like 
inside  him,'  said  Owen  ;  '  he  is  sorry.' 

*John  has  an  odd  method  of  expressing  his  regret,'  said 
Colonel  Owen,  who,  indeed,  in  a  large  experience  of  a  wonder- 
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ful  variety  of  misdeed  in  John,  had  never  yet  seen  him  show 
the  slightest  symptom  of  repentance,  but  he  let  Owen  have 
his  way  and  went  out. 

John  was  waiting  about  outside  and  followed  him  into  the 
library. 

Colonel  Owen  glanced  impatiently  at  him  as  he  sat  down 
with  his  books  at  the  table  in  the  beautiful  Perpendicular 
window. 

'  You  do  not  want  anything  here,  I  suppose,  John,'  he  said  ; 
*  go  away.* 

*  Yes,  I  do.  I  want  to  tell  you  something,'  said  John,  with  a 
manner  of  hurried  desneration. 

*  I  cannot  have  you  liere,  John.    Go.' 

*  I  can't  go,'  said  John  :  *  I  want  to  tell  you.  I  killed  Owen's 
bird.' 

Colonel  Owen,  hoping  for  a  quiet  afternoon  peacefully 
rambling  in  tracts  or  Cambrian  legend  which  he  considered 
history,  turned  frowning  from  the  Druids,  *  What  did  you  do 
that  for  ? '  he  asked  irritably. 

*  I  iust  felt  I  would,'  said  John,  *  and  I  wrung  Timothy's  neck.' 
Colonel  Owen  put  the  Druids  aside  to  inquire,  *  And  what  do 

you  want  to  come  and  tell  me  this  for  ? ' 

*  I  can't  stand  it,'  said  John. 
'  You  cannot  stand  what  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  John. 

Colonel  Owen  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  looked  at  him 
distractedly. 

*  Do  you  mean  you  feel  sorry  ? ' 
'  I  don't  know,'  said  John. 

*  Don't  know  !  What  do  you  mean  by  coming  in  here  to  me  ? ' 
demanded  Colonel  Owen,  boiling  over  with  wrath. 

*  It  is  Owen,'  said  John. 

*  What  is  Owen  ? '  asked  Colonel  Owen,  with  much  anger. 

*  He  cried  all  night.  I  know  he  did.  He  was  fond  of  that 
beast  of  a  bird,'  saia  John. 


any  longer. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  his  earnest  sincerity.  Colonel  Owen 
looked  at  him  inquisitively  and  \yas  rather  struck. 

John,  who  usually  had  the  stoicism  of  a  Red  Indian,  and  had 
never  in  any  extremity  been  made  to  cry,  mastered  his  emotion 
at  once  and  looked  l>ack  at  his  grandfather.  *  He  is  hurt.  I 
know  he  is.  He  got  sick  and  white  this  morning,  and  he 
couldn't  dress.  He  had  to  go  to  Thomas.  And  he  won't  tell 
because  I  did  it.     He'll  never  tell' 

John  left  oft',  and  then,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  confession,  'It 
was  I  who  tripped  him  over  into  the  pig -sties  last  Sunday 
when  it  was  church  time,  and  you  wired  into  him.  I  did  it  for 
rk.    I've  often  done  things  for  a  lark.' 
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*  You  told  me  a  lie,  sir,  about  that  very '    Colonel  Owen 

substituted  *  incident '  for  pig-sty. 

*  I  know  I  did,'  said  John. 

Colonel  Owen  looked  at  him  with  a  religious  horror.  He 
knew  John  had  no  prejudice  against  anv  means  by  which  he 
secured  his  end,  yet  he  was  always  struck  with  a  fresh  amaze- 
ment at  what  he  considered  John's  utter  want  of  any  moral 
sense. 

/When  I've  seen  you  wire  into  him,  why^  it's  just  the  same,' 
said  John,  and  looked  at  his  grandfather  with  a  sudden  flash  of 
meaning ;  4t  is  just  the  same  whether  you  do  a  thing  or  whether 
you  dontL    That's  what  I  mean.    Whv,  you  may  as  well  do  it.' 

Colonel  Owen  pushed  his  chair  back  and  got  up.  He  under- 
stood John's  meaning.  He  could  not  speak  upon  that  subject. 
He  saw  what  dark  brooding  there  must  have  been  in  the  boy  ; 
he  saw  there  was  a  warp  to  his  mind.  He  did  not  know  what 
to  do. 

John  looked  at  him  with  a  half  laugh,  as  if  he  had  come  for 
an  instant  out  of  boyhood  altogether ;  but  he  did  not  know 
himself  what  he  had  reached  to,  and  he  dropped  back  as  Colonel 
Owen  came  again  from  the  bookca.se,  where  he  had  pretended 
to  get  a  book,  and  faced  him. 

*  Very  well,  John,'  he  said. 

'  I  thought  he  might  as  well  take  it  as  me,'  said  John,  in  his 
more  usual  and  rather  sullen  tone  to  his  grandfather.  *  And  he 
will.  He'll  take  anything  for  me,'  he  said,  with  a  grim  pride  in 
his  little  serf. 

*I  have  never  thought  it  of  any  use,  John,'  said  Colonel 
Owen,  *to  say  anything  to  you  about  the  verv  extraordinary 
influence  you  uncfoubtedly  have  over  your  brother.  I  see  that 
you  are  aware  of  it  yourself.  If  you  have  any  conscience  at  all, 
sir,'  he  said,  with  an  abrupt  severity,  *  which  I  am  not  inclined 
to  believe,  I  recommend  it  to  you  that  you  invariably  exert  it  to 
bring  him  into  trouble  and  to  make  him  unhappy.' 

He  left  John  and  went  out. 

*  Thomas,  is  Dr.  Greyson  come  down  yet  ? ' 

*  He  is  just  leaving  my  mistress's  room  now,  sir.' 

*  Ask  him  to  wait  a  moment,  please.  And  send  Master  Owen 
to  me  directly.' 

*  What  does  the  little  fellow  want,  then — quinine  ? '  asked  Dr. 
Greyson,  when  he  came  into  the  dining-room. 

*  He  has  been  scuflfling  with  his  brotner,  and  I  am  afraid  he  is 
hurt.  I  wish  you  could  give  them  both  some  soothing  syrup  or 
something  tranquilHsing,  and  let  the  rest  of  us  get  a  quiet  hour 
in  our  lives,'  said  Colonel  Owen. 

*  Oh,  it  would  be  against  nature  for  a  couple  of  monkeys  like 
that  to  know  a  quiet  hour.  What  has  Jack  been  doing,  then? 
I  know  it  is  Jack,'  said  Dr.  Greyson. 

*  He  has  been  securing  me  against  stagnation  the  whole  of  the 
week,'  said  Colonel  Owen,  with  evident  oitterness  of  retrospect. 

M 
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It  was  a  long  time  before  Thomas  brought  Owen  in.  '  He 
wouldn't  come,  sir.* 

*  Take  his  coat  off^'  said  Colonel  Owen.  But  that  Owen  re- 
sisted too,  and  uttered  an  involuntary  cry  of  pain  as  his  arm 
was  held  in  the  struggle. 

*  Eh  !  gently,  Thomas,'  said  Dr.  Greyson.  *  I  think  the  child 
is  hurt.     Come  along,  Owen,  be  sensible  now,  and  let  me  see.' 

Owen  was  deaf  to  his  blandishments.  *  I'm  all  right,  and  I 
won't,'  when  his  grandfather  advanced  upon  him  and  carried 
him  back  to  his  armchair.  He  held  him  on  his  knees  a  few 
minutes,  while  he  essayed  some  conversation  with  Dr.  Greyson, 
who  was  smiling  at  a  silent  conflict  of  will. 

*  Now,  if  you  nave  come  within  any  measure  of  self-command, 
Owen,'  said  his  grandfather,  with  icy  displeasure,  *  we  will  not 
detain  Dr.  Greyson  any  longer.' 

Owen  allowed  his  grandfather  to  take  off  his  coat  with  much 
care  not  to  hurt  his  arm,  and  lift  him  again  on  his  knees  and 
hold  the  arm,  while  the  doctor  rolled  up  the  boy's  sleeve  and 
made  his  examination.  Owen  was  passive  and  submissive, 
wincing,  but  perfectly  silent,  only  pressing  closer  to  his  grand- 
father and  biting  his  lip. 

*  You  have  made  your  lip  bleed,  Owen/  said  his  grandfather 
presently,  and  gave  him  his  handkerchief. 

Owen  drooped  his  head  down  against  him,  and  Dr.  Greyson 
called  to  Thomas  for  some  water.  *  Come  along,'  he  said,  *  the 
boy  has  fainted.' 

When  Colonel  Owen  could  get  back  to  the  library,  John  still 
waited  with  patience,  and  a  wistful  look  incredible  in  him. 

*Go  away,  John,'  said  his  grandfather,  *I  cannot  speak  to 
you  now.' 

John  came  out. 

Owen,  with  his  arm  in  splints  and  a  sling,  was  leaning  back 
against  the  wall  in  the  corridor.     He  was  very  white. 

John  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  holding  his  head  up,  went 
past  him  and  down  the  corridor  without  a  word. 

Owen  was  to  do  no  work  for  Mr.  Gover.  He  wandered  into 
the  book  room  and  sat  down  in  the  window  seat  with  Don 
Quixote^  which  he  did  not  read ;  his  head  ached,  and  he  was 
sick  and  sorry ;  he  cared  nothing  for  the  windmiDs,  and  the 
galley  slaves  were  as  nought. 

John  was  sitting  at  the  table,  working  with  a  most  unusual 
diligence  at  his  lessons. 

Owen  looked  across  a  gulf  of  wretchedness  at  him,  and  then, 
with  his  head  back  by  the  dark  panelling  of  the  recess,  out  into 
the  wintry  scene. 

Neither  of  them  spoke.  But  Owen's  conscience  was  re- 
proaching him  that  he  should  leave  John  so  inked  and 
despairing  alone  to  his  grammar.  A  constant  habit  of 
befriending  John  in  combat  with  classical  authors,  and  a 
*    tidious  rectitude  for  good  work  which  made  it  positively 
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painful  for  him  to  think  of  the  slovenly  afiair  his  brother  was 
making  of  it  there,  compelled  Owen  at  last  to  break  through 
their  estrangement,  crying  out,  with  a  note  of  intense  irritation 
in  his  voice,  *  Jack,  I  just  know  you  are  doing  that  all  wrong  !  * 

John  believed  he  was,  but  *  I  don't  see  how  it  is  to  come  any 
other  way,'  he  muttered. 

Owen  left  Don  Quixote^  and  came  round  to  the  table,  when 
a  glance  over  John's  shoulder  at  the  page  showed  him  as  he 
anticipated  a  fearful  state  of  things. 

*You  have  got  all  your  tenses  wrong,'  he  said,  and  leaned 
over  to  get  a  penknife.     *  Cut  that  out.' 

John  obeyed,  cutting  the  sheet  out  very  neatly  indeed. 

*  Now,  keep  this  tidy,'  said  Owen,  *  and  write  what  I  tell  you.' 
The  exercise  turned  out  a  miracle  of  correctness  and  was  in 

John's  very  best  handwriting  which  was  not  so  much  spoiled  as 
it  might  have  been  by  the  continual  How  of  impositions  that 
surged  upon  him,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  never  wrote 
half  the  number  of  lines  he  was  always  bein^  sentenced  to. 

With  the  usual  careful  insistence  with  which  Owen  generally 
taught  his  brother  his  lessons  word  by  word,  he  put  John  now 
in  the  way  of  doing  all  his  work  creaitably,  and  felt  quite  his 
ordinary  despair  at  the  ghastly  arrear  of  lines  and  translations, 
lessons  that  were  turned  back,  and  lessons  that  never  had  been 
learned  and  apparently  never  would  be,  volumes  of  accusing 
witness  against  John  accumulated  in  sufficient  force  to  destroy 
all  his  play  time  for  at  least  three  weeks  to  come  if  he  took  any 
heed  or  what  was  required  from  him,  which  he  did  not,  living 
so  comfortably  under  a  cloud  that  a  clear  sky  would  have  been 
wholly  unnatural  to  him  ;  and  went  back  at  last  to  Don  Quixote 
in  the  window-seat  feeling  quite  diiOferently  towards  the  galley 
slaves,  admitting  them  into  nis  restored  interest  in  life.  He  did 
not  feel  less  sad  for  his  poor  Timothy,  because,  nevertheless,  all 
the  same.  Jack  was  Jack. 

Probably  all  the  more,  Jack  was  Jack.  There  was  a  long 
silence  in  the  dusk. 

'  You  cannot  see  any  more,'  said  Owen,  looking  round  at  his 
brother. 

*  No,'  said  John,  who  sat  very  quietly  with  his  head  in  his 
hands  and  his  elbows  on  his  exercise  books. 

Owen  came  a  little  diffidently  to  his  side  and  stood  silently. 

*  Jack,'  he  said  presently,  *  it's — it's  all  right.    It  don't  matter.' 
John  took  no  notice. 

Owen  put  his  free  arm  round  John's  neck  and  his  cheek 
against  John's  hand. 

A  little  pause  ;  then  John  pushed  him  away,  *  Don't,'  he  said, 
and  got  up  and  went  slowly  across  the  room  ana  suddenly  threw 
himself  down  full  length  upon  the  floor  in  a  passion  of  weeping. 

Owen  was  astonished  ;  ne  was  almost  frightened.  He  stood 
nervous  and  irresolute,  and  then  he  sat  down  on  John's  chair, 
he  could  not  see  for  the  sympathetic  tears  in   his  own  eyes ; 
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when  John  was  by  his  side  kneeling  on  the  floor  by  the  chair 
and  putting  his  arms  close  round  his  brother  and  his  head  down 
on  Owen's  shoulder. 

Owen  found  some  voice,  '  You  know,  Jack ' ;  he  concluded  in 
a  whisper,  *  I — I  know.' 

John  looked  up  in  his  face.    *  Owen !    Owen — Owen,'  he  said. 
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CHAPTER  III 

Utterly 
Grow  from  the  king's  acquaintance  by  this  carriage. 

His  mother^s  second  marriage  never  being  forgiven  by  either 
Colonel  or  Mi-s.  Owen,  who  declined  to  receive  Mr.  Dakin  at 
Hendra,  John  was  probably  for  that  reason  favourably  in- 
clined to  his  stepfather,  independently  of  personal  consiaera- 
tions,  and  in  their  short  acquaintance  Mr.  Dakin  had  been  very 
kind  to  the  boys.  Accordingly,  upon  the  one  occasion  in  a  lapse 
of  several  years  when  the  bovs  were  permitted  to  visit  their 
mother  in  London,  John  made  friends  with  Mr.  Dakin,  and 
concerted  with  him  a  plan  for  his  admission  into  the  great  firm 
of  Tenterden  and  Tenterden.  Achieving  this  ambition,  heedless 
of  the  indignant  order  of  recall  immediately  issued  from  Hendra, 
John,  having  the  wit  to  play  oflf  his  mother  and  stepfather 
against  Colonel  Owen,  remained  in  London  in  direct  opposition 
to  his  grandfathers  will.  He  directlv  found  how  heavily  he 
must  pay  for  his  triumph,  though  a  stubborn  pride  would  hardly 
let  him  acknowledge  it  even  to  himself.  Part  of  the  price  was 
his  separation  from  Owen,  who  was  obliged  to  return  to  Hendra 
verv  unhappy.  Mrs.  Owen's  health  was  then  improving,  and 
little  Mary  came  on  her  first  lon^  visit  to  Hendra,  but  Owen 
could  not  be  comforted,  going  listless  and  cast  down,  until 
he  found  some  refuge  in  his  loneliness  in  his  own  lancies 
and  became  quite  dreamy  and  absorbed.  Coming  home  to 
Hendra,  John  lifted  his  eyebrows  at  his  brother's  placid  ways 
of  freedom  when  Owen's  Sunday  grandfather  was  become  one 
of  everyday  use  and  habit,  but  all  their  peaceful  sky  was  over- 
cast with  John's  return,  and  under  Owen's  influence  the  glass 
was  only  kept  a  little  while  at  *  change'  from  veering  too 
abruptly  from  the  *  set  fair '  of  John's  absence  to  the  *  storms ' 
sweeping  over  them  when  he  came  back  again.  Whatever  he 
might  know  the  real  result  to  have  been  of  his  rebellion,  John 
could  not  forego  the  assertion  of  his  triumph  and  the  brazening 
out  of  his  independence,  and  he  fought  a  scries  of  pitched  battles 
with  his  grandfather,  when,  with  a  striking  reversal  of  old 
tactics  he  declined  Owen's  alliance,  even  pushed  him  out  of  the 
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room,  slaramed  the  door  upon  his  burning  zeal,  and  kept  all 
the  glory  to  himself.  Colonel  Owen  said  the  less  Owen  was 
allowed  to  be  with  his  brother  the  better,  stopped  his  holiday- 
making,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  lessons  ;  it  was  John's  holiday 
that  was  so  taken  away,  for  what  was  it  worth  without  Owen  ? 
and  he  had  been  ten  long  months  looking  forward  to  it,  pining 
for  the  sea  breeze  and  his  old  pulse  of  life  with  Owen  at 
Hendra. 

John  began  to  buy  discretion,  and  Mrs.  Owen  who  had  been 

Privately  remonstrant,  *Do  try  and  be  nicer  in  your  manner, 
ohn,  you  must  know  your  grandfather  will  not  put  up  with 
this,'  perceived  a  chance  working  in  him,  the  vainglory  he  had 
come  home  in  succeeded  by  an  apparent  desire  to  model  his 
conduct  on  the  adage  of  being  seen  and  not  heard,  and  never 
seen  if  he  could  help  it.  He  said  no  more  concerning  any 
Tenterden — a  hated  name  he  had  heretofore  flaunted  at  his 
grandfather.     Nor  did  he  now  make  any  further  reference  to 

*  our  ofiice '  in  the  magniloquent  fashion  calculated  to  impress 
his  audience  with  the  idea  that  the  great  firm  of  Tenterden  and 
Tenterden  could  be  navigated  only  by  the  heroic  labours  of  this 
little  cabin  boy.  He  had,  indeed,  kept  all  his  commercial  swag- 
gering entirely  for  his  grandfatner's  annoyance,  being  rather 
unwilling  to  speak  of  his  London  life  to  Owen,  and  now  when 
his  little  brother  pressed  his  questions,  flashing  out  some  indi- 
cation of  the  smothered  feeling  he  really  had  in  the  matter. 

*  There  isn't  anything  to  say  about  London.  What  should  I 
say?'  he  retorted  upon  Owen's  eager  curiosity,  *  except  that  it 
is  an  infernal  shame  with  grandpapa  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  all  those  beastly  Tenterdens  that  never  throw  me  a  word, 
and  look  black  at  me  when  they  see  me,  and  work  as  I  will,  I 
never  shall  please,  for  they  hate  the  sight  of  me.  I  am  down 
and  kicked  by  both,  Hendra  and  the  ofiice.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  I  say,  it  is,  damn  the  whole  lot  of  them.     There  ! ' 

Owen  thought  his  brother  verv  manly  at  this,  and  a  thrill  of 
admiration  went  through  him.  Well,  Jack,  don't  you  say  that 
to  Mr.  Dakin,  or  you  will  make  his  hair  stand  on  end.' 

'  Oh,  Dakin's  a  good  fellow  enough.  I  wouldn't  worry  him,' 
said  John,  who  had  made  common  cause  with  his  stepfather 
and  taken  him  entirely  under  his  patronage,  *he  might  think  I 
was  going  to  hell  and  want  to  pray  for  me  ;  which,  I  am  sure, 
he  is  very  welcome  to  do.  Mother  says  he  oft'ers  a  special  prayer 
for  me  every  night  as  it  is  ;  and  I  said  it  was  very  kind  of  him 
to  take  so  much  trouble.' 

*  She  didn't  like  that,  I  know.' 

'  No,'  said  John,  *  she  didn't  like  it.  But  I  am  not  going  to  be 
everlastingly  jawed  into  salvation.  They  can  pray  for  me  in 
private  as  much  as  they  like,  the  more  the  better,  I  daresay,  I 
don't  know.  But  Dakin  is  really  very  well-meaning,  rather  a 
bore,  wears  a  respirator,  wish  he  wore  it  in  the  pulpit — still, 
there  are  worse  fellows  than  Dakin.' 
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He  lingered  about  the  terrace  when  Owen  was  called  in  to 
do  the  lessons  strictly  exacted  from  him,  and  the  restless  fit 
came  upon  him  when  he  was  hardly  able  to  curb  his  vehement 
impulse  to  seek  out  liis  grandfather  and  hurl  defiance  at  him, 
and  yet  feared  reaction  upon  Owen,  and  controlled  himself.  His 
passionate  desire  to  stand  alone,  to  fight  for  his  own  hand,  was 
steadily  thwarted  by  appeal,  by  a  teaching  of  which  Colonel 
Owen  had  perceived  some  gleaming  without  sympathetic  insight 
enough  to  make  his  understanding  profitable ;  John  was  eager 
for  his  own  will,  he  wanted  licence,  and  he  was  restrained  by  a 
gentle  pressure  closing  in  upon  him  with  a  resistless  certainty. 
He  hung  over  the  broad  stone  balustrade  and  looked  down  upon 
the  quaint  gardens,  so  much  neglected  nowadays  that  weeds 
were  peering  in  the  bushes  of  stocks,  and  the  petals  of  the 
peonies  lay  all  over  the  mossy  path  where  they  had  fallen, 
lie  stayed,  thinking.  The  bright  hopes  with  which  Mr.  Dakin 
had  placed  him  in  the  great  firm  of  Tenterden  and  Tenterden 
were,  he  knew,  quite  wide  of  substantial  effect,  but  he  had 
resolutely  kept  his  own  confidence  at  home  as  to  the  real  posi- 
tion assigned  him  in  the  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  of  his  mother's 
and  kind  stepfather's  imaginations.  The  old  garden  here  bounded 
with  its  yew  hedges,  enclosed  and  formal,  revolted  him,  and  his 
fancy  sped  to  that  haunting  setting  which  always  presented  the 
gate  of  freedom  to  him :  narrow  streets,  greasy  pavements,  squalid 
houses,  roaring  multitudes,  heavy  drays,  dingy,  dirty,  crowded 
thoroughfares,  and  then  the  masts  of  the  ships,  O  ships  !  where 
do  you  go  down  the  dark  river  to  the  wide  seas  ?  would  you  take 
one  away  into  the  world  to  seek  one's  fortune  ?  one  into  life,  into 
boundless  life  alone  and  one's  own  master  !  alas !  alreaay  he 
knew  it  an  idle  speculation,  that  there  is  no  getting  away,  it  is 
but  changing  places  even  from  here  to  the  Antipodes,  and  the 
liberty  you  seek  escapes  you  still.  The  general  mexplicability 
of  life,  including  the  incapacity  of  the  merchant  service  to  pro- 
vide him  with  a  free  pass  to  Elysium,  weighed  upon  John  so 
heavily  in  his  young  musing  it  almost  traced  a  wrinkle  in  his 
smooth  forehead. 

Colonel  Owen  found  reason  to  be  surprised  at  John's  rapid 
development  in  his  London  life.  Something  there  was  that 
taught  him  to  command  that  fierce  strain  of  ungovernable 
passion  which  had  made  all  his  earlier  boyhood  a  scene  of 
temjjest ;  there  became  a  difference  in  him,  but  as  the  time 
went  by.  Colonel  Owen  would  have  preferred  the  violence  of 
that  frank  self-will  to  the  succeeding  restraint,  the  covert  im- 
pertinence, the  unbending  pride,  which  made  nim  feel  at  last 
that  the  lad  was  out  of  hand  altogether. 

Mr.  Dakin  had  half -carelessly  advanced  an  idea  that  Owen 
might  win  a  scholarship  in  some  one  of  the  public  schools,  and 
John  snatched  with  eagerness  at  the  notion,  insisting  upon  it 
with  determined  perseverance,  never  losing  sight  of  it,  worrying 
Mr.  Dakin's  indolent  good  nature   in  season  and  out,  ana, 
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priming  her  with  information  which  he  had  by  some  means 
raked  together,  making  his  mother  negotiate  with  Hendra  as 
to  these  possibilities  so  apparent  to  John.  He  finally  carried 
his  point,  and  ensured  to  his  brother  that  chance  of  school  and 
college  career  which  Owen  made  so  brilliantly  successful,  so  easy 
a  progress  from  one  triumph  to  another,  watched  with  a  self- 
satisfaction  by  his  old  tutor  whose  surprise  at  the  altering 
characteristics  of  his  boys  in  their  later  years  was  quite 
profound.  Upon  Mr.  Crowdie's  death  Mr.  Gover  became 
master  of  the  grammar  school,  and  always  retained  some 
measure  of  affection  for  Owen,  although  he  naturally  strongly 
disapproved  of  his  opinions.  *  It  is  his  brother,'  he  said,  and  so 
Colonel  Owen  said  :  *  John's  influence.' 

The  boys  had  usually  secured  to  themselves  a  great  deal  of 
out-of-door  freedom,  and  knew  the  haunts  of  furred  and 
feathered  creatures  on  the  wild  hillsides,  the  treasures  of  the 
shore,  the  source  of  every  little  beck  that  purled  down  to  the 
sea,  the  history  of  all  its  devious  turns  and  windings :  they 
wearied  for  their  own  land  when  they  were  in  exile  from  the 
sound  of  the  sea  and  the  sweet  moorland  air  :  they  loved  every 
rock  and  tree,  every  cliff  and  hollow,  the  lonely  tarns  dark  in 
the  shadow  of  the  hills,  the  wide  gleaming  waters  of  the  river 
where  the  herons  waited  by  the  silver  now.  Was  not  their 
own  home  dear  to  their  thought  as  well  ?  The  gray  tower,  the 
ivy  clustering  thick  round  latticed  windows,  the  grassy  court, 
the  old  sun-dial  in  the  garden  where  they  carved  their  names, 
the  mossy  terrace  wall  where  they  walked  along  the  balustrade 
to  sit  triumphantly  aloft  on  the  great  stone  balls  atop  the  piers ; 
the  glades  in  the  park  where  ankle  deep  in  the  bracken  they 
shot  with  bows  and  arrows  at  the  deer,  Kobin  Hood  and  bold 
outlaws  played  with  much  dramatic  force.  What  sport  was 
theirs  by  sea  and  stream  and  field  !  to  the  rifling  of  the  rooks' 
nests  high  in  the  tall  trees  of  the  avenue  :  to  the  watching  for 
a  banshee  in  long,  dark  wintry  corridors  where  the  moon 
shining  through  the  narrow  thick-set  window  made  them  think 
with  chill  pause  how  awful  the  solitude  of  the  hills  out  there 
where  the  moon  looked  too.  Owen  climbed  up  into  the  window 
and  peered  into  the  night,  wondering.  From  the  darkness 
where  he  stood  in  his  shelter  John  did  not  gaze  out  his  question 
with  immensity,  but  watched  the  tender  light  like  some  subdued 
halo  about  Owen's  head,  and  drew  very  closely  to  his  brother. 

With  much  research  into  history  of  the  Eosicrucians— the 
Lely  John  Owen  was  suspected  of  Rosicrucian  tenets — Owen 
made  pursuit  of  art  magic,  and  declaimed  '  Manfred,'  until  John 
destroyed  crucibles,  circles,  and  all,  in  stout  protest  against 
Owen's  ix>wer  of  making  his  flesh  creep  and  his  hair  stand 
almost  on  end  in  horror  of  the  supernatural,  and  the  wizard 
himself,  hoist  with  his  own  petard,  would  cling  by  John's  arm 
in  gasping  terror  of  the  uncanny  shadows  thrown  into  the 
focus  of  their  little  candle  when  tney  must  go  fearfully  up  the 
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black  oak  staircase,  through  rambling  passages,  where  they 
started  to  hear  the  mice  scrambling  in  the  wainscot  of  many 
unused  rooms,  so  holding  by  his  sturdier  brother  until  they 
came  into  their  haven,  their  own  low-ceiled,  heavy-beamed 
spacious  bed-room  in  a  far  corner  of  the  silent  melancholy 
house.  In  the  lonely  months  of  depression,  when  John  was 
gone  away  from  him,  little  Owen  would  often  lie  awake  many 
dragging  hours,  tremulous  with  ghostly  fears  in  this  distant 
room,  and  sometimes,  desperate,  would  creep  out  of  his  bed  and 
make  a  scramble  to  the  window,  far  less  afraid  if  he  could  but  see 
the  stars  shine  there,  jewels  of  light  scintillating  with  radiance 
of  the  heavenly  courts,  lamps  lit  with  the  splendours  of 
Paradise ;  how  if  he  climbed  the  steeps  and  I'eached  the  gates 
should  so  feeble  a  pilgrim  discover  within  there  the  Kind 
companion,  the  dear  friend,  the  father  he  had  loved  so  much, 
for  whose  memory  he  felt  so  awful  a  compassion  ?  It  might 
well  befit  some  gentle  spirit  to  look  with  pity  on  this  little 
suppliant,  some  angel  ministrant  to  calm  the  unrest,  the  vague 
terrors  and  the  whirl  of  this  anxious  imagining,  this  wistful 
effort  towards  the  threshold  of  the  unknown :  when  quite 
wearied  Owen  slept  curled  up  on  the  window-seat  in  the  star- 
light, though  he  was  not  yet  to  know  the  links  that  bound  him, 
even  then  perhaps  they  were  welding  stix)ngly,  holding  him  to 
that  girdle  rouna  the  earth,  the  chain  of  love  we  forge  to  hold 
our  little  world  together. 

Meanwhile  John  in  London  was  dreaming  of  the  tournament 
where  both  knights  came  to  disaster,  with  their  ancient  pony 
and  the  innkeeper's  colt,  the  balking  of  the  voyage  towards 
the  Spanish  Main,  and  many  an  incident  of  Hood  and  field  ;  the 
folklore  gathered  in  the  cottages,  and  glimpses  of  native 
character  in  the  hard  penury  and  squalor  of  lonely  mountain 
farmsteads. 

John  had  two  friends,  both  of  them  men  with  sons  of  his 
own  age,  but  with  the  lads  he  had  nothing  to  do  beyond  an 
occasional  fierce  quarrel  when  they  resented  his  abrupt  ar- 
rogance and  overbearing  manner,  and  then  they  found  him 
so  dangerous  an  antagonist  that  they  concludea  to  let  him 
alone.  One  of  his  friends  was  the  blacksmith,  Evans,  whose 
society  he  was  forbidden  for  the  reason — though  Colonel  Owen 
did  not  assign  reasons  to  John,  approving  the  method  *Do  this 
and  he  doeth  it  * — that  the  man  bore  a  verv  bad  character,  and 
had  even  been  in  prison  ;  and  that  he  would  not  have  John  with 
what  he  considered  a  disgraceful  taste  for  low  society  associat- 
ing at  the  forge  with  most  of  the  ne'er-do-weels  of  the  country 
side.  In  spite  of  the  inevitable  and  the  severe  penalty  he  paid 
whenever  he  was  caught  there,  and  Mr.  Gover  had  the  om- 
niscience of  a  detective  from  a  French  novel  in  the  matter, 
hunting  him  through  hair  -  breadth  escapes,  pursuing  him 
through  tortuous  evasions  and  doublings  of  the  truth,  convict- 
ing him  of  the  most  unblushing  falsehood  which  Colonel  Owen, 
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himself  of  so  sensitive  an  honour  without  fear  and  without 
reproach,  was  perfectly  appalled  by,  yet  John  sometimes  almost 
lived  in  the  blacksmith's  shop.  The  man,  Evans,  had  a  vein 
of  talent,  and  was  a  skilful  workman,  though  he  ruined  his 
power  in  uncontrollable  fits  of  drunkenness,  and  he  had  a 
familiar  kindness  for  John,  wrought  of  his  instinctive  apprecia- 
tion of  a  peculiar  strain  of  ability  in  the  boy.  Neglectful  of  his 
own  children,  and  with  certainly  no  liking  for  such  youthful  com- 
panionship in  any  other  person,  he  was  verv  friendly  to  John  : 
there  was  something  understood  one  by  tne  other,  something 
where  they  touched  unity.  Evans  said  John  was  a  clever  chap, 
and  John  said  Evans  had  a  head  on  his  shoulders.  He  gave  John 
sympathy  of  a  utilitarian  cast,  making  him  rough  tools,  teaching 
mm  so  much  of  his  work  as  the  boy's  young  strength  was  equal 
to,  taking  care  he  had  unmolested  space  in  nis  shed  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  steam  engines,  the  musical  boxes,  or  slowly- 
pondered  inventions  John  was  always  longing  to  work  at.  His 
grandfather's  restrictions,  Mr.  Clover's  lectures,  made  John 
furious  •  what  the  dickens,  he  would  ask  Mr.  Gover,  had  Evans's 
having  been  in  jail  got  todo  with  his  steam  engine  ?  In  fact,  Evans 
had  very  little  to  say  to  him,  making  him  welcome  with  a  good- 
humoured  nod  as  the  boy  slipped  in  at  the  forge,  with  a  silent 
pause  when  John  showed  him  what  he  was  about,  and  he  would 
answer  immediately  to  the  brief  sketch  or  modelling, '  Ay,  ay,  ay.' 
They  did  not  talk  much  to  each  other,  nor  did  Evans  say  more 
of  John  than  just  that,  when,  after  he  had  gone,  the  blacksmith 
sometimes  stopped  again  to  look  at  the  half -finished  model,  ay, 
ay ;  or  rarely  gave  nis  emphatic  opinion  to  some  indifferent 
crony,  that  it  was  a  clever  chap  that,  a  clever  chap. 

John's  other  friendship,  if  not  approved  of,  was  not  for- 
bidden to  him  ;  it  was  with  Williams  the  carpenter,  a  quaker, 
a  stern  dogmatic  man,  who  admitted  John's  society  in  quite 
other  fashion.  Williams,  indeed,  perceived  that  John  had  the 
making  of  a  good  workman  in  him,  and  wished  his  lads  were 
half  so  apt,  his  Henry  showing  no  such  inclination  for  working 
at  his  trade  as  for  performing  upon  the  concertina  to  a  knot  of 
idlers  round  the  workshop  door,  or  thankfully  resigning  his 
employment  to  John's  eagerness,  escaping  up  the  hillside  to  lie 
on  the  grass  by  Owen's  side,  and  listen  by  the  hour  to  the  tales 
he  spun  from  the  Iliad  to  the  Nibeltings^  from  Palamon 
ami  Arcite  to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  The  social  Henry  was 
Owen's  friend  where  John  was  the  father's,  but  John  did  not 
meet  Williams  on  the  droll  equality  he  had  with  Evans.  Williams 
kept  John  in  as  good  order  as  he  did  his  own  lads,  taking  him  by 
the  collar  and  escorting  him  off  the  premises  when,  in  an  excited 
moment,  John  unconsciously  repeated  some  phrasing  caught  up 
in  the  undesirable  society  at  the  forge.  '  viee  wilt  go  to  thy 
home,  John  Tenterden.     I  have  no  such  devil's  sayings  spoken 

my  shop.' 

With  an  extraordinary  effort  John  repressed  his  strong  im- 
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pulse  to  kick  Williams's  shins,  and  sat  for  some  time  on  the  wall 
opposite  the  carpenter's  shop.  He  knew  quite  well  that  Williams 
was  in  the  right,  and  what  appealed  to  him  more  strongly  was 
the  consciousness  that  his  inconsiderate  folly,  for  he  hardly 
spoke  with  any  deliberate  iniouity,  had  cut  him  off  from  his 
only  legitimate  chance  of  working  out  an  idea  he  was  very 
keen  upon ;  only  here  could  his  strong  natural  instinct  of  hand- 
work and  tool  using  come  into  any  play,  and  here  it  was  dis- 
couraged by  Mr.  Gover,  who  would  be  pleased  to  know  he  had 
quarrelled  with  Williams.  Considering  all  this,  finally  he 
jumped  down,  and  crossing  the  road  walked  into  the  shop  with 
an  exact  imitation  of  his  grandfathers  dignified  courtesy. 
*  Williams,  I  am  sorry  I  have  offended  you.    I  apologise.' 

Little  Owen,  who  had  come  in  with  his  fnend  Henry  and 
the  concertina,  stared  open-mouthed  at  Ids  bix)ther. 

*  John,  wouldst  say  such  things  before  the  little  lad  there  ? ' 
asked  Williams. 

John  looked  fiom  his  admonitoiy  friend  to  Owen  and  back 
again  :  in  a  moment  he  undei*stood,  he  was  ashamed  of  himself, 
Williams  was  quite  right.  "  No,'  he  said  emphatically.  *  Williams, 
I  never  will  I' 

Williams  put  his  hand  on  John's  shoulder  very  kindly.  *  Thee 
shouldst  have  regard  for  thine  own  soul,  John  Tenterden,  no 
less  than  for  thy  young  brother.' 

*  Yes,  I  daresay,'  said  John,  thinking  he  had  been  sufficiently 
complaisant.  *I  suppose  I  can  go  on  with  my  wheel,  can  1 
not?' 

'  Thee  mayst  do  so,'  said  Williams,  and  standing  to  look  at 
John's  work  noted  the  deftness  of  his  fingers,  admitting  to  him- 
self, *It  is  a  clever  lad  !'  saying  aloud,  *if  thee  didst  out  seek 
for  grace,  John  Tenterden  ! ' 

John  laughed  at  Williams's  grave  shake  of  the  head  and 
advice  to  read  the  seventh  verse  of  the  hund  red -and -forty - 
second  Psalm. 

'  Pish  ! '  said  John  turning  on  his  heel,  but  looked  back 
and  laughed  and  held  out  his  hand  to  the  carpenter. 

*  God  may  grant  thee  to  praise  Him  yet,  lad,'  said  W^illiams, 
and  they  snook  hands  on  a  friendship  that  never  waned 
through  life. 

To  lose  his  labours  with  Evans  the  blacksmith  was  prob- 
ably one  of  his  hardest  privations,  when  John  exchanged 
with  his  grandfather's  despotism  all  the  joy  in  living  which 
he  had  known  at  Hendra  for  the  sordid  restraint  of  his 
London  existence  and  the  spiritual  bondage  in  which  his 
mother  and  Mr.  Dakin  attempted  to  hold  him.  His  mother's 
impressionable,  impulsive,  and  self-centred  disposition  made 
her  an  easy  convert  in  a  period  of  great  stress  to  an  eccentric 
form  of  faith  preached  fervently  to  her  consolation  by  an 
apostle  who  so  evidently  respectfully  adored  his  novice.  The 
religion  was  new,  striking,  aesthetic,  mystical :  from  a  convert 
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she  became  fanatic.  Always  accustomed  to  sovereignty,  she 
now  queened  it  over  a  select  spiritual  circle,  and  John^s  home 
was  so  uncomfortable  in  all  material  arrangements  that  his 
bond  of  sympathy  with  his  stepfather  was  based  on  their  com- 
mon despair  in  the  matter  of  shirt  buttons,  and  horrid  uncer- 
tainty, not  only  as  to  what  the  dinner  hour  would  bring  forth, 
but  as  to  when  the  dinner  hour  would  be,  occasionally  even,  if 
it  would  be.  Breakfast  John  never  got,  riliiM  the  larder  in  a 
hurried  snatch  before  his  early  start  to  his  office,  and  not  con- 
soled for  uneatable  fish  or  uncooked  joints  for  dinner  after  a 
long  hungry  day's  work,  by  the  promise  of  a  great  outpouring 
of  spirit  upon  the  congregation  at  church  that  night.  His 
mother  haa  never  been  used  to  small  means,  or  any  personal 
superintendence  of  domestic  affairs,  and  the  union  of  extrava- 
gance with  destitution  that  she  plunged  them  all  in  was  quite 
surprising.  Mr.  Dakin  was  always  grateful  to  her  for  marry- 
ing him,  and  nearly  died  to  prove  it  several  timesi  being  of 
delicate  constitution,  distinctly  aggravated  in  Johns  opinion 
by  the  privations  of  his  home  ;  and  the  ill-used  apostle,  shiver- 
ing in  his  greatcoat  as  he  triea  to  write  his  sermon  in  the  cold 
study,  was  very  grateful  to  the  boy's  practical  turn  when  John 
just  went  and  fetched  the  coals  upstairs  himself,  and  lit  the  fire 
for  him  ;  goaded  the  cook  into  making  tea,  and  insisted  upon 
Mr.  Dakin's  boots  being  sent  to  be  soled  and  heeled.  He  was  as 
a  flame  of  destruction  when  his  own  boots  were  not  cleaned  and 
there  was  not  enough  starch  in  his  collars,  and  generally 
caused  his  presence  to  be  so  regarded  in  that  slipshod  house- 
hold that  his  name  was  used  to  fright  the  crying  children 
in  the  manner  of  another  doughty  warrior's  in  mediaeval 
period — 

*  Hush  !  there's  your  brother  come  home,  you  must  be  a  good 
girl  now.' 

When  he  heard  without  listening  to  Mr.  Dakin's  eloquence 
as  he  sat  by  his  mother's  side  in  chapel,  he  felt  like  some 
hibernating  creature  buried  deep  against  the  winter,  and 
spring  so  far  behind  !  Recalling  himself  from  a  wistful  dream- 
ing of  Hendra,  he  smiled  once  and  looked  in  his  mother's  Bible 
for  some  particular  passage  ; 

*  Bring  my  soul  out  or  prison  that  I  may  praise  thy  name  ; 
the  righteous  shall  compass  me  about ' 

*  Let  us  pray,'  said  Mr.  Dakin,  and  his  mother  took  the  book 
away  from  him,  frowning  to  him  to  attend.  John  looked  round 
at  the  righteous  who  were  compassing  him  :  they  were  praying 
for  all  manner  of  things.  For  his  part,  did  he  pray,  it  must  be 
to  some  memory  of  his  dark  hills  against  the  winter  sunset  sky, 
and  all  that  he  would  ask,  what  then  ?  to  his  own  heart,  while 
the  censer  swung  with  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  to  the  solemn 
chanting — his  heart  made  to  him  no  answer. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

While  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  past,  he  is  a  parent  of  the  future. 

Upon  one  only  occasion  did  Colonel  Owen  visit  his  daughter's 
house,  when  he  had  come  up  from  Hendra  to  see  Owen  take  a 
small  cart-load  of  prizes,  and  spent  a  night  in  town  before  his 
return  journey  home  next  day. 

He  arrived  with  Owen  at  the  tall,  dingy  stucco  house 
in  the  terrace  of  tall  narrow  houses  in  a  dreary  Bayswater 
road. 

The  place  was  eminently  distasteful  to  Colonel  Owen's 
fastidious  refinement.  There  was  something  to  his  mind  im- 
possible in  Bayswater.  Bayswater !  it  set  his  teeth  on  edge, 
that  his  imperious  beauty,  his  dainty  princess,  his  one-time 
petted  darling,  his  Dilys,  should  live  so  strangely  beyond  the 
pale  of  all  her  former  knowledge,  outside  all  association  and 
experience. 

The  house  which,  if  not  very  commodious,  was  at  all  events 
highly  rented  (Colonel  Owen  paid  the  rent)  was  very  untidy 
and  it  appeared  to  him  of  disorganised  arrangement. 

Mrs.  Dakin  was  untidy,  still  beautiful,  still  queenly,  still 
young,  crying  a  little  to  see  her  father,  hardly  noticing  Owen 
oeside  him.  She  sat  and  held  her  father's  hand  in  the  narrow 
long  drawing-room  that  was  so  littered  in  effect,  with  flowers 
withered  ana  dead  in  the  glasses  where  the  discoloured  water 
was  low  down  below  the  helpless  stalks. 

*  That  is  John's  key  in  the  door,'  she  said,  presently  turning 
to  Owen,  who  slipped  out  of  the  room  and  down  the  steep, 
breakneck  staircase. 

*John  is  rather  young  to  set  up  a  latchkey,'  said  Colonel 
Owen. 

*  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  tall  he  is^  quite  a  man/ 
said  his  mother,  *and  so  peremptory  about  things,  starch — I 
was  obliged  to  say  to  him  it  is  giving  undue  importance  to 
things  of  this  world,  he  should  seek  the  neavenly  kingdom,  and 
not  swear  at  the  laundress.  And  he  objects  to  the  cooking,  and 
cook  is  a  devout  woman  who  had  a  remarkable  leading  to  the 
truth.    But,  of  course,  I  know,  John  has  been  brought  up  to  be 
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earthly.    All  he  cares  about  is  to  satisfy  you,  to  deserve  your 
good  opinion,' 

*  He  does !  indeed,'  said  Colonel  Owen ;  *  you  surprise  me, 
Dilys.' 

*0h,'  said  Mrs.  Dakin,  Mie  will  not  come  to  any  week- 
day services,  and  very  seldom  on  Sundays,  because  he  would 
so  object  to  do  anything  you  disliked ;  you  would  not  like 
him  to  secede,  and  he  will  not  give  a  farthing  to  the  church 
expenses,  or  write  a  line  for  us  in  the  correspondence  or  the 
pamphlets ' 

Owen  brought  John  in. 

*  Certainly,'  said  his  grandfather,  *  yes,  John  is  very  much 
grown.* 

John  felt  a  hasty  indignation.  *  Grown  ! '  He  had  shaken 
hands  with  his  grandfather  in  a  constrained  manner,  and 
retired  to  the  hearthrug. 

Owen  came  and  sat  near  him,  and  they  exchanged  some 
questioning  and  answers  in  low  tones,  after  John  at  his  mother's 
request  rang  the  bell.  They  must  dine  early,  because  there  was 
an  evening  service. 

*I  was  telling  papa,  John,'  said  Mrs.  Dakin,  *how  anxious 
you  always  are  to  please  him  in  everything,  and  that  you  con- 
sider his  opinion  first  before  all.' 

Owen's  gray  eyes  looked  utterly  amazed  before  a  quick 
smile  began  to  play,  but  John  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  *  Oh,' 
I  hope  so,'  he  said  deferentially. 

*  I  am  quite  charmed,'  said  Colonel  Owen  drily,  *  it  is  really 
more  than  I  should  have  expected.' 

Owen  considered  the  pattern  of  the  hearthrug,  and  his  faint 
smile  appeared  a  flickering  moment  in  John  too.  Mrs.  Dakin 
asked  for  news  of  the  county,  and  presently  John  rang  again 
violently.  *  John  dear,  pjerhaps  they  didn't  know  you  were  in,' 
said  his  mother  apologetically,  and  Colonel  Owen  thought  that 
an  odd  thing  for  her  to  say.  The  maid,  indeed,  at  the  door  was 
apologising  also  to  John.  *  We  didn't  know,  Mr.  John.'  The 
dinner  was  served. 

*  That  was  Mr.  John  a-ringing  the  bell,  I  know,  drat  him.' 

*  Of  course  it  were,  who  else  wants  you  to  break  your  neck 
a-scurrying  for  his  orders  as  if  he  were  the  Emperor  of  the 
Rooshers  ?  that's  my  lord  all  over,  can't  wait  five  minutes  for 
nothing,  he  can't.  Thinks  hisself  the  Prince  of  Wales,  I 
believe!' so  indignant  female  voices  on  the  landing  as  Colonel 
Owen  went  down  to  dinner  in  this  assuredly  not  well-ordered 
house. 

The  dining-room  window  faced  the  blank  wall  of  a  mews,  and 
a  window  garden  was  supposed  to  shut  out  the  uninviting 

Srospect,  but  it  contained  only  one  dead  geranium  and  a 
ilapidated  fern  in  a  broken  pot.  The  furniture  of  the  room 
was  sufficiently  handsome,  to  regulation  pattern  out  of  a  shop, 
'^lonel  Owen  had  paid  the  bill,  but  there  was  an  uncared-for 
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look  about  it  and  the  apartment,  as  the  whole  house  seemed 
seldom  swept  and  but  very  superficially  dusted. 

There  was  soup  and  it  was  not  nice.  Still  John  who  served  it 
kept  a  plateful  oack,  *  Leave  that  for  your  master/  he  said 
shortly  to  the  maid,  who  appeared  to  regard  him  with  a  pro- 
nounced ill-will :  and  presently  Mr.  Dakin  came  wandering 
aimlessly  in,  was  introduced  to  Colonel  Owen,  and  shook  hands 
with  Owen.  *  Sit  stilL  John,  sit  still,'  he  said  and  took  his  place 
on  one  side,  leaving  J  ohn  at  the  head  of  the  table.  ^  Saved  me 
some  soup?  yes,  John  never  forgets  me,'  he  said  amiably  to 
Colonel  Owen,  who  thought  it  was  no  wonder  if  John  forgot 
himself  in  these  surroundmgs.  However,  John  did  not  venture 
to  make  himself  at  all  obtrusive  in  conversation,  only  in  the 
long  pause  between  the  courses  ringing  the  bell  at  intervals 
in  a  steady  and  determined  manner  until  the  maid  flushed  with 
anger  appeased  him  by  bringing  him  an  underdone  joint ;  and 
then  there  was  no  apparent  prospect  of  vegetables. 

'  John  made  that  bell  himself,  said  his  mother,  *  he  put  bells 
all  over  the  house.' 

*  It  amuses  the  maids  to  hear  them  ring,'  said  John  quietly, 
'the  parlour  maid  has  such  a  musical  ear  she  will  listen  for 
twenty  minutes  sometimes.' 

*  I  am  sure  you  cannot  carve.  Jack,*  cried  Owen  as  John 
attacked  the  beef  with  such  skill  as  he  had  acquired. 

*  Oh  yes,  I  can,  after  a  fashion,'  said  John. 

*  He  carves  much  better  than  I  do.  I  never  could  carve,'  said 
Mr.  Dakin.    *  John  is  so  handy.' 

*  Is  he  ? '  asked  Colonel  Owen  with  a  cold  shiver  at  John's' 
manipulation  of  the  carving  knife  and  fork.  He  really  acquitted 
himself  very  well,  and  Colonel  Owen's  horror  was  more  in 
anticipation  than  actually  justified  by  the  result. 

*  And  how  long  is  your  scholarship  for?'  asked  Mr.  Dakin  of 
Owen  as  they  all  sat  waiting  with  their  plates  of  beef  for  the 
vegetables  unaccountably  delayed  in  transit  from  the  market 
garden,  the  greengrocer's,  or  the  kitchen. 

*  Two  years,'  said  John.    He  knew  all  about  it. 

*  And  you  had  all  those  prizes  ?'  said  Mr.  Dakin. 

*  That  is  quite  nice,  Owen,'  said  his  mother  languidly. 
Owen  made  no  reply  ;  he  knew  she  was  not  interested ;   he 

had  not  worked  for  her.  But  he  looked  up  and  exchanged  a 
little  smiling  glance  with  John.  And  that  was  worth  grinding 
the  three  terms  for. 

The  mother  observed  the  gleam  in  Owen  and  looked  more 
earnestly  at  him,  a  little  thoughtfully.  Potatoes  appeared ; 
also  mint  sauce,  which  was  superfluous.  And  at  tne  last 
moment,  when  every  one  had  finished,  green  peas  as  hard  as 
bullets.  It  was  very  difficult  to  keep  any  conversation,  the 
boys  were  respectfully  silent,  the  mother  looking  at  Owen 
seemed  a  little  absent.  Colonel  Owen  was  so  reserved,  his 
intense  disapproval  of  his  daughter's  housekeeping  making  his 
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courtesy  yet  more  frigid,  and  Mr.  Dakin  was  mildly  fluttered  ; 
he  had  never  met  Colonel  Owen  before  and  saw  no  encourage- 
ment to  look  forward  to  any  future  meeting.  There  was  a  lapse 
when  the  meat  was  removed  and  the  green  peas  went  as  they 
had  come,  tardily. 

*  Your  grandpapa  was  surprised  you  had  a  latchkey,  John,* 
said  the  mother. 

John  looked  haughtily,  with  an  unmistakable  expression  of 
dash  his  impudence  :  but  he  said  nothing. 

*  I  wish  you  had  had  it  last  night,*  continued  his  mother. 
*I  forgot  it,'  said  John. 

*  We  were  alarmed  by  burglars,'  said  his  mother  turning  to 
Colonel  Owen,  *  about  three  o'clock.  I  insisted  upon  Theophilus 
going  down.' 

*I  did  not  feel  willing  to  do  so,'  said  Mr.  Dakin  mildly, 
*  unarmed  among  miscreants.  However,  to  my  great  relief,  it 
was  Johti  getting  in  through  the  kitchen  window. 

*  Where  nad  you  been,  Jack  ? '  asked  Owen. 

*  To  a  prayer-meeting,' said  John.  Colonel  Owen  looked  at 
him. 

*  Ah  John,  if  you  reallv  had  any  leading,'  said  Mr.  Dakin,  and 
shook  his  head.  *He  aoes  not  show  the  signs  of  grace  we 
might  have  hoped,'  Mr.  Dakin  said,  *  however ' 

There  was  silence,  and  in  the  silence  the  last  course  appeared, 
consisting  to  Colonel  Owen's  final  astonishment  of  a  small  roly- 
poly  jam -pudding,  a  piece  of  confectionery  he  considered 
altogether  unseasonable,  unsuitable,  and  impossible.  He 
wondered  what  his  daughter  did  with  her  income,  as  it  certainly 
was  not  spent  in  housekeeping.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  larger 
portion  oi  the  allowance  he  made  her  went  in  church  millinery, 
candlesticks,  and  altar  decorations.  The  boys  disappeared 
after  this  festive  dinner,  and  in  the  course  of  a  little  undisturbed 
conversation  with  his  daughter  Colonel  Owen  suggested,  *  Do 
you  not  think  John  might  be  made  to  keep  hours,  Dilys  1  He 
IS  very  young.  You  should  bring  him  to  tx)ok.  Does  not  any 
one  ask  him  where  he  goes  ? ' 

*  He  goes  to  evening  classes,'  said  his  mother. 

*  Evening  classes  ! '  said  Colonel  Owen. 

*  And  he  is  sometimes  detained  at  the  oflSce.' 

*  The  office  ! '  said  Colonel  Owen. 

*  Well,  papa,  what  do  you  suppose  he  is  doing  then  ? ' 

*  What  do  I  suppose  ho  is  doing?  getting  into  mischief,'  said 
Colonel  Owen  ;  *  undoubtedly  that  is  what  lie  is  doing.' 

'What  mischief?'  asked  his  mother. 

*You  should  see  that  Mr.  Dakin  speaks  to  him  upon  the 
subject,'  returned  Colonel  Owen. 

'  Mr.  Dakin  did  think  John  was  young  to  smoko,  but  I  don't 
think  he  would  like  to  speak  to  John  about  it.  It  is  of  no  use 
speaking  to  John,  papa,'  said  Mrs.  Dakin,  'he  would  not  allow 
one  to  speak  to  him.' 
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*  No  1  really/  said  Colonel  Owen.  *  Well,  Dilys,  when  I  am 
called  upon  one  of  these  days  to  put  John  on  his  feet,  I  shall  not 
think  you  are  blameless.' 

'  What  do  you  think  poor  John  is  going  to  do  ? '  asked  his 
mother. 

'I  think  poor  John  is  going  to  the  dogs  if  he  is  not  kept 
straight.    You  do  not  know  that  boy  !  * 

'  You  astonish  me,  papa.  I  don't  see  any  harm  in  John.  Of 
course  he  is  not  converted,  but  then,'  said  his  mother  warmly, 
*  neither  is  Owen.' 

*  No,  indeed,  Dilys.  I  should  not  allow  anything  of  the  sort,' 
said  Colonel  Owen. 

*  And  Owen  is  so  pretty  ! '  said  his  mother  regretfully. 

'  He  is  a  handsome  fellow,  and  a  lad  to  be  proud  of,  said  his 
grandfather. 

'Yes,' his  mother  sighed.  'I  hardly  know  him  at  alL  But 
John,  papa,  you  cannot  say  I  don't  know  John  when  he  lives  in 
the  same  house  with  me.  And  if  you  would  object  to  his  con- 
version what  can  you  expect  ? ' 

'  Debts  and  duns  and  oills,'  said  Colonel  Owen  in  a  gloomy 
forecast ;  '  that's  what  I  expect.' 

*  He  does  worry  for  monev,  rather,'  said  his  mother. 

As  she  was  going  to  the  evening  meeting.  Colonel  Owen 
called  to  Owen,  *  You  had  better  say  good-bye  to  your  mother 
and  come  to  my  hotel  with  me  or  you  will  not  be  in  time  for  the 
train  in  the  morning.' 

*  You  said  I  might  stay  here  with  Jack,'  objected  Owen. 

*  But,  Owen,  I  know  papa  is  very  punctual  about  trains,'  said 
his  mother,  *  and  I  am  airaid  cook  is  hardly  to  be  depended  upon 
for  breakfast,  for  she  will  not  even  get  John's  breakfast,  and  of 
course  if  she  won't  get  it  for  him  she  won't  get  it  for  any  one.' 

*If  you  will  let  him  stay  I  will  see  he  is  in  time,'  said  John. 

*  Owen  is  excessively  unpunctual.' 

*  Oh  papa,'  said  Mrs.  Dakin  conclusively,  *  if  John  says  that 
he  will  see  to  it,  that  will  be  all  right.' 

*  Really  ! '  He  said  good-bye  to  his  daughter,  and  was  left 
with  the  two  boys  in  the  narrow  passage  which  was  called  the 
halL  *  I  feel  some  delicacy  in  proffering  a  tip  to  so  advanced  a 
young  fellow,  John.' 

*0n,  thank  you,'  said  John,  *I  am  not  a  schoolboy,'  and 
threw  the  sovereign  his  grandfather  oflered  him  over  to  Owen, 
who  caught  and  pocketed  it. 

'  Our  schoolboy  has  been  tipping  me,'  said  the  grandfather, 
and  took  a  little  case  out  of  his  pocket,  *  there,  John,  that  is  his 
medaL' 

John  put  his  arm  round  his  brother,  *  Bless  you,  my  son,'  he 
said,  witn  a  hug  which  made  Owen  yell  for  mercy.  Colonel 
Owen  shut  up  the  case  at  this  unseemly  disturbance.  *  Don't 
spar  about  like  that,  Owen.  I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  it, 
John.' 
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*  If  he  would  only  get  another,  I  would  have  my  ears  pierced 
and  wear  them  for  earrings,'  said  John,  *  and  if  he  doesn't  you 
can  have  it  for  a  nose  ring.  That's  fine,  Owen,  to  think  you  can 
lead  my  grandfather  by  the  nose.' 

*  You  become  very  jovial,  John,  in  your  free-and-easy  circle 
here/  said  Colonel  Owen. 

*0h  yes,'  said  John,  *with  prayer -meetings  and  gospel 
addresses,  and  missions,  there's  always  something  going  on,  and 
I  get  a  rollicking  time.' 

*I  daresay  you  do,  John,'  said  his  grandfather,  *  though 
probably  not  at  the  mission  hall.  Take  care  you  don't  overao 
it,  oryou  will  be  coming  to  me  to  help  you  out  of  a  hole  soon.' 

'Why,  I  believe  you  have  consignea  me  to  the  bottomless 
pit,'  said  John,  '  and  you  can  take  your  oath  I  will  never  ask 
you  to  help  me  out  of  it.' 

He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  brought  out  four  or  five 
sovereigns,  holding  out  his  hand  with  the  gold  in  it,  in  a 
sufficiently  insolent  fashion  to  his  grandfather,  *  Do  you  want  to 
know  if  I  saw  the  Derby  ?    Yes,  I  did.    Thaf  s  left.' 

*  Exactly,  John.  You  are  already  sponging  upon  your 
mother.  She  will  come  upon  me.  You  will  find  me  unpleasant 
to  deal  with,  and  you  will  borrow  in  preference,  and  there  you 
will  be  launched.  You  will  always  have  to  make  a  pitiful 
small  affair  of  it,  for  there  is  no  securitv  now  at  Hendra.  You 
can  just  make  a  complete  thing  of  trie  ruin  of  course,  and 
content  yourself  with  being  a  scoundrel  in  a  small  line,  as  you 
cannot  get  dipped  for  anything  considerable.' 

*  Yes.  But  we  shall  be  very  jolly  together  in  the  workhouse, 
you  and  I,'  said  Jolin,  *  you  will  be  able  to  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  me  the  livelong  day,  and  isn't  that  a  pleasure  to  look 
forward  to  ? ' 

*  No,  John.  There  you  are  mistaken,  unfortunately,'  returned 
his  grandfather,  *I  see  no  prospect  of  any  pleasure  at  all  in 
either  thinking  of  you  or  speaking  to  you.' 

He  took  his  hat.  *I  shall  not  take  your  ticket  to-morrow 
morning,  Owen,  until  I  see  you.  Good-night,  my  boy.'  Owen 
looked  straight  before  him  clouded.  *  Good-bye,  John.  And 
you  had  better  turn  over  a  new  leaf.' 

But  John  had  swung  round  on  his  heel,  ignoring  his  grand- 
father's outstretched  hand. 

Owen  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  them. 

*  Come,  John,  come  here  and  shake  hands  with  me,'  said  his 
grandfather. 

He  took  hold  of  John's  shoulder  and  turned  him  round. 
*You  want  to  be  taught  your  place  a  little,  my  lad.  And 
punished  for  your  impertinence.' 

The  younger  John  looked  at  the  elder  John  Owen,  so 
strikingly  like  him  to  Owen's  wistful  observation.  *  Or  do  you 
expect  me  to  show  indulgence  to  the  sulky  temper  of  a  spoiled 
boy  ? '  asked  Colonel  Owen. 
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John  was  quite  pale,  all  his  force  concentrated  in  a  savage 
effort  at  self-restraint.  He  shot  a  dark  gleam  of  his  eye  at  his 
grandfather. 

Colonel  Owen  took  his  hand  from  his  shoulder  to  take  hold 
of  the  boy's  chin  and  turn  his  face  toward  him.  *  You  have  an 
amiable  disposition,  John/  he  said ;  ^  if  you  do  not  find  some 
control  of  your  natural  bent,  you  will  get  into  trouble  one  of 
these  days.' 

Apparently  John  was  able  to  keep  some  control,  for  he  said 
nothing. 

Colonel  Owen  dropped  his  hand  to  his  shoulder  again.  'For 
a  word  of  advice  on  other  matters  you  are  rather  young  yet 
that  you  cannot  brook  it,  and  I  mean  to  give  it  you.' 

John  stood  silently,  his  gleam  of  passion  lowered  into  the 
sullen  subjection  Colonel  Owen  had  always  compelled  from 
him. 

*  Play  at  football,  John,  and  keep  off  the  racecourse.  Now, 
good-bye.' 

John  gave  his  hand  submissively  without  any  mockery  of 
cordial  feeling. 

*  Good-bye,  sir,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice  also  as  if  to  order. 

*  Devil  take  him  ! '  he  burst  out  when  the  door  was  shut. 
He  clenched  his  fists,  but  almost  immediately  pushed  his  hand 
up  through  his  hair,  and  ended  his  fit  of  rage  abruptly — 

*  Damn  him  ! ' 

John  was  not  very  happy  in  a  continual  performance  of 
uncongenial  work,  in  thwarting  the  expression  of  his  peculiar 
talcntj  and  turning  all  that  energy  as  by  force  in  another 
direction,  in  the  struggle  with  the  wud  impulse  of  his  tempera- 
ment :  tne  days  dragged  dull  and  heavy,  the  weeks  went 
slowly,  he  broke  the  monotony  and  recoiled  to  his  aim.  He 
had  an  aim.  an  ambition  in  life,  and  he  sacrificed  to  that 
alike  his  talent  and  his  young  restless  desiras  for  freedom ; 
yet  his  realisation  must  be  many  years  ahead,  and  he  was  often 
sick  of  self-surrender  to  so  long  deferred  an  end.  There  was 
nothing  else. 

Yes.  Owen  came  where  he  stood  and  put  his  arm  round 
his  neck. 

John  looked  in  his  face.  *  Tve  spoiled  it  all  for  you,'  he  said 
with  a  sudden  pang  at  his  heart,  ^  I'm  a  cursedly  selfish  beast. 
Your  only  evening.    And  it's  my  only  evening,'  he  add^. 

*  Jack,  I'd  like  to  go  and  see  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  awfully,' 
said  Owen. 

John  dashed  to  get  his  hat  and  brought  Owen  his.  '  You  are 
— well,  you're  you — '  he  said,  *  come  along.' 

It  was  very  late  when  they  came  back,  for  they  went  to  get 
supper  after  rioting  the  evening  through  at  Belmont,  but  their 
motner  came  up  to  John's  room,  to  his  great  surprisa  She 
wanted  to  know  where  they  had  beem  and  Owen  told  her  with 
enthusiasm.    She  shook  her  head.    '  Well,  I  suppose  your  grand- 
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father  would  think  that  all  right.  I  think  myself  your  hearts 
should  not  be  set  on  such  matters.  I  thought  I  should  not  see 
Owen  in  the  morning.' 

*  No/  said  John,  *  I  have  got  his  breakfast  on  a  tray  in  the 
dining-room  all  ready,  and  I  can  just  boil  the  kettle  upon  the 
gas  stove  the  first  thing  to  make  the  tea.  It  will  be  au  right, 
and  he'll  do  handsomely.' 

Owen  wondered  what  John  had  been  poking  about  down- 
stairs over.    He  was  surprised  at  John. 

*  You  are  so  handv,  John,  and  to  think  of  things  beforehand, 
it  is  really  quite  a  giit,'  said  the  mother ;  *  yes,  he  will  see  to  you, 
Owen.' 

She  sat  on  the  bed  beside  Owen,  who  was  a  little  embarrassed 
at  having  no  coat  or  waistcoat  and  only  stocking  feet,  his 
mother  was  so  much  a  stranger  to  him.  He  admired  her 
exceedingly. 

*We  had  a  precious  meeting,'  she  said,  *Mr.  Cyrus  Edrin 
from  Boston  spoke.  He  was  very  fervent,  but  my  thoughts — 
I  was  a  little  distracted.' 

*I  don't  wonder  at  that,'  said  John,  'he'd  drive  me  clean 
distracted.' 

*Hush,  dear,  hush,'  said  his  mother,  and  her  troubled  gaze 
kept  returning  to  Owen.  *I  did  not  quite  follow,'  she  said, 
*  I  was  thinking — thinking ' 

She  put  her  arms  about  Owen.  *  You  must  say  good -night  and 
go  to  bed,  you  will  be  tired,  dear.    You  start  so  early.' 

Owen  thought  her  tenderness  beautiful :  he  blushed  a  little. 

She  folded  nim  in  her  arms  as  she  had  never  caressed  John, 
she  kissed  him  as  she  had  never  kissed  John. 

*  My  child,  my  dearest,'  she  said  to  him,  and  looked  up  with 
tears  at  her  tall,  broad-shouldered  lad  standing  there,  as  if  she 
sought  his  help  in  trouble,  and  trembled  on  the  revival  iu  her 
heart  of  the  great  agony  of  her  life. 

*  Oh  John — he  is  like  his  father  ! ' 

With  some  sudden  thrill  of  emotion,  Owen  threw  his  arms 
round  her  neck  and  hid  his  face  upon  her  shoulder. 

John  stood,  and  then  he  came  and  sat  beside  them  and  kissed 
her  over  Owen's  head  that  was  hidden,  and  he  remembered 
what  his  father  had  last  said  to  him — to  be  a  man — his 
mother — Owen. 


CHAPTER  V 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze 

Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing : 
To  his  music,  plants  and  flowers 
£ver  sprung  ;  as  sun  find  showers 

There  had  made  a  lasting  spring. 

Owen  considered  it  a  natural  development  that  John  should 
become  red-hot  revolutionary :  he  had  been  overdosed  with 
strong  government  and  divine  ordinance,  '  Le  double  despotisme 
du  sacerdoce  et  du  tr6ne/  which  lead  you  into  a  blind  alley  of 
obedience. 

Automatic  virtue  was  but  little  valuable  to  Owen's  mind, 
and  he  had  a  large  patience  with  much  of  John's  error  if  he  dia 
not  believe  it  merely  tentative,  excusing  it  by  this  saying — 

*  S'il  est  contraire  k  la  morale  d'agir  conti-e  sa  conscience  il 
ne  Test  pas  moins  de  se  faire  une  conscience  d'apr^s  des 
principes  faux  et  arbitraires. 

*  L'obligation  de  se  /aire  une  conscience  est  ant^rieure  k 
Tobligation  de  suivre  sa  conscience.  Les  plus  grands  malheurs 
publics  ont  ^t^  caus^  jmr  des  hommes  qui  ont  cru  ob^ir  k 
Dieu  et  sauver  leur  ame.' 

It  was  so  much  to  their  misfortune,  he  thought,  that  their 
mother  should  have  denied  the  right  of  her  boys  to  any  bread 
of  life,  unless  they  ground  the  corn  at  her  particular  spiritual 
mill.  *  L'^tat  c'est  moi,'  was  Colonel  Owen's  method,  enforcing  a 
conscience  upon  John's  boyhood  by  dragonade,  the  moral  law 
in  euise  of  martial  law. 

He  made  shrewd  guesses  at  the  boy's  later  opinions,  mainly 
through  Owen's  indiscretion,  for  John  himself  was  exceedingly 
reserved.  He  did  not  believe  elements  of  so  passionate  and 
uncontrollable  a  vehemence  were  frozen  deep  in  the  glacial 
epoch  succeeding  to  John's  volcanic  age. 

*John  was  always  a  perfect  iceberg  to  grandpapa,'  said 
Mai^. 

><ot  dilatory  and  absent,  nor  hasty  and  wildly  impulsive,  as 
Owen  was  by  turns,  but  punctual,  correct,  exact  as  his  grand- 
father himself,  and  much  more  alert,  very  quiet,  and  keeping 
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all  his  opinions  under  lock  and  kev  ;  Colonel  Owen  yet  found 
no  point  of  sympathy  in  John,  believed  in  him  no  whit, 
answered  his  distant  politeness  with  something  between 
irritation  and  a  frigid  dissatisfaction  which  John  received 
again  with  a  still  more  cold  restraint. 

There  came  to  John  an  hour,  he  in  the  city  of  Lyons, 
mounting  to  his]  narrow  apartment  so  high  under  the  stars,  at 
the  end  of  an  exciting  day.  when  he  had  attained  a  hard- worked- 
for  result  which  he  had  had  in  view  :  of  an  exciting  evening 
when  he  had  celebrated  his  triumph  by  plenary  indulgence, 
including  several  of  those  hands  of  cards  he  had  so  often  before 
denied  himself.  Success  had  followed  him  there,  and  he  had 
plenty  of  money  in  his  pockets.  He  emptied  them  upon  the 
table,  and  stood  looking  at  his  winnings  with  a  careless  glint  of 
satisfaction,  his  head  a  little  hot  with  wine,  and  something  too 
of  the  shallow  passion  of  youth  ;  the  yellow  glare  of  artificial 
H^ht  haunting  his  eyes,  a  clasli  of  music  and  laughter  still 
stirring  in  his  blood,  his  pulse  quick  with  whirl  of  sense, 
with  eagerness;  full  of  incipient  power,  restless  with  con- 
sciousness of  forces  not  tried,  not  valued  ;  how  frail  were  the 
l»rriers  that  withstood  the  untamed  animal  from  its  liberty ! 
He  opened  the  persiennes  and  leaned  out  of  the  window,  not  to 
look  up  into  the  starry  sky,  but  to  follow  the  lumbering  of  a 
cart  over  the  stony  street  below :  to  listen  to  a  far  -  away 
screaming  of  tipsy  laughter,  harsh  even  in  the  distance,  his 
memory  gay  in  the  brightness  of  dark  eyes  that  had  answered 
again  his  look  at  them,  with  impetuous  foray  he  had  made  into 
pleasure  grounds  that  had  so  often  allured  him  vainly  from  the 
monotonous  labour  of  his  way.  He  laughed  a  little,  turning 
from  the  window,  for  he  had  been  a  conqueror  all  along  this 
day. 

There  was  a  letter  from  Owen  with  a  parcel  too.    He  read  : — 

Dear  Jack — I  have  been  all  astray,  and  Wilkins,  who  came  out  first 
in  mechanics,  has  just  walked  over  the  ground  ;  and  the  dear  old  Doctor, 
who  is  a  regiilar  trump,  has  been  rowing  me  a  mile  long,  says  I  am  a  fool 
chucking  away  my  chances,  and  that  what  I  want  is  the  ^ill  to  succeed. 

I  do.  But  I  know  you  want  me  to  race,  and  you  think  I  should 
champion  all  England,  considering  the  ground  I  travel  as  just  the  course 
mapped  out  whereon  I  must  ride  for  challenge  cups  and  medals. 

Here  is  my  obstacle.  I  could  not  put  it  in  the  fire.  It  would  have 
been  murder.  I  see  you  calling  me  an  ass.  It  doesn't  matter  what  you 
say,  for  I  guess  what  you  will  do ;  if  I  cannot  murder  you  can  lawfully 
execute  Cambyses.  Peace  to  his  ashes.  Don't  I  subscribe  myself  correctly 
yours  obediently,  dear  Jack  ?  Owen  Francis  Tenterden. 

I  swear  to  you  by  his  funeral  pyre  that  I  will  make  up  time  and  come 
out  all  right.  You  shall  see.  It  was  a  pull.  But  I  felt  it  all  of  a  heap 
that  if  I  failed  I  could  not  look  you  in  the  face.  I  know  you  want  some- 
thing for  me  that  I  don't  particularly  want  myself.     I  won't  go  against 


bhn  sat  with  his  head  in  his  hand,  and  saw  before  him 
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Owen's  handsome  young  face,  with  its  look  of  quick  glancing 
enthusiasm  or  of  lingering  vision.  White  angel !  how  far  was 
he  absent  from  his  ken. 

He  rose  again  to  go  once  more  to  his  window  and  look  up 
now  into  the  star-lit  steeps  of  night,  remembering  how  often, 
standing  by  the  lone  hillside  in  the  gathering  darkness,  he  with 
Owen  had  listened  to  the  mountain  streamlet  sweet  and  low. 
eternal,  chanting  its  service  of  song,  so  standing,  with  the  wind 
murmuring  eerie  in  the  trees  and  the  distant  response  of  the 
surf  upon  the  shore  answering  its  subdued  plaining,  till  some 
old  strain  of  superstition  had  stirred  within  his  veins  to  these 
voices  of  the  night,  and  his  heart,  admitting  all  the  music,  beat 
fearfully  even  while  he  deeply  loved  their  beauty. 

To  think  of  Owen  was  to  think  of  home,  and  of  his  own  hills 
darkly  blue,  and  the  hawthorn  trees  glistening  with  raindrops, 
pointing  angular,  crisply  budding  branches  gray  against  tne 
white  light  in  the  sky,  the  canopy  of  rain-full  clouds  hanging 
over  that  dazzling  purity  below  them  ;  of  crystal  drops  on  the 
gray -green  and  purple  of  the  thistle  heads — of  the  siskin's 
plaintive  note  —  of  colours,  that  from  the  intense  clear  white 
under  the  dark  clouds  and  above  the  blue  hill  to  the  glossy 
black  of  the  rooks  cawing  among  the  stubble  in  the  hay-field 
went  in  every  harmony  of  gray,  in  low-toned  red  of  earth,  the 
damp  earth  of  smell  so  indescribable,  so  dear — and  blue  now  so 

gale  and  now  so  strong  of  hill,  and  olived  steel  of  tree,  to  the 
aze  of  mist  low  wrapping  all  the  valley  whence  the  far  hills 
rose  wan  but  stern  still  to  view  the  scene :  of  sound,  the  gush 
of  clear  brown  water  on  the  stones,  the  wood-pigeon's  deep  call, 
the  siskin's  long-drawn  note,  the  busy  rooks,  townsfolk  of  the 
fields  getting  and  spending,  conferring  loud  together;  the 
thrush,  and  hark  !  tne  linnet ! — he  knew  them  all,  listening 
for  their  sweet  echo  in  his  memory  :  the  pure  daylight,  the  free 
air,  the  clean  air  fragrant  with  scent  of  hay  and  the  wild  thyme, 
keen  from  the  mountain  side,  came  fanning  the  feverish  unrest 
from  him,  cool,  clear,  and  life-giving,  not  wasting ;  making,  not 
destroying.  The  thought  of  Owen  was  linked  with  all  of  fresh 
sweetness  and  glad  purity  that,  alien,  he  remembered  longing  : 
his  look  a  silent  influence  as  he  pictured  recollection  of  the 
lonely  mountain  glen,  green-rounded  hills  shouldering  into  the 
sky  on  either  side,  huge  walls  draped  with  thick  bracken, 
where  the  sheep  went  knee-deep  to  find  their  pasture ;  great 
green  living  walls  the  boys  looked  up  at  lazily  to  the  white 
clouds  sailing  over,  from  their  summer-day  recumbent  halt  by 
the  rush-fringed  brook,  where  they  counted  the  shining  pebbles, 
saw  the  shadow  of  bushy  white-flowered  cresses  in  the  stream 
and  the  coronal  of  blue  forget-me-not :  and  his  mind  busied  like 
his  dog's  with  speculation  of  rats  and  such  small  deer  among  the 
reeds,  John  found  other  hint  in  Owen's  eyes  in  wistful  glance 
from  this  fastness  of  wild  glen  to  distant  mountain  chains 
where  the  clouds  held  their  communion  with  the  solemn  heights. 
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Liberty  !  sweet  liberty  !  oh  she  was  a  mountain  nymph — not 
of  the  demi'Tnonde. 

With  a  revulsion  John  abjured  the  holiday  but  now  planned 
in  his  victory :  he  guessed  rather  he  would  go  home  instead 
and  see  Owen. 

He  looked  through  the  pages  of  Cambyses^  a  Tragedy,  with 
a  smile  at  those  dearest  hopes  and  heartful  imaginings  Owen 
sacrificed  to  John's  indomitable  purpose  for  him — how  he  laid 
down  here  the  best  he  had,  and  gave  to  John  that  which  he 
valued  most. 

The  stem  retribution  Owen  fearfully  expected  from  his 
brother  was  not  to  fall  upon  Cambyses.  for  John  indeed  would 
not  have  singed  a  hair  of  Cambyses'  nead,  far  less  have  con- 
demned him  to  the  stake.  He  felt  a  tenderness  for  Owen's 
fancies,  putting  Cambyses  by  quite  carefully,  sitting  thought- 
fully, his  hand  resting  on  the  papers. 

In  his  abstraction  so  answering  to  his  brother's  call,  he 
almost  heard  some  other  voice  whicn  sj>oke  to  him  by  name. 

So  had  he  felt  with  sudden  awe  in  silent  twilight,  lingering 
by  pebbly  margin  of  a  hushed  stream,  which,  under  its  bank  of 
broom,  whispered  to  shivering  saplings  and  the  trembling  reeds, 
and,  looking  up  the  desolate  glen  past  the  dark  fir  trees  on 
the  hill,  wondered  —  and  the  clouds  veiled  the  grail  in  far 
mountains. 

*  It  was  a  great  mistake  for  you  to  go  to  Lyons  at  all,'  Colonel 
Owen  said  to  Owen,  a  tall  lad  of  seventeen,  objecting  to  his 
choice  of  literature.  *  I  am  certain  John  is  a  thorough-paced 
young  scamp,  but  I  did  not  know  he  varied  his  pleasures  with 
politics  of  tnis  sort — absinthe  and  the  "  Marseillaise,"  and  voci- 
ferous out -at -elbows,  seedy  blackguards  shrieking  to  set  the 
world  to  rights  with  other  people's  property.  You  must  have 
seen  some  astonishing  society  in  your  brother's  train.' 

Owen  whistled  a  few  notes  of  the  *  Marseillaise,'  kneeling  on 
the  window-seat,  looking  out  at  the  hills  that  were  gray  under 
the  soft  pencilling  of  clouds  in  the  tender  light  of  an  evening 
sky. 

He  spoke  quietly  enough  when  he  came  presently  and  put 
his  hand  on  his  grandfather's  shoulder — 

*  Dad,  you  are  awfully  hard  on  Jack  ;  you  always  were.'  He 
looked  wistfully  at  him.  *  Why  is  he  a  scamp  ?  We  had  a  very 
good  time  in  Lyons.  And  didn't  you  ever  want  any  fun.  Dad, 
when  you  were  young  ? ' 

*  John  is  a  finished  young  hypocrite,'  said  Colonel  Owen  in 
no  way  moved,  *  and  I  certainly  will  not  have  this  trash  lying 
about  in  the  house.    If  he  wants  it  he  must  ask  me  for  it.' 

He  went  away  with  heterodox  literature  which  Owen  had 
brought  from  Lyons. 

'  That  is  censorship  of  the  press,'  said  John,  sitting  on  the 

wall  smoking  when  Owen  told  him,  and  ho  went  into  a 

of  laughter  at  fiis  brother's  discomfiture.    '  Well,  the  more 
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fool  you,  you  know/  said  John,  *  to  bring  any  emanation  here 
not  stamped  "Warranted  Church  and  State."  You  must  get 
another  trade-mark  to  suit  Dakin  and  my  mother.' 

'But,  Jack,'  Owen  objected  to  his  brother's  easy  conform- 
ability,  *  it  isn't  honest,  and  no  one  believes  in  you.  You  are 
only  the  old  man  with  the  ass.' 

*  He  was  a  maligned  person  of  a  singularly  unbiased  mind,' 
said  John :  *  you  are  too  honest  to  be  conformable,  my  pretty 
lad ;  but  tnen  you  see  that  is  only  another  way  of  statement 
that  it  is  you  who  are  the  ass.' 

He  rejoiced  in  the  cynicism  of  youth,  the  more  vainglorious 
when  it  is  so  threadbare. 

Colonel  Owen  had  observed  Owen's  absence  from  prayers, 
and  the  next  time  he  failed  to  appear  upon  Sunday  evening  he 
sent  John  to  fetch  him. 

John  took  Owen  by  the  collar  and  dragged  him  down  the 
length  of  the  hall  from  the  embayed  window  where  he  had 
been  peacefully  reading,  Owen  resisting  stoutly  all  the  way,  and 
making  a  final  stand  at  the  dining-room  door.  *  Jack,  I  will 
not  stand  that  sermon  ! ' 

*  Won't  you  ? '  said  John,  jerked  the  door  open,  and  sent  Owen 
spinning  into  the  room,  where  all  the  household  awaited  his 
advent  in  solemn  silence.  A  little  underling  from  the  kitchen 
^gglcd,  but  she  speedily  subsided,  and  Owen,  blushing,  sank 
into  a  seat  by  the  shocked  and  reproachful  Mary. 

The  sermon  which  Colonel  Owen  was  accustomed  to  read  to 
his  assembled  suffering  family  on  Sunday  evenings  was  upon 
this  occasion  very  long  and  very  tedious^  upon  Jonah  and  sanc- 
tified affliction,  and  the  kitchen  underling  could  not  repress  a 
sympathetic  answering  yawn  to  Owen's  frequent  weary  gaping, 
the  more  excusable  in  her  as  being  a  Welsh  girl  she  did  not  com- 
prehend the  discourse  in  anv  degree.  Mary  pulled  furtively  at 
Owen's  sleeve,  and  once  Colonel  Owen  made  a  dead  stop  and 
looked  at  him  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  asked  him  to  remain  when 
the  others  went  their  way,  as  from  some  salutary  purgation  of 
the  old  Adam. 

*  It  must  have  been  your  fault,  John,'  said  Mrs.  Owen  in  the 
hall ;  *  you  pushed  him  ! ' 

*  You  do  Owen  injustice,'  said  John,  *  he  was  simply  scurrying 
to  the  throne  of  grace.  My  grandfather  will  have  a  high  time 
rowing  at  him,'  he  added  complacently,  and  was  disappointed 
as  Owen  came  out.  *  Why,  old  man !  you  have  been  let  down 
easily.' 

*  Have  I,  you  fiend,  you  ? '  demanded  Owen ;  *  do  you  suppose 
it  was  short  and  sweet  ? ' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  short,'  said  John,  *  and  I  am  equally 
sure  you  were  sweet.' 

Owen  sprang,  but  Jolin  sent  him  flying  into  Colonel  Owen's 
arms  as  the  dining-room  door  opened  again.  Owen  apologised 
flushed  and  discomfited. 
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*  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  choose  another  day  for 
your  gymnastics,'  said  Colonel  Owen,  *and  a  more  propitious 
moment.' 

'I  am  sure  Owen  would  think  any  moment  that  sent  him  into 
your  embrace  most  propitious/  said  John. 

'  It  is  a  good  thing  Jack  does  not  share  my  sentiment^  isn't  it, 
Dad?  considering  wnat  a  weight  my  affection  had  with  you,' 
said  Owen. 

'  Thank  you,  Owen,  you  did  not  hurt  me.  though  I  own  your 
demonstration  was  as  surprising  as  its  gooa  taste  was  question- 
able,' so  Colonel  Owen  wno  had  been  nolding  Owen  at  arm's 
length,  seriously,  quitting  his  hold  and  going  away  across  the 
great  dusky  halL 

'Oh,  Owen,  you  have  been  naughty,'  said  little  Mary  with 
eyes  of  alarm. 

'  So  he  has  been  told,'  said  John,  *  but  never  mind,  Owen  love, 
brother  will  be  kind  to  you.  How  I  always  loved  Sunday  ! ' 
said  John,  and  sang  with  lugubrious  expression — 

'  Day  of  wrath,  O  day  of  mourning  ! ' 

*Dear  me,  John,  what  are  you  making  that  noise  about?' 
asked  Mrs.  Owen  coming  up. 

*I  am  merry  and  singing  Psalms,'  said  John,  'just  a  reaction 
after  the  sanctified  affliction  of  Jonah.' 

'  Jonah  has  had  his  innings,  you  mean,  and  it  is  the  turn  of  the 
wail,'  said  Owen. 

*  Enough  to  give  the  whale  a  turn  too,'  said  John,  '  if  he  had 
half  as  much  of  Jonah  as  we  have.' 

'John  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Owen,  'and  before  your  sister  ! ' 

No  reference  was  made  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  until  the 
eve  of  John's  departure. 

Owen  came  to  dinner  at  the  stage  of  cherry  and  currant  tart, 
and  when  Thomas  brought  him  some  mutton,  'Take  that 
away,'  said  Colonel  Owen,  '  if  Mr.  Owen  had  wished  to  dine  he 
would  have  come  in  before,  and  possibly  have  paid  us  the 
compliment  of  changing  his  coat.' 

Owen  was  a  little  inked  and  dishevelled,  and  having  come 
straight  from  the  period  of  Cambyses  to  the  dining-room,  driven 
from  one  to  the  other  by  old  Thomas,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
immediately  adjust  his  ideas,  smiled  a  trifle  absently  and 
devoured  his  tart. 

Finishing,  he  cast  an  unsatisfied  and  hungry  eye  around, 
and  little  Mary  who  sat  at  a  corner  of  the  table  by  Sirs.  Owen, 
with  a  furtive  look  at  her  grandfather,  stole  noiselessly  to  the 
sideboard  and  fetched  some  cake  for  her  beloved  though  erring 
brother.  Owen  accepted  it  gratefully,  and  becoming  aware  of 
John's  repressed  entertainment,  began   to  laugh  in  little  un- 

ntrollable  snatches. 

*  You  seem  in  good  spirits,'  said  Mrs.  Owen. 
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'  It  is  his  vegetarian  diet/  said  John, '  it  makes  his  heart  glad 
and  disposes  him  one  knows  not  why/  he  looked  at  his  grand- 
father, ^to  innocent  mirth/ 

Colonel  Owen  glanced  sharplv  at  John's  expression  of 
amiable  complaisance,  which  he  still  wore  when  Mary  and  Mrs. 
Owen  being  gone,  his  grandfather  said,  *  John,  I  have  some 
books  of  yours.' 

*  I  am  delighted,'  said  John,  *  I  hope  you  like  them.' 

*  Pernicious  rubbish,'  pronounced  Colonel  Owen,  *  that  ought 
to  be  burned  by  the  hangman.' 

'  I  should  be  very  happy  to  see  the  auto-da-fi^  said  John. 

*  It  must  be  your  faith  and  not  your  literary  discrimination  that 
is  aggrieved.' 

*  1  am  aggrieved,  John,  deeply  concerned,  that  I  have  allowed 
Owen  to  be  contaminated ' 

*You   have  no  right  to  say  that,'  cried  Owen  interfering, 

*  why,  you  know  nothing  of  the  way  Jack  grubs  along  and  puts 
me  first,  and  of  what  I  am  owing  him ' 

John  in  a  swift  shamefaced  surprise  caught  his  brother  in 
his  arms  and  carried  him  across  the  room  singing  to  him,  *  Hush 
thee,  my  Babie  ! '  to  an  accompaniment  of  violent  struggle  on 
Owen's  part. 

Colonel  Owen  dashed  his  fist  on  the  table  and  made  all  the 
glasses  ring.  *  Stop  this  foolery  ! '  he  commanded,  and  the  boys 
subsided,  Owen  very  much  crumpled  in  his  chair  casting 
threatening  looks  at  John,  and  John  very  sedate  in  his,  looking 
with  grave  attention  at  his  grandfather. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  John,  *I  was  a  little  carried 
away  witn  joy  at  the  prospect  of  getting  some  good  advice  from 
you.  I  am  not  so  besottea  that  i  do  not  know  how  infinitely 
more  precious  that  is  than  mere  dross.' 

Colonel  Owen  paused.  '  You  want  some  money,  I  suppose  ? ' 
he  said  presently. 

*  Heaven  forbid,  sir,'  said  John  piously,  *  is  it  not  the  root  of 
all  evil  ?  and  however  I  may  have  gone  astray  in  other  respects, 
you  have  carefully  preserved  me  from  any  contamination  in 
that  direction.' 

Colonel  Owen  moved  the  glasses  a  little  in  front  of  hini,  a 
Barmecide  array  punctiliously  set  out  and  never  used.  *  Very 
well,  John.     I  understand  you.' 

John  flashed  a  dark  bright  glance  upon  him. 

*  I  understand  you,'  Colonel  Owen  repeated  presently,  *you 
deny  me  any  right  to  a  voice ;  you  have  achieved  your  inde- 
pendence, you  are  under  no  obligation  to  me,  and  I  have  no 
warrant  for  obtruding  my  opinion  upon  you.' 

John  crossed  one  leg  over  the  other  and  looked  pleasantly  at 
his  grandfather.  *  You  have  so  much  insight,  sir,  he  said,  *it 
simplifies  things.  As  you  say  there  is  nothing  between  us 
but  the — '  he  waved  his  hand,  *the  holy  bona  of — mutual 
affection.' 
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Owen  jerked  his  chair  back  impatiently :  he  was  sorry  for 
his  grandfather. 

Colonel  Owen  looked  up  at  John  with  a  little  keen  reproach 
and  then  down  again. 

'Everything  is  paid  over  to  your  mother,  and  my  under- 
standing with  her  was  she  should  make  you  an  allowance.  I 
am  aware  it  cannot  be  much.' 

John  smiled  and  then  laughed :  no,  it  was  not  much  certainly. 

Colonel  Owen  looked  inquisitively  with  some  doubt  too  at 
him. 

Owen  jumped  up  and  put  his  arm  round  John's  neck,  his 
bead  against  his  brother's  head.  *  Why,  Dad  !  do  you  suppose 
the  mater  ever  has  anything  to  allow  any  one  ?  who  do  you 
think  keeps  me  going  at  school  ? ' 

*  You  keep  yourself  going,  I  know  that,'  said  Colonel  Owen 
irritably. 

*  Of  course,'  said  Owen,  *  but  I  should  never  get  a  chance  of 
doing  it  if  it  were  not  made  practicable.' 

Colonel  Owen  frowned  a  little :  he  believed  John  to  be 
strongly  attached  to  his  brother,  enough  perhaps  to  share  this 
hypothetical  allowance  with  Owen's  still  narrower  income.  It 
was  an  uncomfortable  subject  and  he  had  never  inquired  into 
it  closely. 

*  I  know  your  mother  is  always  asking  for  money,'  he  said. 
*  I  should  have  acted  more  justly  perhaps  if  I  had  not  trusted 
everything  to  her,  but  John  assumed  an  initiative  for  you  both, 
and  if  your  mother  is  uncertain  where  you  might  at  least  have 
depended  upon  my  punctuality,  John  must  sacrifice  something 
to  the  pleasure  of  being  in  direct  opposition  to  my  wishes,  and 
dragging  you  after  hiin.' 

tfohn  was  unable  to  dispute  a  truth  in  this  and  had  always 
known  he  paid  a  price  for  having  his  own  way.  *  Direct 
dependence  upon  you  would  have  been  an  enviable  state,  sir. 
you  must  find  some  excuse  for  me  that  I  was  very  young  ana 
did  not  comprehend  the  extent  of  my  sacrifice.' 

Colonel  Owen  was  silent  a  moment,  John  was  so  swift  to 
avenge  himself.  Owen  turned  away  vexed  now  with  his 
brother. 

*  Your  mother  takes  from  me  all  she  can  get,'  said  Colonel 
Owen. 

*  Naturally.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  take  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  can  get,'  said  John.  Colonel  Owen  arranged  some 
crumbs  of  bread  into  a  circle  with  his  finger  and  looking  down 
said  with  hesitation : 

*  It  is  the  accursed  misfortune  of  my  life  your  are  touching 
upon,  John.  That  I  cannot  giv^e  you  what  is  due  —  what  is 
befitting ' 

He  was  apologetic,  humbled,  instead  of  impeaching  John  as 
he  had  intended.     Owen  was  wounded  to  see  so  strange  a  phase 
pression  in  him  :  and  looked  expectantly  at  John  for  sign 
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in  him  too  of  diffident  self-reproachful  feeling  before  the  touch 
of  humiliation  in  their  austere,  uncompromising  grandfather. 
But  John  had  only  an  outlook  of  quiet  triumph. 

*  I  am  perfectly  awaie  it  is  an  accursed  misfortune  to  me,  sir, 
at  all  events,'  he  said  -with  that  respectful  manner  which  often 
covered  a  profound  impertinence. 

Mrs.  Owen  observed  with  distress  as  time  went  by  that 
the  relations  between  John  and  his  grandfather  were  never 
softened. 

Once  she  reproached  John  with  it.  *How  hard  you  are, 
John.    You  are  positively  unkind  to  your  grandfather. 

John,  leaning  back  against  the  fireplace  in  the  oak  parlour, 
whistled  a  meditative  air. 

*  Why  cannot  you  try  and  be  a  little  friendly  ? ' 
John  was  silent,  but  Mrs.  Owen  continued  the  attack. 

*  You  never  speak  to  him  except  in  monosyllables.  If  you 
are  laughing  with  Owen,  you  are  silent  directly  he  comes  in. 
You  shut  him  out  completely,  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about 
you,  of  your  concerns,  or  of  what  you  mean  to  da  You  are 
absolutely  estranged  irom  him.    It  is  not  right.' 

John  laughed  a  little. 

*It  is  not  right,'  repeated  Mrs.  Owen. 

*  Well,  it  is  a  matter  of  system,'  said  John  carelessly.  *  Since 
I  left  Sparta  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  graces 
of  the  Athenian  youth.' 

*  You  mean  your  grandfather  was  Spartan  to  you.' 

*  My  grandfather  is  awfully  conscientious,'  said  John.  *  It  is 
the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world  to  be  conscientious,'  he  added, 
sitting  down  by  Owen  at  the  table ;  *  you  only  bore  people  to 
extinction  and  no  one  thanks  you.  'i  ou  are  given  tliat  way, 
you  know,  Owen.' 

*Not  to  being  Spartan,  I  should  think,'  said  Owen  with  a 
little  laugh,  conscious  that  all  his  days  were  spent  in  self- 
pleasing,  for  he  never  did  anything  he  did  not  like,  or  at  all 
events,  he  liked  everything  he  had  to  do,  so  he  lived  at  a  level 
of  happy  contentment. 

*  It  IS  all  very  well,  my  boy,'  said  John,  tilting  his  chair  back 
and  looking  with  an  attentive  frown  at  Owen,  *  but  I  have  grave 
apprehension  you  are  under  an  hereditary  curse  of  conscien- 
tiousness.' 

*  That  is  no  cause  for  grave  apprehension  surely,'  said  Mrs. 
Owen. 

*  You  think  not  V  said  John,  and  brought  the  legs  of  his  cliair 
down  on  the  floor  again  emphatically.  *You  will  alter  your 
opinion  when  you  lind  Owen  never  comes  by  his  share  of  loaves 
and  fishes.    There's  a  prophecy  for  you.' 

*I  have  done  pretty  well  as  yet,  Jack.  I  think  you  have 
rather  gone  short,'  said  Owen. 

*  As  yet,'  said  John,  *you  have  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  fool  of  yourself,  and  as  far  as  I  know  you,  dear  boy, 
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jfin  nf^^  wUL  The  b£gger  the  oppoctszucj  the  bwger  fool  joo 
wfii  f^' 

'Thfia  I  suppose  jom  think  jour  grmnHfrnzher  a  looL'  said  Mrs^ 
Owen  ihnmLj, 

^I  don  t  think  I  ever  tsaiTe  expreasian  to  saeh  an  opinion,* 
flurl  f  ohn  poiitelj  ihocke(£ 

^  YoQ  nerer  expren  anj  opinion.'  said  Mrs.  Owen.     *I  wish 

'''E^*in  then  I  mi^t  £ul  to  please  too.'  said  John. 

^JfAm  V  Mrs.  Owen  was  noc  leas  hurt  than  odended.  "  Why 
have  joa  no  fomreaea  far  Sp^rtK  with  no  f^Iow- feeling 
where  jfm  s^re  so  bard  jonraelf  f  I  sboold  bee  grace  from  yoo 
now  a4  in«fiectaallj  as  1  begged  grace  for  joa  when  yoor  grud- 
father  was  so  determined  upon  repression,  that  yon  wanted 
discipline.' 

*  I  daresay  I  did,'  said  John,  'and  there's  no  manner  of  doabt 
bat  that  I  got  it' 

•And  yoa  resent  it !' 

^That  woald  be  slightly  ridicnlons.  Yon  don't  credit  me 
with  a  senile  fA  hamonr/  said  John. 

*  I  don't  credit  yoa  with  too  much  charity/  said  Mrs^  Owen,  a 
parting  fihot  as  she  went  away. 

*I  Aoppose  a  woman  is  never  really  happy  without  a  griev- 
ance,' said  John,  making  a  design  in  blots  of  ink  over  Owen's 
manascript,  ^and  to  have  the  last  word  on  a  grievance  without 
frmndation  most  be  bliss  indeed.' 

*You  are  a  man  of  experience  toa  I  should  think.'  scoffed 
Owen,  removing  his  papers. 

A  little  oddity  of  expression  flickered  into  John's  smile.  He 
was  gathering  experience  which  would  have  supplied  Mrs. 
Owen  with  a  sufficient  grievance,  and  accounted  to  her  for  a 
good  deal  of  his  attitude  of  mind,  but  Owen  was  not  yet  in  all 
his  Virother's  secrets. 

*I>on't  you  think  to  know  my  mother,  for  example,  is  a 
liljeral  education  in  the  ways  of  womankind  ?'  John  suggested. 

*  Well,  well,'  said  Owen,  who  never  had  anything  to  say  about 
his  mother,  *you  know  yourself  perhaps  whether  the  little  grand- 
mother's last  word  had  no  foundation.' 

John  leaned  over  to  make  a  finishing  blot  on  the  unfortunate 
manuscript  in  completion  of  his  design,  and  looked  a  little  con- 
sciously at  his  brother.  *  WTiat  would  ray  profit  be  ?  should  I 
get  a  better  regard  in  his  will,  or  another  hundred  on  to  my 
princely  allowance?' 

*  Jt  IS  beastly  harsh  and  unfair  of  you  to  say  that.  Jack,' 
saifl  Owen  warmly.  *How  can  you  make  out  he  is  re- 
spf^nsible?' 

*  I  «upf)ose  a  man  is  responsible  for  being  fool  enough  to 
me^ldle  in  business  he  has  no  head  for,'  returned  John. 

*  1  don't  think  it  was  so  much  a  matter  of  head,'  said  Owen, 
t  you  think  yourself  so  tarnation  cute.    There  were  some 
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hundreds  of  poor  fools  let  in  over  that  business  just  the  same 
wav.     Dad  has  done  his  best  to  square  things,  anyhow.' 

Oh  yes,'  said  John,  *  who  should  know  so  well  as  I  ?    I  pay 
for  it.' 

He  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out  upon  the  glades  of 
the  park  below.  They  were  only  paddocks,  denuded  of  timber, 
when  in  after  days  Antonia  came  to  Hendra.  A  great  tree  was 
being  felled  there.  Owen  looked  up  with  a  sudden  shock  to  see 
that  his  grandfather  had  come  in,  and  must  have  heard  what 
John  said.  John,  turning  round,  looked  carelessly  at  his  grand- 
father. 

*  We  shall  have  the  big  oak  down  this  evening,'  he  said.  *  You 
should  come  out  and  see  Owen's  prowess ;  we  are  fairly  expert 
woodcutters,  I  think.     Practice  makes  perfect,  of  course.' 

*  John,  it  was  open  to  you  to  express  your  opinion  when  these 
matter's  were  explained  to  you,'  said  Colonel  Owen. 

*  Explained  ?  oh,  were  they  explained  V  asked  John. 
Colonel  Owen  turned  away  and  put  his  foot  up  on  the  fender. 

'You  are  an  insolent  puppy,  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  with  a  little 
look  round  at  John. 

*0h,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  John,  *but  do  you  know  I 
think  you  are  extraordinarily — sensitive  ? ' 

*I  have  no  desire  to  know  what  you  think,'  said  Colonel 
Owen. 

*  I  was  quite  aware  of  that,  even  when  it  was  open  to  me  to 
express  my  opinion,'  John  replied. 

Colonel  Owen  turned  round.  *Do  you  disapprove?  what 
could  I  do  ?  would  you  be  a  thief  ?  are  you  dishonest  ? ' 

*  Oh,  go  gently,  Dad,'  said  Owen.  *  Jack  and  I  think  with 
you,  of  course.    It  is  only  his  cussedness.' 

*  It  is  a  case  of  spilt  milk,  sir,'  said  John.  *  I  don't  see  any 
use  in  calling  my  instincts  into  question.  They  are,  doubtless, 
unregenerate.' 

Colonel  Owen  put  his  foot  up  on  the  fender  again,  looking 
down  at  the  grate  with  his  head  a  little  bowed. 

Owen  thoughtfully  tore  up  the  spoiled  sheet  of  his  manu- 
script into  exact  little  squares.  *Milk,'  he  reflected  to  his 
brother,  *the  milk  of  human  kindness  now.  Couldn't  you 
favour  that  brand.  Jack  ? ' 

John  laughed  at  his  low  voice  and  his  wistful  look  at  him. 
*  Gone  sour,  I  believe,'  he  said  with  a  glance  at  Colonel  Owen  ; 
'  thunder.' 

Colonel  Owen  came  to  the  table.  *I  wish  Owen  could  have 
been  the  elder  of  you,'  he  said  bitterly,  *  I  should  have  had  some 
confidence  in  his  instincts ;  I  might  have  relied  in  him  upon 
some  sense  of  honour.' 

*It  is  unfortunate,'  said  John,  put  his  hand  under  Owen's 
chin  and  lifted  his  head  up,  *I  have  cheated  you  of  your  in- 
heritance, Owen';  and  he  turned  to  his  grandfather,  *it  is 
rather  difficult  to  estimate  such  a  loss,  is  it  not  V 
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Colonel  Owen's  regard  was  of  wounded  feeling  and  impotent 
anger.  John  looked  oack  at  him  and  did  not  conceal  his  smile, 
tall,  in  a  ^rand  morning  of  activity  and  strengtii,  tossing  off 
the  new  wine  of  life,  conscious  of  power.  Ck>lonel  Owen  turned 
on  his  heel  and  went  away. 

Owen  jumped  up.  *Upon  my  word.  Jack,  you  are  a  con- 
founded brute !' 

*  Yes,  my  prettjr  lad,  a  puppy,'  said  John. 

*  You  are  a  cur  if  you  like,'  said  Owen  with  disdain.  *  Where 
can  you  iind  it  in  you  to  be  so  despicably  ungenerous  ?' 

John  put  his  arm  round  Owen's  shoulder.  *Now,  my  lamb- 
kin, this  is  your  cussedness,  this  is.' 

Owen  shook  him  off  angrily,  and  went  to  the  window  frown- 
ing. John  laughed.  *  Owen,  my  love,  you  are  too  good  for  this 
world  altogether.  Come  out  now,  and  let  us  take  a  turn  at  the 
big  oak.' 

It  was  inexpressibly  horrible  to  Colonel  Owen  to  know  the 
boys  engaged  m  cutting  down  their  own  trees  with  so  much 
delight  in  the  exercise  oi  a  new  art ;  and  they  both  knew  it,  so 
that  Owen  naturally  took  precaution  against  mention  of  the 
woodman's  craft,  or  of  being  seen  to  follow  it,  and  John  made 
a  successful  and  a  bitter  taunt.  He  could  have  knocked  Jack's 
head  against  the  wall  often  for  his  dogged  beast  of  a  temper 
that  never  forgot  or  made  allowance,  Owen  reflected,  but  there 
had  probably  been  a  little  too  strenuous  an  attempt  at  coercion 
already,  and  Jack  only  answered  up  to  the  character-building 
his  grandfather  had  taken  a  turn  at  with  him  when  he  was  a 
little  fellow,  when  they  went  into  opposition  and  never  came 
out.  He  accused  his  brother  of  a  pig-headed  animosity  ;  that 
he  never  came  round  ;  that  he  owed  a  grudge  and  never  forgave 
it,  seeing  how  John  used  his  knowledge  of  his  grandfather's  un- 
happiness.  of  his  distress  about  the  land,  and  the  money,  mort- 
gages, and  debts,  to  touch  him  on  the  raw  if  ever  there  was  a 
break  in  the  distance  one  kept  from  the  other.  Jack  was  as 
hard  as  nails,  and  Owen  found  in  his  intuition  of  the  torment 
of  his  grandfather's  conscience  at  his  deficit  to  the  heir  of 
Hendra,  and  yet  the  impossibility  of  having  taken  any  other 
course  than  that  he  had  in  sacrifice  to  what  he  felt  an  imperious 
call  of  honour ;  in  his  thwarted  pride  in  John  ;  in  a  stolen 
glance  at  him  ;  in  a  trace  of  agitation  when  John  was  coming 
home,  and  his  anxiety  that  everything  should  be  as  befitting 
his  reception  as  was  possible,  *Mr.  John  must  have  this;  Mr. 
John  would  expect  so  and  so' — the  trouble  he  would  take 
about  the  guns,  or  to  provide  in  any  way  for  some  entertain- 
ment of  Jolin's  brief  stay  at  home ;  with  the  chill  repression 
of  his  manner  in  John's  actual  presence,  and  scrupulous 
.abstention  of  any  inquiry  into  John's  aflairs,  which  were 
never  communicated  to  him  but  indirectly  through  Owen  or 
some  one  else ;  when  the  young  strong  life  went  on  careless 
of — Owen  knew  it,  and  haid  always  known  it — a  strong  affec- 
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tion,  of  a  strength  deepened  by  repression  and  reserve :  Owen 
felt  in  this  a  tragedy  that  was  pitiful;  that  closed  in  final 
severance  of  the  old  ways  and  the  new,  and  tauffht  him  a 
tenderness  for  the  querulous  exactions  of  feeble  tolk ;  some 
respectful  attitude  before  deposed  monarchy ;  some  courteous 
inclination  before  the  claim  of  worn -out  institutions;  an 
always  increasing  toleration :  a  broadening  symi>athy  that 
would  not  shut  out  from  a  touch  of  kindlv  numanity — say,  a 
suburban  curate,  tea  and  tennis,  an  Irish  landlord,  a  Russian 
bureaucrat,  a  Wall  Street  financier,  nay — that  would  see  likeness 
of  a  man  even  in  his  publisher. 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  web  of  things  on  every  side 
Is  joined  by  lines  we  may  not  see, 
And,  great  or  narrow,  small  or  wide, 
What  nas  been  governs  what  shall  be  ; 
No  change  in  childhood's  early  day, 
No  storm  that  raged,  no  thought  that  ran, 
But  leaves  a  track  upon  the  clay. 
Which  slowly  hardens  into  man. 

Just  touching  upon  their  downfall  at  Hendra,  'Grandmama 
has  often  wondered  to  me  if  John  really  ever  minded  at  aU/ 
said  Mary  ;  *  we  thought  he  didn't' 
Owen  was  silent. 

*  I  remember  when  he  came  of  age,  and  grandpapa  went  up 
to  London  to  meet  him,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  business 
with  the  lawyers,'  said  Mary.  *  When  he  came  home,  poor  dear, 
so  terribly  depressed,  and  grandmama  asked  him  at  last,  "  How 
did  the  boy  take  it?"  poor  grandpapa!  he  certainly  did  not 
think  John  minded  very  much  at  tnat  time,  for  he  said  he  was 
"off-hand,  nonchalant  and  off-hand,"  and  he  must  have  some 
inexplicable  strain  in  him.  And  grandmama  said  to  me  after- 
wards that  perhaps  as  things  so  unfortunately  were,  it  might 
be  a  blessing  John  had  so  much  of  the  tradesman  in  him,  and 
not  the  sort  of  feeling  that  he  might  be  expected  to  have.  Of 
course  you  laugh,  Owen  ;  I  am  sure  there's  an  inexplicable 
strain  in  you  !' 

*  Well,  Mary,  I  don't  think  you  will  find  anything  like  such 
sharp  business  in  trading  circles  as  there  is  in  the  conduct  of 
the  landed  interest  by  the  gentlefolk  of  this  happy  country,' 
said  Owen.  *But  anyhow,  it  has  been  a  bless^  good  thing 
for  Jack  that  he  couldn't  chuck  away  his  ponies  without  know- 
ing he  was  a  fool  for  his  pains,  and  that  he  would  have  to 
make  it  up  somehow  ;  though  I  can  tell  you,  if  it  would 
raise  him  in  your  estimation,  there  have  been  periods  when 
he  would  not  see  a  blessing  in  disguise,  and,  I  am  confident, 
was  savage  enough  with  his  luck  to  sulk  over  it  pretty  con- 
siderably. 
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*  I  don't  know,  too,  if  John  is  not  rather  unforgiving ;  g^nd- 
mama  said  so,'  mused  Mary,  '  but  there  is  no  knowing  what 
John  thinks.' 

*  Oh,  he  thinks  with  Lancelot  Gtobbo,'  said  Owen,  * "  Fiend, 
you  counsel  well.  Conscience,  say  I,  you  counsel  well."  Ana 
that's  what  you  think,  isn't  it,  Tony  ? ' 

'Do  you  mean  you  don't  resist  the  devil  at  all?'  asked 
An  tenia. 

*  He  isn't  half  so  black  as  he  is  painted,'  said  Owen,  *  and  I 
am  alwavs  for  conciliation  and  peace  at  any  price.' 

*  I  will  remind  you  of  your  prmciple  next  time  you  are  on  the 
war-path,'  said  Antonia,  ana  wanted  to  know  what  Colonel 
Owen  was  like  ? 

*  Like  John,'  said  Mary. 

Antonia  saw  him  at  once.  *Tall  and  wiry,  with  eyes  like 
gimlets,  and  a  jaw  hewn  out  of  granite.' 

But  Mary  ODJected  to  this  assortment  of  ironmongery  and 
stone-masonry.  *You  are  not  complimentary,  Tony.  I  think 
John  is  very  nice-looking.    Why  gimlets  ? ' 

*Well,  a  straight  line  of  eyebrow  then,  and  a  hawk  look 
underneath.  An  eagle  eye,  Mary  !  does  that  sound  sufficiently 
handsome  ?  You  cannot  expect  any  one  to  say  more  than  that. 
And  it  really  beseemeth.  Don't  you  know  when  they  draw 
the  skin  down  over  their  eyes— odious  things — and  then  dash  out 
a  gleam  direct,  level:  but  is  not  that  vulturejL  though?  Of 
course  I  don't  mean  Mr.  Tenterden  is  like  a  vulture.  Heaven 
forbid ! ' 

'  A  vulture  it  is,  Tony,'  said  Owen  ;  *  and  a  dissipated  sound- 
ing, winking  vulture  at  that.  Poor  Jack  !  if  he  could  see  himself 
as  others  see  him  now  ! ' 

Antonia  indignantly  disclaimed  this  summing-up.  'The 
plumage  alone  would  disqualify.  Vultures  never  look  point 
device,  you  know.' 

'  Oh,  Jack's  a  Bird  of  Paradise  for  plumage,'  said  Owen,  which 
was  certainly  not  a  happy  description  of  his  brother's  attire,  *he 
has  gone  back  to  the  aays  of  his  youth  in  that  direction.  His 
tailor  must  think  he  has  come  in  for  a  fortune.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  consult  a  tailor  a  little  of tener,'  said  Mary 
acrimoniously.  *I  cannot  understand  how  John  could  have 
been  such  a  little  Pagan.  He  has  always  seemed  so  big  and 
so  steady  I  should  have  as  soon  thought  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  bein^  in  disgrace.' 

'  When  did  this  desperate  character  cease  to  be  a  Pagan  and 
become  an  Archbishop  ? '  asked  Antonia. 

'  With  the  apprehension  that  life  is  not  beer  and  skittles,  I 
suppose,'  said  Owen,  smiling.  'Poor  Jack  !  he  must  have  got 
used  early  to  patiently  taking  the  kicks  while  I  picked  up 
the  ha'pence.' 

'  One  does  what  one  likes,'  said  Antonia. 

'  He  has  not  done  at  all  what  he  likes,  sticking  to  that  brute 
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of  a  London  office,'  said  Owen,  ^  when  all  the  bent  of  his  nature 
was  another  way.* 

'  Owen,  I  am  sure  John  likes  his  work,'  said  Mary. 

*  Are  you  ? '  he  answered. 

*  What  is  his  bent  ?'  asked  Antonia. 

*  Construction,'  said  Owen. 

'  Is  he  not  constructing  an  ideal  factory  ?' 

*  Oh,  he  is  better  off  now,  perhaps.  Jack  has  plenty  of  stay- 
ins  power,  and  ever3^hin^  comes  to  the  man  who  waits,  doesn't 
it  f  But  it  is  rough  on  mm  all  the  same  to  peg  away  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  the  wrong  trade.     Jack  is  a  bom  engineer.' 

'  I  should  have  thought  a  bom  diplomatist,'  said  Antonia, 
*from  your  description  of  the  way  he  introduced  the  eight- 
hours  experiment.' 

Owen  s  laughing  glance  went  towards  Mr.  Tenterden  on  in 
front.  *  Yes,  that  was  a  triumph  of  address.  But  he  would  not 
have  done  it  if  he  had  not  Known  it  would  pay,  and  been 
determined  it  should  pay.     He  would  not  care  a  damn  for 


the  men — oh,  I  beg  your  pardon — beside  any  serious  risk  to 

lildren,  he  would  keep  his  ph 
how  :  and  that  is  all  his  notion  of  morality. 


Mary  and  the  children,  he  would  keep  his  place  for  them,  any- 


*Then  would  you  not  care  a  damn,'  said  Antonia  sweetly, 
*  for  Mary  and  the  children  beside  the  men  ? ' 
'  It  is — a  difficult  question,'  said  Owen. 

*  You  need  not  pretend  that  you  would  even  consider  it,'  said 
Mary,  *  you  would  sacrifice  everything  to  your  notions.' 

*  Well,  it  is  a  question  Jack  would  not  consider,  at  all  events,' 
said  Owen  ;  *  it  does  not  admit  of  argument  to  his  mind  One 
could  only  point  out  how  very  inconsistent  that  is.' 

*  One  must  be  inconsistent,'  said  Antonia. 

*  Why,  then  ? '  asked  Owen. 

*  Owen  is  impossible,  you  know  he  is,  Tony,'  said  Mary  im- 
patiently ;  '  if  he  came  into  half  the  county  to-morrow  he  would 
not  think  his  propertjr  consistent  with  the  commonwealth  or 
the  Land  Nationalisation,  or  some  such  nonsense,  and  before 
the  week  were  out  he  would  not  have  a  penny.  Owen,  I  am 
sorry  we  went  into  Maes-y-Wem ;  I  am  afraid  John  will  not  be 
pleased.' 

*  Bosh,  Mary  ! '  said  Owen.  *  Who  would  be  pleased  if  Dilys 
had  rheumatic  fever  ? '  He  ran  on  and  chased  jDilys  down  the 
road,  until  after  many  doublings  and  twistings,  with  loud  yells 
from  her,  she  was  caught :  all  much  to  Mr.  Tenterden's  dis- 
satisfaction, not  appeased  when  at  length  Owen  went  on  quietly 
ahead  with  Dilys  hanging  on  his  arm  and  chatting  to  him. 

*Then,  Mary,  did  you  live  there  once,  at  Maes-y-Wern  ?' 
asked  Antonia. 

*  I  was  bom  there,'  said  Mary. 
In  that  dreadful  house  ! '  said  Antonia,  *  you  never  said  you 

there.' 

do  not  remember  the  house  at  all,  I  am  younger  than  the 
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boys,  you  know.  I  do  not  remember  my  father.'  She  too  looked 
back  along  the  road  as  Owen  had  dona  *  Poor  father !  poor 
dear ! '  she  said  softly.  *  Nobody  ever  spoke  to  me  about  rum 
except  my  mother  just  once  or  twice.  1  did  not  know  the  boys 
recollected  him  so  well,  though  my  mother  said  Owen  was  very 
fond  of  him.' 

'  It  is  such  a  strange  house/  said  Antonia ;  '  such  strange 
people,  Mary.    I  am  fn^htened  of  it.' 

Mary  looked  doubtfullv  at  Mr.  Tenterden,  who  had  resumed 
the  stiff  disapprobation  he  had  shown  all  day,  with  now  an 
addition  of  displeasure  when  he  looked  upon  Antonia. 

*  Do  not  speak  of  it,  dear,  before  him,'  whispered  Mary. 

*  But,  Mary,  why  not,  why  not  ? '  asked  Antonia  :  *  is  it  dis- 
graceful to  be  like  that  woman  ?  Was  she  wicked  ?  she  does  not 
look  it.' 

*  I  do  not  think  you  are  so  like  her  now,'  said  Mary,  *  but  my 
cousin  would  not  like  you  to  have  any  supposed  resemblance 
to  those  people.* 

To  all  her  Questioning  Owen  and  Mary  returned  evasive 
answers,  and  Mary  interfered  when  Alice  would  have  told  her 
all  she  knew  of  Morgan  Yaughan.   That,  however,  was  not  much. 

*I  never  was  told  anything,'  said  Alice.  *I  know  Mrs. 
Townley  had  a  sister  Hose  who  was  killed  somehow,  and  their 
old  home  was  at  the  white  farm  with  the  fir  trees  high  on  the 
hillside.  Do  you  remember  ? '  Antonia  remembered.  She  had 
stood  that  morning  by  a  very  little  quaint  lonely  chapel  on  the 
rough  field  road  which  led  up  the  glen  to  the  disused  quarries, 
and  she  had  thought  no  house  to  be  within  many  miles  of  it, 
until,  turning  from  the  brawling  stream  where  the  brown  water 
foamed  over  dark  mossv  rocks,  she  saw  beyond  the  red  earth 
bank  and  the  young  ash  trees  in  a  glimpse  of  emerald  field 
a  white  house  gabled  behind  the  Scotch  firs  and  the  strong 
stone  walls,  and  backed  by  crags  all  wooded  ^eenish- violet 
against  the  distant  ^ray  and  purple  mountains,  the  giant 
cumulus  clouds  and  bright  blue  sky. 

Antonia  walked  on  with  Mary.  *  I  am  distracted  with  curi- 
osity, Mary,  and  you  must  tell  me  all  you  know  about  those 
people  at  Maes-y-Wern.  I  could  not  go  away  comfortably 
leaving  unsolved  mysteries  behind  me.' 

*But  you  are  not  going  away,'  said  Mary.  *Now  you  are 
engaged  to  Cousin  George, Tony,  you  will  give  up  your  teaching 

'     * '    '  )n.' 

and 


very 

'  This  week  ! '  cried  Mary. 

*And  Mary,'  said  Antonia,  *I  am  not  going  to  marry  Mr. 
Tenterden  after  all.' 

*  Not  going  to  marry  Mr.  Tenterden,'  said  Mary  in  bewilder- 
ment ;  *  then  why  did  you  say  you  would  V  In  an  instant  she 
dimpled  into  a  smile  and  put  her  arm  in  Antonia's  as  she  looked 


^ 
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towards  Owen  walking  on  in  front  with  Dilys ;  her  satisfaction 
evident  with  her  sudden  thought,  then  it  is  Owen  ! 
Antonia  guessed  her  theory. 

*  Nobody  wants  me  except  Mr.  Tenterden,  Mary,  and  I  find 
I  don't  want  him,  so  I  shall  not  marry  any  one,  you  sea' 

*  Oh  well,  we  shall  see,'  said  Mary. 

'  No,  you  will  not,  Mary,'  said  Antonia  seriously. 

Mary  looked  vexed.  *  Then  why  are  you  not  going  to  marry 
Mr.  Tenterden  ?    I  really  do  not  understand  you,  Tony.' 

^  I  do  not  see  how  you  should.  I  cannot  at  all  understand 
myself,'  said  Antonia. 

*  If  you  are  so  extraordinarily  changeable  there  is  no  trust- 
ing you,'  said  Mary,  and  dropping  Antonia's  arm,  she  added, 
'  and  I  must  say  I  think  it  is  not  at  all  nice  of  you  to  Cousin 
George.' 

*  I  Know  it  is  not,'  said  Antonia. 

*  Then  why  are  you  so  capricious  ? '  asked  Mary.  *  You  are 
really  very  difficult,  Tony.' 

Antonia  walked  on  silently  and  looking  very  woebegone. 
*  Don't  be  angry,  Marv,'  she  ventured  presently. 

*  It  is  simply  horria  for  Cousin  George,'  said  Mary.  *  I  do  not 
think  other  people  should  be  made  to  look  ridiculous  because 
you  do  not  know  your  own  mind  for  two  days,  absolutely  two 
days,  together.' 

It  was  a  weary  way  under  the  shadow  of  the  gloomy  hills. 

*  The  girls  seem  very  tired,'  said  Mrs.  Owen  to  John  as  they 
were  waiting  for  the  others  to  come  down  to  dinner.  *They 
were  caught  in  that  heavy  shower,  and  the  expedition  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  success.  You  were  not  here,  John,  when 
Mr.  Tenterden  announced  his  surprising  news  yesterday.  Who 
do  you  think  the  second  Mrs.  Tenterden  is  to  be  ? ' 

John  leant  back  against  the  mantelpiece  and  looked  at  her 
deliberately. 

*  You  would  never  guess,'  said  Mrs,  Owen.    *  Miss  Smith.' 
*Yes,'  said    John,   as  he  was    expected    to    reply,   *Owen 

imagined  so.' 

'  Owen ! '  said  Mrs.  Owen  ;  *  well,  they  have  certainly  been 
excellent  friends,  Miss  Smith  and  Owen.  Perhaps  she  will  have 
less  time  to  give  him  now.  She  will  be  a  connection  of  yours, 
you  see.' 

*  You  do  not  seem  pleased,'  said  John. 

*  My  opinion  does  not  signify,'  said  Mrs.  Owen  ;  *she  will  be 
no  connection  of  mine.  1  have  been  telling  John,'  she  said  as 
Mr.  Tenterden  entered,  *  of  your  news  yesterday ;  he  was  not 
here,  you  know.' 

*  News  ? '  said  Mr.  Tenterden  blankly. 

*  Yes  ;  your  engagement  to  Miss  Smith,'  said  Mrs.  Owen. 
*0h.     Ah.     Yes,' said  Mr.  Tenterden. 

John  had  removed  to  the  window,  where  he  stood  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  out,  and  making  no  proffer  of 
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congratulation.  However,  Mr.  Tenterden  did  not  seem  to 
require  any,  sitting  contemplating  his  boots  in  a  profound  ab- 
straction. To  them  enterea  Antonia.  Mr.  Tenterden  sat  still 
eyeing  her  with  gloomy  disapprobation,  something  of  suspicion 
as  she  came  across  the  room.  It  was  John  who  brought  her 
chair  forward  with  his  usual  impassive  manner  ;  she  sat  down, 
looking  a  little  embarrassed. 

*  I  fear  you  are  quite  tired,*  said  Mrs.  Owen. 

'  *  Yes,'  said  Antonia,  horribly  uncomfortable  with  the  three  of 
them.  She  moved  her  chair  so  that  she  could  see  John.  *  Did 
you  hear  we  took  shelter  at  Maes-y-Wern  ? '  she  asked. 

*  At  Maes-y-Wei"n  ! '  said  Mrs.  Owen. 

John  remained  looking  out  of  the  window,  but  Antonia  was 
aware  he  attended. 

*  We  created  auite  a  sensation  there,'  said  Antonia ;  *  at 
least  I  did.  I  did  not  know  you  usea  to  live  there,  Mr. 
Tenterden. 

*  I  live  there  ! '  ejaculated  Mr.  Tenterden. 

'  I  was  speaking  to  Mr.  John,'  said  Antonia. 

*  1  beg  your  pardon,'  said  John,  turning  round  from  the 
window,  *  you  were  saying ' 

*  Only  you  used  to  live  there  ? '  said  Antonia. 

*  A  very  long  time  ago,'  said  John  ;  *  but  what  a  lovely  evening 
after  the  rain.  You  must  come  out  on  the  terrace  after  dinner/ 
he  said  to  Mrs.  Owen  ;  *  you  have  not  been  out  to-day  at  alL' 

*I  want  to  know  about  Maes-y-Wern,'  said  Mrs.  Owen 
anxiously. 

*  Oh  yes,'  said  Antonia ;  *  do  you  know  there  is  a  mysterious 
portrait  there,  and  it  is  exactly  like  me ;  at  least  they  all  said 
so.    It  was  well  painted.' 

*What  do  you  mean? — what  do  you  mean?'  asked  Mrs. 
Owen. 

John  crossed  the  room  to  her  side,  placing  a  footstool  for  her. 
Mrs.  Owen  looked  at  Mr.  Tenterden. 
*It  is  remarkably  like  her,'  he  said. 

*  Rose  Vaughan  ! '  Mrs.  Owen  said  in  almost  a  whisper.  She 
leaned  forward  looking  at  Antonia  breathlessly.  *  I  knew  it ! ' 
she  said. 

John  stood  still  by  her  chair. 

*  Likenesses  are  such  unaccountable  things,'  he  said  smoothly ; 

*  but  it  is  so  very  inhospitable  a  circle  at  Maes-y-Wem,  I  am 
surprised  any  one  thougnt  of  going  thera' 

Antonia  made  no  explanation,  being  interested  in  Mary's 
prophetic  fear  that  John  would  be  oispleased  :  he  was  cUs- 
pleased. 

*  It  was  Dilys,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden ;  *  she  fell  into  a  ditch  and 
had  to  get  dried  somewhere.' 

'  I  hope  she  is  all  right,'  said  John,  though  Antonia,  keeping 
her  regard  on  him,  was  quite  sure  he  longed  to  shake  Dilya. 

*  I  am  afraid  they  did  not  make  you  very  welcome  at  Maes-y- 
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Wern.  Ah,  here  is  Mary,  and  we  never  wait  for  Owen,  especi- 
ally as  I  have  brought  the  book  box  in  from  Dinas,  Alary. 
Come,  grandmother. 

*  I  reallv  do  not  think  I  can,  John.'  said  Mrs.  Owen.  But 
presently  he  brought  her  with  a  little  accentuation  of  that 
manner  which,  to  Antonia's  mind,  was  so  pleasing  in  him,  kind, 
attentive,  illustrative  of  a  beautiful  relationship,  the  indulgence 
corrected  here  with  a  little  touch  of  respect  innnitely  becoming 
in  one,  Antonia  thought,  too  inclined  to  a  patronising  attitude 
with  his  womenfolk. 

Mrs.  Owen  was  very  much  upset  and  said  nothing,  looking 
at  Antonia  once  or  twice  with  eyes  filling  with  tears.  Mr. 
Tentorden  was  plunged  in  gloom.  Marv  was  tired,  vexed  with 
Antonia,  disappointed,  ana  Antonia,  daunted  by  the  resolute 
manner  in  which  John  joined  Owen  and  Mary  in  ignoring 
Maes-y-Wem,  did  not  care  to  speak ;  and  so  they  all  left  the 
entire  burden  of  entertainment  to  John,  for  in  the  hour  of  need 
Owen  was  altogether  abstracted  from  mundane  considerations 
by  the  untimely  arrival  in  the  book  box  of  a  new  work  on  the 
Hegelian  philosophy,  and  ate  his  dinner  absently  with  his  mind 
lodged  in  that  serener  clime  to  which  Antonia  had  before  re- 
ferred it,  quite  unconscious  of  the  warring  elements  around  this 
table  or  of  any  interest  in  John's  perfect  nonchalance.  Mr. 
Tenterden  followed  Mrs.  Owen  into  the  drawing-room  when 
she  left  the  table.  Antonia  felt  out  of  tune  with  every  one  of 
them.  She  hesitated  on  the  broad,  deep  landing  looking  out  of 
the  little  open  casement  upon  the  quaint  old  garden.  The  cool 
evening  air  invited  her,  she  longed  to  be  alone  out  there  in  the 
quietness  to  puzzle  out  some  clue  to  all  this  mystery ;  but  what 
was  Mrs.  Owen  saying  to  Mr.  Tenterden  ?  She  looked  towards 
the  deep-recessed  doorway ;  should  she  go  boldly  in  and  ask 
them  ?  In  the  shadow  something  white  lay,  she  picked  it  up, 
Mrs.  Owen's  handkerchief,  and  opening  the  door  she  went  in. 
Mr.  Tenterden's  chair  was  drawn  close  to  Mrs.  Owen's ;  evi- 
dently they  were  much  engrossed ;  obviously  embarrassed  as 
Antonia  came  down  the  long  room  with  her  head  carried  de- 
fiantly. Mrs.  Owen  took  the  handkerchief  with  faltering 
thanks.  Mr.  Tenterden  would  not  meet  Antonia's  questioning 
look.  She  went  to  the  piano,  lingering  to  turn  a  page  or  two 
of  music,  and  still  they  kept  an  uneasy  silence.  She  looked 
again  towards  them,  but  sne  wanted  courage  or  patience  to 
speak  once  more  ;  she  felt  they  were  hostile  :  she  left  them,  and 
putting  a  shawl  over  her  head,  went  out  alone  in  the  garden. 
There  was  an  arbour  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  prim  walks,  and 
seeking  this  she  sat  there  looking  through  the  thick  greenery 
to  the  fountain  splashing  beyond  the  holly-tree  birds.  Her 
head  was  perplex^  recalling  the  afternoon's  adventures,  when 
I)resently  she  heard  Mr.  Tenterden  speaking,  and  vexed  he 
■  ould  be  there,  she  drew  back  that  he  might  pass  by  not  seeing 

r.    Instead  of  walking  on  he  paused  by  the  arbour. 
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*  There  is  a  fatal  probability  in  it  from  what  Mrs.  Owen  says, 
he  said ;  '  the  name,  Smith  too,  the  father  she  has  never  seen, 
the  mother  dead,  the  likeness  too  unmistakable  altogether. 
Of  course  I  must  make  inquiry  ;  I  nmst  get  to  the  bottom  of  it. 
Why  cannot  you  speak  up,  John  ?  You  know  I  am  to  marry 
the  girl,  and  yet  you  will  not  speak  !    Good  heavens !  * 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

'  If  the  conclusion  would  be  distressing,'  said  John  in  a  low 
voice,  *  why  should  you  go  out  of  your  way  to  seek  it  ? ' 

*  If  it  would  be  distressing !  *  said  Mr.  Tenterden  ;  *if— if  she 
should  be  Morgan  Vaughan's  daughter  ! ' 

*  You  have  no  right  to  suppose  I  know  anything  about  it,' 
said  John.  *  You  placed  a  construction,  on  my  words  you  were 
not  justified  in  doing.' 

*  I  shall  certainly  not  rely  on  you  for  information,'  said  Mr. 
Tenterden.     *  What  a  hideous  state  of  things  ! ' 

*  Suppose  you  can  prove  it  ? '  asked  John. 
There  was  a  pause. 

*  God  help  me  ! '  said  Mr.  Tenterden.  *  You  are  right  I  sup- 
pose I  must  make  the  best  of  it.     I  am  to  marry  her.' 

*  Perhaps  you  could — arrange  otherwise,'  saia  John. 

*  How  could  I  ? '  asked  Mr.  Tenterden  ;  *  she  has  my  word.  I 
cannot  go  back  on  my  word.' 

Another  silence. 

*  No ;  that  is  not  possible,  John ;  you  know  that  of  me,  I 
am  sure,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden  again.  *  If  her  father  is  ten  times 
the  thief,  the  swindler,  the  outrageous  blackguard  Morgan 
Yaughan  was,  she  has  my  word,  and  I  shall  keep  it.' 

*  I  believe  you  are  a  good  fellow,'  said  John  reluctantly. 

*  I  am  good  to  stick  to  what  I  say,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden.  He 
went  a  few  ste^  and  then  returned. 

*  Mind  you,  John,  if  you  do  know  the  rights  of  it,  you  are 
acting  very  shabbily  by  me  in  not  speaking  up.  I  do  not  know 
if  you  have  any  eyes  in  your  head  at  all,  but  if  you  have  you 
must  have  seen  (5wen  is  clean  gone  on  her.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  know,  but  if  there  is  anything  in  it  you  might 
have  spoken  out  for  Owen's  sake ;  that  is  hardly  a  suitable 
notion,  I  should  think,  for  your  father's  son  and  her  father's 
daughter,  is  it  ? ' 

*  I  think  you  are  quite  mistaken  with  regard  to  Owen,*  said 
John. 

*  Oh,  am  I  ? '  said  Mr.  Tenterden.  *  I  beg  to  think  diflferently 
from  you,  then.     I  am  sure  of  it.' 

*  It  is  not  possible  ! '  cried  John  with  a  ring  of  passion  in  his 
voice. 

'There  now,  the  way  you  say  that,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden, 
*  convinces  me  that  somehow  or  another  you  do  know  all  the 
rights  of  it.  Or  why  should  it  matter  to  you  if  Owen  did  fall 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her  ? ' 

Antonia  heard  John  grind  his  heel  into  the  pebbled  walk  as 
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he  turned  abruptly  with  a  muttered  cui*se.  Mr.  Tenterden 
took  the  path  in  front  and  John,  to  escape  him,  pushed  back 
the  creepers  with  a  rough  hand  and  entered  the  arbour.  He 
started  to  see  Antonia  :  she  held  her  finger  up  in  warning. 

John  flung  himself  on  the  other  ena  of  the  seat  and  they 
were  both  silent,  listening  to  Mr.  Tenterden's  retreating  foot^ 
steps  crunching  along  the  path. 

I  heard  you  talking/  then  Antonia  said,  and  crept  along 
the  seat  to  John.     *  Do  you  know  ? '  she  asked. 

John  gave  a  swift  look  at  her,  and  out  again  to  the  garden. 

*  Was  my  father  that  ? '  asked  Antonia.  *  Was  he  a  swindler 
as  he  said  ?  was  he  Morgan  Yaughan  ?  Ah  !  you  will  not 
answer  me,'  she  said  after  a  moment's  pause.  *  You  forget  I 
shall  learn  everything  from  Mrs.  Yaughan-  You  cannot  prevent 
that.' 

*No,'  said  John  looking  on  the  ground,  *I  cannot  prevent 
that.'  He  still  looked  down  as  he  asked  with  almost  lorcibly 
restrained  eagerness :  *  Owen — you  heard  what  he  said  of 
Owen  ? ' 

*Owen  ?'  said  Antonia,  *  what  of  Owen  V  and  remembering, 

*  Oh,  that  is  not  true.  You  need  not  fear  your  father's  son  can 
see  in  me  more  than  that  I  am  my  father's  daughter.' 

John  spoke  low  :  '  He  should  know  no  more,  he  said. 

*  You  know  no  more,'  retorted  Antonia.  *  I  see  how  you  have 
judged  me  from  the  first.  I  do  not  know  what  wrong  my  father 
did  to  yours,  but  I  know  you  have  never  forgiven  me.  What 
he  was  I  must  be :  heredity  foredooms  me,  I  suppose  :  it  is  a 
more  cruel  predestination  tnan  Calvin  ever  dreamed  of.' 

She  held  back  a  branch  of  vine  leaves  from  the  entrance  as 
she  stood,  her  eyes  shining  with  tears,  but  of  indignation.  He 
sat  still  on  the  seat  and  listened  to  her,  all  his  attitude  of  strong 
restraint. 

*  I  do  not  recognise  you  when  they  speak  of  you,'  she  said, 

*  that  you  are  kind,  you  are  unkind  to  me :  it  is  all  your 
endeavour  to  be  just,  you  were  never  just  to  me.  You  look 
upon  me  always  with  suspicion :  you  expect  me  to  be  facile, 
to  be  insincere.  What  is  it  to  be  sincere,  then  ?  How  are  you 
to  judge  ?  Do  you  forget  it  is  your  own  prophet  says  there  is  a 
sincerity  which  is  only  self-conceit  ?  Shall  1  acknowledge  you 
sincere  V 

John  looked  up  at  her  and  Antonia  drew  back  seeing  a 
beautiful  country  far  afield  from  her  and  herself  gazing 
at  it  in  unimaginable  hazard  from  the  very  brink  of  a 
precipice. 

lie  stood  u])  tall  by  her.  *  You  play.  You  know  you  count 
me  in  too  with  your  subjects.'  Antonia  still  in  a  tumult  of 
startled  feeling,  of  anger,  of  mortification,  of  indignant  reproach, 
of  passionate  appeal,  looked  straight  before  her.  '  You  know  I 
wait  for  your  smile,  that  I  would  pay  you  any  price  for  it — and 
estimate  its  real  value  all  the  while.    You  know  I  am  at  your 
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feet,  your  slave  for  all  I  am  worth,  not  much — while  you  keep 
me  at  your  level.  I  have  no  resolution,  no  hearing  for 
reason,  for  sense,  for  everything  that  should  drive  me  out 
from  you.' 

He  spoke  and  Antonia  stood  silent,  looking  down.  Then 
she  hela  back  the  branches  slowly  and  went  out  of  the  arbour 
and  down  the  pebbled  walk.  ]?or  a  few  steps  he  followed 
her  ;  then  he  heard  Mr.  Tenterden  calling  him  and  stayed. 

*  Here,  John,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden,  and  came  across  the  garden 
to  hira  ;  ^  look  at  that,'  he  said  when  he  had  reached  him  and 
walked  beside  him  in  the  path.  '  She  sent  me  that.  You  see 
she  knows  the  truth  of  it.    Poor  little  girl ! ' 

John  took  the  letter  Antonia  had  written. 
Mr.  Tenterden  put  the  ring,  at  which  he  had  looked  with 
some  sentiment,  in  his  pocket. 

*  You  see,'  he  said,  *  sne  has  found  it  out.  Now,  John,  did  you 
know  it?' 

John  stood  holding  the  little  note  in  his  hand.  *I  have 
known  for  some  years,  he  said,  *  that  she  was  Morgan  Vaughan's 
daughter.' 

*  And  you  allowed  Mary  to  strike  up  a  friendship  with  her, 
you  let  her  come  here ;  and  Owen,  I  told  you  what  I  thought 
of  Owen  ;  she  gave  this  to  him  for  me,  you  know  what  I  told 
you,  John/  he  ended  abruptly  as  Owen  joined  them. 

John  kept  the  letter  close  in  his  hand  and  looked  earnestly 
at  Owen. 

*  Poor  dear  little  girl,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden  ;  *  after  all  it  is  not 
her  fault  either  that  she  had  such  a  scoundrel  for  her  father.' 
He  bequeathed  a  sigh  to  Antonia's  memory.  *  She  says  at  once,' 
said  Mr.  Tenterden,  alluding  to  the  letter  with  a  regretful  com- 
placency, *at  once  that  it  is  impossible.  She  could  not  act 
oetter  :  directly  she  knows,  she  feels  at  once  what  is  due  to 
me.  Well,  well,'  he  sighed  again  as  they  moved  along  the  path. 
*I  shall  leave  here  to-morrow  morning.  You  can  take  me 
into  Dinas  with  you,  John,'  said  Mr.  Tenterden ;  *  it  is  very 
painful  all  this.  If  I  were  to  think  only  of  mv  own  feeling  for 
this  poor  little  girl,  but  that  is  impossible.  We  will  drop  the 
subject,  if  you  please.' 

*  Yes,  there  is  an  end  of  it,'  said  Owen,  *  let  it  be.' 

Mr.  Tenterden  half  turned  to  look  at  Owen,  impressed  by 
the  impatience  in  his  voice,  and  looked  significantly  at  John. 

*  It  IS  at  an  end,'  he  said,  *  but  if  Jonn  had  possessed  the 
slightest  discretion  I  could  have  been  spared  much.  I  see  the 
uselessness  of  recriminating  now,  John,  out  I  must  say  this  far, 
that  you  are  to  be  thanked  for  the  whole  business.  We  shall 
have  an  early  start  for  Dinas,  I  suppose  ? ' 

He  went  into  the  house.  Owen  put  his  hand  on  John's 
shoulder,  and  thoy  turned  down  the  garden  again. 

*  You  are  very  silent.  Jack,'  said  Owen,  *  how  did  you  come  to 
know  of  it  at  all  ? ' 
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*  That  was  simple  enough,'  said  John  quietly.  He  stopped 
and  shook  himself  roughly  free  of  Owen,  and  walked  on. 

Owen  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  walked  by  his  side. 

'As  a  matter  of  fact,'  said  Owen,  'she  gave  me  the  letter 
this  morning  before  ever  we  went  to  Maes-y-Wem.  Qeorge 
Tenterden  is  on  the  wrong  track  altogether,  but  he  may  as 
well  keep  on  it.    It  pleases  him,  and  it  don't  signify  to  her.' 

*What  do  you  sayl'  asked  John  turning  suddenly:  *how 
could  she  write  that  if  she  did  not  know)  She  said  in  it 
that  she  had  not  known.' 

'I  do  not  know  what  she  said,'  said  Owen,  'but  she  told 
me,  that  is  to  say  she  sort  of  intimated  she  had  changed  her 
mind.' 

'She  told  you  !  *  John  scowled. 

'  Yes,  she  told  me  so,'  said  Owen,  '  and  it  is  certain  that  then 
she  had  never  heard  the  name  of  Morgan  Vaughan.  And 
Jack.  I  cannot  believe  this  at  all — ^that  Tony — it  is  not 
credible ! ' 

John  walked  on  moodily,  silent. 

'  Isn't  it  possible  there's  some  mistake  ? '  asked  Owen. 

No  answer. 

*  How  did  she  find  out  ? '  asked  Owen  ;  *  certainly,  you  would 
not  tell  her.  I  say,  Jack  !  how  did  you  come  to  know  of  it  1 
I  cannot  believe  it  of  Tony.  That  damned  scoundrel !  Are  you 
sure?' 

John  turned.  *For  Grod's  sake,'  he  said,  'get  out,  Owen,  and 
leave  me  to  myself  ! ' 
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CHAPTER  I 

Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance. 

While  she  was  wondering  how  she  should  get  to  Maes-y-Wem 
to  speak  with  Mrs.  Vaughan,  Antonia  remembered  there  was  a 
carrier's  cart  which  left  the  village  very  early  in  the  morning 
to  go  to  Dinas.  All  the  stupid  hours  of  a  sleepless  night  she 
planned  her  journey,  but  at  last  she  slept,  to  find  when  she 
awoke  that  she  must  naste  to  be  in  time. 

She  slipped  out  of  the  house  and  tlirough  the  yard,  where 
Evans  was  already  grooming  Idwal  for  John's  early  drive  to 
Dinas.  She  went  along  the  road,  for  if  the  cart  had  gone,  she 
determined  she  must  walk,  she  must  ^o  to  Maes-y-Wern ;  but 
as  she  toiled  up  the  road  which  went  like  a  terrace  on  the  hill- 
side above  the  rocky  beach  she  was  overtaken  by  the  carrier. 
Fatigued  by  even  the  short  distance  she  had  come,  she  stopped 
him,  and,  as  he  fortunately  spoke  English  well,  he  agreecf  to 
take  her  into  Dinas ;  and  she  was  glad  to  rest  in  the  lumbering 
cart,  jolting  along  so  slowly  on  the  mountain  road.  But  at  last 
the  hurrying  of  her  mind  paused  for  her  to  grow  impatient  with 
the  snail  s  pace  of  the  carrier. 

*  We  shall  never  get  there,'  she  said  ;  *  what  are  you  doing 
nowT 

The  carrier  drew  his  cart  on  one  side  of  the  road. 

*  It  is  Mr.  Tenterden  is  coming,'  he  said,  *  and  the  rich  gentle- 
man from  London  is  with  him,  I  think.' 

Antonia  drew  her  shawl  about  her  face  and  turned  her  head 
away  as  the  dog-cart  passed  them  quickly. 

*  It  was  the  London  gentleman  that  was  with  him  '  said  the 
carrier.  He  looked  inquisitively  at  Antonia,  adding,  *  \  ou  would 
have  gone  much  quicker  with  them.' 

*  But  I  am  not  going  with  them,  I  am  going  by  myself,'  said 
Antonia. 

*Mr.  Owen's  store  gets  on  weiy  said  the  carrier  presently, 
and  then  he  began  to  chuckle  a  little.  '  He's  a  queer  sort,  Mr. 
Owen,'  he  said. 

'You  think  so?'  asked  Antonia. 

'  He  stands  there  serving  out  behind  the  counter,'  said  the 
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carrier,  *  and  the  Owens  have  been  lords  of  the  manor  here,  ah, 
centuries.  Owen  of  Hendra  is  a  fine  old  name  ;  you  can't  put 
your  mind  to  a  time  when  there  were  not  Owens  at  Henara. 
But  there  was  queer  blood  came  into  the  family  with  his 
father/ 

*  Do  you  remember  his  father  ? '  asked  Antonia. 

*I  can  just  figure  him,'  said  the  carrier.  'Yes,  it  is  Mr. 
Owen  favours  him  ;  Mr.  John,  he  is  more  an  Owen,  he  is.' 

They  jogged  on  a  little  way  before  the  carrier  began  again  in 
his  slow  fashion — 

'He  is  a  queer  sort,  Mr.  Owen.  But  I  remember  him  a 
restless  little  chap,  so  high.  Mr.  John  and  he  would  sit  in  my 
mother's  cottage  asking  her  for  old  tales,  and  Mr.  John  would 
have  his  brother  put  the  poetry  into  English  for  him.' 

Antonia  smUed,  so  it  seemea  to  her  Owen  had  continued  in 
John's  service. 

*  Wild  slips  of  boys  they  were,'  said  the  carrier,  admonishing 
his  well-to-ao  horse  between  his  slow  sentences ;  '  but  Mr.  John 
grew  up  steady  enough.  He  is  as  good  as  his  word  any  time,  is 
Mr.  John,  and  he  will  not  put  his  hand  out  farther  than  he  can 
see.  Mr.  Owen  would  jump  a  league  forward  while  Mr.  John 
put  the  stepping-stones  together  and  went  safe.' 

*  Then  if  they  are  well  laid  they  make  a  path  for  other  people 
to  come  safely  too,'  said  Antonia. 

The  carrier  nodded.     *  Yes,  that  is  Mr.  John,'  he  said. 

'  Yet,'  said  Antonia,  '  some  one  must  go  first  to  see  if  it  is 
worth  while  making  a  road  at  all.' 

The  carrier  considered  this  a  little. 

'  I  was  in  the  "  Garthangarad  Arms  "  the  other  night,'  he  said, 
*  and  there  was  Henrjr  Williams  on  the  Llanfair  line,  over  there ; 
he  is  very  friendly  with  Mr.  Owen,  Williams.  He  made  a  speech 
about  the  House  of  Lords,  fine ;  he  gave  it  them,  I  can  tell  you. 
Mr.  John  he'd  looked  in  with  old  Williams,  wanting  Henrv : 
"  Hear,  hear,"  says  Mr.  John,  "  why  should  a  man  be  denied  a 
show  of  fireworks  ?  No  one  will  say  but  Henry  Williams  lets 
them  off  well.  The  question  is  with  regard  to  fireworks,  how 
far  you  are  to  approve  unproductive  expenditure"  Williams  is 
for  pulling  everything  down,  and  Mr.  John  is  for  construction- 
"that  is  the  profitable  thing,"  says  he,  "build  up  clean  ana 
strong,  and  keep  the  vermin  off  the  premises  •  there  comes  an 
end  to  the  usefulness  of  negation."  Old  Williams  goes  some- 
thing on  Mr.  John's  track  :  a  man's  work  lies  to  his  hand  and 
Gkxl?  above  all.  with  an  English  proverb  that  when  every  one 
sweeps  before  nis  own  door  there  will  be  a  clean  street ;  but 
that's  not  going  to  the  root.  They  got  on  combination,  "  What 
is  the  House  of  Lords  whatever,"  says  Mr.  Owen,  "  but  a  Trades 
Union?"  I  don't  say  I  am  against  a  second  chamber,'  said 
the  carrier,  'but,  as  Mr.  Owen  says,  "we  don't  want  a  lethal 
chamber."' 

'I  have  heard  Mr.  Owen  called  an  agitator,'  said  Antonia, 
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hastening  to  add  to  propitiate  the  carrier ;  *  of  course  I  know 
nothing  about  politics.' 

*How  should  you?'  asked  the  carrier,  acquiescent  in  her 
reasonableness  ;  *  it  is  not  womenfolks'  business.' 

Antonia  smiled  in  answer. 

*But  when  you  hear  Mr.  Owen  called  so,  ma'am,'  said  the 
carrier,  *  you  say  this  :  Mr.  Owen  don't  speak  nothing  but  the 
truth  when  all's  done,  and  I  never  heard  it  said  in  any  chapel 
yet  that  you  are  to  bespeak  the  devil  and  shame  the  truth. 
When  a  man  puts  in  his  whole  labour  that  takes  all  his  waking 
hours  and  leaves  him  no  scrap  of  time  to  be  a  man,  and  not  a 
working  machine,  and  gets  maybe  twelve  shillings  at  the  week's 
end,  or  his  nine  shillings  to  keen  his  wife  and  family  on,  it  don't 
take  much  agitation  to  make  him  see  he  ain't  well  off.  The 
chances  are,  ma'am,  he  might  see  it  without  anv  agitation  at  all.' 

*  Then  why  does  he  have  a  wife  and  family  V  asked  Antonia. 

*  There's  human  nature  to  reckon  with,  I  should  think,'  said 
the  carrier ;  *and  I  don't  know  why  a  farm-labourer  is  to  be  an 
angel  and  the  landlord  only  a  man,  and  perhaps  not  overmuch 
of  that' 

*  There  are  too  many  of  us,'  said  Antonia  ;  *  we  are  eating  each 
other  up.' 

*  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that,'  said  the  carrier,  *  though 
I  would  not  deny  there's  some  that  fatten  on  us.  You  ask  Mr. 
Owen,  ma'am,  and  1  believe  he'll  tell  you  there's  ^ood  fish  thrown 
into  the  Thames,  and  starving  wretches  looking  on ;  there's 
wholesome  fruit  left  rotting  in  the  orchards,  and  bits  of  children 
pining  for  it  in  the  baking  streets ;  there  are  not  more  men 
with  hardly  a  rag  to  their  backs  than  there  are  tailors  out  of 
work,  and  slop-shops  that  can't  do  business  and  go  bankrupt. 
No,  ma'am,  you've  got  a  good  riddle  to  answer  if  you  will  find 
out  how  over-proouction  and  over-population  agree  with  one 
another.  Ana  here  we  are  in  Din  as ;  where  will  you  get 
down  ? ' 

*  I  want  to  go  to  Maes-y-Wem,'  said  Antonia. 

*  To  Maes-y- W  ern  ! '  saia  the  carrier.  *  Why,  you  will  hear  Mr. 
Owen  called  something  more  than  an  agitator  there,  I  should 
suppose.  But  it  is  none  of  my  business.  It  will  be  nearest  for 
you  to  get  down  here,  and  it  is  a  good  way.  Do  you  know  the 
road?' 

*  Yes,'  said  Antonia,  *  I  have  been  before.' 

Paying  her  fare  she  bid  the  friendly  carrier  farewell,  and  set 
out  on  the  long  walk  to  Maes-y -Wern.  It  was  a  dull  gray  dav 
and  the  tide  was  low,  leaving  bare  wide  stretches  of  salt  marsh 
and  leaden-coloured  sand.  Antonia  listened  for  the  sea-gulls' 
harsh  cry,  and  paused  when  she  saw  a  heron's  flight ;  she  watched 
the  mist  come  down  and  hide  the  hills ;  she  lingered  by  the 
way,  trying  to  lengthen  out  the  time  when  she  should  come 
to  Maes-y- Wern ;  yet  she  had  been  impatient  with  the  slow 
travelling  of  the  carrier's  cart.     She  feared  to  proceed,  but  she 
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went  forward  as  if  when  she  hesitated  some  icy  hand  touched 
hers  and  beckoned  onward.  So  at  last  she  came  to  the  gate  of 
Maes-y-Wem.  She  went  along  the  neglected  carriage  drive, 
and  through  the  untidy  yard  to  the  back  entrance  of  tne  house. 
She  had  only  seen  the  place  under  an  overcast  skv ;  but  t<Mlay 
it  seemed  to  her  still  more  unkempt  and  dismal  than  befora 
The  thick  plantations  all  about  the  house  shut  out  the  view,  but 
over  the  tree-tops  she  saw  the  mist  wreaths  on  the  distant  nills. 
Here  in  the  yard  the  coach-houses  and  the  stables  looked  dis- 
mantled ;  one  roof  was  broken  through  and  showed  the  rafters, 
a  door  was  off  its  hinges;  the  yani  was  littered.  Antonia 
looked  up  at  the  house  where  a  broken  window  had  been 
stuffed  with  rags.  A  curse  was  on  the  place,  she  thought ;  alas ! 
was  it  on  her  too  ? 

She  raised  her  hand  to  knock  gaain,  and  started  when  she 
saw  Mr.  Vauehan  peering  at  her  through  an  upper  window  with 
his  wizened  face  and  little  ferret  eyes. 

Ellen  Vaughan  opened  the  door. 

*  Oh,  is  it  you  ? '  she  cried ;  *  hush  !  don't  say  that  you  were 
here  before.' 

Mr.  Vaughan  came  hurrying  down  the  stairway,  looking 
sharply  at  Antonia  with  something  as  she  thought  of  his  former 
consternation  at  her. 

*  The  young  lady  wants  to  know  the  way  up  the  glen,'  said 
Ellen. 

'What  for?'  asked  Mr.  Vaughan.  *What  are  you  going 
there  for  ? '  He  spoke  in  little,  snaps.  *  It  is  out  of  the  way 
to  come  hera  We  don't  have  strange  people  coming  here, 
we  don't  have  it.  You  must  go  away.  I'll  see  you  off  my 
grounds.' 

There  was  nothing  for  Antonia  but  to  follow  him  across  the 
dirty  yard.  Once  she  stopped.  '  I  am  tired,'  she  said  ;  '  cannot 
I  get  a  drink  of  milk  here  ? 

*  Milk,'  screeched  Mr.  Vaughan ;  *  we  are  likely  to  give  milk  to 
strangers,  we  are ! ' 

*  I  do  not  want  you  to  give  it,'  said  Antonia ;  *  I  would  pay 
you.' 

*  We  have  not  got  it,'  snapped  Mr.  Vaughan  ;  *  this  way  out, 
this  way.' 

'Well,  cannot  I  sit  down  and  rest  a  little  while?'  asked 
Antonia. 

*  Not  in  my  house,'  said  Mr.  Vaughan  ;  *  I  don't  have  any 
tramps  coming  about  my  place.' 

He  hobbled  quickly  alon^,  Antonia  rejoicing  to  see  that  he 
was  racked  with  rheumatism.  He  opened  a  side  gate  and 
almost  pushed  her  out  '  You  can  get  across  that  field,'  he  said, 
*  and  mmd  the  bull' 

Antonia  tried  to  open  the  gate  again,  but  he  held  it  fast. 

*  I  am  not  going  through  this  field,'  she  said. 

*You  are  trespassing,  you  are  trespassing  on  my  ground. 
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That's  the  quickest  way  off  it.  Show  your  face  here  af^ain  and 
1*11  prosecute  you  for  trespass,'  he  yelled  at  her.  Antoma  looked 
round  and  saw  no  bull,  so  she  consulted  her  dignity  and  walked 
forward.  He  remained  leaning  over  the  Rate  eveing  her.  She 
came  out  at  last  upon  the  road  and  walkeof  a  little  way,  thinking 
what  she  should  do  after  this  unexpected  rout.  She  was 
passing  a  little  cottage  and  answering  '  Gkxxl-day '  to  a  girl  at 
the  door  when  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  was  really  getting 
very  faint ;  she  had  eaten  nothing  and  come  many  miles.  The 
girl  willingly  brought  her  some  milk  and  allowed  her  to  sit 
down.  They  used  to  have  ginger-beer  for  sale,  she  explained, 
so  many  visitors  from  Dinas  came  that  way  to  the  waterfalls 
once,  but  Mr.  Vaughan  of  Maes-y-Wem  would  not  have  any 
one  crossing  his  land,  and  it  had  got  about  he  kept  a  bull  in 
the  first  field. 

'  I  heard  of  that,'  said  Antonia,  *  but  I  did  not  see  the  bull.' 

*  It  was  really  there  though,*  said  the  girl ;  Mr.  Vaughan  kept 
it  there  on  purpose.  *  He  was  so  strong  on  strangers/  and  this 
path  was  naturally  unpopular  now  with  the  visitors.  *  So  we 
don't  keep  any  more  ginger-beer,  ma'am.' 

'  Is  this  Mr.  Vaughan  demented  ? '  asked  Antonia. 
'  Oh,  ma'am,  he's  got  all  his  wits  about  him,'  answered  the 
young  woman ;  *  he's  a  rare  sharp  one  for  a  bargain.' 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Morgan  Vaughan  ? '  asked  Antonia. 
*Why,  ma'am,   there  are  not  many  in  the  countryside  as 

haven't,  more  to  their  hurt,'  said  the  young  woman  ;  *  my  father 
was  ruined  by  him  amongst  a  many  more.  He  was  fairly  well- 
to-do,  father  was,  and  he  put  all  he  had  in  Morgan  Vaughan's 
Company,  and  as  you  know,  ma'am,  it  was  a  terrible  ruination 
to  every  one  concerned  in  it' 

*  What  became  of  Morgan  Vaughan  ? ' 

*  Ah,  that's  what  many  would  like  to  know,'  said  the  young 
woman;  *but  father  was  never  much  for  minding  it.  "He 
can't  undo  what  he's  done,"  father  used  to  say  :  "  it  wouldn't 
give  my  hard  savings  back  to  me  if  they  got  him.  And  that's 
true,  ma'am.' 

*  And  that  was  this  man's  brother  ?    And  his  wife  ? ' 

*The  truth  was  never  known  about  her,  ma'ain,'  said  the 
young  woman,  *  and  it  is  never  likely  to  be  now.  But  it  was 
all  years  ago,  and  I  don't  know  the  rights  of  it  myself.' 

Antonia  found  she  could  learn  no  more,  and  a  little  rested 
she  retraced  her  steps  towards  Dinas.  She  halted  when  she 
reached  the  lodge  gates  of  Maes-y-Wern  ;  it  seemed  impossible 
to  return  without  having  questioned  Mrs.  Vaughan.  She  sat 
down  on  a  fallen  log  of  tree  by  the  roadside  and  looked  help- 
lessly at  the  gate.  When  she  had  waited  a  long  time  she  saw 
Ellen  come  down  the  drive  carrying  a  large  kitchen  chair.  She 
set  down  this  astonishing  burden  and  opened  the  gate,  when 
she  perceived  Antonia. 

'  Again  you  ! '  she  cried,  running  to  her  across  the  road. 
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'  I  am  waiting/  said  Antonia ; '  I  must  speak  to  your  mother 
if  I  wait  at  your  doors  all  day.' 

'  Oh,  well,  I  don't  know,  poor  mother  was  dreadfully  upset 
before/  said  Eiien. 

Antonia  held  her  by  the  apron. 

*  But  I  must  see  her,  I  must.    Do  manage  it  for  me  ! ' 

'  He  has  been  so  excited/  said  Ellen ;  '  we  have  had  a  dreadful 
time  with  him.  He  would  have  had  a  fit,  I  thought.  They  are 
all  crying  and  terrified  now,  so  he  feels  better.  And  it  was 
arranged  for  him  to  ^o  to  Dinas  to-day ;  he  made  a  barg[ain  with 
Roberts  for  it.  So  if  ^ou  will  hide  a  Httle  while,  I  might  see. 
Come  in  here,  and  get  m  at  the  back  of  those  bushes,  so.  Keep 
close  !  keep  still ! ' 

So  concealed  Antonia  saw  Mr.  Yaughan  of  Maes-y-Wem 
come  hobbling  down  the  drive  muttering  curses  as  he  came.  A 
cart  on  the  highroad  drew  up,  the  driver  called  out  in  Welsh 
and  Ellen  answered. 

'  I  have  half  a  mind  not  to  go ;  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  the  place — 
it  is  not  safe,'  said  Mr.  Yaughan,  looking  back  with  irresolution. 

*  Only  it  was  part  of  the  bargain  he  should  take  you  in  to- 
day,' said  Ellen  ;  *  and  he  won't  agree  for  any  other  time  perhaps. 
However,' — she  paused^  as  she  was  lifting  the  chair  into  the  cart 
and  set  it  down  again  in  the  road. 

*I  am,  cheated  whichever  way  I  turn— cheated  and  robbed  ! ' 
cried  Mr.  Yaughan. 

The  man  in  the  cart  demanded  apparently  the  reason  for  the 
delay,  and  again  Ellen  answered  him. 

'  Such  cursed  fools,'  said  Mr.  Yaughan ;  *  it  is  not  safe  to  leave 
them.    What  might  not  happen  with  such  cursed  fools  ? ' 

The  man  called  out  to  nim  impatiently.  Mr.  Yaughan, 
changing  his  mind  again,  cried  sharply  to  Ellen  to  put  the  chair 
in  the  cart  for  a  stupid  idiot  staring  about  her  like  that ;  so  the 
chair  was  lifted  up  again. 

*  I  will  hold  your  stick  while  you  get  up,'  said  Ellen. 

*  You  won't,'  he  snarled,  *  get  m  the  ^ate.' 

Ellen  obeyed,  and  Mr.  Yaughan  closing  the  gate  proceeded 
to  fasten  the  padlock  on  the  chain  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket  The  gate  was  fenced  with  twigs  and  bushes  thickly 
laced  through  the  bars  so  that  Antonia  could  no  longer  see  what 
he  was  doing  on  the  other  side,  but  she  understood  from  his 
groans  and  imprecations  that  he  was  clambering  into  the  cart, 
and  that  the  driver  who  appeared  distinctly  unfriendly  was  not 
rendering  him  any  assistance  ;  probably  that  had  not  been 
included  in  the  bargain. 

It  seemed  a  long  while  before  the  cart  was  driven  away,  and 
yet  a  few  moments  more  elapsed  before  Ellen's  laughing  face 
peered  on  Antonia  through  the  buslies. 

*  He  has  gone  away  with  the  key  in  his  pocket,'  she  said, 
yjut  you  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  gate.' 

They  walked  through  the  overgrown    tangled    shrubbery 
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together  and  Antonia   looked    pityingly  at   her   companion. 
*  And  that/  she  said,  *  is  jrour  father  ? ' 

*  That  is  mv  father/  said  Ellen ;  *  we  get  enough  to  eat  when 
we  can  trick  him,  but  he  is  so  sharp  it  is  difficult  to  trick  him. 
We  breathe  freely  when  he  goes  away  from  the  house.  I  do 
not  know  why  he  called  us  into  existence ;  we  are  prevented 
from  any  means  of  escape,  for  we  know  nothing,  are  taught 
nothing,  and  he  rails  at  us  tor  a  pack  of  idle  hussies  fawning  on 
him  for  food  when  we  should  be  getting  our  own  bread.' 

They  had  come  out  by  a  kitchen  garden  where  there  was  a 
long  range  of  glass  houses — ruins.  The  place  was  very  desolate. 
They  sat  down  on  the  stone  steps  of  a  great  conservatory,  some 
of  the  broken  glass  lying  about  the  ground,  the  steps  greened 
over  with  time  and  weather,  the  stones  all  cracked  across,  the 
mortar  crumbling  out. 

'  I  think  a  brutal  man  is  simply  one  who  is  more  honest  than 
others,'  said  Antonia  ;  *  they  all  think  what  he  expresses  openly.' 

*  What  do  they  think  V  asked  Ellen. 

'  That  woman  is  man's  helpmeet,'  said  Antonia^  '  to  help  him 
to  everything  he  wants  but  never  to  help  herselt.  I  doixt  say 
women  are  not  fools,  but — there  is  Mr.  John  Tenterden,  who 
is  so  broad-minded  a  man,  and  he  pays  his  women-workers 
less  money  for  the  same  work  and  the  same  time  than  he 
pays  his  men.  And  Owen  Tenterden,  who  has  no  prejudice, 
views  with  suspicion  the  adoption  by  womankind  of  man's 
competitive  principle ;  for  our  true  work,  Ellen,  is  so  noble 
and  so  beautiful  it  is  beyond  all  price ;  therefore  we  don't 
get  paid  :  we  have  all  the  nobility  and  the  men  have  all  the 
profit.  Now  there  are  so  many  of  us  that  we  are  not  wanted 
to  make  their  homes  noble  and  beautiful,  but  we  are  quite  a 
drug  in  the  market :  we  are  turned  out  as  your  father  turns  on 
you  for  a  pack  of  idle  hussies,  untrained  for  generations  of  us, 
untaught,  handicapped  by  nature,  and  therefore  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  men ;  to  such  chivalry  have  we  brought  the 
men  by  our  centuries  of  noble  and  oeautiful  influence  so 
precious  and  so  priceless.    Are  we  to  blame  ? ' 

*I  do  not  know,'  said  Ellen.     *  I  only  wisli  I  were  a  man.' 

*  That  is  like  the  Indian  mother's  cry  :  "  Let  not  my  child  be 
a  girl,  for  very  sorrowful  is  the  lot  of  a  woman."  And  so  it  is 
perhaps,  but  I  would  not  be  a  man  for  anything !  I  hate  men,' 
Antonia  ended  shortly. 

*  Ah,  but  you  can  help  yourself  perhaps ;  you  can  earn  your 
own  living  1 '  asked  Ellen. 

*  So  I  can  afford  to  hate  them  ? '  asked  Antonia  ;  *  there  is  a 
great  deal  unexpressed  but  understood  in  that,  Ellen.  Yes,  I 
have  a  trade  to  my  fingers,  but  it  is  a  poor  trade.' 

*  I  went  to  a  boarding  school  for  two  years,'  said  Ellen,  *  but 
I  did  not  learn  very  much.  I  was  not  paid  for,  and  Miss 
Burton  who  had  borrowed  money  from  my  father  made  it 
very  unpleasant  for  me,  because  he  was  so  unpleasant  to  her. 
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But  I  did  get  one  situation  to  help  in  the  house  and  be  a 
nursery  governess,  only  the  people  did  not  pay  me  anything/ 

*  Why  did  they  not  pay  you  anything?'  disked  Antonia  ;  *  did 
they  ofier  you  a  Christian  home  1 

'  Yes,  they  did.  But  how  did  you  guess  that  ? '  asked  Ellen. 
*  I  have  never  learned  anything  properly,'  she  added  sadly. 

'  Then  it  would  seem  you  could  only  be  a  nursery  governess/ 
said  Antonia:  'to  lay  the  first  and  most  abiding  strands  of 
character,  ana  help,  you  know,  in  the  noble  and  beautiful  work 
of  woman,  you  need  know  notning,  and  if  you  do  not  take  ser- 
vice with  Christians  this  time,  pernaps  you  might  earn  as  much 
as  ten  or  twelve  pounds  a  year. 

Ellen  sighed.  *And  I  want  to  help  my  sisters  so  much. 
Badly  off  as  I  am  I  have  had  advantages  compared  with  them. 
And  Lizzie  is  growing  up  so  rough  and  uncouth  and  talks  and 
jokes  with  the  farm-labourers.' 

*  She  loiows  where  there  is  a  market,'  said  Antonia,  *  and  you, 
dear,  you  who  try  to  be  self -helpful  and  earnest  and  good,  you 
will  find  no  market.    Am  I  not  an  encouraging  friend  ? ' 

She  held  her  hand  out  and  Ellen  took  it,  and  then  they  kissed 
each  other. 

*  I  am  eoing  back  to  London,  and  I  will  try  at  the  registry 
offices  and  see  if  I  can  hear  of  any  place  for  you.  If  you  could 
get  a  situation  where  you  might  have  a  little  time  to  yourself 
and  you  could  study  and  work  and  improve  yourself,  perhaps 
you  might  find  afterwards  a  better  post  and  make  your  lortune, 
EUen ! 

*I  would  be  quite  contented  with  twelve  pounds  meanwhile,' 
said  Ellen.  *  I  would  do  anything  if  I  could  get  any  hope  that  I 
could  send  Lizzie  to  school  somewhere,  where  she  would  learn 
and  be  a  lady.' 

'  I  believe  Lizzie  is  wise  in  her  generation,'  said  Antonia ; 
'ladies  are  rather  at  a  discount.  But  oh,  Ellen  !  why  did  your 
mother  marry  your  father  ?  What  did  she  see  in  him,  do  you 
think?' 

*I  never  thought  of  it,'  said  Ellen,  and  looked  gravely  at 
Antonia,  considering,  *  What  did  she  take  him  for  ? '  she  asked 
too :  'father  was  extraordinarily  put  out  at  seeing  you,'  she 
saia. 

Antonia  sighed  to  recall  her  personal  interests  in  Maes-y- 
Wem. 

'  Was  he  ?  and  why  was  he,  Ellen  ?' 

'  He  seemed  as  if  he  had  had  a  shock,'  said  Ellen.  '  He  barred 
the  gate,  and  when  he  got  near  to  the  house  again  he  had  to 
call  us  to  help  him  indoors.  He  was  trembling  and  clammy  * 
we  gave  him  brandy.  He  went  on  drinking,  and  got  excited 
and  was  almost  like  mad  with  us.  I  did  not  tell  poor  mother  it 
was  you,  but  I  think  she  guessed  it.  They  are  horror-struck  at 
you.     Why  ? ' 

*  Yes,  why  ? '  asked  Antonia. 
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*  I  am  afraid  it  will  upset  mother  to  see  you  again,'  hesitated 
Ellen. 

*  Do  vou  know  anything  ?    Can  you  tell  me  ? '  asked  Anton ia. 

*  No,  said  Ellen  ;  *  mother  never  spoke  to  us  of  Aunt  Rose, 
never.  Well,  then,  come  and  let  us  near  if  she  will  say  any- 
thing to  you.' 

They  moved  on,  crossed  the  yard,  and  went  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  n 

And  what's  her  history  ? 

Lizzie  Yatjohan,  setting  the  kettle  on  the  hob,  turned  re- 
proachfully. 

*  How  could  you  let  her  in.  Ellen  V 

*Do  not  be  angry  with  Ellen,'  said  Antonia.  *  I  was  deter- 
mined to  come.' 

Mrs.  Yaughan  looked  at  Antonia  with  dazed  and  tired  eyes, 
and  Antonia  took  her  hand.  *  I  must  come.  I  must  ask  you/ 
she  said,  *  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  How  is  it  I  am  connected  with 
this  place  and  with  Hendra  ? ' 

Mrs.  Yaughan  sat  down.  *  Oh,  after  all  tliase  years ! '  she 
cried  out. 

Antonia  sat  down  by  the  table  opposite  to  her,  and  Ellen  and 
Lizzie  drew  near. 

*  The  portrait/  said  Antonia  ;  *  who  was  she  ? ' 

*  It  was  Rose  Yaughan/  said  Mrs.  Yaughan. 

'What  then?'  asked  Antonia :  *tell  me  all  you  know  about 
her.' 

But  this  Mrs.  Yaughan  could  not  do  except  in  answers  to 
the  Questions  Antonia  plied. 

*  Where  did  she  live  ? ' 

*At  the  white  house  by  the  falls.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
would  be  called  in  English.' 

The  Yaughans  were  of  an  old  stock,  a  branch  of  a  race  once 

grosperous,  *of  grand  people  in  the  past,'  Mrs.  Yaughan  said, 
he  nad  never  known  Rose's  mother,  who  was  a  sea-captain's 
daughter,  and  had  money,  and  diea  leaving  the  two  girls, 
Sarah,  much  the  elder,  married  in  Liverpool,  and  Rose,  who  was 
her  father's  darling.  *He  was  close-hsted  with  otners,  but 
he  grudged  her  nothing  ;  she  came  and  went  as  she  liked,  and 
whatever  she  did  was  right  to  him.  She  was  a  pretty  girl  and 
she  had  a  sweet  voice.  She  used  to  sing  like  a  bird,  and  with 
her  laughing  and  her  songs  and  her  pretty  face  all  the  young 
men  about  Dinas  were  after  her,  and  Morgan  Yaughan  amongst 
them/ 

Morgan  Yaughan  and  his  brother  were  far-away  cousins  of 
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Rose's  father,  cousins  whose  family  had  falleu  to  very  low  estate, 
and  even  into  the  shadow  of  disgrace.  The  kinship,  sufficiently 
distant  in  fact,  was  disowned  by  the  proud  old  man,  who  lived 
with  his  pretty  daughter  in  the  white  house  by  the  falls  ;  but 
Morgan,  whose  singular  abilities  triumphed  over  all  discourage- 
ment and  disadvantage,  raised  himseli  step  by  step,  climbing 
the  social  ladder  steadily. 

*  He  had  gone  into  tlie  mills  as  a  boy,'  said  Mrs.  Vaughan, 
'  to  run  messages  and  sweep  the  office  out  and  such  like.  He 
was  a  sharp  lad,  and  Mr.  Edwardes  took  that  fancy  to  him  he 
put  him  on  first  to  this  place  and  then  to  that,  and  Morgan  did 
him  credit  whatever  he  was  put  to.  He  got  to  be  very  useful  to 
the  old  man ;  he  got  to  have  that  hold  over  the  business  that 
everything  was  pretty  well  in  his  hands.  He  rose  to  being 
asked  to  tea  at  the  rector's  house  and  wearing  a  frock-coat. 
He  aimed  high  and  he  worked  hard,  early  and  late  ;  his  whole 
mind  was  bent  on  it,  for  ever  studying  now  he  should  manage 
Mr.  Edwardes,  coax  a  bit,  get  matters  into  his  own  grip.  It 
came  in  time,  except  for  the  name  of  it  he  was  in  fact  the 
manager.' 

A  young  cousin  so  steady,  so  concentrated  in  purpose,  of 
a  position  rapidly  improving  in  the  town,  so  creditable  alto- 
gether, was  not  to  be  ignored.  Rose's  father  allowed  himself  to 
be  conciliated,  was  impressed  by  Morgan's  power,  thought  this 
a  man  likely  to  do  well  in  the  world  and  to  go  far,  and  having 
his  ambitions  for  the  pretty  Rose  he  became  Morgan's  partisan 
with  her.  Morgan  needed  influence,  for  Rose  did  not  look 
favourably  upon  him.  That  he  was  so  sharp,  that  he  was  so 
deep — recommendations  to  her  father— availed  not  with  her. 
The  glimpse  of  passion  was  a  vague  alarm  ;  she  had  no  fibre  of 
sympathy  with  a  nature  she  felt  to  be  ebb  and  flow  from  address 
to  unrestraint. 

It  was  a  part  of  Morgan's  ambition  to  marry  Rose,  leaving 
out  of  the  question  his  reeling  for  her ;  she  was  the  beauty  of 
the  countryside ;  old  Vaughan  was  esteemed  well-to-do,  and 
sure  to  do  well  by  her  ;  and  he  had  other  reasons  where  indeed 
none  were  wanted  to  strengthen  his  purpose.  As  he  advanced 
in  fortune  he  ignored  his  own  family,  though  he  made  some  use 
of  his  brother  William,  and  it  was  a  great  point  with  him  to 
make  alliance  with  those  Vaughans  who  had  carried  themselves 
so  loftily  to  him,  so  to  raise  himself  to  the  topmost  height  of  his 
little  world.  With  her  father's  good  word  and  no  other  suitor 
at  all  formidable  he  was  easy  in  his  mind  in  his  love  aflairs, 
and  although  Mr.  Edwardes  sometimes  developed  a  resistance 
to  oily  tyranny  and  endeavoured  to  keep  secrets  of  his  own 
in  the  business,  Morgan  generally  circumvented  him,  and  in 
their  little  games  of  stealth  with  stealth  flattered  himself  he 
knew  all  Mr.  Edwardes's  play.  Satisfied  in  this  conviction  he 
returned  to  Dinas  from  a  woll-earned  holiday  to  find  himself 
quite  out  of  court;  his  labour  of  years  ignored,  his  untiring 
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devotion  to  Mr.  Edwardes's  interests,  with  which  he  had  hoped 
to  bind  up  his  own,  forgotten ;  his  place,  his  influence,  all  his 
hopes  and  his  ambitions  swept  away. 

Mr.  Edwardes,  after  long  negotiation,  cleverly  concealed  from 
his  too  assiduous  subordinate,  had  come  to  a  final  arran^ment 
with  a  ^reat  firm  which  had  a  long  standing  both  in  London  and 
Yorkshire,  and  was  now  retiring  himself  irom  active  manage- 
ment in  the  favour  of  a  young  member  of  this  somewhat  well- 
known  commercial  family.  Morgan  saw  the  ruin  of  all  his 
grospects  with  Frank  Tenterden's  entrj;  to  his  new  position  at 
^inas.  Hiding  his  chagrin  as  he  best  might  he  remained  in  the 
office,  very  suoservient  to  the  new  head,  making  it  speedily 
evident  that  no  one  knew  the  business  as  he  did,  and  becoming 
much  more  necessarjr  to  Frank  Tenterden  than  he  had  ever  been 
to  the  more  acute  mind  of  Mr.  Edwardes.  Morgan  studied  him 
with  some  effort  to  conceal  his  contempt  of  a  nature  so  very 
foreign  to  his  own  instincts  :  a  dilettante  species  of  intellect,  an 
interest  in  the  business  to  the  extent  of  conceiving  an  invention 
for  the  work  which  was  never  found  practicable  in  execution,  an 
angry  impatience  of  detail  and  of  routine,  a  lavish  hand  and  an 
entire  disregard  of  money,  the  most  dilatory  unbusiness-like 
habits,  the  most  energetic  riding  of  hobbies,  impulsive  excursions 
into  art,  abstractions  into  mere  Dookishness,  a  stringing  together 
of  pretty  fancies  into  rhyme,  an  inclination  to  very  much  admire 
every  really  pretty  woman,  who  would  accept  with  an  amused 
gratification  his  boyish  tribute.  Rose  Vaughan,  sufficiently 
endowed  with  absolute  graces  of  her  own,  appeared  to  Frank 
Tenterden  endued  with  fanciful  perfections  ;  he  wrote  her  into 
madrigals,  and  she,  lacking  such  artistic  expression,  might  only 
let  lier  sweet  voice  thrill  with  a  memory  of  him  when  she  sang 
the  Jvhilaie  Deo  upon  Sunday,  and  brought  him  in  her  heart 
before  the  presence  of  the  Lord  with  song.  He  was  young,  he 
was  chivalrous,  he  was  handsome  ;  he  had  a  thousand  graces  of 
manner  and  of  talent  she  had  never  dreamed  of ;  he  seemed  to 
Rose  a  very  angel  of  light,  and  she  worshipped  with  an  entire 
devotion  so  radiant  a  visitant.  It  fared  ill  with  Morgan ;  old 
Vaughan  cooled  off  to  him  in  proportion  as  his  pride  in  his 
pretty  Rose  grew  greater  at  this  outlook  of  so  splendid  an 
establishment  of  her  life  :  for  young  Mr.  Tenterden  attempted 
no  concealment  of  his  affections,  and  the  affair  was  settled  by 
all  the  gossips  of  tlio  town  before  that  day  when  he  lingered 
with  her  by  the  falls,  and  to  the  music  of  the  waters  Rose 
listened  to  a  tale  she  already  knew.  Their  engagement  was  to 
be  a  secret  until  his  father  should  be  first  acquainted  with  the 
news  and  should  give  his  consent,  hardly  allowed  to  be  a  doubtful 
prospect.  They  parted,  and  a  few  days  went  by  before  Rose 
would  permit  herself  to  wonder — at  his  silence.  Then  a  letter 
given  to  her  secretly  by  Morgan  at  the  gate  one  twilight  : 
incoherent  lines  of  farewell,  and  the  last  of  Frank  Tenterden. 
jips  waited  conjecturing ;  old  Vaughan  threw  out  un- 
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availing  hints  of  inquiry  to  the  Rose  that,  if  a  little  pale  as 
washed  in  a  cruel  storm  that  night,  held  up  its  head  bravely 
after  the  tempest,  and  looked  harclily  under  a  cold  sky. 

A  marriage  there  was  to  be,  talk  enough  for  the  townsfolk, 
for  if  Rose  Vaughan  had  been  thought  to  look  high  for  Mr. 
Tenterden,  it  was  evident  to  every  one  Dilys  Owen  of  Hendra 
condescended  when  she  conquered  him.  He  would  have  money  : 
that  was  to  be  said,  and  the  Owens  were  not  rich  except  in  an 
appalling  length  of  pjedigree,  John  Owen  of  the  Regency  having 
played  havoc  with  his  estate  when  fortunes  were  lost  and  won 
m  a  night  at  cards.  Nor  did  Colonel  Owen  keep  much  house  at 
Hendra,  he  and  a  somewhat  invalid  wife  were  quiet  folk,  little 
visiting.  Dilys,  pretty  Miss  Owen,  had  been  in  a  perfect  whirl 
of  hunt  balls,  county,  a  taste  of  London  under  the  pleased 
patronage  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Wvnne  of  Gwynne ;  and  Gwynne 
was  a  grand  place,  and  the  whole  burden  of  astonishment  in 
this  unexpected  wedding  lay  in  the  juxtaposition  of  these 
terms :  Frank  Tenterden  of  London,  Bradford,  Dinas,  and 
Dilys  Owen,  county ;  county  and  no  Owen  soiled  in  contact 
with  trade  from  the  very  dawn  of  Cymry. 

Yet  Dilys  Owen,  very  certain  of  her  own  mind,  accustomed 
to  a  lifelong  sovereignty  over  an  adoring  father,  and  displaying 
a  remarkable  tenacity  in  keeping  every  advantage  and  an  entire 
oblivion  of  anybody  else's  feeling,  earned  her  point,  won  the  day 
and  made  Colonel  Owen  present  Frank  Tenterden  to  her  mother 
as  an  inevitable  conclusion.  So  they  were  married  at  a  very 
grand  wedding,  which  Colonel  Owen  arranged  with  some  feeling 
of  challenging  any  adverse  opinion  as  to  Owen  of  Hendra  s 
choice :  a  very  grand  wedding  much  to  the  gratification  of  all 
the  country-folk,  where  even  Mrs.  Wynne  of  Gwynne,  fain  to 
relent,  smiled  upon  such  an  undeniably  handsome  pair,  so  that 
everything  was  jocund  at  this  love-match.  No  adverse  opinion 
was  entertained  of  this  young  member  of  a  great  commercial 
family,  whereof  all  the  elders  bought  to  themselves  landed 
estates,  struggling  desperately  for  county  honours.  Frank 
Tenterden  made  a  very  pleasant  impression  upon  the  Owens' 
friend&  who  were  not  all  so  conservative  as  Colonel  Owen 
himseli,  having  probably  less  right  to  particularity  in  require- 
ment of  birth  than  this  last  representative  of  many  a  mountain 
chief  caught  and  executed  at  Shrewsbury  amidst  great  rejoicings 
of  the  English,  of  a  reluctant  prince  looking  askance  at  Ring 
Edward's  practical  joking  at  Carnarvon  Castle,  and,  as  he  firmly 
believed,  of  Roman  kings  celebrated  by  Gildas,  keeping  a  jealous 
tradition  of  antique  culture  when  their  peoples  were  sinking 
into  barbarism. 

Morgan  upon  Frank's  recommendation  obtained  an  excellent 
position  in  tneir  Yorkshire  branch,  and  for  some  years  he  dis- 
appeared from  Dinas.  He  was  heard  of  again  in  Liverpool,  a 
man  who  had  made  money,  and  was  familiar  with  many  doubtful 
paths  of  commerce.     Accidentally,  in  Liverpool,  he  met  once 
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raore  his  far-away  cousin  Rose,  who  lived  something  of  an  alien 
in  her  sister^s  house,  heart-sick  for  her  native  hills,  sorrowing 
very  much  for  the  death  of  her  old  father,  who  had  been  abruptly 
called  away  to  leave  the  pretty  child  he  had  loved  so  tenderly. 

In  those  years  so  fruitful  of  advantage  to  Morgan,  Frank 
Tentei-den^s  affairs  had  not  prospered  •  and,  notwithstanding  a 
levy  of  taxes  upon  his  father  in  Lonaon,  always  granted  with 
an  increasing  resistance  and  thunderous  growling  of  complaint 
that  his  son  was  altogether  too  fine  a  gentleman,  and  would 
pull  the  house  down  yet  about  their  ears  with  trying  to  build 
up  to  his  wife's  expectations  and  level  with  her  connections, 
though  old  Tenterden  was  a  rich  man  and  generous  to  his  son, 
of  whom  in  his  heart  he  was  verv  proud.  Frank  was  almost 
embarrassed  for  money.  Mrs.  Wynne  of  Gwynne,  in  quite 
forgiving  the  young  people,  proved  a  very  dangerous  ally,  and 
Frank  found  himself  committed  to  a  course  of  expenditure  and 
a  line  of  society  extremely  pleasant,  but  making  a  strain  upon 
his  income  that  it  sometimes  anpeared  quite  inadequate  to  bear. 

Always  strongly  impressed  by  Morgan's  ability,  when  he 
appeared  again  m  Manchester  and  in  Dinas  from  his  travels 
with  the  art  of  transmuting  paper  into  gold,  Frank  lent  all  his 
influence  to  bring  him  into  the  firm,  and  the  Dinas  branch  at 
all  events  was  henceforth  written  Edwardes,  Tenterden,  and 
Morgan  Vaughan.  Morgan  Vaughan  was  a  man  of  many 
schemes,  by  which  Frank,  often  profiting  without  inquiry  into 
detail,  was  committed  much  more  deeply  than  he  had  any  idea 
of.  He  never  met  Morgan's  wife,  for  Morgan  had  married 
Rose;  they  lived  at  Manchester,  and  the  promise  Rose  had 
exacted  that  she  should  return  to  her  own  country  was  always 
waved  aside. 

Her  household.  Rose  soon  ceased  to  feel  it  home,  was  estab- 
lished to  a  style  of  profusion  and  of  wealth  which  sometimes 
filled  her  with  apprenension  that  it  might  suddenly  collapse,  a 
pinchbeck  show  m  ruins,  and  leave  her  roofless  to  the  blast. 
She  had  no  understanding  of  her  husband's  restless  adven- 
turing ;  his  hazardous  speculation,  his  desperate  gambling,  his 
moments  of  excited  triumph,  which  were  no  less  a  horror  to 
her  than  the  rarer  hours  of  gnawing  anxiety  when  no  one 
dared  approach  him.  It  would  seem  he  prospered,  dragging 
Frank  Tenterden  a  bewildered  but  entirely  trusting  captive  at 
his  chariot  wheel  full  of  admiration  at  the  progress  of  this 
master  mind,  and  grateful  for  the  consideration  with  which 
Morgan  desired  him  not  to  worry  with  unnecessary  inquisition, 
get  back  to  his  musty  old  books  and  leave  the  business  to  him, 
ne  would  see  to  it  and  pull  the  thing  through.  Two  visits 
Frank  paid  in  intention  to  their  new  Shrewsbury  office  ;  and 
the  first  time  meeting  in  the  street  with  his  friena  Sir  Harvey 
Williams,  was  easily  persuaded  to  forego  looking  into  the 
business  he  Jiad  come  upon  in  favour  of  giving  his  opinion 
about  a  horse  Sir  Harvey  wished  to  buy  ;  and  the  secona  time 
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proceeding  there  with  the  feeling  of  bein£[  a  little  uneasv  at 
Colonel  Owen's  enthusiaistic  investment  in  concerns  which 
Frank  thought  he  bad  taken  perhaps  too  much  on  trust,  he 
unfortunately  encountered  a  rusty  old  antiquary,  who  pro- 
pounded to  him  a  perfectly  new  theory  as  to  the  aate  of  some 
Roman  remains  lately  discovered  near  the  town,  which  Frank 
incontinently  hurried  out  to  see,  and  triumphantly  routed  the 
antic^uary's  force  of  authority  with  a  corresponding  battalion 
of  his  own  recollection,  enjoying  his  afternoon  immensely  with- 
out any  remembrance  of  his  special  business  in  Shrewsbury 
until  it  was  altogether  too  late  to  bother  about  it. 

Mrs.  Vaughan  began  to  be  reluctant  to  Antonia's  questioning. 

*  Morgan  made  my  husband  very  useful  to  him.  but  he  did 
not  let  him  be  a  visitor  at  his  house ;  my  husband  nad  no  taste 
for  fine  society.  We  lived  then  in  a  little  place  next  to  where 
Mrs.  Roberts  is  now,  who  has  Mr.  John  to  lodge.  I  have  never 
been  so  happy  since.'  Mrs.  Vaughan  sighed  and  would  hardly 
speak  any  more,  though  hitherto  she  had  answered  at  every 
point  enough  to  make  a  sufficiently  coherent  story. 

*  Who  lived  in  this  house  then  ?    asked  Antonia. 

*  Young  Mr.  Tenterden.  Morgan's  home  was  at  Manchester, 
and  Rose  was  left  there  a  gooa  deal  alone.  He  did  not  live 
happily  with  her.    Poor  Rose.' 

Slow  tears  fell  on  her  face. 

'  I  can  tell  you  no  more,'  she  said  to  Antonia's  urging. 

*  Why  was  she  not  happy  ? '  asked  Antonia. 

*Who  shall  say?'  returned  Mrs.  Vaughan.  *She  was  rich 
enough.  William  went  once  to  her  house,  near  Manchester,  a 
fiat  country  and  poor  land,  but  such  a  house  for  bigness  and 
grandeur  he  had  never  been  in.  Gwynne  was  nothing  to  it, 
and  Mrs.  Wynne  of  Gwynne  was  a  great  lady  too.  There  were 
glass  houses  to  Rrow  pine-apples  in,  and  some  for  grapes,  and 
stables  and  coach-houses ;  and  yet  Rose  was  pining  for  the  hills 
and  her  own  country.  Morgan  had  promised  her  in  Liverpool 
to  take  her  back  to  Dinas,  but  though  he  had  a  shooting  dox 
near  Dinas  and  was  often  there,  he  did  not  let  Rose  come. 

People  said  it  was  on  account but  Rose  did  not  know  that 

then,  though  she  had  to  afterwards.' 

*Knowwhatr 

*  Of  a  woman  living  there  he  called  his  housekeeper.  Poor 
Rose !  she  had  one  child,  a  girl.' 

Mrs.  Vaughan  looked  curiously  at  Antonia. 

*  What  was  her  name  ? '  asked  Antonia. 

*  She  was  called  after  old  Mr.  Edwardes.  When  my  husband 
was  at  the  grand  house  near  Manchester  old  Mr.  Edwardes  was 
staying  there  then.  He  was  very  fond  of  Rose,  and  he  took  a 
deal  of  notice  of  the  little  child.  He  had  got  to  be  a  little 
infirm,  and  his  head  for  business  not  what  it  had  been.  Rose 
was  like  a  daughter  to  him.* 

'  Then  what  was  Mr.  Edwardes's  name  ?' 
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*  Anthony/  said  Mrs.  Vaughan :  *the  child  was  called  An  tenia.' 
Antonia  leaned  forward,  her  nand  clenched  upon  the  table. 

*  Are  you  speaking  the  truth  ? '  she  asked.    *  Yes,  yes.    I  see  you 
are.    Forgive  me. 

She,  tOKO,  remained  silent  for  a  space.  Mrs.  Vaughan  wiped 
her  eyes  with  a  corner  of  her  apron,  and  Antonia  looked  keenlv 
at  her.  As  the  tale  seemed  done,  Lizzie,  who  had  not  been  much 
interested,  went  about  her  work. 

*  How  was  it  father  came  to  live  here,'  asked  Ellen.  *  seeing 
it  was  Mr.  Tenterden's  house  ?  We  have  no  landlord.  Tnis  place 
does  not  belong  to  Mr.  John,  does  it  ? ' 

Mrs.  Vaughan  shook  her  head  ;  she  would  not  speak  any  moi^. 

*  Have  you  the  key  of  the  room  where  the  portrait  is  ? '  then 
asked  Antonia.     *  Ellen,  could  you  get  the  key?' 

'  It  is  in  father's  drawer.  Perhaps  he  left  it  unlocked,'  said 
Ellen.  *  He  was  so  put  out  this  morning,  he  may  have  over- 
looked it.' 

She  came  presently  with  the  key,  and  Antonia  begged  Mrs. 
Vaughan  to  accompany  them  to  the  room.  Again  Ellen  opened 
the  snutters  for  them,  and  they  looked  upon  tbe  portrait  which 
bore  witness  to  them. 

*  It  was  painted  in  Manchester  bv  a  great  painting  gentleman, 
and  it  cost  a  heap  of  money,'  said  Mrs.  Vaughan.  She  sat  down 
on  a  roll  of  carpet  and  plaited  her  apron  in  her  fingers,  then 
dried  her  slow  tears  again. 

*  Were  vou  fond  of  her  ? '  asked  Antonia  in  a  low  voice. 

*I  dont  know  that  I  w&sJ  said  Mrs.  Vaughan.  *When  I 
came  to  know  her  she  never  nad  much  to  say  to  me :  she  was 
taken  np  with  books  and  rubbish  and  playing  miserable  tunes 
on  the  piano  that  it  made  you  melancholy  to  listen  to.' 

No,  it  was  not  love  of  Rose  Vaughan  that  made  her  unwilling 
to  tell  more.  *  It's  what's  past  and  gone,'  she  said, '  and  Fve  had 
a  weary  deal  of  trouble.' 

*  What  shall  I  do  ?'  Antonia  almost  said  aloud.  ^  Ellen,  please, 
will  you  fetch  me  a  glass  of  water  ? ' 

Ellen  went  at  once,  and  Antonia,  mo^'ing  quickly,  locked  the 
door  after  her. 

*  There,  now  ! '  she  cried  to  Mrs.  Vaughan,  *  we  are  alone.  I 
feel  you  will  not  speak  before  your  children.    Now,  tell  me.' 

Mrs.  Vaughan  got  up.  *  I  will  not  tell  you  any  more.  Let 
me  ffo  out.' 

*  No,'  said  Antonia,  and  paused  to  find  some  speech ;  she 
pointed  to  the  portrait ;  *  that— I  have  a  right  to  know.' 

Mrs.  Vaughan's  faltering  look  went  from  Antonia  to  the 
picture  and  back  again. 

*  I  only  did  their  bidding,'  she  cried.  *  I  never  thought  wliat 
was  to  come.' 

*  Sit  down,'  said  Antonia  more  calmly, — *  sit  down  and  speak 
to  me.    Indeed,  I  must  know  more.' 

Mrs.  Vaughan  obeyed.     Antonia  looked  round  the  dusty, 
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dismantled  room,  where  the  spiders'  webs  were  hanging 
from  the  cornice  and  by  one  of  the  marble  fireplaces  there 
too. 

She  looked  at  the  portrait  of  pretty  Rose  Vaughan,  who, 
they  said,  had  faded  early,  quiet  and  sad-voiced,  with  a  rare 
smile  only  answering  to  the  call  of  a  little  tottering  child  essay- 
ing its  first  word  *  Mother.' 

Antonia  raised  her  hand  to  her  throat ;  in  a  little  time  the 
strangled  pain  there  passed  away,  and  with  steady  self-control 
she  turned  to  Mrs.  vaughan,  and  drew  from  her  the  story  of 
what  had  been. 

Some  time  after  his  father's  death,  there  were  aueer  rumours 
of  Frank  Tenterden's  affairs,  and  at  last  people  oegan  to  look 
askance  when  he  was  mentioned.  There  were  tales  of  heavy 
losses,  of  rash  speculations,  of  risky  financial  adventure  :  more  ; 
there  were  whispered  hints  of  fraud.  Frank  Tenterden  himself 
and  his  inmiediate  connections  were  alone,  eventually,  ignorant 
of  these  untoward  suspicions,  these  shameful  rumours  repeated 
under  breath  and  set  aflofit  no  one  could  tell  how. 

Sir  Harvey  Williams,  who  had  been  hesitatingly  told  of  them 
by  his  old  family  solicitor,  assured  his  informant  promptly  that 
it  was  the  very  devil  of  a  world  for  gossip  and  scandal,  and  there 
oei-tainly  wasn't  a  word  of  truth  in  any  report  damaging  to 
Tenterden,  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  stepped,  and,  whatever  hazy 
notions  he  might  have  about  reform,  perfectly  sound  upon  Lord 
Palmerston's  foreign  policy,  whereon,  indeed,  his  opinions  were 
identical  with  Sir  Jlarvey's.  In  a  roundabout  way,  however. 
Sir  Harvey  hinted  his  sympathy  with  Tenterden's  financial 
embarrassment,  but  Frank  was  cheerful  enough. 

*  Why.  yes,'  he  said,  *  I  am  rather  in  a  tignt  place,  but  one 
must  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth,  and  I  am  credibly 
informed  things  will  right  themselves.' 

It  was  late  one  evening  when  Frank  returned  from  a  day's 
shooting  with  some  friends  that  his  servant  informed  him  two 
of  the  Dinas  tradespeople  had  been  waiting  at  the  house  for 
many  hours  to  see  fiirn,  and  were  still  awaiting  him.  Frank 
had  an  impression  of  something  unusual  in  the  man's  manner, 
and  was  still  more  surprised  when  he  received  his  importunate 

fuests,  two  of  the  most  respectable  tradesmen  in  Dinas.  Each 
ad  come  separately  to  the  house,  but  had  waited  with  the 
other  to  see  Frank.  They  were  in  great  distress,  alternately 
apx)€»Eding  and  blusterous,  and  at  first  Frank  coula  not  under- 
stand their  business  with  him.  At  last  it  was  made  clear  that 
they  were  in  grievous  apprehension  for  the  stability  of  a 
Company  with  which  Frank  Tenterden's  name  was  largely 
connected. 

*  If  you  don't  think  your  money  is  safe  why  don't  you  draw  it 
out?'  Frank  remonstrated  with  them.  *I  never  heard  anything 
against  the  Society,  and  pretty  well  every  shilling  I  am  worth 
is  in  it^  and  is  likely  to  be  in  it  while  1  can  get  7  per  cent. 
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But  sell  oat,  if  that  is  not  good  enoagh  for  you.  Draw  your 
money  out.' 

These  poor  men  looked  at  Frank  Tenterden's  airy  unconcern 
with  desperation. 

*Why  was  the  office  closed  at  mid-day,  then,  would  he  tell 
them  that?' 

*  Closed,'  said  Frank,  *  I  never  heard  it  was  closed.  Why  was 
it  closed  ?  And  look  here,  you  know,'  he  said,  *  it  is  of  no  manner 
of  use  coming  to  me  for  information.  You  must  go  to  Mr. 
Yan^han ;  he  manages  the  thing ;  he  is  in  Dinas  now  at  Bryn.' 

Did  then  Mr.  Tenterden  thic^  they  had  not  been  to  every 
officer  of  the  Society  they  could  get  at  ?  Of  course  they  had  seen 
Mr.  Vaughan.    Was  it  not  by  his  advice  they  were  here  now  ? 

*  By  his  advice,'  cried  Frank ;  *  he  sent  you  here  to  me,  to 
get  information  from  me?  I  cannot  understand  it,'  he  said 
presently :  'I  have  heard  nothing  and  I  cannot  make  it  out 
But  I  will  certainly  go  down  to  the  office  to-morrow  and  see 
Yaughan.' 

At  last  he  got  rid  of  them  with  their  threats  and  piteous 
appeals,  leaving  him  terribly  bewildered  by  their  anger  and 
their  trouble,  and  their  fierce  assurances  that  his  assumption  of 
ignorance  would  not  hold  :  every  one  knew  the  business  was 
managed  entirely  by  Mr.  Edwardes  with  Frank  Tenderden's 
co-partnership.  His  servant  brought  him  a  note  from  Mr. 
Edwardes  at  this  junctura 

Deab  Tentebden — Am  dreadfdUv  cut  up.  For  heaven's  sake  get  out 
of  the  country.  Yoor  game  is  up  and  the  whole  thing  gone  smash.  You 
must  have  foreseen  it — -lose  no  time — warrants  out  against  yon.       A.  E. 

'Your  horse  is  saddled,  sir,  and  waiting,'  said  the  servant 
when  Frank  had  read  this  letter.  He  stared  at  the  man  a 
moment  and  then  came  close  to  him. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?  *  he  asked ;  he  looked  dangerous.  *  You 
have  some  meaning  in  this ;  what  is  it  ?' 

The  man  faltered  an  apology,  in  his  turn  bewildered.  Mr. 
Edwardes's  groom  had  ridden  over  post-haste,  and  hearing  Mr. 
Tenterden  was  from  home,  gave  the  servant  a  note  he  had  come 
provided  with  in  case  of  sucn  an  emergency  ;  old  Mr.  Edwardes, 
his  master,  had  been  shut  up  all  the  morning  with  Mr.  Yaughan, 
and  was  like  one  beside  himself,  distracted. 

Jenkins,  I  know  your  attachment  to  vour  master.  He  is  in  fearful 
trouble,  in  danger.  Have  his  horse  saddled  and  a  small  valise  ready  for 
his  instant  departure.  His  getting  safe  out  of  the  country  may  de|)end 
on  your  keeping  a  silent  tongue.  The  police  are  already  on  the  look-out 
Your  mistress  knows  nothing.     Hasten  his  departure  and  keep  dark. 

A.  Edwardes. 

Frank  Tenterden  stared  at  Jenkins  when  he  had  read  this 
note  with  an  absolute  blankness  of  mind.  Either  he  or  all 
the  world  must  suddenly  have  gone  mad ;  but  there  could  be 
uestion  something  was  wrong. 
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*  I  will  take  the  horse/  he  said  ;  *  I  must  see  Vaughan  to- 
night/ 

The  little  boys  came  running  out  to  him  from  their  mother 
as  he  mounted  for  his  ride  to  Bryn.  and  quarrelled  with  one 
'  another  which  should  ride  as  far  as  tne  gate. 

*  Help  me  up,  father/  cried  John,  domineering  •  *  Owen  shan't 
go/  and  his  father  lifted  him  on  to  the  horse  before  him^  yield- 
ing with  his  usual  indulgent  good -humour,  and  even  in  this 
bewildered  hour  of  perplexity,  to  the  boy's  strong  impetuous 
will 

*  We  will  give  Jack  his  head,  Owen  ;  you  and  I  can  play  a 
waiting  ^me,'  he  consoled  the  little  brother,  looked  bacK  and 
waved  his  hand  to  him.  So  for  the  last  time  Owen  saw  his 
father. 

*  You  must  jump  down  quick  at  the  gate,  old  man,'  he  bar- 
gained with  John  ;  *  I  am  in  a  hurry.* 

'  Yes,  father,  but  I  would  like  to  go  all  the  way  with  you.' 

*  You  cannot  come  with  me.  Jack ;  I  shall  oe  riding  fast,' 
said  his  father  a  little  absently,  taking  up  the  tangled  skein  of 
thought  just  now  presented  to  him  and  worrying  it  again. 

*  Are  you  going  far,  father  ? '  asked  John,  looking  up  at 
him. 

*  Yes,  Jack,  far,'  he  replied,  hardly  thinking  of  what  he  was 
saying. 

Tlie  red  firelight  in  the  lodge-keeper's  room  shone  out  of  the 
open  door  upon  an  unusual  group  ot  excited  figures  in  the  dark 
atxjut  the  gate  in  the  gloom  of  the  larches  there.  One  man 
sprang  forward  as  John  shrank  back  in  his  father's  arms,  and 
seizing  his  bridle  called  out  to  Frank  Tenderden  that  he  was 
arrested.  There  was  some  succeeding  turmoil,  when  John 
remembered  holding  desperately  to  his  father  and  struggling 
against  being  removed  from  him,  with  *  Now  gently,  youngster,' 
from  one  of  the  men,  who  finally  handed  him  over  to  the 
coachman,  Hughes,  who  lived  at  the  lodge,  *Here,  hold  that 
little  whelp  in,  and  so  being  restrained  m  his  burly  and  not 
unfriendly  arms.  *lt  ain't  a  bit  of  use  your  kicking.  Master 
Jack/  he  was  assured,  an  admonition  enforced  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  by  a  good  cutl*. 

*  Let  him  go,  Hughes,'  J  ohn  heard  his  father  say ;  *  let  nie 
speak  to  the  boy  and  he  will  go  in  quietly.' 

A  pause  had  followed  on  the  commotion,  and  John,  allowed 
to  slip  down  out  of  the  coachman's  arms  to  his  feet,  caught 
sight  of  his  father  without  his  hat  against  the  gate,  and  a  man 
fitting  handcuffs  upon  him. 

*Come  here,  John/  he  said,  *you  will  do  what  I  tell  you, 
won't  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,  father,'  said  John,  glowering  on  the  bystanders,  but  he 
was  very  much  frightened  at  some  vague  terror  behind  this 
sudden  shock,  held  by  his  father's  coat  trembling,  put  his  head 
down  against  him,  and  a  tear  fell  on  the  helpless  ironed  liands, 
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with  which  his  father  could  not  caress  or  soothe  him  ;  he  could 
only  whisper  to  him  low,  *  Jack,  be  a  man,  be  a  man  ! ' 

John  responded  with  a  supreme  elTort  of  self-c<mtrol,  and 
though  he  still  grasped  at  his  father^s  arm,  he  lifted  his  head 
and  looked  in  his  fack 

*  Thaf  s  my  brave  lad.     You  must  tell  your  mother ' 

'  Don't  you  forget,  sir,  what  you  say  will  be  used  against  you,' 
one  of  the  men  reminded  him. 

Frank  Tenterden  turned  haughtily.  *I  have  said  no  word,  I 
have  committed  no  action  that  I  will  not  own  to  clearly  in  light 
of  day  before  any  court  or  any  tribunal  I  don't  know  what 
yon  are  to  tell  your  mother.  Jack. — I  doubt  but  I  have  been  a 
confiding  fool,  a  criminal  fool,  and  that  Vaughan  is  a  damned 
villain. — Jack,  you  must  go  home,  and  you  are  to  be  a  man  and 
take  care  of  your  mother — and  be  kind  to  Owen ;  that  is  my 
kiss  for  Owen— go.' 

John  clung  to  his  father ;  in  his  childish  heart  he  knew  his 
father  had  always  loved  Owen  best ;  every  one  loved  Owen  who 
was  not  naughty. 

*  Jack,  I  said  you  would  go  quietly,'  his  father  whispered,  and 
John's  heart  cried  out — 

'  Kiss  me  too.  father,  for  me  as  well  as  Owen.'  There  was  in 
his  cry  a  revelation  of  strong  affection  the  father  had  not 
guessed  at  and  that  sounded  to  him  almost  as  a  reproach.  He 
Knelt  down  on  one  knee  to  bring  his  head  near  John's,  calling 
him  his  dear  little  lad,  his  own  little  man,  when  John  threw  his 
arms  round  his  father's  neck. 

*  And  now  go,  Jack,  go.' 

With  his  cheek  against  his  father's.  John  whispered  to  him  : 
*F11  give  your  love  to  Owen'j  then  he  broke  away  and  went 
resolutely  past  the  men  there  into  the  dark  avenue,  nor  looked 
back  from  the  path  where  his  father  had  bidden  him  go.  He  for 
one  second  remained  in  his  same  attitude  looking  after  the  boy, 
and  all  his  heart  in  a  sudden  silent  prayer  :  *  God  bless  hira  ! ' 

T'ntil  that  day  when  they  stood  clinging  together,  trembling, 
to  look  upon  him  in  his  cotiin,  the  boys  never  saw  their  father 
again.  John  was  taken  to  Shrewsbury  one  day  by  his  grand- 
father, a  miserable  journey,  where  the  restless  boy,  jumping  up 
and  down  in  the  carriage,  sharply  reproved  and  ordered  to  sit 
still,  curled  up  at  last  in  a  corner  eyeing  his  morose,  silent  com- 

f)anion,  pondered  upon  his  expression  of  heavy  gloom,  of 
larassed  sadness,  the  look  he  had  as  if  he  were  steeled  to 
endure  the  torture.  John  sat  wondering  at  his  unfriendliness 
too ;  he  did  not  know  what  had  come  to  his  grandfather, 
hitherto  associated  only  in  his  mind  with  the  gift  of  his  pony, 
all  his  handsomest  toys,  half-crowns  galore,  and  when  he  was 

(juite  a  little  trotting  fellow  in  the  hall  at  llendra 

*Why  don't  I  call  you  Jack,  like  father  does?  Because  your 
name  is  John,  John  Owen,  my  boy,'  and  lifted  in  his  arms. 
*  Look,  do  you  see  in  the  window  there  ?    That  is  your  shield, 
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and  you  are  the  last  John  Owen  of  them  all — "  My  sword  shall 
keep  it ! '"  and  seated  on  his  grandfather's  shoulder  the  little 
one  had  looked  at  the  pretty  coloured  tracing  in  the  window 
pane  and  repeated,  * "  My  sword  shall  keep  it !   * 

When  they  came  to  Snrewsbury  they  were  driven  to  a  large 
house  and  shown  into  a  room  where  there  were  some  gentlemen, 
and  then  his  grandfather  said,  *  John,  this  gentleman  wishes  to 
ask  you  some  questions ;  answer  him/ 

'  C)ome  along,  my  man  ! '  said  the  strange  gentleman ;  '  what's 
your  name,  eh  ? ' 

*  John  Owen  Tenterden,'  brightly. 

*  Well  now.  Johnny,  do  you  remember  the  last  time  you  saw 
your  father? 

Little  John  coloured  deeply,  and  withdrawing  his  hand  from 
the  gentleman's,  retreated  several  steps  and  would  not  answer. 
Colonel  Owen  called  him  to  order  sharply,  but  he  would  not 
speak,  and  the  gentleman  interfered. 

*  Don't  speak  angrily  to  him  ;  the  boy  is  sensitive  about  his 
father,  and  he's  a  fine  little  fellow,  by  Gborge.  Come  along 
here,  Johnny,  you  are  very  fond  of  your  father,  aren't  you  ?  And 
do  you  know  he  is  in  a  great  trouble  ?  And  you  can  help  him  if 
you  will  tell  me  everything  you  said  and  he  said  when  he  let 
you  have  a  ride  on  his  horse,  do  you  remember,  that  evening 
down  the  avenue  ? ' 

John  considered  a  moment  and  turned  to  his  grandfather : 
*  Does  father  want  me  to  tell  them  ? ' 

*Yes,  John.' 

John  plunged  into  the  story  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  and 
then  found  the  tale  not  at  all  to  the  gentleman's  liking. 

*Eiding  far,  riding  fast,  this  won't  do,'  he  said,  and  the 
grandfather's  brow  grew  still  darker. 

*  We'll  suppress  John  Owen  Tenterden,'  said  the  gentleman, 
turning  to  another.  *That  will  do,  Johnny.  It  is  just  as  well 
you  don't  want  to  talk  about  your  father,  for  as  it  happens  he 
could  not  have  said  anything  to  you  more  unfortunate.' 

John  was  taken  away.  *  Where  are  we  going  1 '  he  asked  his 
grandfather,  and  the  third  time  he  repeated  his  question  he  got 
an  impatient  answer. 

*  Back  to  Hendra.' 

John  stopped  and  his  grandfather  stopped  too,  perforce, 
surprised.     *  What  now,  John  ? ' 

*  I'm  not  going  back,'  said  John  ;  *  I  want  to  see  my  father. 
What  do  they  ask  me  questions  about  him  for  ?    Where  is  he  T 

Colonel  Owen  took  his  hand.  *  You  are  coming  down  to  the 
station  now,'  he  said. 

*  No  ! '  said  John,  and  his  grandfather  had  a  horrid  vision  of 
possible  conseauences  of  John  throwing  himself  flat  on  the 
pavement,  or  clinging  to  a  lamp-post  or  otherwise  attracting 
public  attention  in  a  storm  of  passion.  He  called  a  fly  ana 
lifted  him  in. 
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*  The  next  time  you  let  me  see  any  of  j^our  temper,  John, 
I  will  give  you  a  lesson  on  the  subject,'  he  said. 

John's  tempests  of  rage  passed  quickly  and  were  succeeded 
at  once  by  a  clear  sunshine  of  good-humour.  He  sat  thinking, 
but  his  own  strong  feeling  joined  to  something  forbidding  in 
Colonel  Owen's  look  and  prevented  him  from  again  asking 
what  he  was  so  intensely  anxious  to  know.  It  was  not  until 
they  were  in  the  station  waiting,  and  his  grandfather  was 
making  a  pretence  of  reading  his  newspaper,  that  John  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  clambered  on  his  grandfather's  knee,  put  the 
newspaper  aside.  *  Tell  me '  he  whispered,  *  why  did  they  ask 
me  questions  about  my  father?'  the  sudden  tears  were  in  his 
eyes. 

Colonel  Owen  made  him  get  down,  and  not  very  gently. 
*  Now,'  he  said  with  a  harsh  severity  of  aspect,  with  an  extreme 
anger,  directed  at  John  but  not  in  the  least  occasioned  by 
him,  *  sit  dowii ! '  John  sat  down  on  the  seat  beside  him,  and 
thev  waited  in  silence  until  the  train  came.  Once  or  twice 
he  looked  at  Colonel  Owen  whose  brow,  knit  under  tlie  almost 
intolerable  strain  of  painful,  intense,  sliamed  distress,  showed 
no  relenting.  John  quite  understood  he  must  never  speak 
again  about  his  father.  They  did  not  have  a  pleasant  journey 
home. 

John's  evidence,  which  was  so  unfortunate,  was  a  very  slight 
portion  of  the  accusing  witness  against  Frank  Tenterden. 
Although,  even  to  him,  it  seemed  the  law's  delays  would  be 
interminable,  delay  was  all  he  had  to  hope  for,  from  the  first 
the  end  was  certain,  the  burden  of  proof  clear  and  strong 
against  him.  Repudiating  documents  signed  with  his  name 
he  could  bring  no  testimony  to  confirm  his  assertion  that  he 
had  never  seen  the  papers  and  they  were  forgeries.  Among 
them  were  letters  of  advice  to  American  bankers  with  whom  he 
had  deposited  immense  sums  of  money  afterwards  withdrawn 
and  entirely  lost  account  of.  What  had  become  of  this  money 
was  a  mystery,  but  it  certainly  was  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
of  Frank  Tenterden's  family.  With  him  Mr.  Edwardes  was 
accused  of  embezzlement,  but  he  was  never  brought  to  trial  ; 
an  old  man  the  shock  killed  him,  and  he  was  in  his  grave  in 
Dinas  churchyard  the  day  Frank  Tenterden  left  the  dock  a 
convicted  felon.  It  had  been  clear  no  other  end  was  possible 
to  the  trial,  but  to  the  last  Frank's  lawyer  believed  him  inno- 
cent, this,  though  his  friends  were  all  convinced  by  tlie  over- 
whelming evidence  against  him,  though  his  wife  believed  him 
guilty,  though  the  regard  the  trust  of  all  who  knew  him  most 
intimat<?ly  failed  him  under  the  disclosures  of  his  trial,  his 
snappish  lawyer^s  knowledge  of  man's  nature,  ^rown  by  large 
experience  into  an  instinct  with  him,  gave  trank  his  only 
recognition,  saying,  when  all  was  done  with,  '  Well,  you  are  the 
damnedest  ass  1  ever  o^me  across,  and  if  I  had  time  or 
money  I  would  prove  it  yet  and  show  the  other  fellow  up.' 
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A  more  impracticable  client  certainly  no  man  could  have, 
and  in  proud  obstinacy  Frank  missed  manv  points  he  might 
have  made.  Even  so  hampered  by  his  foolish  client  the  shrewd 
old  lawyer  gave  Morgan  Vaughan,  marshalling  his  fatal  evi- 
dence against  Frank  and  Mr.  Edwardes,  many  a  bad  quarter 
of  an  hour,  barely  allowing  him  escape  from  complicity  in 
fraud,  leaving  his  character  anything  but  unspotted  from  the 
financial  world.  Yet  painting  him  darkly  did  not  hy  any 
means  brighten  Franks  case,  rather  perhaps  the  officials  of 
the  company  were  all  classed  together  as  *an  excessively 
shady  lot'*  and  Frank  himself  a  prey  to  the  most  bitter 
remorse  felt  his  negligence,  his  carelessness,  his  confidence 
in  Morgan  had  been  less  foolish  than  criminal.  He  confessed 
lie  had  signed  many  cheques,  many  papers  with  scarcely 
any  notion  of  their  purport ;  but  then  all  tne  acting  directors 
of  the  companies  had  done  so  too  and  agreed  in  the  same 
tale  that  Mr.  Vaughan  had  said  it  was  all  right.  It  was 
here  that  Morgan  came  among  the  quicksands  and  was 
almost  swallowed  up ;  matters  looked  very  badly  indeed  for 
him  very  often,  ana  it  seemed  almost  impossible  he  should 
prove  himself  innocent  of  knowledge  of  theft  an  agent  in  the 
affairs  so  very  prominent  and  yet  so  blandly  unwary  until 
disclosure  was  imminent  when  nis  suspicions  were  aroused, 
and  in  grieved  righteousness  he  hastened  to  give  evidence 
against  the  evildoers.  But  all  the  important  drafts  and  papers, 
the  extraordinary  balance-sheets,  tlie  falsified  accounts  were 
penned  or  signed  by  Mr.  Edwardes  and  Frank  Tenterden. 
Though  in  a  great  scheme  of  gold-mining  much  money  had  been 
spent,  there  were  large  sums  borrowed  by  the  Company  that 
were  never  applied  to  plant  or  machinery  or  wages  or  working 
at  all ;  they  disappeared  and  always  were  lost  sight  of  in 
intricate  connection  with  Frank  Tenterden  with  evidence  of 
his  own  handwriting  and  evidence  of  Morgan,  of  William 
Vaughan,  and  a  gentleman  named  Prosser  who  was  so  worried 
in  cross-examination  that  he  found  a  change  of  air  imperative 
for  his  health,  and  sought  it  in  an  immediate  visit  to  Madrid, 
leaving  abruptly  before  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  and  even  as 
the  police  were  calling  at  his  hotel  in  London,  taking  interest 
in  him  as  likely  to  be  directly  wanted  for  appearance  in  court 
in  other  than  the  witness-box,  on  a  charge  indeed  of  being  an 
accomplice  in  the  great  Dinas  frauds.  Mr.  Prosser  left  the 
country  and  left  Morgan  at  a  very  critical  period  of  the  trial ; 
but  Morgan  stood  his  ground  and  in  some  sort  though  with 
difficulty  stood  safely. 

An  extraordinary  feature  of  these  ill-fated  companies  for 
developing  Cambrian  industries  and  working  Cambrian  mines 
and  quarries  was  the  confiding  trust  with  which  so  many 
victims  had  placed  nearly  their  whole  means  in  speculations 
upon  premises  so  insecure,  and  tembly  borne  down  in  the 
wreck,  there  was  to  Colonel  Owen  a  pang  almost  more  insup- 
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portable  than  his  own  ruin  in  the  knowledge  that  his  name 
and  countenance  had  materially  helped  many  a  country  gentle- 
man, a  struggling  tradesman,  a  poor  curate,  a  hardworking 
farmer  to  utter  poverty  and  disaster.  It  was  almost  ruinous 
to  him  to  meet  the  calls  that  for  years  were  made  upon  the 
wretched  shareholders  of  these  companies,  but  he  completed 
his  own  ruin  by  his  repentance  for  having  been  cajoled  by 
Morgan  Yaughan  into  acting  in  the  shadowy  unsubstantial 
office  of  director ;  for,  as  in  the  first  in  common  with  all  his 
fellow-directors,  he  had  no  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  matter, 
at  the  last  he  alone,  of  all  the  other  airectors,  perceived,  with 
the  ruin  of  his  poorer  neighbours,  that  he  was  morally  re- 
sponsible, he  raised  an  immediate  sum  for  the  Dinas  Bank,  he 
listened  to  the  miserable  appeals  of  bankrupt  shopkeepers, 
pauper  schoolmasters,  helpless  women,  defrauded  wretchas  he 
sola  his  old  acres,  he  mortgaged  his  farms,  he  cut  down  his 
trees,  he  practised  the  most  rind  personal  economy,  he  sacri- 
ficed himself  and  his  own  with  a  relentless  severity,  all  was 
lost  —  but  honour.  Honour,  Frank  Tenterden  !  so  must  end 
the  ancient  line  of  Hendra  with  this  thief,  this  swindler,  this 
convict. 

The  Tenterden  brothers  in  London  had  no  idea  of  quixotic 
responsibility  like  Colonel  Owen's,  and  there  was  a  bitter 
quarrel  with  him  in  consequence  of  his  representations  to  them 
of  what  he  considered  due  restitution  from  every  one  con- 
nected with  Frank  Tenterden.  They  showed  some  sharp 
practice  in  letting  Colonel  Owen  bear  the  brunt  of  a  great  deal 
of  very  heavy  expense  at  Dinas,  which  he  was  certainly  not  in 
the  least  liable  for ;  they  shared  of  course  in  the  complication 
of  troubles  in  the  Cambrian  industries,  but  they  were  a  great 
people  in  commercial  life,  and  they  recovered  themselves. 

Morgan  Vaughan,  very  much  subdued  in  tone  for  some  time 
after  the  trial  and  never  regaining  the  position  he  held  before 
it,  considered  universally  as  having  not  so  much  touched  as 
taken  a  deep  dip  into  pitch  and  been  very  considerably  defiled, 
came  to  live  at  Maes-y^Wern,  and  employed  his  ample  leisure 
in  superintending  large  alterations  there  on  a  grand  scale, 
being,  generally,  in  the  midst  of  widespread  ruin  so  profuse  of 
means,  that  it  was  suggested  he  must  have  found  the  purse  of 
Fortunatus  in  those  fruitful  years  of  Liverpool  and  London  life 
upon  which  Frank's  lawyer  had  cast  a  so  unwelcome  light. 
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CHAPTER  m 

There  be  land  rata  and  water  rats. 

The  footman  came  out  of  the  dining-room  at  Maes-y-Wern 
and  flatly  refused  to  re-enter  the  room  or  wait  upon  Mr. 
Vauehan. 

'rll  leave  this  minute  sooner  than  be  cursed  and  damned 
by  that  drinking  bully.' 

*  He's  sure  to  be  out  of  temper  when  Smith's  here,'  said  Lea 
the  butler. 

'  There  ain't  a  respectable  gentleman  as  will  be  seen  in  his 
company.  They  was  saving  at  the  "Blue  Lion"  as  things  come 
out  about  him  in  that  there  trial ' 

The  dining-room  bell  rang  loudly  and  Lea,  pale  with 
apprehension,  hurried  to  answer  it. 

llose  Yaughan  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  enduring,  silent, 
and  Morgan  looked  at  her  with  a  consciousness  that  this 
witness  was  enough  to  drive  a  man  mad ;  and  Smith,  showing 
in  his  bearing  that  he  resented  Morgan's  treatment  of  him,  ana 
making  some  conversational  overture  to  Rose,  of  whom  he 
generally  took  scant  notice,  she  hardly  replied  to  him  even  by 
an  inclination  of  the  head  ;  even  if  she  had  wished  to  speak  to 
him  she  would  not  have  ventured  to  do  so  in  her  husband's 
present  humour. 

When  she  was  able  at  last  to  auit  the  room  she  dared  not  go 
upstairs,  fearing  to  be  absent  if  Morgan  should  choose  to  come 
into  the  drawing-room.  But  she  lingered  in  the  hall,  looking 
up  the  staircase,  wishing  she  might  go  velvet-footed  by  the  side 
oi  her  little  lassie's  cot  and  wateh  that  dimpled  slumber — her 
little  Antonia  ! — whose  smile  was  the  one  ray  that  Heaven  sent 
of  sunshine  upon  the  altar  in  the  holy  of  holies  in  her 
heart. 

As  she  stood  she  heard  Smith's  voice  loud  in  the  dining- 
room  :  '  Because  you  have  come  through  so  easily,  do  you  think 
you  can  swindle  every  man  as  you  did  Tenterden  ? ' 

Rose  went  close  to  the  dining-room  door,  but  she  could  not 
hear  what  was  said  until  Smith's  voice  burst  out  again — 

*  If  you  think  every  one  is  as  easy  fooled  as  that  poor  devil 
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you  paid  me  to  swear  into  gaol — no,  that  Fve  helped  you  ruin, 
and  you  haven't  paid  me  for  it ! ' 

Hose  listened  crouching  by  the  door ;  what  she  could  hear 
came  again  from  Smith. 

*To  take  your  hectoring  with  my  pockets  empty!  You 
cheat  me,  and  I'll  even  you  if  I  go  to  Tenterden's  lawyer  and 
blow  on  the  whole  business  ! ' 

A  chair  fell  and  there  was  rough  movement  in  the  room. 
Smith  tiung  the  door  open  and  threw  himself  into  the  hall, 
pale  not  only  with  his  own  rage  but  with  fear  of  Morgan, 
who  called  out  to  him  with  an  oath :  ^  Dangerous  to  me,  not 
you ;  you  are  too  afraid  for  your  own  skin  to  cross  me,  you 
white-livered  sneak.' 

He  caught  sight  of  his  wife  and  demanded  what  she  did 
there  ?  ana  as  she  moved  unanswering  but  by  the  proud  poise 
of  her  head,  he  sprang  and  struck  her  down. 

Smith  went  back  into  the  dining-room.  Rose  knew  he 
feared  her  husband,  but  she  was  glad  he  had  been  there ;  that 
he  had  seen. 

He  sat  in  the  dining-room  and  could  not  drink  or  smoke- 
sat  and  gnawed  his  nails,  at  last  took  out  a  stump  of  lead 
pencil  and  scrawled  figures  on  a  little  piece  of  paper.  He  put 
the  paper  up  with  a  guilty  motion,  wnen  he  was  startled  by 
some  one  standing  there  before  him.     It  was  Rose  Vaughan. 

*  Hush,'  she  said  softly  and  pointed  to  the  other  room  where 
Morgan  was  gone  in.  She  trembled  and  was  obliged  to  sit 
down,  and  they  looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  bmith  saw 
that  once  she  had  been  a  pretty  woman. 

*  He  was  a  brute  to  you,'  he  said. 

*  I  am  glad  of  it,'  said  Rose,  and  he  thought,  perhaps,  poor 
soul,  she  also  had  been  drinking. 

Rose  leaned  forward  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

*  Was  Frank  Tenterden  innocent  ? '  she  asked. 
Smith  met  her  look.     Oho  !  he  thought. 

*  He — he  forged  Frank  Tenterden's  name,'  whispered  Rose. 
Smith  darted  a  look  at  her  again.     '  How  did  you  know  ? ' 

*  I  know  it  in  my  heart,'  said  Rose  ;  *  but,'  she  came  close  to 
him,  *  you  say.' 

Smith  glanced  over  his  shoulder  before  he  looked  again  at 
her,  and  nodded. 

Rose  stole  to  the  door  and  listened.     She  returned. 

Smith  looked  at  the  door  too,  and  put  his  hand  eagerly  on 
her  arm.     *  He  has  got  money,'  he  said, — *  thousands.' 

She  drew  his  hand  from  her  arm  and  held  it  Ijetween  hers  in 
a  desperate  clasp  before  she  loosed  it,  and  her  bright  eyes  never 
left  his.  *  He  cheated  you,'  she  said ;  *  I'll  serve  to  you  r  direction : 
I'll  watch,  I'll  work.' 

'  All ! '  said  Smith. 

*  If  you  can  do  it,'  said  Rose. 
J I  can  do  it' 
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*  Prove  him — Frank  Tenterden ' 

Hand  grasped  hand  upon  the  bargain. 

William  Vaughan,  always  suspicious  and  spying,  declared  to 
Morgan  in  consequent  days  some  reason  for  alarm,  but  Morgan 
treated  his  fears  as  baseless  tremors.  Smith  was  too  much  of  a 
coward  to  betray  them,  ho  averred.  Still,  as  he  was  going  to 
Manchester,  let  William  and  his  wife  come  and  stay  in  the  house 
and  keep  eye  on  Rose  who,  however,  he  said,  knew  nothing  and 
cared  nothing,  and  was  indeed  more  of  a  stone  image  than  a 
woman.  Mrs.  Vaughan's  attitude  of  mind  in  the  first  uneasy 
days  when  she  removed  to  Maes-y-Wem  was  not  unimportant. 
She  knew  what  Morgan  was  and  })itied  Rose,  and  if  Rose  had  at 
all  unbent  herself,  sne  might  easily  have  gained  a  friend,  but 
dull  as  Mrs.  Vaughan  might  be,  she  perceived  the  distance 
between  them  emphasised  by  Rose's  calm  and  haughty  indiffer- 
ence and  resented  it.  When  Morgan  returned  from  Manchester, 
William  and  Mrs.  Vaughan  still  remained  at  Maes-y-Wern. 

One  night  William  slept  at  their  old  cottage,  where  Mrs. 
Vaughan  nad  packed  up  such  poor  goods  as  they  possessed 
ready  for  removal.  He  brought  them  next  day  to  Maes-y-Wem, 
to  Lea's  immeasurable  contempt,  and  saw  them  safely  ware- 
housed before  he  went  to  the  dining-room,  where  he  revelled  in 
the  good  living  which  cost  him  nothing.  Wolfishly  devouring 
his  meal,  he  called  to  his  wife  for  her  report. 

*  You  need  not  tell  me  you  let  her  go  into  Dinas  without  you, 
because  I  know  it.' 

The  poor  woman  excused  herself ;  she  was  so  overborne  by 
all  the  work  she  had  done  at  the  cottage  yesterday,  and  then 
such  a  night  as  she  had  had,  that  she  was  asleep  when  Rose  had 
gone  early  that  morning  into  Dinas,  though,  indeed,  how  could 
she  have  forced  herself  into  Rose's  company  if  she  had  been 
there  to  see  her  start  'i 

*Wliat  about  the  night  time?'  her  husband  asked,  and  she 
told  her  story  in  very  much  the  same  words  as  after  so  many 
years  she  related  it  again  to  Antonia. 

*  I  was  worn  to  death  with  tiredness  after  all  the  work  I  had 
had  at  the  cottage,  and  after  I  had  got  my  meal,  I  asked  cook 
particularly  to  save  me  a  good  helping  of  the  turbot  and  a  slice 
of  mutton,  and  oh !  the  food  is  beyond  everything  I  ever  did 
hear  of ' 

*  Get  on,  get  on  with  your  story,'  her  husband  admonished 
her,  and  she  reluctiintly  omitted  her  paeans  upon  the  other 
courses  and  the  wine. 

*  Well,  I  sat  down  on  the  sofa  here  in  the  dining-room.  It 
was  very  late,  and  before  I  knew  anything  more  I  dropped  off  to 
sleep.  1  woke  up  with  a  start,  hearing  something.  The  room 
was  dark,  and  1  suppose  the  servants  had  forgotten  I  was  there 
and  turned  the  lights  out.  I  went  cautiously  out  of  the  room 
and  then  I  saw  lights  in  the  drawing-room.  Rose  and  Morgan 
were  there.     He  was  lighting  his  cigar  with  his  back  turned  to 
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Hose  ;  she  was  at  the  table  where  the  spirit-stand  was  put  ready 
for  him,  and  I  saw  her  take  a  little  bottle  out  of  her  dress  and 
empty  it  into  his  glass.  She  put  the  bottle  back.  I  watched 
from  behind  the  door.  He  came  to  the  table  and  drank  off  the 
glass.  She  sat  down  quietly.  Presentl^r  she  got  up  and  came 
softly  out  of  the  room,  I  goins^  before  a-tiptoe  and  hiding  again 
in  the  dining-room  in  the  dark.  We  had  left  him  sitting  in  the 
armchair  smoking,  but  he  seemed  tired.  I  waited  a  long  time 
in  the  dining-room,  because  I  knew  she  had  not  gone  out  of  the 
hall.  At  last  I  looked  out.  She  was  standing  at  the  drawing- 
room  door  listening.  Hours  seemed  to  go  by.  She  never  left 
the  hall  and  I  could  not  leave  the  dining-room  without  her 
seeing  me.  I  heard  the  clock  strike  two.  I  looked  out  again, 
and  she  was  going  into  the  drawing-room.  I  meant  to  get 
upstairs,  but  the  drawing-room  door  was  open  and  I  did  not 
want  her  to  see  me ;  I  kept  behind  it  ana  looked  in  to  see 
Morgan  lying  on  the  sofa  fast  asleep,  almost  like  dead.  I  was 
feared  to  see  him  so.  Eose  stood  by  his  side  a  few  moments  ; 
she  called  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  she  shook  his  sleeve ;  he  was 
like  dead.  I  shan't  forget  what  Rose  looked  like  ;  it  was 
plain  to  me  she  wished  he  was  dead.    She  knelt  down  and 

fently,  verv  gently,  she  slid  off  his  arm  the  bangle  he  keeps  his 
ey  in.  She  took  it,  rose  softly  and  came  towards  the  door, 
she  looked  back,  and  I  could  see  she  was  strung  to  that  pitch 
between  fear  and  courage  that  if  he  woke  she  might  find  some 
means  to  match  him.  But  he  never  stirred.  I  shrank  back  well 
behind  the  door  and  waited  until  she  was  up  the  stairs  before  I 
followed  her.  And  then  I  thought  she  heard  me,  for  she  stayed 
listening  before  she  stole  into  AI organ's  little  study  room.  She 
went  to  his  desk  and  opened  it  with  the  key.' 

William  Vaughan's  excitement  interrupted  his  wife,  but 
presently  he  allowed  her  to  continue. 

*  She  took  out  a  great  number  of  papers.  There  was  some 
money  too,  for  it  chinked.  She  made  one  parcel  up,  and  stop- 
ping to  consider,  took  it  into  her  bedroom.  1  could  not  see  what 
she  did  with  it.  She  came  back  and  looked  quickly  through 
the  desk  again  and  put  some  papers  together  again  into  a  little 
parcel — some  mere  scraps  with  only  like  half  a  word  written  on 
them.  These  papers  this  time  she  concealed  about  her.  She 
locked  the  desk  and  went  downstairs  again.  In  the  hall  she 
paused.  She  turned  into  the  dining-room,  and  when  she  came 
out  in  the  light  again,  I  saw  she  had  taken  a  knife  from  the 
table  there.  She  went  into  the  drawing-room,  and  I  could 
hardly  get  to  see  what  she  was  doing :  I  knew  she  wanted  to 
replace  the  bangle  on  his  arm  while  ne  still  slept,  but  if  he 

woke ?    I  crept  up  to  the  door.     He  was  still  in  that  same 

dead  sleep,  and  she  put  back  the  bangle  safely  enough.     Then 
it  again  upstairs  and  into  her  own  room.' 
[Morgan  T'  asked  William. 
lept  till  very  late  where  he  was.    It  is  not  an  hour 
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ago  that  the  servants  managed  to  rouse  him  and  he  went 
out/ 

*  What ! '  screamed  William  Vaughan,  *  you  never  roused  him  ! 

fou  never  told  him  !  and  she  gone  to  Dinas  with  those  papers ! 
t  is  ruin,  ruin  ;  it  is  prison.    What  am  I  saying  ?    Did  any  one 
hear?' 

They  listened  and  then  looked  out  at  the  door.  Nobody  was 
about. 

William  Vaughan  wiped  his  forehead,  his  wife  staring  at  him 
in  terror. 

*  Where's  Morgan  gone  ? '  he  asked,  taking  breath  a^ain. 

*  He  did  not  say,'  said  the  poor  woman.  *  Oh,  Wilham,  what 
didyou  mean ? ' 

He  clenched  his  fist  at  her. 

*One  woman  to  betray  us  and  the  other  to  let  it  all  slip 
through  her  fingers  and  drag  me  down,  down ;  never  mind 
what  I  mean.  Curse  you,  go  and  find  out  where  Morgan 
is!' 

He  followed  her  himself  to  make  inquiries.  No  one  knew 
where  Morgan  had  gone,  and  as  it  was  probable  he  might  be 
somewhere  in  the  groundjs,  perhaps  looking  on  at  the  workmen 
still  busy  with  the  new  hot-houses,  some  of  the  servants  and 
Mrs.  Vaughan  were  sent  in  different  directions  to  search  for  him. 
William  hung  about  the  front  door  in  an  agonv  of  irresolution 
as  to  what  he  should  do  next,  continually  calling  to  know  if 
Morgan  had  been  found  or  if  the  groom  had  yet  returned,  for 
he  was  absent. 

At  last  word  was  brought  that  the  groom  had  come  back, 
and  William  ran  out  into  the  yard  to  see  him,  with  hasty 
vehemence,  delaying  instead  of  forwarding  the  man's  answers. 
No.  he  had  not  seen  Morgan,  knew  nothing  of  him  ;  of  course  he 
haa  been  out.  Didn't  Mr.  William  see  he  had  just  come  back  ? 
Certainly  he  had  driven  his  mistress  into  Dinas.  Wasn't  aware 
yet  that  his  mistress  hadn't  the  ripht  to  order  her  own  carriage, 
and  that  he  must  come  to  Mr.  William  before  doing  what  she 
told  him  !  Come  to  that,  was  it  Mr.  William  paid  his  wages, 
because  if  so  he  hadn't  heard  of  it  before  ? 

*  Where  have  you  been,  you  scamp — where  have  you  been  ? ' 
shrieked  William  Vaughan  at  him  in  his  high  shrill  voice,  and 
the  man,  who  never  had  any  sort  of  liking  for  his  master's 
brother,  absolutely  refused  to  answer. 

In  the  midst  of  William's  impotent  fury,  Morgan  himself 
came  into  the  yard. 

*  Here's  a  hue  and  cry  you  have  been  setting  up  for  me,'  said 
Morgan ;  *  and  what's  tne  matter  here  ?  Are  you  going  out  of 
your  senses,  William  V 

*  Ask  him  where  he's  been,'  demanded  William  in  his  piercing 
tones. 

*  I'll  tell  you,  sir,  and  welcome,'  said  the  man  ;  *  but  I  never 
heard  I  was  to  take  ray  orders  from  Mr.  William  Vaughan,  and 
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to  tell  you  the  truth  for  once,  the  dav  I  called  him  master  I 
must  be  brought  pretty  low  in  the  world/ 

*  Who  wants  you  to  pay  any  attention  to  him  ?'  asked  Morgan ; 
*I  don't.     And  I  don't  know  what's  come  to  vou,  William.' 

*  You'll  drive  me  mad  ! '  cried  William.  *  The  delay,  the  delay  ! 
She's  bolted.    This  fellow  knows  where  she  is.     Hose  is  off.' 

Morgan  shook  off  the  lassitude  that  still  oppressed  him  and 
asked  the  groom  what  William  meant  ?  Where  had  he  taken  her 
then? 

*My  mistress,  sir,  and  the  little  miss  and  the  nurse,  Nelly 
Elfin,  have  gone  to  spend  the  day  at  Llanrhychwyn,  and  I  am  to 
go  at  six  o'clock,  if  you  please,  sir,  to  fetch  them  home  again.' 

*Let  'em  stop  there  and  a  blessed  riddance,'  said  Morgan, 
turning  awav. 

*  You  are  lying  ! '  cried  William  ;  '  I  saw  her  in  Dinas.' 

*  We  went  round  by  Dinas  first,  for  my  mistress  to  call  at  a 
shop,  about  a  book  I  think  it  was,'  said  the  groom. 

*  You  are  a  liar  ! '  William  screeched  again.  *  Morgan,  he's 
lying.     Ask  him  did  he  leave  her  at  Llanrhychwyn.' 

'  Did  you  leave  your  precious  partv  at  Llanrhychwyn  ? '  asked 
Morgan,  jeering,  *or  did  you  bring  them  back  by  mistake?' 

*  Enough,'  cried  William,  '  don't  waste  more  time.  Come  in 
with  me  ;  where's  my  wife  ? ' 

She  was  sent  for,  and  came  when  William,  with  bated 
breath,  was  telling  her  story  to  his  brother.  Morgan  turned  on 
her  with  horrid  imprecations,  then  stopped  himself,  felt  for  his 
key,  and  rushed  upstairs.  William  followed,  and  Mrs.  Vaughan, 
almost  imbecile  with  fright,  came  after  them.  She  looked  in 
the  room  and  saw  the  brothers  standing  by  the  empty  desk. 

*  She's  left  that,'  said  Morgan  grimly.  It  was  a  small  pistol 
that  he  took  out  of  the  desk  and  put  in  his  breast-pocket. 

*  She  made  a  mistake  to  leave  that.' 

William  looked  at  him  apprehensively.  'We  must  get  on  at 
once  to  Dinas,'  he  suggested.  'I  don't  believe  she  went  to 
Llanrhychwyn,  but  I  know  she  was  in  Dinas.' 

'  I'll  be  even  with  her,  no  fear/  said  Morgan  in  a  dull  voice. 

William  clutched  his  arm.  *  Come,  let  us  be  ofl,'  he  said,  but 
still  Morgan  stood  staring. 

William  tried  to  draw  his  attention.  *  Hst ! '  in  a  sharp 
whisper,  and  Morgan  turned  his  bloodshot  eyes  upon  him. 

*  Morgan,  it's  not  safe.  Mind  you,'  cried  William,  and  looked 
over  nis  shoulder  and  ended  in  a  hoarse  whisper  again,  *  no 
violence.' 

*  Safe  ! '  said  Morgan  :  his  voice  was  hoarse  too,  thick  in  his 
throat,  the  veins  swelled  out  in  his  forehead,  his  large  fat  hand 
trembling  as  he  clenched  his  fist.  Choking  down  his  rage  he 
stopped  himself  and  rushed  out  of  the  room,  calling  to  Lea  as 
he  ran  downstairs  that  a  fresh  horse  was  to  be  put  in  the 
trap  and  brought  round  immediately. 

Mrs.  Vaughan  had  been  leaning  for  supi)ort  against  tlie 
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wall ;  she  crept  up  to  her  husband,  and  hardly  able  to  stand, 
fell  on  her  knees  at  his  feet. 

'  Don't  let  him  get  to  Rose/  she  entreated,  with  a  drowning 
grasp  at  his  coat  sleeve. 

*  Hush  ! '  he  cried,  trying  to  free  himself. 
She  clung  to  him  convulsively. 

*  It  will  be  murder  ! '  she  crieo.  He  wrenched  himself  away, 
leaving  her  on  the  floor,  and  ran  out  after  his  brother,  clamber- 
ing up  into  the  trap  by  his  side  as  the  horse  started  from  the 
front  door. 


CHAPTER  IV 

War  I  war ! 

Rose  drove  along  the  mountain  road  to  Hendra,  and  when  she 
had  taken  her  coachman  as  far  as  she  dared,  considering  the 
time  it  had  already  taken  her  to  safely  dispose  of  Antonia,  and 
that  he  must  return  quickly  to  Maes-y-Wem,  she  got  down  to 
walk  the  remainder  of  the  way.  She  nad  bribed  him  lieavily, 
and  besought  him  now  again  at  parting  to  keep  to  the  story 
she  had  instructed  him  in,  to  swear  to  her  once  more  he  would 
not  tell  where  Antonia  was.  Deeply  impressed  with  her  earnest 
anxiety  he  reiterated  her  assurances,  and  turned  round  often 
to  look  after  her  as  he  drove  on  his  return  journey,  but  she  was 
soon  out  of  sight,  she  went  so  quickly. 

Even  more  than  the  horror  she  felt  lest  Morgan  should  know 
the  road  to  follow  her,  did  she  fear  the  possibility  of  his  coming 
upon  Antonia's  track  ;  if  she  might  save  her  child  from  him  ! 

She  went  quickly,  flying,  pursued  by  terror,  haunted  by 
fiends  that  whispered  in  her  ear,  that  she  almost  fancied  she 
saw  gibbering  before  her  in  the  path.  She  met  no  one,  the  road 
was  so  lonely ;  it  seemed  impossible  it  should  penetrate  into  this 
detile,  the  great  crags  met  so  nearlv  to  one  another,  forming  a 
right  angle  at  the  base  :  the  gap  filled  in  by  huge  purple  hflls, 
and  nearer  green  giant  heights  crowding  in  the  space,  closing  it 
entirely.  The  foreground  here  was  the  steep  hillside  strewn 
with  boulders,  carelessly  decked  with  bracken,  with  some 
shabby  thistles  and  sharp  spears  of  rushes  piercing  up  among 
the  stones,  with  a  fringe  of  bracken  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  and  below  a  narrow  green  level  where  the  brook  flowed 
in  twisted  curves,  with  broad  margin  of  pebbled  shore,  now  to 
right,  and  now  to  left  of  it.  and  then  the  sudden  steep  of  a  hill 
which  formed  a  huge  battlement,  a  towering  wall  to  shut  the 
narrow  valley  in.  Spent  with  her  toil  she  was  obliged  to  rest 
at  last,  and  looked  back  fearfully  along  the  road  by  which  she 
came ;  the  precipitous  hills  shutting  it  in  on  either  side,  the 
farther  heights  lost  in  mist  which  crept  up  the  defile,  and  was 
beaten  back  by  the  wind  howling  down  the  pass.  War  !  war  ! 
They  fought  together,  the  mist  and  the  cruel  blast. 


—      _  -a  — 
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Wearied  with  her  struggle  against  the  wind,  yet  she  could 
hardlv  stay  while  she  scanned  the  road  lying  behind  there 
steeply  descending,  and  the  little  narrow  eage  of  flat  land  far 
below  in  the  glen  where  the  stream  wound  ufce  a  silver  snake, 
so  sinister,  she  thought,  that  the  gray  hills  started  abruptly 
from  its  margin  :  ana  all  the  rushing  nends  encompassing  her 
tore  down  into  tne  valley  in  mad  riot,  and  left  her  nere  at  the 
foot  of  the  giant  peaks  alone — alone  in  an  awful  solitude. 
There  was  a  lull  in  the  wind,  a  silence.  The  silence  pressed 
upon  her  heart  —  she  knew — she  was  coming,  she  asked  not 
wnither — fate — fate — silence. 

But  first !  Oh,  for  his  sake  !  Let  her  but  be  spent  for  him  ! 
Up  ! — she  struggled  to  her  feet. 

She  sped  on  again,  on  quick  as  she  might  along  that  wild 
and  desolate  way.  So  at  last  by  the  brown  moorland  she  came, 
watched  by  the  dark  hills,  to  the  park  gates  of  Hendra.  A 
gamekeeper,  chatting  at  the  lodge  with  the  girl  there,  lifted  his 
hat  when  Hose  askea  her  way,  and  with  the  gentlemanly  bear- 
ing of  Ramekeeper  craft,  proposed  to  show  her  the  shortest  path 
himself ;  she  went  thankfully  with  him  through  the  fir  woods, 
their  steps  crackling  over  the  dry  twiffs,  and  the  dark  pleasant 
footing  under  this  welcome  shelter  j  the  ffamekeeper's  retriever 
following  closely  at  their  heels,  with  a  leer  of  significant  eye 
now  and  again,  and  a  side  movement  of  his  long  red  tongue 
that  said  as  plain  as  retriever  could,  *  Babbits  ! ' 

*  Colonel  Owen,'  the  gamekeeper  replied  to  Bose.  *I  am 
afraid  the  Colonel  is  away  in  JDinas  to-day,  madam.  The 
Colonel  is  a  magistrate.'  He  looked  inquisitively  at  her, 
wondering  if  she  did  not  wish  to  see  Colonel  Owen  in  that 
function  ;  there  was  something  so  agitated,  so  distressed  in  her 
look. 

*  Oh,  surely  not  away  now,  to-day  ! '  cried  Bose.  *  I  must 
see  Colonel  Owen.' 

*  Mr.  Thomas  would  give  him  any  message,  madam,'  said  the 
polite  gamekeeper,  *ana  be  sure  to  be  careful  with  doing  so, 
especial  if  it  should  be  important  business.' 

However,  Bose  did  not  explain  her  business  to  the  game- 
keeper, but  thanked  him  when  he  showed  her  the  house,  and 
went  on  hoping  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  she  should  be  able 
to  see  Colonel  Owen.  As  she  came  under  the  great  battle- 
ment ed  gateway  and  saw  how  old  and  beautiful  and  how 
stately  the  house  was,  she  was  struck  with  astonishment  to 
think  how  nearly  she  had  been  in  rivalry  with  the  daughter 
of  this  proud  place,  with  the  heiress  of  Hendra.     Across  the 

§raa^  courtyard  by  the  flagged  path  to  the  door  with  its 
at  Tudor  stone  heading  ;  a  loud  peal  at  the  bell  in  the  quiet 
place.  A  long  wait.  Mr.  Tlionias  did  not  hurry  himself, 
especially  in  the  painfully  reduced  state  of  his  estaolishment, 
where  he  had  himself  to  fill  several  offices ;  but  he  came  at  last, 
and  then  how  impatient  was  Bose  with  his  parleying  !     Colonel 
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Owen  was  absent,  he  would  not  return  until  late  in  the  even- 
ing ;  she  must  leave  a  message,  write  a  note.  No,  Mrs.  Owen 
saw  nobody,  unhappily  his  lady  was  a  great  invalid.  'She 
must  see  me,'  said  Kose,  advancing  at  Thomas's  invitation  to 
write  her  note  at  the  table  in  the  great  hall.  Just  conscious  of 
this  stately  surrounding,  she  saw  the  boys  pausing  in  their 
game  to  look  shyly  at  her,  and  with  surprise  at  Thomas's  intro- 
duction of  her  here :  her  glance  went  at  once  to  the  pretty 
younger  child,  she  knelt  down  by  him,  took  his  hand.  *  You 
are  Frank  Tenterden's  son ! '  Owen  held  back  and  put  his 
other  hand  in  his  brother's.  *Dear'  said  Rose,  Hake  me  to 
Mrs.  Owen — you,  yes  you  take  me,  I  have  come  to  give  your 
father  back  to  vou  ;  it  is  life  and  death ' 

Owen  pulled  her  hand.  '  Come,'  he  kept  turning  liis  head  to 
look  at  her  as  he  led  her  along  the  hall.  John  followed  them, 
and  Thomas  declaring — '  Now,  Master  Owen,  how  can  my  lady 
see  any  one  ? ' — John's  sudden  rush  of  emotion  found  an  out- 
burst in  an  emphatic  stamp  of  his  foot.  *  Shut  up,  Thomas ! 
how  dare  you  interfere  with  what  Mr.  Owen  or  I  choose  to  do  ! ' 

Thomas  held  back  growling,  and  they  went  down  the  length 
of  the  hall,  under  the  Tudor  arch  of  the  doorway,  up  the  great 
oak  staircase,  so  by  a  stately  corridor  where  the  windows 
looked  over  trees  towards  the  sea,  to  Mrs.  Owen's  room. 

Hose  stood  in  the  shaded  room  by  the  sofa,  where  Mrs.  Owen 
looked  up  at  her  in  bewilderment.  The  supreme  moment  was 
come,  and  she  had  attained  it  safely. 

She  could  not  speak.     She  struggled  for  any  word. 

*  He  did  not  do  it.  I  can  prove  it.  He  has  been  wronged — 
help  me.'  She  sank  on  her  knees  by  Mrs.  Owen.  She  could 
say  no  more.     She  could  do  no  more. 

'  She  is  fainting,'  cried  Mrs.  Owen.     *  Boys,  call  some  one ' 

John  dashed  out  into  the  corridor.  Thomas  in  triumphant 
disapproval,  the  maids  all  fluttered  and  inquisitive  came  hurry- 
ing. Poor  Kose  seconded  their  kindness  to  her  by  her  own 
resolute  eflbrt  to  regain  her  self-command.  She  bid  them  stop, 
all — all  listen  to  her.  She  put  a  packet  of  papers  in  Mrs. 
Owen's  hand,  and  closed  it  firmly  on  them.  '  Hold  them  fast ! 
I  have  given  my  life  for  them  ;  and  listen — listen  to  me.'  She 
held  Owen's  hand  in  hers,  and  told  them  all  the  tale.  '  Write 
it  down,'  she  bid  Thomas  ;  Met  me  sign  it,  let  these  sign  it ;  it 
will  be  safer.  Here  are  the  papers  from  his  desk,  the  proof  — 
the  proof  of  it  all,  too  late  for  Mr.  Edwardes,  the  poor  old  man, 
his  benefactor — the  old  man  who  trusteil  him,  that  he  has 
killed — but  they  will  save  Frank  Tenterden  yet ;  they  will  save 
him ' 

She  told  them,  with  anxious  insistence,  that  Colonel  Owen 

must  take  the  papers  himself  to  London   that  night  to  the 

lawyers,  not  let  them  out  of  his  sight,  his  hand,  until  they  were 

safe :  trust  no  one,  the  post — nothing.     She  seemed  to  think 

her  husband  omnipotent    ^\\c  toVV  l\\G\i\ 'where  Smith  would 
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be  :  the  part  he  had  promised  to  play ;  her  feeling  of  certainty 
in  nim  that  he  would  act  in  acconiance  with  his  oath  to  her. 

*He  hates  Morgan,'  she  said  parenthetically.  'He  would 
make  a  great  sacrifice  for  the  chance  of  avenging  himself ;  and 
he  will  take  this  chance  where  there  is  no  sacrifice  but  sure 
reward,  great  gain,  this  joyfully,  and  do  his  worst  on  his 
enemy.  jLet  me  sign  the  paper.'  She  wrote  her  name,  and 
gave  the  pen  back  to  Thomas.     *  Now,  do  you  write.' 

*No  ! '  said  John.  In  this  hour  the  bovs  knew  the  paper  was 
to  take  good  news  to  their  father.  John  took  the  pen  from 
Thomas,  he  was  determined,  but  he  said  to  Rose,  witn  a  child- 
ish break  in  his  voica  *They  asked  me  questions  about  my 
father,  and  they  said  I  did  him  harm  by  telling  them ;  they 
said  John  Owen  Tenterden's  name  must  not  come  in — let  him 
see  it  the  first  in  the  good  letter  to  him  ;  he  shall !  *  He  held 
his  arm  out  against  Owen.  '  No  !  I  first ! '  Owen  gave  way  to 
him,  and  he  scrawled  his  name  in  his  round  boyish  text  below 
Rose  Vaughan's.    Then  Owen. 

*  Now,  you  may  write  to  father,'  said  John. 

It  was  wonderful  to  Owen  to  hear  him  speak  the  name ; 
they  had  not  dared  to  sav  it. 

When  all  was  done  Thomas  took  the  boys  out  of  the  room, 
but  they  would  not  leave  the  corridor.  .John  with  clenched 
hands  sitting  in  the  window-seat,  and  Owen  crouching  by  his 
side  upon  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Owen,  very  much  distressed  at  being  unable  to  persuade 
Rose  to  stay  there,  had  besought  Thomas  to  provide  for  her 
safe  conveyance  to  Llanfair. 

*We  have  only  one  horse  now.  Colonel  Owen  has  it  in 
Dinas,  but  Thomas  will  manage  j  the  gamekeeper's  pony  or  the 
spring  cart ;  anything,  if  you  must  go  on,  and  he  shall  send 
some  one  with  you  to  take  you  safely. 

*  I  must  go  on,'  said  Rose. 

*  What  made  you  do  us  this  service  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Owen. 
Rose  looked  aown.     *  There  should  be  some  eflbrt  at  repara- 
tion,' she  said.    *  The  wrong  can  never  be  undone.' 

'No,  it  can  never  be  undone,'  said  Mrs.  Owen,  'we  are 
ruined,  and  my  poor  Dilys  will  never  recover  from  the  disgrace 
she  has  brought  upon  us  all' 

'  Did  she  Believe  him  guilty  ? '  asked  Rose  with  a  strange 
smile.    *  I  never  did.' 

Mrs.  Owen  looked  at  her  searchingly,  the  wrinkles  pain  and 
care  had  traced  in  her  forehead  growing  tighter  as  she 
thought. 

Rose  glanced  at  her  as  with  some  overwhelming  impulse. 
'  Morgan  told  hira  lies  of  rae,  such  slander  that  he  should  have 
killed  a  man  for  uttering  it.  And  he  believed  it,  he  believed 
it — of  me.  All  the  world  changed  to  me  when  I  knew,  and  I 
knew  what  he  believed  of  me.  I  hated  him.  Mot^axv  >ao«^"&\/is\. 
to  me  of  it,  of  his  cleverness,  of  the  other'a  guWiVAViVj  \  V^  ^^^ 
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me  after  we  wei*e  married,  when  I  had  no  escape.  He  laughed  ; 
and  for  these  two,  do  you  see,  for  these  two,  I  am  wrecked  and 
utterly  cast  away  ! ' 

*  Frank  must  nave  been  very  weak,'  said  Mrs.  Owen,  *  other- 
wise he  could  not  have  been  so  readily  duped  in  all  this  terrible 
business.' 

*  Weak,  yes,'  said  Rose.  '  Well,  it  is  all  at  an  end  now.  I 
have  repaid  him.'  It  was  but  a  wan  smile  she  had  to  give  to 
the  triumph  of  her  life. 

Thomas  came  to  say  that  the  gardener  had  returned  with 
the  spring  cart  from  the  Home  Farm,  and  he  would  drive  her  to 
Llantair,  and  remain  with  her  until  she  was  safely  with  her 
own  convoy. 

*  Then  1  will  go,'  said  Rose. 

*  There  will  be  ample  time  for  the  London  train  from  Llanfair,' 
said  Mrs.  Owen.   *  On,  stay  and  rest  here.' 

*  I  cannot  rest,  I  must  go  forward,'  said  Rose.  *  I  am  haunted 
by  a  deadly  fear,  if  I  stay  still  it  presses  upon  me  and  drags  me 
under.' 

*  You  are  ill  and  nervous,'  said  Mrs.  Owen,  holding  her  hand. 
'  What  is  it  you  fear  ?' 

'  He  hates  me  already,'  said  Rose.  *  Ever  since  I  knew — I 
have  known  it  a  long  while — that  he  was  defrauding  Mr. 
Edwardes^  the  poor  old  man  who  is  dead  ;  ever  since  I  knew  he 
was  a  thief,  that  he — let  it  go.  I  must  not  think  of  it.  I 
am  nervous,  as  you  say,  I  have  my  child  to  live  for.  Now, 
good-bye.' 

Thomas  explained  to  her  at  the  door  that  the  gardener, 
believing  she  was  not  going  yet,  had,  while  he  was  waiting  with 
the  cart,  given  one  of  the  maids  a  *  lift '  in  it  up  the  road  to  the 
first  cottage  where  her  mother  lived.  'He  will  be  back  im- 
mediatelv,  ma'am,'  said  Thomas. 

*  I  will  walk  on  and  meet  him,'  said  Rose. 

*  I  am  sure  he  will  be  back  directly,'  said  Thomas.  *  But  if 
you  prefer  it,  ma'am,  to  walk  on,  if  you  go  across  the  sands  you 
will  cut  off  the  length  of  the  avenue,  it  is  a  short  way  to  the 
road.'  He  went  through  the  trim  garden  with  her,  an^  leaned 
on  the  paddock  gate  a  moment  watching  her,  when  he  had 
pointed  out  the  way,  and  renewed  his  insistence  to  the  boys, 
who  had  followed  them,  that  they  were  to  come  in  at  once  to 
their  tea. 

*Yes,  go,'  said  Rose,  for  they  wanted  to  come  with  her. 
'  Good-bye.'  She  came  back  a  step  or  two  and  kissed  Owen 
tenderly.     *  Dear,'  she  said  softly  to  him,  *  good-bye  ! ' 

His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  looked  up  at  her.  Why  was 
she  so  sad  ? 

The  boys  still  waited  when  Thomas  had  gone.  John  got 
down  off  the  gate  and  looked  about  as  if  the  wild  whirling  wind 
howling  round  the  house  and  through  the  leafiess  ti^ees  were 
consonant  to  his  awakened  tempest  of  feeling. 
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*  See,  Owen/  he  said,  *  will  you  forget  it  ? ' 
'No/ 

*  I  will  kill  the  man  who  said  he  did  it,*  said  John,  *  if  it  is  a 
hundred  years.    I  have  written  my  name  to  it,  Owen.' 

*  I  wrote  my  name  to  father,'  cried  Owen,  looking  up  at  his 
brother.  John  felt  Owen  was  not  all  in  understanding  with 
him,  he  turned  and  went  away.  Owen  lingered,  hanging  on 
the  gate  ;  there  were  yet  to  be  some  hours  of  daylight  though 
the  wintry  afternoon  was  passing.  The  gray  sky  was  overcast 
with  rain  clouds,  the  grass  shivered  along  the  field,  and  the 
stunted  trees,  mere  bushes,  struggled  to  free  themselves  from 
the  dank  ana  withered  leaves  still  clinging  to  them,  bending 
their  shrivelled  twigs  all  one  way  in  dark  lines  against  the  cold 
light  in  the  sky.  Cold,  cold  and  gray.  Owen  thought  vaguely 
of  his  mother's  stormy  tears  and  abandonment  of  seliish  grief, 
of  his  grandfather's  imtable  humour,  controlled  into  a  gloomy 
restraint,  reacting  in  his  home  from  the  stem  tension  of  his 
pride  before  the  world  ;  the  bitterness  always  present  to  them 
of  disgrace  and  shame,  the  more  cruel  as  they  could  not  fully 
understand  it,  but  only  knew  their  name  was  a  reproach  to 
them,  a  heritage  of  dishonour.  Was  not  John  in  the  right  of  it  ? 
Should  he  forget  these  things  or  the  man  who  had  wrought  it 
all  ?     Never. 

But  yet  he  remembered  first  her  tenderness,  and  the  sadness 
in  her  eyes.  He  watched  Rose  wrap  her  cloak  around  her 
against  the  adverse  wind,  as  she  went  onward  struggling  along 
her  path,  her  head  bent  under  the  tempest  gathering  in  the 
sky. 

•  ••••••• 

The  storm  came  with  the  darkness.  William  Vaughan — 
returned  from  Dinas  when  Morgan  had  found  the  trail  he 
sought — moving  with  restless  starts  of  impatient  anxiety  in  the 
dining-room  at  Maes-y-Wem,  paused  to  see  Mrs.  Vaughan 
listemng  at  the  window  raise  her  finger  and  beckon  to  him. 

*  What  do  you  hear  ? '  he  whisperea. 

*  A  horse,  I  think,'  she  answered. 

He  came  too  and  listened,  and  presently  between  the  gusts 
of  wind  that  tossed  the  rain  upon  the  rattling  glass,  and  olew 
the  dark  branches  of  the  trees  together  in  a  wild  confusion, 
thev  heard  the  clattering  of  a  horse  draw  nearer,  and  then  stop. 
William  ran  out  and  opened  the  door,  bidding  Lea  take  the 
trap  and  not  come  until  he  was  called.  Morgan  slunk  after  his 
brother  into  the  room.     *  I  want  food,'  he  said,  *  and  brandy.' 

Mrs.  Vaughan  went  out  and  brought  hira  food.  He  sat  with 
his  head  in  his  hands,  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  stared  before 
him  with  eyes  that  started.  William  hovered  uneasily  about 
afraid  to  speak. 

Morgan  roused  himself  at  last,  drew  the  plate  towards  him, 
and  then  pushed  it  back  with  a  gesture  of  loathing. 

*  I  can't  eat,'  he  said.    *  Where's  the  spirit  V 
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He  poured  brandy  into  a  tumbler,  and  drinking  it  tamed 
his  brother  sava^ly.    '  What  are  you  staring  at  V 

'Nothinff.'  said  William,  but  Mrs.  Yaughan  followed  the 
direction  of  his  eyes,  which  went  always  back  to  the  same  thing, 
and  she  stared  too. 

Morgan  looked  down  where  his  sleeve  was  wet  and  stained : 
he  took  a  long  hair,  a  shining  thread,  clinging  to  the  stuff,  ana 
holding  his  hand  out  dropped  it  to  the  ground.  There  were 
spots  of  blood  upon  his  crumpled  wristband,  as  his  hand  was 
extended  in  the  lamp-light    He  got  up  and  went  out. 

William  lifted  his  eyes  stealthily  at  his  wife  and  lowered  them 
again :  she  was  dumb  with  fear. 

Presently  Morfi;an  returned  with  other  clothes  on,  poured  out 
more  branov,  ana  as  he  drank  it,  kept  looking  over  his  shoulder 
at  them.  Once  he  started  and  glanced  towards  the  door.  He 
emptied  the  glass  upon  the  floor,  and  with  at  first  merely  some 
hoarse  utterance  in  his  throat  spoke :  '  Tm  off,  for  Smith  will 
split.  If  ever  I  jp^t  up  with  him ! — that  waits.  They  will  lag 
you,  you  know,  iiVou  don't  run  for  it  yourself.' 

Mrs.  Yaughan  tound  her  voice,  and  throwing  her  arm  across 
the  table,  caught  her  husband's  hand  desperately,  '  Don't  go, 
William  !  don't  go ! '  she  almost  screamed  at  him. 

He  closed  his  fingers  on  her  hand  in  a  tight,  nervous  grip,  he 
was  beside  himseff  in  terrified  apprehension  of  what  was 
coming — of  what  he  should  himself  do,  now. 

Morgan  took  up  his  rug  and  bag,  and  went  throuRh  the 
servants'  quarters  to  the  yard.  William  left  his  wife  ana  stole 
to  the  door  to  listen. 

In  the  distance  came  a  slight  sound  of  movement  among  the 
servants.  Presently  they  heard  wheels  and  knew  he  had  driven 
out  again  into  the  darkness.  Yet  they  remained  still,  listening 
in  the  silence  that  closed  upon  them. 
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CHAPTER  V 

It  was  as  is  a  new-dug  grave 
Closing  o'er  one  we  sought  to  save. 

This  was  the  story  Mrs.  Vaughan  had  feared  to  tell. 

*  I  only  did  their  bidding/  she  repeated  ;  '  how  could  I  tell 
what  was  to  come  of  it?  It  was  Smith,  when  they  ran  him 
down  in  Dinas — he  betrayed  her — he  saved  himself  and  put 
Morgan  on  her  track.  It  was  he' — she  rocked  herself  to 
and  fro,  never  thinking  of  Rose's  death  without  the  misery  of 
remorse. 

*  They  found  her  upon  the  rocks  at  Hendra,  and  she  is  buried 
in  the  little  churchvard  near  the  village.  It  is  written  on  her 
tomb,  *'Even  so  tnou  knowest  not  the  works  of  God,  who 
makethalL"* 

'There  is  but  cold  comfort  in  that,'  answered  Antonia. 
*  And  was  he  never  found  ? ' 

*  He  escaped,  and  he  was  never  found.  Oh,  it  was  a  time  of 
weary  trouble.' 

William  Vaughan  went  into  hiding,  but  he  was  discovered, 
apprehended,  charged  with  perjury,  and  sentenced  with  another 
man  to  long  imprisonment ;  for  Smith  had  kept  his  word  to 
Rose  and  entered  upon  negotiations  with  Mr.  Mordaunt,  which 
led  to  astonishing  results.  In  the  midst  of  an  universal  excite- 
ment it  was  at  length  announced  the  Queen's  pardon  had  been 
despatched  to  Tenterden,  but  he  never  received  it,  nor  under- 
stood this  extraordinary  manner  of  declaration  that  he  was  an 
innocent  man  wrongfully  imprisoned. 

He  had  been  a  very  unsatisfactory  person  to  deal  with  in  his 
convict  life,  sunk  in  obstinate  dejection,  surly  and  ill-condi- 
tioned, defiant  of  all  discipline,  he  was  considered  by  every 
official  to  be  a  black  sheep  of  most  irreclaimable  dye.  Out  of 
the  petty  degradations  that  stung  him  from  blank  stupor  to  a 
frenzy  or  mutinous  passion,  he  received  in  some  manner  secret 
and  friendly  overtures  from  a  smart  young  burglar  who,  in  a 
run  of  ill-luck,  had  been  caught  and  straightway  convict  eel.  In 
this  man  Frank  found  a  friend  who,  in  the  limited  opportunities 
he  could  make,  never  failed  to  impress  upon  him  tnat  he  was 
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an  arrant  fool :  all  poor  Frank's  friends  seemed  charged  with 
the  same  burden  of  reproof.  The  advice  urged  upon  hini  by 
the  chaplain,  and  with  harsh  emphasis  from  every  other  official 
he  had  to  do  with,  was  strongly  inculcated  also  by  the  man 
Jackson,  and  shortly  amounted  to  the  recommendation  of  not 
kicking  against  the  pricks,  which  Frank  consistently  disre- 
garded with  results  always  growing  more  disastrous  to  himself. 
His  life  became  insupportable,  and  he  snatched  greedily  at  a 
plan  for  escape  Jackson  confided  to  him.  Every  stage  carefully 
arranged  for,  they  were  so  far  successful  as  to  get  clear  of  the 
prison  into  the  open  country,  but  alarm  had  been  given,  and 
a  search  party  was  immediately  despatched.  On  the  hillside 
where  they  lay  concealed  they  saw  one  of  the  warders  coming 
close  upon  them.  Frank  rose  uj).  'I  care  no  wav,' he  said  ; 
*do  you  run  for  it,'  and  coming  a  step  or  two  behind,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  warder.  The  unexpectedness  of  the  attack 
was  at  first  a  means  of  arresting  the  man,  but  presently  he 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and,  calling  for  aid,  brought  another  of 
the  search  party  up  to  them.  At  that  moment  Jackson  was 
seen  running  on  the  hillside,  and  the  warder  levelled  his  rifle, 
he*said  afterwards  that  the  report  should  warn  his  companions, 
Frank  believed  to  take  aim  at  Jackson.  Frank  rushed  iii,  struck 
up  the  rifle,  and  falling  with  it  to  the  earth  so  received  the 
charge. 

Jackson  made  good  his  escape,  but  Frank  was  dying  when 
thev  carried  him  back  into  the  prison. 

"the  governor  came  into  the  hospital  and  looked  at  him  when 
he  was  dead.  Just  then  he  had  received  the  document  which 
set  forth  the  Queen's  pardon  to  one  Frank  Tenterden.  He  was 
bringing  it  in  his  hand  when  the  doctor  met  him. 

*  The  man  is  dead,'  and  turned  back  with  him  ;  *  a  day  sooner 
and  he  would  have  profited.' 

*  Strange,'  said  the  governor  ;  *this  man  showed  none  of  the 
dignity  of  innocence.'  He  tapped  his  teeth  thoughtfully  with 
the  parchment,  standing  so. 

*  rerhaps  he  acted  consistently,'  said  the  doctor  ;  *  he  seems 
to  have  had  hard  lines,'  and  added  hesitating,  'he  declaretl 
Mitchell  aimed  at  Jackson.' 

*  Oh,  that  is  nonsense,' said  the  governor;  '  he  was  spiteful 
because  Mitchell  had  so  frequently  reported  him. 

The  doctor  did  not  say  any  more,  but  he  lookecl  from  the 
paper  m  the  governor's  hand  to  Frank  Tenterden  s  dead  face, 
where  there  was  a  la.st  quiet  smile. 

The  doctor's  wife  was  the  sister  of  a  young  Nonconformist 
mimster,  a  man  of  slight  physical  resource,  which  seemed  worn 
by  the  strength  of  his  convictions,  the  more  forcible  as  thev 
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some  wealthy  member  of  his  flock,  cared  for  through  a  long 
illness,  and  despatched  when  convalescent  to  his  sister's  home. 
The  doctor  spoke  more  freely  of  Frank  Tenterden  to  his 
brother-in-law  than  he  thought  it  advisable  to  do  to  the  gover- 
nor, and  Mr.  Dakin's  feeling  was  stronely  aroused  at  the  idea 
he  formed  of  Frank,  gentle-natured,  dependent,  of  all  good 
instinct,  with  a  mind  attuned  to  the  better  harmonies  of  intelli- 
gence and  not  to  slight  effects,  fooled  and  trapped,  maddened 
with  injustice  to  a  fury  which  must  yet  be  dumb,  thrown  into 
the  contamination  of  foulness,  drilled  by  an  ignorant  martinet, 
stung  hourly  into  revolt,  to  be  again  coercea  bj  the  impene- 
trable stupidity  of  officialism.  !Nlr.  Dakin,  making  some  notes 
by  the  way  on  the  necessity  of  prison  reform,  which,  neverthe- 
less, did  not  come  in  his  lifetime,  undertook  himself  all  the 
arrangements  for  Frank's  funeral,  met  Dilys  Tenterden  when 
she  came  with  her  little  boys,  and  with  the  kindest,  most 
respectful  sympathy,  gave  to  her  the  first  consolation  she  had 
yet  received  in  all  her  sorrow.  It  made  a  darker  hour  for 
Dilys  when  she  knew  Frank  was  innocent :  she,  too,  had  failed 
him.  Her  father  and  mother,  Mrs.  Wynne,  her  nearer  friends 
had  all  seemed  to  turn  with  reproach  on  her. 

*  You  would  marry  him  !  *  cried  Mrs.  Wynne,  *  when  there 
was  young  Williams,  Sir  Harvey^s  cousin,  who  has  come  into  all 
the  reniarth  property  after  all ! ' 

*  You  know  you  never  liked  Arthur  Williams  yourself,'  poor 
Dilys  remonstrated. 

*  He  is  three  parts  an  idiot,'  said  Mrs.  Wynne,  *  but  he  was 
your  equal  in  society  at  all  events,  and  he  has  never  brought 
disgrace  on  his  family.' 

*  How  cruel  you  are  ! '  cried  Dilys,  *  is  it  my  fault  ? ' 

*I  cannot  help  being  angry  when  you  take  his  part,'  said 
Mrs.  Wynne  ;  *it  is  iust  as  self-willed  as  it  was  of  you  to  insist 
on  having  him  at  all.  If  you  had  been  reasonable  then  he  could 
have  gone  and  ruined  some  other  people  and  overwhelmed  them 
with  shame,  and  it  would  not  have  mattered  to  us.' 

And  in  time  Dilys  ceased  to  take  his  part,  for  though  a 
quarrel  with  her  aunt  was  inevitable,  was  she  to  quarrel  with 
all  in  her  old  life  1  to  shut  that  book  and  learn  anew  by  the 
bitterness  of  experience  and  not  of  rote  ?  Her  belief  in  i  rank 
was  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  what  seemed  very  proof  of 
guilt,  nor  strong  enough  to  hold  against  the  flow  of  custom  and 
association.  Therefore,  when  his  innocence  was  proved,  only 
that  she  might  know  it  in  his  grave,  with  her  mourning  for 
him,  there  was  mingled  the  strong  revival  of  her  girlish  love 
with  its  impatience  of  all  that  would  have  parted  them  :  a  bitter 
rebellion  against  everything  that  had  helped  to  her  defection, 
now  her  most  cruel  memory,  almost  her  intolerable  anguish. 

The  father  had  suddenly  dropped  out  of  his  children's  lives, 
until  Rose  Vaughan  had  given  mm  back  again  with  the  proofs 
of  Morgan's  guilt.     But  now  the  mother,  hastening  home  from 
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her  dreary,  self-centred  travelling  with  Mrs.  Wynne  in  southern 
winter  cities,  where  she  looked  with  impatient  anger  on  all  life, 
asking  why  she  should  bear  this  cross  ?  came  full  of  plans  for 
welcome  :  *  When  your  dear  father  comes  home  again  !  bidding 
even  the  little  Mary  clap  her  hands  with  joy  of  exultation,  the 
cloud  lifted,  the  sun  shining,  the  storm  passed  away  from  them 
all :  and  so  the  last  blow  came  when  they  were  to  look  again 
upon  their  mother's  tears  with  a  fearful  sympathy.  Onlv  where 
before  her  grief  had  been  a  secret  thing,  and  some  dreadful 
weight  of  shame  had  oppressed  their  spirits;  now  she  told 
them  again  yet  all  the  tale  once  more,  and  cried  to  them  to 
remember  !  Now  she  clasped  her  boys  close  in  her  arms  and 
called  on  Heaven  to  witness  they  were  fatherless,  and  his  mur- 
derer lived,  not  he,  poor  wretch,  who  fired  the  shot,  but  that  man 
who  had  taken  a  thousand  favours  from  his  hand,  a  thousand 
kindnesses  which  Frank,  the  gentlest  spirit,  had  given  him  : 
the  thief ^  the  forger,  that  man  who  had  plotted  his  shame,  had 
ruined  him,  and  sent  him  to  his  death.  She  raised  their  hands 
in  hers  and  made  their  prayer  with  hers,  that  he  should  die, 
O  God  !  not  unavenged  ! 

They  stood  with  her  at  their  father's  grave  witnessing  the 
last  act  of  a  tragedy,  overborne  by  the  pressure  of  a  solemnity 
too  awful  for  their  young  years.  Their  mother,  worn  out  bv 
the  passion  of  her  gnef,  by  watching,  and  by  want  of  food,  weak 
in  violent  indulgence  of  her  feeling,  had  stood  sobbing  convul- 
sively but  more  auietly  during  the  funeral  service  ;  but  when 
her  friends  woula  have  led  her  away  she  broke  from  them, 
hurried  back  to  the  grave,  and  fell  upon  her  knees  there,  crying 
to  him,  *  My  Frank,  we  all  failed  you  ;  we  did  not  believe  you. 
Come  back  to  me  !  Forgive  me  ! '  She  sank  fainting  on  the 
ground. 

They  carried  her  to  the  lodge  by  the  ceraetory  gate,  Mr. 
Dakin's  kind  heart  quite  wrung  by  the  terrible  anguish  of  this 
poor  lady. 

The  boys  said  never  a  word,  holding  by  each  other's  hands. 
Once  Owen  whispered,  *Will  she  die  too?'  John  shook  his 
head  :  he  felt  a  secret  impatience  with  his  mother's  distress ; 
he  was  stolid,  unresponsive,  surly  ;  where  the  look  in  Owen  s 
eyes  haunted  the  good  doctor  s  wife.  Mr.  Dakin  took  the  boys 
home  to  her  while  their  mother  still  lay  ill  in  the  rooms  he  had 
taken  for  them,  and  did  his  best  with  his  kind  sister  to  lighten 
the  heaviness  of  their  time. 

Here  one  day  a  humble  friend  of  his,  one  of  the  warders  of 
the  prison,  who  had  been  to  hear  his  preaching,  came  to  see 
him. 

*  So  you  went  to  poor  Tenterdon's  funeral,  sir?'  he  said. 

*  Poor  Tenterden  r  said  Mr.  Dakin.  *  Poor  Tenterden,  indeed  ! 
If  he  could  but  have  had  one  friend,  or  even  a  single  soul  to 
have  spoken  a  kindly  word — a  civil  word— to  him  in  all  those 

itbs  of  misery  I ' 
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*  Well,  sir,  what  would  you  have  ! '  asked  the  warder ;  *  if  your 
senior  officer  were  to  catch  you  speaking  to  a  prisoner,  you 
would  be  liable  to  a  line ;  if  you  are  seen  to  speak  to  anotner 
officer,  you  are  liable  to  a  fine ;  it  is  a  fine  nere  and  a  fine 
there,  half-a-crown's  worth  if  you  like,  and  up  to  a  pound  and 
special  probation  :  seven  days  a  week,  and  no  time  off  for 
Sunday,  six  in  the  morning  to  six  at  night :  yes,  and  ten  or 
eleven  at  night.  Considering  what  the  pay  is  one  draws,  sir, 
one  cannot  run  the  risk  of  fine  or  suspension  by  speaking 
humanely  to  a  prisoner.  What  do  you  suppose  I  am  allowed 
for  my  quarters?  Three -and -sixpence  a  week  for  rent  and 
rates.' 

*Mr.  Raymond  seems  so  very  nervous  of  offending  the 
governor.* 

'The  new  chaplain?  Oh,  the  chaplains  are  of  no  use,  sir, 
except  to  take  their  pay.' 

*  Dear  me,'  said  Mr.  Dakin.  *  I  fear  it  is  not  the  reclamation 
of  the  criminal  that  is  studied.  I  was  very  unfavourably  im- 
pressed with  Mitchell's  evidence.' 

The  warder  admitted  Mitchell  had  a  spite  against  Tenterden, 
and  had  expressed  it  in  along  course  of  petty  tyranny  :  to  Mr. 
Dakin's  expression  of  pained  concern  he  went  on  talking  and 
told  of  wrong  and  indignity  that  Frank  had  suffered. 

They  were  surprised  by  a  sound  in  the  adjoining  room,  and 
going  through  tne  folding  door  which  was  open  Mr.  Dakin 
founa  little  Owen  crying  piteously  where  he  had  thrown  him- 
self in  a  passion  of  bitter  tears  full  length  upon  the  floor,  his 
head  on  John's  knees,  as  crouching  by  him  on  the  ground  with 
a  protecting  arm  thrown  strongly  around  his  brother,  the  elder 
boy  turned  his  white  face  and  dark  eyes  full  of  intense  defiance 
for  all  the  world  upon  Mr.  Dakin  and  the  warder  standing  in 
the  doorway. 

*They  have  heard  what  you  were  saying  of  their  poor 
unhappy  father,  it  is  too  cruel ! '  said  Mr.  Dakin  much  disturbed, 
*  and  the  younger  one  so  sensitive  a  little  fellow  ;  I  shall  never 
forgive  myself  for  my  carelessness.' 

*0h,  don't  you  worry  yourself,  sir,'  said  the  warder,  *they  are 
but  young  boys.     They  won't  remember.' 

But  he  was  wrong. 

They  never  forgot  that  moment  when  they  clung  together, 
wrecked  in  the  tempest,  cast  ashore  so  helpless  and  alone  in  a 
cold  and  desolate  land.  They  never  forgot  any  word  of  their 
kind  and  gentle  father's  petty  suffering  or  intolerable  de- 
gradation. *This  is  law  and  government,'  thought  John, 
brooding  with  slow  passionate  remembrance  in  young  anarchist 
days.  *And  this  is  man's  humanity  to  man,'  thought  Owen 
with  a  pitiful  heart  for  poverty  and  shame  and  even  guilt. 

•  ••••••• 

*  We    have    never  heard    anything  of    Mot^»x^   ^\^  '^t^ 
Vaughan. 
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*  Have  you  any  portrait  of  him  V  asked  Antonia. 

*  There  were  portraits,  but  the  police  came  and  took  them 
away.  There  might  be  one  left  though/  said  Mrs.  Vaughan, 
and  searched  among  dusty  books  and  faded  finery  that  lay 
lieaped  upon  the  floor.  From  under  cushions  and  pictures  and 
broken  china  vases  they  drew  out  a  case  with  a  likeness  in  it 
*  That  is  Morgan,'  said  Mrs.  Vaughan. 

The  face  was  smooth  and  compliant,  the  lips  thick,  the  chin 
small.  *  He  was  a  big,  strong,  handsome  man,*  said  Mrs.  Vaughan, 
and  the  faded  portrait  told  little  more. 

Antonia  looked  round  tlie  room,  and  her  very  flesh  seemed 
to  shrink  with  horror  at  the  thought  that  impelled  her  next 
action  :  but  she  forced  herself  to  go  before  a  mildewed  mirror 
where,  in  the  white  face  dimly  staring  out  at  her,  she  found  no 
likeness  to  the  commonplace  good  looks  of  the  miniature  in  her 
hand.     She  looked  again  then  at  the  portrait  on  the  wall. 

*  You  think  with  repentance  of  her  death,'  she  said  ;  *  to  me  it 
seems  the  least  of  her  hard  fate.  What  does  it  matter  to  die  1 
it  is  the  dragging  on  of  life ;  you,  your  life ;  how  could  vou 
let  your  children  live  to  grow  in  dependence  upon  such  a 
father?' 

Mrs.  Vaughan  looked  vacantly.  *  Yes,'  she  said,  *  life  is  very 
hard,  but  we  must  struggle  on.' 

*  Why  1 '  asked  Antonia,  '  why  struggle  on  ?  and  why  did  you 
give  them  life  when  you  already  knew  life  is  so  hard  ? ' 

Mrs.  Vaughan  shook  her  head.  *  I  don't  understand  you,' 
she  murmured. 

*Nor  I  you,'  answered  Antonia,  looking  on  the  broken 
drudge. 

She  opened  the  door  of  the  haunted  room  and  went  out  into 
the  kitchen,  only  answering  the  eager  questioning  of  the  girls 
with  abrupt  leave-taking.  As  in  a  dream  she  was  aware  Ellen 
went  with  her  to  the  field  gate,  but  when  she  was  half  way 
across  the  field  she  suddenly  remembered  where  she  was,  and 
that  the  l)ull  might  be  there  also,  and  running  fast  arrived 
safely  at  the  high  road  with  a  smile  of  mockery  at  herself  as 
she  thought  of  what  she  had  just  said  to  Mrs.  Vaughan. 

'  It  is  on(?s  native  instinct,  she  reflected  sagely,  and  the  smile 
faded  ;  alas  !  what  otiier  instincts  might  she  be  the  heir  to  ? 

Confused  ideas  struggled  together  in  her  troubled  mind. 
She  hurried  forward,  trying  by  her  quick  pace  to  subdue  some- 
thing of  the  dreadful  nightmare  that  seemed  to  ride  her  brain. 
She  paused  on  the  high  road  where  it  nearly  approached  the 
town.  There  in  the  valley  by  the  broad  river  was  the  gray 
church  tower,  tall  and  square  among  the  chimneys  and  the 
steep  slate  roofs.  Near  at  hand  stood  a  row  or  quaintest 
cottages  with  gable  roofs  and  windows  diamond  paned,  and 
deep  stone  steps  leading  to  the  geranium-decorated  porches 
from  the  white  high  road  ;  there  was  a  green  field  beyond,  and 
the    mill- wheel   glinted    above    the  flowing    stream.      Broad 
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plantations  spread  upwards  on  the  hills,  perhaps  her  native 
hills ;  was  this  her  own  land  ?  She  tried  to  catch  some  hurrying 
thought  and  reason  upon  it ;  what  was  she  to  do  ?  should  she 
go  straightway  now  to  London  ?  She  remembered  she  had  no 
money  with  her  and  must  go  back  to  Hendra.  With  that 
thought  she  suddenly  felt  how  impossible  it  would  be  not  to 
see  Hendra  once  again.  She  must  go  back  to  Hendra.  No 
other  conclusion  would  present  itself  to  her  as  she  walked  on 
and  reached  the  town.  She  passed  the  grammar  school,  an 
ecclesiastic  building  of  one  compartment  only,  dimlv  lit  by 
pointed  Gothic  windows,  the  hill  road  by  which  she  should  go 
stretching  from  this  to  the  ri^ht.  How  should  she  get  to 
Hendra  ?  She  stood  a  little  while  by  the  old  toll  house  with 
its  pretty  corner  window  and  read  a  yellow  hand-bill  pasted  on 
the  whitewashed  wall :  *  Habitation  of  the  Primrose  League.' 
She  pondered,  why  Habitation  ?  and  seeing  some  reference  to 
mine  host  of  the  *Blue  Lion'  she  founa  a  clue  to  action. 
Accordingly  she  crossed  the  wide  market  square  and  entered 
the  *  Blue  Lion's '  domain.  At  the  moment  all  tnere  were  engaged 
in  speeding  parting  guests  in  that  strange  vehicle,  a  char-d-banc, 
which  bore  a  legend  of  waterfalls  and  many  natural  attractions 
of  this  romantic  land,  at  a  fixed  price. 

When  the  merry  tourists  haa  departed,  Antonia  said  what 
she  would  have  of  the  *  Blue  Lion ' :  a  carriage  to  take  her  out  to 
Hendra,  to  wait  there  and  to  fetch  her  luggage  and  bring  her 
back  to  Dinas  to  the  railway.  As  she  agreed  to  the  *  Blue  Lion's ' 
terms,  it  occurred  to  her  if  Smith  in  Australia  were  then 
not  her  father,  how  could  she  any  longer  take  his  money? 
To-morrow  she  should  be  in  London  and  would  give  up  her 
studio.  Her  carriage  ready  Antonia  was  glad  to  go  forward  in 
it,  leaning  back  with  closed  eyes,  resting  in  a  auiet  not  in- 
terfered with  by  the  driver.  This,  a  simple-mindea  Celt,  whose 
whole  intellect  was  engaged  in  revolving  better  methods  of 
fleecing  the  summer  visitors  to  Dinas,  considering  Antonia  lived 
at  Hendra  did  not  class  her  with  the  tourists.  He  let  her  be 
and  forbore  to  show  her  the  stucco  battlements  just  built  by 
Mr.  Robinson  of  Birmingham,  or  point  out  how  Mr.  Brown  of 
Liverpool  had  fenced  himself  from  chance  intrusion  of  either 
man  or  beast  by  cruel  hooks  and  cunningly  barbed  wire. 

Antonia  left  her  man  to  bait  his  horse  at  the  *  Garthangarad 
Arms,'  and  walking  over  the  britlge  went  along  the  common  to 
the  shore,  a  circuitous  way  to  Hendra.  She  paused  at  the 
deserted  lime-kiln  to  look  across  the  common  at  the  old  gray 
house  with  its  dark  ivy  and  the  garland  of  wind-swept  trees, 
tall,  but  with  some  bare  trailing  branches  in  the  sea-bleached 
foliage.  The  background  was  of  great  hills  with  brown-green 
moorland  dark  toned  against  the  lowering  cold  gray  sky :  the 
mist  descended  upon  one  spur  of  the  hill  and  with  its  opaque 
veiling  hid  the  distant  peaks.  The  stooks  of  oats  and  greener 
yet  yellowish  stubble  of  the  fields  were  harsh  in  colour,  and  the 
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Elantation  of  dark  firs  took  uncompromisingly  hard  tints  of 
lackish -green  against  the  cold  lavender  of  the  nigh  stone  walls. 
Here  in  front  the  beck  flowed  wide  into  slow  pools  where 
stretches  of  grass  went  between  them,  and  tnistles  and 
brambles,  gorse  bushes  and  tall  yellow  and  coarse  white  flowers 
grew  among  the  red-brown  weeds  and  rushes  where  the  frag- 
ments of  rocks  and  beds  of  pebbles  lay.  A  gray  horse  and 
another  sad-coloured  brown  with  white  feet  were  grazing  here, 
their  long  manes  blown  about  by  the  eddying  wind.  By  a 
large  pool  in  front,  where  the  water  rippled  in  the  breeze,  rose 
pale  gray  and  white  the  pebble  ridge  embanking  the  common 
from  the  sea.  Beyond  it  was  the  stretch  of  little  seaweed- 
covered  rocks,  from  which  the  tide  was  ebbing  leaving  there 
circling  little  pools  in  the  wet  and  shining  sands.  Long 
curving  edges  of  sand  were  already  bare  around  the  bay,  ana 
from  them  some  lower  cra^s  and  knolls  rose  purple-green  with 
their  cold  lilac  rocks  showing  light  in  the  rugged  contours,  and 
farther  still  the  mountains  pale  were  veiled  in  mist  one  behind 
the  other  till  the  farthest  were  lost  in  the  whiteness  of  the  sky. 
All  the  clear  whiteness  lay  on  the  horizon  :  overhead  the  sullen 
shapeless  masses  were  hanging  in  smoke  wreaths  dark  and  yet 
more  dark.  The  sea-gulls  cried  harshly  as  they  flew  over  the  wet 
sands  :  the  sea  was  flecked  with  foam  in  among  all  tints  of  cold 
grays  and  green  which  darkened  in  the  open,  but  beyond  the 
mist  sped  over  the  distant  coast-line  and  left  a  track  of  shining 
white  upon  its  shores.  As  she  looked  the  white  veil  was  drawn 
around,  the  pale  hills  shuddered  back,  and  the  rain  fell.  She 
went  across  the  fields  and  through  the  quaint  old  gardens  to 
the  house,  and  when  Mary  came  spoke  her  farewell  to  her  with 
many  tears.  She  said  she  had  been  to  Maes-y-Wern,  and  what 
she  had  heard  there  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  stay  at  Hendra 
any  longer. 

*  Though  if  it  were  true  why  had  we  no  instinct  to  forbid  us 
like  each  other?'  asked  Anton ia,  and  clinging  with  tears  to 
Mary.     *  Oh,  it  is  not  true,  Mary,  it  cannot  be  true  ! ' 

*  No,  Tony,  it  is  not  true,'  said  Mary,  and  with  passion,  *  it  is 
not  possible  that  man  could  be  your  father.' 

She  told  Antonia  how  she  heard  the  story  :  the  little 
twilight  parlour  and  her  mother's  gentle  voice  in  the  sad 
gloaming  hour.  *Boys,  this  was  your  father's  birthday,  you 
remember  him.  Shall  I  tell  Mary  of  him  too?'  and  then,  *for 
a  long  while,  dears,  my  heart  was  hai*dened  when  I  thought  how 
wrongfullv  he  had  suffered,  and  I  felt  I  never  could  forgive,  and 
I  prayed  for  retribution,  that  I  might  live  to  see  the  wicked 
man  who  did  it  all,  accursed.  But,  my  children,  the  rain  falls 
upon  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  God  searches  all  hearts  and 
He  knows  best.' 

Mary  remembered  Owen's  silence,  that  he  never  spoke  of  his 

father,  to  him  a  sacred,  secret  memory :  he  drew  near  to  his 

brother  who  stood  silent  too  but  w\t\i  o^\\^v  \xi^«.Tv\\\«^^  ^tAuding 
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in  the  window  looking  into  the  quiet  street,  the  deep  shadows 
in  the  room  leaping  to  meet  the  last  daylight  which  seemed  all 
on  the  boy's  frowning  forehead,  when  the  mother  said  to  him 
very  timidly,  *  You  know,  John,  we  must  forgive  them  that  tres- 
pass against  us/ 

*  Mother,'  he  answered  then  speaking  slowly,  *  that  is  talk  for 
a  woman.  But  for  me  I  can  wait,  and  until  perhaps  many 
yearsjbut  I  will  look  through  the  world  and  I  will  nnd  that 
man  :  I  will  say — This  was  my  father,  you  did  this  to  him  ?* 

*  Mary,'  cried  Antonia,  *  let  me  go.  I  must  go.  Do  not  hinder 
me,  dear,  for  I  must  go  ! ' 

'No,  Tony  !  you  must  not  go,'  said  Mary.  '  Even  if  it  were 
true,  it  is  all  past  and  done  with.    You  are  you  and  I  am  L' 

*  I  could  not  go,'  said  Antonia.  *  if  there  were  any  shadow  of 
unkindness  between  us,  dear,  fiut  there  never  can  be,  I  am 
sure  of  that.  I  must  go  because  there  is  something  else  I  have 
not  told  you  of,  you  must  not  ask  me :  only  I  must  go.' 

Mary  pondered  a  little  :  Owen?  no,  there  was  no  nope,  there 
was  now  no  fear  that  it  could  be  Owen,  but  Antonia's  determin- 
ation was  evident,  however  prompted,  so  with  her  kindly  house- 
wife zeal  she  set  to  work  to  nelp  her,  prepared  her  a  little  meal 
which  Antonia  ate  with  make-believe  hearty  zest,  smiling  bravely 
at  Mary  with  eyes  yet  tearful,  struggmig  to  swallow  what 
might  have  been  all  the  sand  out  of  Sahara  for  the  quantity 
Mary  seemed  to  have  brought  her,  and  the  innutritious  taste  it 
was  endued  with.  She  was  thankful  to  be  spared  seeing  Mrs. 
Owen,  who  had  been  unwell  and  was  now  sleeping  after  a  dis- 
turbed night  and  restless  day ;  and  her  carriage  coming  from 
the  '  Qarthangarad  Arms,'  Antonia  ran  out  to  it  nor  looked  back 
where  Mary  and  her  little  sisters  stood  crying  by  the  white 
gate  in  the  old  avenue,  waving  farewells  to  her. 

The  sudden  shower  of  rain  had  swept  past  the  hills  inland, 
and  the  sun  set  under  the  eray  clouds  with  intense  brilliancy 
of  clear  white  light  and  golden  glory  over  the  sullen  sea.  For 
one  moment  Antonia  rose  in  the  carriage  and  bade  the  driver 
stop,  and  looking  back  at  the  lovely  painting  of  the  heavens 
and  the  sunset  hills  which  stood  like  many-hued  battlements  of 
a  new  Jerusalem  where  sorrow  had  no  place  and  tears  were 
never  shed,  she  silently  wished  good-bye  to  the  gleams  of  faery 
colour  which  had  stolen  into  her  life  :  she  gathered  the  jewels 
up  and  gave  back  again  those  rich  gifts  sparkling  with  such 
fulgence  :  faery  favours  !  that  would  turn  to  withered  leaves  in 
the  workaday  world,  taken  from  the  treasure  chest  where  she 
had  hoarded  them,  touching  the  cunning  secret  spring  with 
tremulous  hand,  just  gazing  with  a  timid  joy  upon  their  beauty. 
Good-bye !  indeed,  good-bye !  for  her  no  sportive  will-of-the- 
wisp  of  pretty  fancies,  no  ecstasy  of  song  from  spirit  bird,  no 
gay  reunion  to  the  music  of  rippling  laughter  in  tne  sweet  sun- 
shine of  a  pleasaunce  securely  fenced  from  car^.  T\\^  \«v3l$^x- 
stone  of  reality  was  come.    The  world  lay  tYi«r^\i^ioT^  >afc\^Tv<3N» 
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hers  to  choose ;  the  path  appointed,  the  rough  way  that  she 
must  grope  with  outstretched  hands  to  meet  no  helping  grasp 
but  close  on  the  emptiness  about  her :  with  stumbling  footsteps 
on  that  weary  road,  with  toilsome  effort  must  she  push  her  way, 
alone,  until  she  halted  spent  with  tears  and  pain  and  then  be 
trampled  under  by  the  rush  of  hurrying  fee^  be  spumed  by  a 
multitude  cruel  in  their  own  misery,  unseeing  in  their  own 
fears  as  they  were  lashed  along  the  road  of  lite  by  a  fiendish 
poverty. 

*  The  mist  is  coming  down  upon  the  hills,'  the  driver  said,  *  it 
will  be  a  wet  night/ 

Antonia  turned  her  face  from  the  golden  beauty  of  the 
sunset  to  the  ancient  hills  enwrapped  in  their  gray  shix>uds. 

'Let  us  go,'  she  said,  and  they  went  on  into  the  lonely 
twilight 
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*You  always  start  off  so  suddenly,  John,'  said  Mrs.  Owen. 
*  I  was  going  to  say,  Mary,  what  should  we  have  done  about 
Owen  ? ' 

*  I  thought  of  that,'  Mary  hesitated. 

*  Poor  boy,'  said  Mrs.  Owen ;  *  she  would  never  really  mean 
anything  where  there  was  no  money,  but  she  would  have 
amused  herself — oh,  it  is  a  very  ^ood  thing  she  is  gone  and 
that  is  at  an  end.  John,  tell  us  when  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  about  London.' 

John  got  up  to  open  tlie  door  for  her. 

Mary  sat  looking  very  serious. 

'  John  dear,'  she  said  when  Mrs.  Owen  was  gone,  *  I  am  afraid 
Owen  will  not  like  Tony's  eoing  awav.' 

*What  business  is  it  of  his?'  asked  John,  waited  for.  an 
answer  not  forthcoming,  and  threw  the  time-table  into  a 
corner  of  the  room. 

*  Now,  John,  why  not  put  it  back  into  its  proper  place  ?  No 
wonder  one  can  never  lind  anything  when  you  boys  have 
had  it.' 

John  sat  down  in  Mrs.  Owen's  chair  and  turned  up  the 
lamp. 

*  You  know,  dear '  said  Mary,  *  you  will  crack  the  glass  if  you 
turn  that  up  so  hign.     Here  is  Owen.' 

Owen  was  astonished  at  Mary's  clemency  for  his  utter 
disregard  of  the  dinner  hour.  *  It  is  a  little  tiresome  when 
people  won't  come  home  to  their  dinner.  But  so  long  as  you 
have  had  something  to  eat,  dear.' 

*  Bless  me,  how  mild  you  are,  my  Mary  ! ' 

*  Owen  dear,  what  nonsense.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  get 
you  some  tea.' 

He  sat  beside  her  in  the  window  seat,  not  understanding 
why  he  should  be  so  petted,  and  then  she  repeated  to  him  the 
story  alread V  told  to  Mrs.  Owen,  but  not  now  so  dispassionately 
related,  with  little  uncertain  glances  at  him. 

John,  wandering  about  the  room,  sat  down  at  last  in  an  arm- 
chair with  his  back  to  the  light  ana  looked  at  them. 

*She  should  never  have  gone  near  Maes-y-Wern  if  I  had 
guessed,'  said  Owen  ;  'and  yet.  no,  it  is  better  to  know  where 
you  are — but  at  such  a  cost  to  lier.' 

John  changed  his  position,  drawing  some  letters  out  of  his 
pocket  and  looking  over  them,  whistling  again. 

*  She  was  very  unhappy,'  said  Mary. 
'  Was  she  ? '  said  Owen.     '  Yes,  yes.' 

He  stood  up  and  came  and  leaned  back  against  the  fireplace. 
'I  suppose  that  was  always  what  impressed  one,'  he  renected 
aloud  •  *some  sort  of  memory  of  Rose  Vaughan.  Well,'  he 
lookea  at  John,  his  imagination  was  touched,- *  well,  you 
remembor,'  he  said. 

Jolm  lifted  a  glance  at  him. 

'I  may  as  well  tell  you,'  lie  ^d/ vfUUe  you  are  on  this 
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business,'  with  a  kind  of  cold  irritation,  *  what  you  were  asking 
me  yesterday.  There  was  a  man  about  our  London  office  who 
met  with  an  accident,  and  I  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  and — I 
was  there  as  it  happened.  Ana  so  I  got  on  neighbourly  sort  of 
terms  with  his  wire,  a  little  Welshwoman  from  Dinas.  She 
naturally  chummed  up  with  me  about  Dinas.  Well,  now,  she 
was  the  maid,  Nelly  Elfin,  Smith  took  with — with  the  child, 
in  fact,  to  Liondon,  to  Miss  Faversham's  house,  where  Mary  was 
afterwards.  I  learned  the  whole  thing,  and  it  is  a  good  many 
years  ago  now.' 

*  And  you  never  said  a  word  ! '  said  Mary. 
'Why  should  I?' 

*To  go  on  for  years  keeping  secrets  like  that!  I  don't 
mean  Tu)ny  should  have  known,  but  you  ought  to  have  told 
me.' 

'  I  saw  no  use  in  speaking  upon  the  subject  to  any  one,'  said 
JohiL  *  nor  in  its  discussion  now,  Mary,  if  you  please.' 

'  Very  well,  John  dear,'  said  Mary. 

*  I  got  a  Scotland  Yara  man  to  interview  Mrs.  Morley,'  said 
John,  speaking  slowlv  to  Owen, — *that  is  Nelly  our  maid — 
though  they  were  inclined  to  pooh-pooh  my  notions  at  first ; 
but  now  it  seems  we  shall  have  results.  The  man  Smith  dis- 
appeared in  New  York  ;  Mary  had  supplied  me  with  a  continent 
for  him.  Mr.  Galwey  turns  up  to  pressing  inquiry  a  most 
uncommonly  well-to-do  person.  I  saw  him  in  Melbourne.  In 
fact,  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  him  since.'  John  took  out  a 
pocket-book,  selected  a  letter,  and  handed  it  over  to  Owen. 

You  see,  they  will  drop  down  on  Mr.  Smith  shortly.    I  got 
that  at  the  end  of  last  week.' 

*  Why,  what  do  they  want  with  him  ?'  asked  Owen. 

*  Twenty  thousand  pounds  is  what  I  want  with  him,'  said 
John  ;  '  but  you  will  see  there  they  say  my  figure  is  too  high, 
and  I  shan't  get  it.  The  rifling  of  Mr.  Morgan  Vaughan's  desk 
gave  Mr.  Smitli — that  is  to  say  Mr.  Galwey — a  command  over 
considerable  sums  of  money,  which  he  did  not  mention  in 
evidence.  About  six  thousand  odd  which  he  found  he  could  not 
realise  he  handed  over  to  the  creditors.  Vaughan  was  robbed 
as  neatly  as  he  had  ever  done  any  one  in  his  turn.' 

*  I  can't  see  how  Smith  could  realise  it,'  said  Owen. 

*  We  can  almost  prove  it  now,'  said  John.  '  Mr.  Vaughan  had 
a  fancy  for  collecting  diamonds  for  one  thing  —  valuable 
property,  portable.  Smith's  a  deep-digging  beggar^  and  it  has 
been  tedious  work  getting  a  clear  shaft  down  to  his  mine,  but 
I  think  it  is  made  now  ;  they  have  got  him.  It  will  be  uncom- 
fortable for  Mrs.  Penrose,  though  she  has  made  a  very  petty 
and  inconsiderable  purse  out  or  the  business ;  no  doubt  she 
would  have  done  better  if  she  had  had  any  notion  of  the  big 
thing  Smith  made  of  it;  but  she  certainly  received  stolen 
property,  knowing  it  was  stolen,  and  stuck  to  aa  tcim^  «>a»  ^^ 
GOuId.' 
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*  And  you  have  had  all  these  threads  in  your  hand  while  you 
sat  and  saw  poor  Tony  eat  her  dinner  ? '  said  Owen,  and  added 
with  a  little  laugh,  *  How  is  it  you  have  not  got  a  warrant  out 
against  her  too  1 ' 

*  John,  do  you  mean,'  said  Mary,  *  you  are  going  to  put  both 
her  father  and  her  aunt  in  prison  ? ' 

'She  has  not  eot  an  aunt,  you  know,'  said  John  ;  *oh,  by  the 
bye,  she  has  !  wliy,  no,  Mary,  unfortunately  there  is  no  shutting 
Mrs.  Townley  up  ;  she  will  preach  her  new  religion  in  spite  <3 
us  alL  As  for  her  father  :  Heaven  ever  send  us  the  good  luck  to 
catch  him  !  That  won't  be  a  case  of  penal  servitude.  Quess  we'll 
hang  him.' 

Mary  looked  at  Owen,  pale  and  in  tears,  *  Oh,  I  can't  bear  it ! 
Oh,  poor  Tony,  poor  Tony  ! ' 

Owen  came  and  sat  down  beside  her.  *  Come,  Mary,  it  hasn't 
got  to  that — and  whatever  happens,  you  can  stand  by  her 
and  be  some  good  in  her  life.  Upon  my  soul.  Jack,  it  is 
hard  lines  for  Tony  ! ' 

'  Tony  is  not  guilty  ;  it  is  not  her  fault ! '  cried  Mary,  turning 
on  John  too.  '  I  shall  be  just  as  fond  of  her,  John— I  shall ;  I  wiU 
be  her  friend.' 

John  was  silent. 

*Now,I  know,'  said  Mary,  'why  there  was  always  some  obstacle 
when  she  was  coming  to  see  me — we  always  laughed  and  said 
there  seemed  a  fate  against  it ;  we  did  not  know  it  was  you. 
If  you  had  spoken  out  honestly,  how  much  better  it  would  have 
been  ! ' 

'  Well,'  said  John,  rising  to  end  the  discussion,  *  that's  how 
the  matter  stands.'  He  went  across  the  room  and  stood  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  before  the  bookcase  whistling,  then 
took  a  book  out.  Owen,  having  comforted  Mary  a  little,  went 
and  sat  down  in  John's  chair,  and  occupied  himself  in  reflection 
with  a  very  frowning  aspect.  John  looked  sharply  at  his 
brother,  put  his  book  back  at  last  with  a  rather  vehement  push 
into  its  place  on  the  shelf,  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

Mary,  making-believe  to  go  on  with  her  needlework,  and 
occasionally  staying  to  dry  a  furtive  tear,  looked  wistfully  now 
and  again  at  Owen.     At  last  he  roused  himself  up. 

'  Mary,'  he  said,  '  Jack's  going  all  to  pieces  over  that  blessed 
machine  of  his.     He  wants  a  holiday.' 

'  Why,  he  has  been  so  much  at  home  lately.  I  never  knew 
him  be  so  much  at  home,'  said  Mary,  when  she  was  recovered 
from  her  surprise  at  the  transition  of  Owen's  thought ;  *  he  has 
not  been  worKine  at  all  hard.' 

But  if  he  had  not  been  closely  occupied  before,  he  was  so 
now ;  found  no  time  for  that  journey  to  London ;  could  not  come 
home  ;  and  astonished  Owen  one  evening  in  his  rooms  in  DLnas 
by  plunging  suddenly,  as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  get  a 
disagreeable  business  settled,  into  his  accounts  for  worksliop, 
clasa-room,  library,  and  a\\  tYi^ix  \\U\^  v^wtures,  throwing  the 
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sheets  across  the  table  to  his  brother,  with  *  There  you  are, 
Owen.     I  resign.' 

He  would  no  longer  be  the  treasurer  ;  he  withdrew  from  all 
the  concerns.  Owen  must  not  count  on  him  for  anything  this 
winter. 

Owen  heard  his  resolution  in  silence  if  with  evident  surprise. 

*  Well,  I  knew  you  wouldn't  like  it,'  said  John. 

*  Oh,  it  means  a  collapse  of  course  of  some  very  promising  little 
ventures,'  said  Owen  ;  *  and  the  cash  you  put  oy  to  arrange  for 
allthisr 

'That's  going  into  my  private  account,'  said  John. 
'  Oh — very  well,'  said  Owen. 

*  I  want  the  money,'  said  John.  '  I  am  just  gambling  a  little  ; 
nothing  venture  after  all,  nothing  have.' 

*  You  must  be  making  something  at  the  mills  too.' 

*  I  suppose  you  know  I  sacked  Mervyn,'  said  John  of  a  steady 
workman,  a  foreman  who  had  been  long  employed  there  ;  *  he 
wasn't  sharp  enough  ;  said  he  couldn't  get  more  into  the  time.' 

*  He  can't,'  said  Owen ;  '  I  have  worked  there,  and  I  know.' 
'  We'll  try  it,' said  John. 

*  It  is  awful  sweating.  Jack.' 

*  You  are  welcome  to  your  opinion,'  said  John. 

Owen^  sitting  back  in  his  chair,  clasped  his  hands  round  his 
knee  and  stared  at  his  brother. 

*  Well  now,  Owen,'  said  John,  *  go  ahead.' 

*  Why,  Jack,  what's  the  use  ?  If  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
to  go  back  on  all  your  own  plans,  and  to  chuck  the  whole  thing 
up ' 

*  Say  I  have,'  said  John. 

'Then  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,'  said  Owen,  'except,  I 
suppose,  "Finis."' 

'I  have  had  to  choose,'  said  John  ;  *I  have  chosen  the  worser 
part,  and  with  mj  eyes  open.' 

He  remained  sitting  a  moment  in  some  reflection,  opening 
and  shutting  his  penknife,  then  put  all  his  papers  for  Owen 
into  neat  order,  and  laid  them  aside ;  and  turning  as  he  had 
done  with  that  matter,  gave  his  attention  to  some  letters  that 
he  had  upon  his  desk,  answering  them  one  by  one. 

Owen  returned  to  his  book,  and  he  too  was  silent ;  and  then 
Aubrey  came  in,  and  they  both  looked  up  surprised  and 
perhaps  not  displeased  at  the  interruption  of  his  presence. 

'  What  do  you  want,  young  'un  V  asked  John. 

'  Oh,  Owen's  here  ?'  said  Aubrey,  and  put  his  hand  in  Owen's, 
held  out  along  the  table  to  him.  '  Well,  one  cannot  get  a  chance 
of  a  word  with  Jack  at  the  office,  so  I  thought  I  would  come  in 
now.' 

'  Are  you  going  to  be  very  confidential  ?  Shall  I  go  1 '  asked 
Owen. 

*  You  go,  indeed  ! '  said  Aubrey.    '  No,  I  don't  'waivX)  to\jfe  cot&l- 
dential  at  aE' 
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John  tilted  his  chair  back  and  appealed  to  Owen.  *  He  got 
a  sovereign  out  of  me  last  week ;  rll  swear  they  are  teaching 
him  to  pW  billiards  at  the  "  Blue  Lion  "  ! ' 

*  Well,  Jack/  said  Owen,  *  I  don't  suppose  that  is  an  accom- 
plishment you  picked  up  yourself  free  of  charge/ 

*  Aubrey  must  make  a  composition,  though/  said  John.  *It 
won't  run  to  a  pound  a  week/  and  he  resumed  his  work. 

*  But,  Jack,  I  don't  know  how  you  knew  what  I  wanted,'  said 
Aubrey ;  *but  really/ — he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  brought 
out  the  sum  of  threepence -halfpenny,  and  held  it  out  in  nis 
palm  to  John, — *  that's  all  IVe  got,'  he  said. 

*  What  then  V  asked  John,  so  indifferent  to  this  announcement 
of  destitution  that  Aubrey  turned  to  Owen  in  surprise. 

'I  believe  you  have  happened  on  an  unpropitious  moment 
for  once,  my  chick,'  said  Owen.  Mack  doesn't  seem  anxious  to 
relieve  your  necessities.' , 

*I  won't  give  him  a  blessed  halfpenny,'  said  John. 

*  You  won't,  Jack  ?  Wliat  does  he  mean  ? '  Aubrey  asked  of 
Owen. 

*You  won't  get  round  me  by  making  up  to  Owen,  so  you 
needn't  try  it  on,'  said  John. 

*  But  it  is  three  weeks  to  my  pay  day,  Jack  ! ' 

*  Who  said  it  wasn't  ? ' 

*  But  you  can't  leave  me  without  any  money  at  all ! ' 

*  I  didn't.     You  left  yourself.' 

*  Jack,  do  you  mean  it?    Why,  what  am  I  to  do,  then  ? ' 

*  There  are  two  courses  open  to  you,  Teddy.  Borrow  from 
somebody  else,  or  go  without.' 

Aubrey  looked  in  dismay  at  Owen.  *  Owen,  don't  laugh ! 
Jack,  look  here.  Will  you  advance  me  something  of  my 
allowance  1 ' 

*  Not  a  stiver,  Teddy.' 

Aubrey  was  flushed  with  anger  and  mortification. 

'  He  is  offensively  moral  :  but  never  mind,  Teddy,'  said  Owen, 
*  wo  must  make  out  as  well  as  we  can,'  and  he  brought  out  a 
few  shillings  and  pence  in  his  hand,  spreading  them  on  the 
table, 

'  Why,  I  know  vou  haven't  any  money,  Owen,'  said  Aubrey, 
and  pushed  his  threepence-halfpenny  across  to  John,  saying, 
with  tragic  emphasis,  *  I  don't  know  what  you  can  say  when 
you  see  that's  all  I  have  got,  Jack.' 

*I  should  say  you  were  cleaned  out.  Wliat  are  you  making 
such  a  row  about?  Lots  of  better  fellows  than  you  are  have  been 
cleaned  out.' 

*  Give  me  two  shillings  for  a  florin.  Jack,  will  you  ? '  said 
Owen. 

John  brought  out  some  of  the  contents  of  his  pocket  which 
were  much  more  valuable  than  Owen's,  and   gravely  handed 
ov^L^o  shillings  in  change ;   when  Owen  put  one   into  the 
^*^^^he  had  made  for  Aubrey  and  the  other  into  his  own. 
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'Now,  that  is  just  halves,  Aubrey,'  said  Owen,  and  swept  his 
own  half  back  into  his  pocket — he  had  very  little  to  halve  ;  *  you 
won't  be  too  flush  of  money,  but  after  all,  you  have  got  bed  and 
board  assured  you,  you  know.' 

*  I  get  my  lunch  out,'  said  Aubrey  gloomily. 

*  You  can  come  and  get  a  chop  with  me  when  you  are  hungry,' 
said  John  •  '  I  will  stand  you  that.  And  what  have  you  got 
there  ? '  He  made  a  note  of  Owen's  donation  upon  a  scrap  of 
paper  which  he  put  in  his  desk.  *  I  shall  stop  that  out  of  your 
screw  when  it  comes  due.' 

*  Owen  wouldn't  take  it ! '  cried  Aubrey,  indignant. 

*Then  I  will  keep  it,  but  you  shan't  have  it/ said  John.  *A 
confounded  cormorant  taking  the  pipe  out  of  lus  mouth.' 

*Very  good,  Jack,'  said  Owen  appreciatively;  *you  have  a 
turn  for  imagery.'  He  sketched  the  cormorant  and  himself  with 
the  pipe,  and  considered  this  picture  in  natural  history  before 
he  handed  it  over  to  John. 

*  Owen  will  share  what  he  has  with  me  at  all  events,'  said 
Aubrey,  breakins^  his  sulky  silence,  *  and  you  won't.' 

*  Share  to  our  last  crust,  won't  we,  Today  ? '  asked  Owen,  *  and 
when  did  Jack  ever  refuse  you  anything  before  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  don't  know  that  he  ever  did,'  Aubrey  was  fain  to 
admit. 

*Then  don't  you  go  for  to  make  a  little  fool  of  yourself, 
Teddy,'  Owen  advised  him. 

Aubrey  muttered  sulkily  with  the  connections  inaudible : 
'  Kef  used — short — Jack — sharp — grumpy.' 

'  Never  mind,  Aubrey,'  said  John,  who  was  evidently  mollified 
by  Owen's  hasty  pen-and-ink  sketch, — Owen  could  sketch  any 
bird  or  beast  with  a  certain  quaint  insistence  of  characteristic, — 
*  the  "  Blue  Lion  "  will  let  you  go  on  tick,  you  know.' 

*  How  do  you  know  it  is  the  "  Blue  Lion'  ? '  demanded  Aubrey, 
still  grievously  offended. 

'Oh,  I  was  young  once,'  said  John,  'and  proud  to  see  life 
at  the  **Blue  Lion."  But  I  will  tell  Qover  or  you,  you  see  if 
I  don't.' 

'  No,  Jack,  don't !  Owen,'  said  Aubrey,  putting  his  hand  up 
on  Owen's  arm,  'ask  him  not  to.  Mr.  Gover  is  so  fidgety.  He 
always  wants  to  know  where  I  have  been  if  I  am  late  in  the 
evening.' 

'What  do  you  tell  him  V  asked  Owen,  while  John  laughed. 

Aubrey  took  his  hand  away,  and  with  a  furtive  glance  at 
Owen  tried  to  get  up,  but  Owen  held  him  in  his  chair. 

'Come,  Aubrey,  speak  up.  What  have  you  been  telling 
Gover  ? ' 

Aubrey  wriggled  out  of  Owen's  grasp  and  came  round  to 
John,  drawing  a  chair  up  close  to  him  and  putting  his  hand 
through  John^  arm  in  a  sudden  reconciliation  :  '  I  don't  see  it  is 
any  business  of  Owen's,'  he  muttered.  Owen  looked  at  him 
with  bright  expectant  expression,  and  Aubrey's  eyes  fell ;  he 
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took  John's  watch  out  and  looked  at  it  as  if  he  wanted  to  stave 
off  an  evil  moment  with  some  distraction.  *  You  said  you  would 
give  me  a  watch  on  my  birthdajr,  you  know,  Jack.' 

*0h,  I  haven  t  forgotten,'  said  John,  and  Aubrey  took  out 
the  watch  he  was  wearing  to  compare  it  with  his  brother's ;  *  I 
am  slow.' 

*  You  are  slow,'  said  Owen  ;  *  hurry  up.' 

Aubrey  put  his  own  watch  back  as  John,  smiling,  took  away 
his  and  put  that  back. 

*  No  fellow  is  bound  to  criminate  himself,  Teddy.  Don't  you 
givevourself  away.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Owen,  and  returned  to  his  book,  and  John 
put  AuDrey  aside  and  went  on  with  his  work. 

Aubrey  sat  disconsolately  a  little  while  and  then  started  up. 
*  I'm  hanged  if  I  come  round  and  see  you  two  fellows  any  more ! ' 
yet,  standing  a  second,  did  not  go  but  drew  his  chair  up  at  the 
oack  of  John's,  and  sitting  down,  put  his  arms  round  John's 
neck  and  looked  from  a  sate  intrenchment  behind  John's  broad 
shoulders  at  Owen. 

Owen  gave  up  his  book,  and  clasping  his  hands  round  his 
knee,  laughed  involuntarily.     *  Out  with  it,  Teddy.' 

*Well,  I  told  Gover  I  had  been  with  John  all  the  evening 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.' 

*That  was  a  lie,'  said  Owen  uncompromisingly. 

*You  are  throttling  me,  you  know,'  John  remonstrated 
amiably  enough,  but  tiiey  paid  no  attention  to  his  mild  com- 
plaining, so  he  resolutely  effected  his  own  liberation,  and  then 
Aubrey  held  on  to  his  arm,  though  John  was  addressing  an 
envelope. 

Aubrey  put  his  arm  up  round  John's  neck  and  his  head  on 
his  shoulder,  appealing  to  him  :  '  Jack,  is  it  Owen's  business  ? ' 

'You  corae  round  here  to  me,'  said  Owen. 

*  I  shan't,'  said  Aubrey. 

John  arose,  snatching  Aubrey  up  and  carrying  him  over  to 
the  enemy,  depositing  him  in  Owen's  arms.  Fley  put  her  front 
paws  on  Aubrey's  chest  and  licked  his  face  all  over,  while  John 
held  his  hands,  regardless  of  his  writhing  protestation,  so  that 
he  could  not  push  the  dog  away. 

*If  you  cultivate  lengtn  of  limb  at  this  rate,'  said  John,  hold- 
ing out  Aubrey's  long  arms,  *you  will  be  altogether  out  of 
drawing.' 

*  Let  him  alone.  Jack,'  Owen  interceded,  released  the  flushed, 
strugpling  boy,  *  Don't  you  be  such  an  idiot,  Teddy,'  and  made 
him  sit  down  by  him  at  the  table.  '  Now,  come,  why  did  you  say 
that  to  Gover  V 

Aubrey  glared  at  John  who  had  so  basely  deserted  him  in 
his  utmost  need.  *I  thought  he  wouldn't  like  it,'  he  said 
sullenly. 

*  Suppose  he  didn't.  You  have  a  right  to  think  for  yourself, 
haven't  you  1 '  asked  Owen. 
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*  Owen  ! '  said  Aubrey  in  a  gasp  of  confession,  *  I  was  at  the 
"  Blue  Lion." ' 

*  Why  not  ? '  said  Owen,  *  why  should  you  be  ashamed  of  it  ? ' 

*  Don't  you  mind,  Owen  ? '  asked  Aubrey  feebly. 

*  Why  should  I  ?  You  know  I  am  verv  glad  if  you  have  a 
pleasant  evening  and  get  some  fun,  and  I  should  not  think  of 
questioning  your  right  to  go  where  you  choose,  or  do  as  you 
please.  But  you  have  no  right,  Teddy,  to  be  ashamed  of  what 
you  do.' 

Aubrey  jerked  his  chair  back  and  bit  his  nails,  frowning. 

*  Ask  Mrs.  Roberts  to  fetch  the  supper  along,'  said  Owen. 
'Don't  want  any  supper'  muttered  Aubrey. 

*  Speak  for  yourself,  said  John  from  his  desk  a^ain.     '  I  do.' 
Owen  went  to  the  door  and  called,  *  And  the  infant  is  here, 

Mrs.  Roberts.' 

Mrs.  Roberts  smiled  at  Aubrey  when  she  came  in  with  the 
tray,  but  he  made  no  response  to  her  greeting. 

*  We  think  of  giving  him  gin^  Mrs.  B^oberts,  to  stop  his  growth, 
which  is  getting  alarming,'  said  Owen  ;  '  is  that  what  you  get 
at  the  "  Blue  Lion,"  Aubrey  ? ' 

*  A  pair  of  sniggering,  confounded  brutes  ! '  Aubrey  burst  out 
in  a  towering  rage. 

*0h,  bear  up,  Teddy,'  said  John ;  *give  him  some  beer,  Mrs. 
Roberts,  and  let  us  pledge  the  wine-cup.  Here's  Cover's  health, 
Teddy.' 

'And  here's  yours,  my  chick,'  said  Owen,  *  and  may  the  wing 
of  friendship— exactly.' 

Aubrey  grasped  Owen's  hand.  *  Well,  then,  Owen,  there,  I 
promise  you,'  with  tears  not  far  from  his  eyes  ;  *  I'll  never  tell  a 
lie  again — upon  my  word,  I  won't.' 

*  That's  a  good  boy,'  said  John  ;  '  you  will  make  a  first-class 
man  of  business  if  you  keep  to  that  resolution.  Perfect  integ- 
rity as  between  master  and  man,  and  buyer  and  seller,  that's  the 
way  to  make  your  pile.  Incline  thine  ear  to  righteousness  and 
never  condescend  to  dirty  work,  Teddy — make  your  clerks  do  it 
for  you.' 

*Jack  won't  set  you  a  standard  that  is  unattainable,'  said 
Owen. 

*  I  have  hauled  my  standard  down,'  said  John.  *  Moreover, 
one  of  these  days  when  Teddy  shaves  himself,  he  will  make  the 
reflection  that  in  certain  concatenation  of  circumstance  there 
isn't  any  system  of  ethics  that  is  tolerable  or  to  be  endured. 
For  if  one  oreakfasts  on  Hegel  and  lunches  with  Spinoza,  and 
takes  one's  supper  as  an  early  Christian  love  feast,'  and  he 
laughed  at  Aubrey  and  Owen,  *it  is  just  possible  at  the  end  a 
man's  a  man  for  a'  that,  though  I  know  your  cry,  "  Give  me  a 
tiger  and  I  will  educate  him. 

*  Well,  if  my  tiger  got  among  the  prophets  at  that  rate  he 
would  be  pretty  certain  to  finish  with  a  specialist  P5v?A«v3iX^  ^^\^ 
Owen ;  *  but  Jack  is  hij^hly  inscrutable,  isn't  \\e,  T^M^  ^' 
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*  And  Owen  is  a  special  edition  of  all  the  virtues,  handsomely 
bound  in  calf,  and  the  best  fellow  going,  isn't  he,  Teddy  ?'  said 
John. 

Td  stick  by  Owen,  anyway,'  said  Aubrey. 

*  To  be  sure,'  said  John,  and  laughed ;  *  but  do  you  see,  Owen  ' 
I  shan't    I'm  on  strike.' 


CHAPTER  II 

But  keek  in  every  other  man 
Wi'  sharpened,  slee  inspection. 

When  they  were  going  home  on  Saturday,  and  John  and  Owen 
were  walking  together  up  one  of  the  hills,  while  Fley  ran  on 
ahead,  and  Aubrey  sat  with  his  usual  indolence  in  the  dog-cart, 
John  took  a  long  envelope  and  paper  out  of  his  pocket  and 
gave  them  to  Owen.  *  Policy  for  your  life  insurance.  Can  you 
pay  it?' 

Owen's  life  was  insured  for  Dilys.  *0h  yes.  And  I  shall 
get  enough  out  of  a  grateful  press  yet  to  send  Dicky  to  college 
in  gorgeous  style,  and  she  shall  earn  her  own  living.  Sent  yours 
on  then  ? ' 

*  Yes.    It  was  a  horrid  pull,'  said  John  discontentedly. 

Owen  looked  round  at  him. 

*Why,  I  don't  mean/  said  John.  *0f  course  the  girls 
must  be  provided  for,  ana  there's  an  end  of  it.  I  didn't  mean 
that.' 

*I  don't  suppose  you  grudge  your  liability  to  the  children, 
said  Owen  gravely,  and  walked  on  in  silence. 

Then  John  put  his  hand  on  Owen's  shoulder  as  they  went 
together. 

Owen  smiled  round  at  him,  *  Oh,  that's  all  right.  Jack.  You 
must  just  look  me  out  something,  you  know.' 

John  removed  his  hand  abruptly.  *  I  never  meant  anything 
of  the  sort.    You  know  I  didn't.' 

*It  struck  me  all  in  a  heap,'  said  Owen,  with  a  faint  colour. 

*  I  cannot  think  how  I  never  thought  of  it  before.  I  fell  in  with 
your  assumption  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  has  been  beastly 
unfair  to  you.' 

John  had  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket.  He  took  it  out  again, 
turning  round  to  speak  in  a  tone  that  was  like  a  sudden  dash 
of  cold  water  in  Aubrey's  face.  *  Look  here  ;  you  flick  that  whip 
about  Idwal  and  I  will  flick  it  about  you.' 

Aubrey  desisted  so  immediately  that  Owen,  looking  back  at 
them,  laughed,  and  John  was  fain  to  add  in  someroM^Vv^'^Vi^g^^ 

*  I  should  think  you  know  his  temper  better  tYiaxL  \X\;v.^ 
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Aubrey  evidently  did  not  know  what  John's  temper  might 
result  in,  and  he  eyed  him  with  a  gasping  astonishment. 

John  went  on  a  little  in  front  of  Owen,  and  looked  back  over 
his  shoulder  to  say — 

'You  had  no  business  to  pitch  into  me  like  that.  If  you 
want  to  talk  nonsense,  go  and  spout  at  the  Dinas  Institute. 
You  are  a  confounded  ass.' 

*  Pitch  into  you  too,'  said  Owen  with  a  little  laugh ;  *  why,  I  am 
utterly  abased  and  worrying  round  to  find  some  justification  for 
myselt  which  I  cannot.  But  one  needn't  jaw  about  it,  as  you 
say.     It  is  all  right.' 

*  All  I  meant  was,'  said  John,  '  if  a  fellow  must  explain  and 
expound  every  blessed  word  he  says  that  it  is  a  pull ;  it  is  a 
pull  just  now  because  I  want  all  my  money  in  hand.  I  am 
gambling.     I  told  you  I  was  gambling.' 

'  Yes.' 

John  took  no  notice  of  Owen's  significance  in  so  humble  an 
affirmation.  *  There  are  contingencies,'  he  said  in  an  odd  abrupt 
manner*  'anything  that — happened  to  me  must  affect  the — 
g^rls.     Do  you  see,  it  is  the  girt  ? ' 

'  But  they  are  sufficiently  provided  for,'  said  Owen,  puzzled. 

John  held  out  his  hand,  palm  upwards.  *  Just  on  my  caprice,' 
he  said,  and  reversed  his  hand.  '  I  wish  they  had  any  security 
against  it.' 

Owen  took  a  quickened  step  and  came  side  by  side  with  his 
brother  and  looked  at  him. 

'  And  there's  only  their  claim  on  this  insurance  you  are  so 
touchy  about,'  said  John. 

*  But  what  other  claim  is  there  ? '  asked  Owen. 

*  Let's  get  up  again,'  said  John,  not  answering.  '  Aubrey,  get 
in  the  back  seat.' 

'  Don't  snap  the  lad's  head  ofl^  Jack.  Let  him  be,'  said  Owen- 
getting  up  himself  in  the  back  seat,  but  Aubrey  had  clambered 
over  and  sat  beside  him.  He  did  not  want  to  sit  by  John  by 
any  manner  of  means. 

Owen  paused  with  his  foot  on  the  step  as  John  turned  to  say, 
'  Watkins  of  Llanrliychwyn  has  made  me  a  good  ofler  for  Idwal, 
and  I  have  taken  it' 

*  Sell  Idwal ! ' 


'  The  pony  does  very  well  for  the  girls.' 
Then  I  shan't  be  nding  any  more,'  said  Aubrey  hopefully. 


«  r\ 


'  We  won't  deprive  you  of  your  canter,'  said  Jolin  wickedly. 

Aubrey  glanced  at  him,  muttering,  '  Of  course,  like  you,  hate 
riding.'  It  was  of  no  use,  he  knew,  invoking  Owen,  who  was 
entirely  with  John  upon  the  merit  of  horse  exercise  to  take  a 
slope  of  desk  work  out  of  Aubrey ;  but  John  heard,  he  always 
heard,  with  a  look  blandly  adamantine  of  Aubrey's  discontent ; 
he  never  discussed  ('  He  takes  his  own  way  like  a  beast,'  was 
Aubrey's  reflection),  and  leaving  the  question  of  horsemanship, 
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*  And  I  told  Dawson  he  could  have  the  dog-cart  to  selL' 
Owen  whistled  for  half  a  mile,  wondering  what  Jack  was 

up  to. 

But  as  it  chanced  Idwal  was  not  sold. 

Later  in  the  same  day,  Owen,  coming  into  the  book  room, 
found  Mary  sitting  at  the  table  in  tears.  *  Why,  Mary,  are  you 
in  the  wars  tool'  asked  Owen. 

Mary  dried  her  eyes,  and  piled  the  tradesmen's  books  up  in 
a  heap. 

*  Owen,  John  brought  the  books  to  me  just  now  from  Dinas. 
I  had  sent  them  in  to  be  paid,  and  he  said,'  and  here  she  put 
her  head  down  on  Owen's  shoulder  and  concluded  with  tears, 
— '  he  said  he  wished  I  would  be  more  economical ! ' 

*  He  did,  did  he  r 

*  He  did  really,  Owen.  And  he  was  quite  serious.  He  was 
cross,'  said  Mary,  and  wept.  *And  they  do  not  come  to  any 
more  than  they  always  did  come  to.' 

*  Precedent  is  not  inherently  sacred,'  suggested  Owen. 

*  But  why  should  he  say  that  1 '  said  Mary,  drawing  herself 
back  to  look  at  Owen  in  a  burst  of  indignation. 

Owen  shook  his  head.  *  I  do  not  know  what  Jack  is  driving 
at,  and  that's  a  fact.' 

*  How  am  I  to  be  more  economical  ? '  wailed  Mary. 

'I  should  think  you  are  appealing  to  the  solar  system  in 
general ;  you  cannot  be  asking  my  opinion,  you  know,'  said 
Owen. 

*  Your  opinion,'  said  Mary  with  indeed  all  the  contempt  such 
an  idea  deserved  ;  *  and  that's  where  it  is,  Owen.  John  doesn't 
know.  He  thinks  he  knows  everything,'  cried  Mary,  with  a 
bitter  and  surprising  rebellion,  *  but  he  doesn't.' 

*  Well,  why  didn't  you  say  so  ? ' 

*  You  cannot  say  things  to  John.  I  couldn't  say  anything  to 
him  when  he — he  looks  so.  I  would  sooner  quarrel  with  you  a 
hundred  times  over,  dear,'  she  said  caressingly.  *  John  is  so- 
so  unpleasant.  He  won't  say  anything.  You  can't  get  a  word 
out  of  him.  And  I  don't  beheve  ne'd  care  if  one  cried  one's  eyes 
out,'  said  Mary  viciously.  *  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  way  he  came 
in  and  threw  those  books  down  on  the  table  ! ' 

*Well,  don't  you  worry,  Mary.  I  do  not  believe  he  means 
any  reflection  on  your  houskeeping.  He  is  awfully  riled  with 
me,  and  I  rather  imagine  there's  a  hitch  somewhere  with  his 
machine.' 

*  He  is  so  confident  about  his  machine.' 

*  Yes.  He  won't  like  climbing  down  if  they  say  they  cannot 
make  it  at  Birmingham.  That's  what  it  is.  Though  of  course 
it  is  I  who  am  responsible  for  the  devil  of  a  temper  he  has  come 
home  in,  and  you  are  just  suffering  for  my  misdeeds.' 

Mary  put  away  her  handkerchief.  'Why,  what  have  you 
done,  Owen  1 ' 

*  Oh,  Lord  J  what  I  have  done,'  said  Owen.    *■!  ^axv  \)aft  \riQ«X, 
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unlucky  Ijeffgar,  Mary.  Jack  got  down  at  the  village,  and  I 
came  on  witn  Idwal,  and  I  let  that  beast  down  and  grazed  his 
knees.' 

*  Owen,  how  did  you  do  it  1    What  did  John  say  ? ' 

*  He  said  I  was  a  damned  fool.' 
'Owen!' 

*  Well,  and  so  I  was.  I  don't  deny  it.  Only  Jack  put  it  so 
very  crisply. 

*  What  did  you  say?' 

*I  did  not  say  anything.  There's  no  sort  of  sense  in  two 
fellows  losing  their  temper.  It  was  very  unreasonable  of  him 
because,  as  I  am  distinctly  in  fault,  it  is  my  privilege  to  kick  up 
a  row  and  swear  at  him  for  ever  having  such  an  animal.  But 
he  took  an  innings  before  I  got  a  chance.  And  there's  a  kettle 
of  fish,  Mary.' 

So  they  sat  and  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  and  then 
Owen  went  oflf  into  peals  of  laughter. 

*  Don't,  don't,'  Mary  implored  him  ;  '  there  is  John  ! '  and  she 
gathered  up  her  books  and  flew  out  of  the  door. 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  Mary  1 '  asked  John,  standing  in 
the  open  French  window. 

*You  have  hurt  her  feelings,'  said  Owen,  tilting  his  chair 
back  to  look  at  the  bust  of  Wellington  on  the  top  of  the  high 
bookcase ;  'but  I  was  very  glad,  because  she  was  full  of  sympathy 
in  consec^uence  for  me.' 

John  filled  his  pipe  slowly. 

*  You  wanted  a  lot  of  sympathy,  judging  from  your  cachin- 
nations.' 

*  I  am  awfully  sorry.  Jack,  really,'  said  Owen  ;  *  but  I  believe 
you  would  have  inclined  to  mercy  if  you  had  seen  how  woe- 
begone poor  Mary  and  I  were.' 

John  growled  something  incoherent,  and  went  out  to  stop 
animosities  between  Fley  and  the  peacock  on  the  terrace. 

*  Give  me  a  match  if  you  have  one,'  he  said,  coming  back. 
Owen  tossed  a  box  over  to  him,  and  John  lit  his  pipe.    He 

threw  the  box  back,  and  Owen  saw  a  relenting  smile  in  nis  eye. 

*  Jack,'  said  Owen  solemnly,  *  tobacco  is  surely  an  unnecessary 
luxury.     You  might  dock  yourself  of  that.' 

*  How  could  I  forego  any  soothing  influence  when  I  have  such 
unconscionable  fools  to  contend  with  ?' 

*  You  mentioned  that  before,'  said  Owen. 

*  Very  likely.    I'll  repeat  it  if  you  wish.' 
'AndMarj^r 

*  Mary  is  a  goose,'  said  John.  *  It  only  seems  to  me  that  it 
takes  a  good  round  sum  to  keep  a  liouse  going  in  grocery.' 

Owen,  beginning  with  suppressed  chuckles,  went  at  last  into 
another  fit  of  laughter,  and  John,  sitting  down  in  the  American 
chair,  crossed  one  leg  over  the  other,  and  looking  at  Owen's  in- 
fectious merriment  naif  smiled  too.     '  One  can't  afford  to  throw 
money  away/  he  said  gruffly. 
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Owen  came  and  sat  down  on  the  table  by  him. 
*But  why  this  straitness  of  economy,  Jack  1  have  you  really 
lost  money  l ' 

*  No  ;  not  at  all/  said  John. 

'  Any  unlooked-for  expenditure  at  Birmingham  ? ' 

*  No/  said  John. 

*  Are  you  going  to  get  married,  then  1 '  asked  Owen. 

John  looked  from  the  bust  of  Wellington  to  a  quaint  collection 
of  black  profile  portraits  and  miniatures  in  tiny  tnick  gold  frames 
— Hugh  Owen.  kiUed  at  Waterloo ;  Fulke  Owen,  who  ran  away 
with  a  great  neiress  in  the  very  teeth  of  her  engagement  to 
another  man  and  a  week  before  her  wedding  day,  was  hotly 
pursued  over  the  Border,  and  married  at  Gretna  Green  just  half 
an  hour  before  jaded  post-horses  at  a  last  effort  of  gallop  brought 
the  enemy  on  the  scene  •  John  Owen,  who  with  unhappy  con- 
sequences sat  up  all  night  into  broad  dav  to  play  cards  with 
Charles  James  Fox,  who  also  married  an  heiress  and  sjjent  all 
her  money  and  a  great  deal  more  too,  but  who  took  a  trip  over 
to  the  French  shore  to  fight  a  duel  about  auite  another  ladv 
altogether,  and  was  left  dead  on  Calais  sanas  :  these  were  all 
married  men. 

*  I  suppose  I  might  be.     Why  not  ? '  said  John. 

*  You  really  must  give  me  warning,  you  know,'  said  Owen. 

*  What  has  it  got  to  do  with  you  V 

*  Why,  all  the  girls  would  have  to  do  with  me,  wouldn't  they  ? 
I  should  have  to  earn  more  than  eightpence  an  hour,  I  guess. 
Is  it  Miss  Price  ? ' 

'  What  an  idiot  you  are.' 

'  I  cannot  imagine  who  it  is  then,  for  I  suppose  it  is  not 
Tony '  said  Owen. 

Jonn  gave  a  little  side  look  at  his  brother,  not  unbenevolent, 
though  he  said,  *  You  are  rather  a  cad,  do  you  know  ? ' 

*  i  was  only  connecting  cause  and  effect,'  said  Owen. 

*  I  would  not  bother  myself  if  I  were  you,'  said  John.  *  I 
am  going  to  Birmingham  on  Wednesday.  Cannot  you  find 
some  errand  to  run  for  the  great  unsoaped,  and  come  along 
too?' 

*  Perhaps  I  will,'  said  Owen. 

John  paused  in  the  window  again.  *  As  for  losing  money  it 
is  quite  on  the  cards  we  shall  make  all  our  fortunes  yet,  only  I 
will  not  make  too  sure.  We  will  get  the  chickens  hatched,  and 
the  poulterer's  cheque  for  them  cashed,  before  we  congratulate 
ourselves.' 

*I  thought  there  might  be  a  screw  loose  somewhere,'  said 
Owen. 

*  I  have  every  confidence  in  its  success/  said  John. 

*  l'*hen  you  would  not  sell  the  dog-cart  1 ' 

*  Oh,  confound  the  dog-cart,  and  you  too.  I  must  go  and  eat 
humble  pie  to  Mary,  I  suppose.' 

*Are  you  going  to  get  married,  thenV     JoVvxv  eoi^^^^t^ 
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Owen's  question  standing  on  the  hillside  on  Sunday  afternoon 
alone,  looking  down  at  the  gables  and  the  tower  of  Hendra.  She 
was  ready  enough  to  sell  herself  to  George  Tenterden,  was  that 
marriage  ?  marnage  !  *  Put  money  in  thy  purse  ! '  is  not  that 
the  root  of  the  matter  ? 

No,  Tony  among  the  roses  in  the  garden,  Tony  at  the  hill 
gate  on  Sunday  evening,  Tony  holding  back  the  trailing  vine 
branch  in  the  arbour — Tony  answered  to  that,  no,  and  he 
knew  his  cynicism  false  as  he  remembered  the  tone  of  her  voice 
and  the  glance  of  her  eyes  at  him. 

Married  1  He  looked  down  at  the  old  gray  house  where  was 
never  a  bride  come  but  brought  in  noble  quartering  to  their 
proud  shield.  The  old  and  the  new  are  apart,  let  tlie  old  die 
auiet.  here  his  line  end,  he  the  last  John  Owen  of  Hendra. 
ohould  he  break  tradition  ?  He  was  a  new  man  and  thought 
new  thoughts  and  would  lay  a  new  foundation,  he  believed  none 
of  it ;  it  was  not,  he  persuaded  himself,  that  to  show  a  silly 
respect  for  the  greenness  of  a  girl  he  must  be  false  to  the  old 
race,  but  because  at  the  same  time  he  would  not  be  true  to  his 
own  convictions,  to  experience,  deduction,  to  the  underlying 
reality  of  living,  to  his  knowledge  of  himself  as  man,  his  shrewd 
suspicions  that  this,  his  glancing  fascination,  his  haunting  light, 
his  will-o'-the-wisp,  once  caught,  would  prove  all  the  limitations 
of  a  woman.  Marriage  :  poor  Sinbad,  that  was  a  weight  to  carry 
one's  life  long  !  what  oppression  is  so  awful  as  that  of  the  weak  1 
An  oppression  which  spite  of  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  man, 
you  cannot  resist,  a  tyranny  there  is  no  escape  from,  a  doom, 
that  of  the  lover  of  romance  to  carry  his  princess  to  the 
mountain  top,  struggling  with  his  burden  alone  the  difficult 
ascent  that  in  his  own  unimpeded  vigour  he  couldf  hardly  climb, 
to  die  beneath  her  smile  ;  would  he  not  die  for  her  smile  then  ? 
Ah,  but  all  the  same  it  meant  a  failure  on  life's  way,  an  inability 
of  freedom  to  gain  the  loftiest  summit,  of  liberty  for  the  widest 
outlook. 

He  went  on  up  the  mountain  road,  a  terrace  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  heather  hill,  the  bank  above  the  road  rising  very  sheer 
with  ling  growing  thick  over  the  rocks  and  amongst  the  shale, 
below  almost  as  precipitous  to  an  edge  fringed  with  bracken 
which  hid  the  stream  down  there  quite  away  from  sight.  On 
three  sides  the  view  was  closed  by  green  walls  of  great  height, 
but  very  sparsely  decked  on  the  more  sheltered  slopes  with  the 
bluish  growth  ot  bracken.  The  storm  clouds  in  the  sky  were 
hanjxing  thick  over  the  gray  ridges,  pressing  into  the  gap  between 
two  giant  forehand  hills  that  still  showed  a  sullen  look  after 
the  tempest,  loath  to  admit  the  wooing  of  the  softer  air,  to  smile 
again  beneath  the  gentle  coming  of  the  sweet  blue  in  the  heaven. 
In  the  great  green  solitude  was  no  sound  but  now  and  then  a 
lamb  s  distressful  bleating  and  always  tiie  psalmody  of  the  little 
stream.  Occasionally  there  was  a  glimpse  of  the  water  as  it 
feJl  white  over  a  short  steepness  oi  rock  into  a  foam-flecked 
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length  below.  Here  on  the  edge  of  the  roadwav,  in  the  grass, 
grewa  clumi)o£  thistles ;  how  exquisite  the  tints  of  blue  andgreen, 
harmonised  into  gray,  sweet  according  with  the  light  and  shade 
upon  the  pure  colour  of  the  flower  heads  !  High  on  the  opposite 
hill  above  the  dark  embanking  of  the  stream  were  a  number  of 
peat  stacks,  queer  little  round  dome  shapes.  He  looked  back 
where  there  was  but  one  sweep  after  another  of  varying  coloured 
round  of  steep  green  hill  until  the  highest  there  with  its  deep 
indented  purple  shadows  stood  solid  frowning  heavily  by  the 
sky.  Hidden  now  under  the  steep  brow  the  hvmning  of  the 
stream  sounded  more  remote :  better  so,  not  too  loud  before  the 
dim  majesty  of  the  hills. 

But  now  the  breeze  stirred  again  among  the  bracken  beneath 
the  edge  of  roadway.  The  veu  of  cloud  was  lifted  from  the 
distant  heights,  one  white  glory  shone  by  the  dull  blue  curtain 
of  the  sky,  the  low- voiced  breeze  whispered  to  the  stream,  there 
seemed  a  hushed  murmuring  of  expectation  before  the  altar 
there. 

Forward  now  the  round  edge  of  the  hill  was  golden  against 
the  blue  lift  of  the  heavens.  It  appeared  each  snrine  unveiled 
in  turn,  the  brilliance  of  this  nearer  treasury  enhanced  by  the 
blue  and  purple  shades  cast  over  all  the  other  glories  in  this 
vast  temple. 

The  little  eyebright  and  the  thyme  were  spread  to  garland 
all  the  floor,  the  delicate  spears  of  rush  and  reed,  and  play  of 
grass  waved  low  to  the  bidding  of  the  breeze,  and  the  grand 
thistle  in  pomp  and  show  of  splendour  stood  armed  as  it  rendered 
tribute. 

The  dark  clouds  were  all  overhead  now,  and  the  white  rays 
of  b'ght  came  down  beneath  them  upon  the  cushioned  faldstools 
of  the  lower  hills.  The  heights  drawn  round  in  a  very  circle, 
the  outer  walls  gray  in  the  lar  distance,  these  were  the  courts 
of  the  eternal,  here  in  the  silence  of  the  hills  the  hour  of  prayer  : 
here  fall  before  the  vision  of  infinity,  here  worship  strong,  even 
in  the  all-embracing  mystery,  even  so  may  you  lift  up  your  eyes ; 
or  blind  in  the  light  that  shmes  there  for  you  grope  back  along 
the  way  you  climbed,  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  unwilling  monitors, 
are  they  not  yet  slow  but  sure  guides  to  bring  you  to  your  goal  ? 
travel  the  road  again  then,  and  yet  again  in  travail,  the  end  is 
there,  it  is  only  yours  to  make  the  approach  more  difficult  where 
you  might  go  m  peace  and  gladness,  to  make  your  journey  long 
and  toilsome  as  you  will,  and,  most  accursed  !  the  way  of  trans- 
gression easy  for  another. 

John  and  Owen  remained  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  Birming- 
ham, lodging  with  a  friend  of  Owen's,  a  whitesmith,  in  a  dull 
street  near  a  found  ry^nd  they  drifted  apart  in  their  interests 
in  this  time.  The  Hall  of  Science,  the  circles  of  Owen's 
enthusiasm,  the  men  in  extremely  ill-fitting  clothes,  of  manners 
uneasily  defiant,  of  mind  intolerant  of  fools,  the  stciwcX.  ^\^q.\s&- 
sions  wnerein  a  lecturer  was  often  very  iU  at  ea&^  t\ve  e».^«^^^»& 
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of  missionary  venture  were  not  now  for  John.  His  presence 
was  rarely  seen  in  their  little  back  street,  where  Owen  was 
amused  marking  the  carefulness  of  his  attire  and  some  exchange 
of  his  quiet  manner  for  one  more  hurried  and  peremptory.  He 
had  no  time  to  consider  Owen's  projects,  dashing  up  in  a 
hansom,  which  waited  while  he  dressed  for  dinner,  the  white- 
smith's youngest  boy  gaping  at  the  grandeur  of  John's  mien 
something  ahen  in  that  street ;  from  Saturday  to  Monday  he 
was  a  guest  in  country  suburb  at  the  very  mansion  the  mag- 
nificence of  which  was  so  offensive  to  Owen's  friends,  denounc- 
ing the  political  character  of  its  wealthy  owner  j  in  the  few 
hours  when  he  saw  his  brother  he  was  preoccupied,  shirking 
familiar  discussion  of  what  had  once  been  their  common  aims 
and  ambitions.  The  whitesmith,  who  never  dreamt  of  saying 
*  sir'  to  Owen,  involuntarily  so  addressed  John  when  they  met, 
and  was  surprised  when  some  arranc^ements  of  the  Dinas 
factories  were  described  to  him.  *Well,  now,  I  should  have 
thought  he  was  the  master,  and  nothing  but  the  master,'  said 
the  whitesmith  frankly;  *he's  more  than  just  a  swell,  though 
he  is  a  swell ;  a  clever  chap,  I  should  have  said,  who  does  not 
care  a  hang  for  anythine  in  life  but  his  own  interests.' 

*  His  interests  are  wider  than  you  imagine,'  said  Owen,  *  but 
he  is  very  keen  on  some  business  just  now,  I  know.' 

Returning  from  a  brief  excursion  to  Manchester,  to  the 
whitesmith's  one  afternoon,  John  found  Owen  sitting  back  in 
the  horsehair  armchair  with  his  hands  clasped  at  tlie  back  of 
his  head,  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  pamphlets  in  the  stuffy  little 
parlour.  Owen's  expression  of  discontented  perplexity  cleared 
to  his  usual  serenity  when  he  saw  John. 

*  I  thought  that  was  vour  hansom.  Tliere  is  a  delightful 
relief  in  you  now  from  that  short-lived  passion  for  economy  at 
Dinas.  Did  you  get  any  more  new  clothes  in  Manchester? 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  isn't  in  it  with  you  nowadays.' 

John  nodded  good-humouredly.  *  Make  every  effort  to  get 
into  port  while  you  may,'  he  said  sententiously. 

*  I  am  very  glad,  my  classical  friend,'  said  Owen,  *  that  you 
returned  to-day,  for  a  capital  tiling  has  turned  up  to  my 
account.  I  told  Radford  I  was  on  the  look-out  for  something, 
and  he  hummed  and  hawed  over  it,  and  yesterday  he  confided 
to  me  that  Durnford  is  going  out  to  Melbourne,  and  Durnford's 
berth  is  vacant  accordingly. 

*  Eh  ?  what's  that  1 '  said  John. 

*  Why,  Jack,  it  is  this  way.  Radford  has  that  sort  of  opinion 
of  you  that  if  you  will  take  it  up  and  give  me  a  good  word,  I 
am  sure  he  will  let  me  have  the  cnance  of  Durnford's  placa' 

John  came  round  the  table  to  his  brother. 

*  Have  the  goodness  to  explain  yourself.' 

*  Explain?'  said  Owen;  *  it  is  a  capital  chance,  that  is  all. 
And  I  am  certain  it  rests  with  you.  Radford  as  good  as  told 
me  that  he  would  go  by  what  you  said.     I  should  owe  it  to  you 
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like  evenrthing  else,  but  give  me  the  chance,  Jack,  and  you 
shall  see. 

John  made  a  sudden  dash  at  Owen,  hauled  him  out  of  his 
chair,  shook  him  roughly,  and  pinned  him  up  against  the  wall. 

*Now !'  he  said. 

*Jack ' 

*  It  is  of  no  use  humbugging  me,'  said  John.  *  You  have  got 
your  mind  set  on  that  insurance  premium  or  some  foolery,  and 
you  want  to  meddle  in  my  business  and  interfere  in  my 
arrangements.' 

*  To  share  thepa.  Jack,  yes,'  said  Owen,  speaking  up. 
John  shook  him  again.    'You  young  ass !'  he  said. 

'  Jack,  I  say,  let  go,  old  man.' 

Not  in  the  least  deceived  by  Owen's  pleading  tone,  John 
kept  a  wary  eye  on  him. 

'No,  I  snail  not,'  he  said.  'You  have  got  to  understand  I 
will  have  no  interference  in  my  business.  1  never  presumed  to 
interfere  in  yours.' 

Owen  tried  to  withdraw  himself,  but  John's  grip  was  like  steel. 

*You  share  in  fair  proportion  to  your  incomings;  that  is 
sufficient.' 

*But  my  incoming  is  not  sufficient,'  gasped  Owen,  with 
another  ineffectual  eflort  to  free  himself. 

*  Your  incoming  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  me,'  said 
John.  *  You  attend  to  your  own  affairs ;  I  am  quite  competent 
to  arrange  mine.  You  are  very  much  mistaken  if  you  imagine 
I  shall  countenance  you  in  a  perfectly  unnecessary  and  uncaued- 
for  sacrifice  of  yourself.  Because  I  shall  not,  you  ass  ;  you  con- 
sumate  young  ass !' 

Owen  held  his  head  down,  looking  very  meek,  an  expression 
John  had  no  faith  in ;  but  as  he  could  not  keep  his  brother 
pinned  up  against  the  wall  indefinitely,  and  Owen  had  ceased 
to  struggle  in  his  grasp,  he  gave  him  a  final  shake — received 
with  pertect  submission — ^and  reluctantly  loosed  his  hold,  when 
Owen  immediately  closed  with  him,  and  John  knew  he  had  lost 
the  mastery.  The  next  moment  he  was  thrown,  and  Owen  was 
smiling  pleasantly  above  him. 

Jolm  sat  up  on  the  floor. 

*  That  was  rather  neat ;  where  did  you  learn  it  V 
Owen  looked  in  the  glass  at  his  necktie. 

'  From  a  Cornishman,  who  was  an  uncommonly  good  wrestler,' 
he  replied. 

Jonn  thought  it  over  a  little,  as  he  still  sat  on  the  floor  with 
his  hands  clasped  round  his  knees.  '  I  think  I  would  like  to 
try  it  on  you  now  I  have  learned  it.  But  perhaps  you  have 
other  dodges  in  reserve  ? ' 

'Plenty,'  said  Owen  turning  round.  'Get  up  and  I  will 
give  you  as  much  as  you  like  ! ' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  John,  '  I  am  sure  you  are  very  kind.' 
'Though  it  will  be  more  to  the  purpose,'  said  Owen,  'if  you 
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will  go  round  and  catch  Radford,  wile  him  into  the  nearest  bar, 
and  liquor  him  up  scientifically,  and  just  conclude  my  business 
for  me. 

Whereupon  John  did  get  up. 

*  It  would  be  better  if  you  would  dine  him  somewhere,'  said 
Owen,  *  but  I  do  not  want  to  ask  too  much  from  you.' 

*  Radford  is  a  very  decent  fellow,*  said  John.  *I  would  dine 
him  with  pleasure,  or  dine  with  him  or  dine  off  him  as  far  as 
that  goes ;  but  it  goes  no  farther,  you  bet,  my  son.' 

*Do  you  know  what  Durnfords  screw  was?'  asked  Owen. 

*  Yes,  and  what  his  work  was.  And  you  shall  have  neither 
one  nor  the  other  if  it  rests  with  me,'  said  John. 

*  It  does  rest  with  you,'  said  Owen. 

*  Then  you  will  not  have  that  berth  offered  to  you,'  said  John, 
proceeding  to  slowly  light  his  pipe. 

*  And  you  are  a  practical  man  !'  jeered  Owen. 

*  That  is  why  I  do  not  recommend  you  an  untenable  office,' 
said  John. 

*  Do  you  think  I  cannot  do  his  work  V 

I  daresav  you  could,'  said  John,  *  but  it  would  be  a  dog  of  a 
life  for  you. 

*  I  should  not  ask  for  the  post  if  I  did  not  mean  it,'  said  Owen. 

*  I  should  not  refuse  you  if  I  did  not  mean  it,'  said  John. 

*  Oh,  very  well.  Then  1  must  look  out  for  something  else.* 
Owen  gave  an  irritable  pull  to  his  necktie.  *  You  have  literally 
choked  me  off ;  I  had  better  get  another  collar,  I  suppose.' 

John  surveyed  his  crumpled  appearance  very  amiably.  *I 
should  think  you  had,'  he  agreed. 

He  was  still  sitting  on  the  table,  smoking,  when  Owen 
returned  trim  and  neat.  *0h,  are  you  clothed  and  in  your 
right  mind  1 '  he  asked.  *  Come  round  here,  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you.' 

Owen  arew  up  a  chair  at  a  safe  distance,  presenting  its  back 
to  John,  sat  down  with  his  long  legs  outstretched,  folded  his 


noticing 
hiding  just  yet.' 

'I  should  advise  you  not,' said  Owen;  *  and  confound  your 
impudence,  what  do  you  want  to  say  ? ' 

John  was  some  little  time  before  he  said  oracularly,  *It  is 
an  extraordinary  thing  how  a  woman  is  able  to  play  the  very 
deuce  with  one.' 

*  Sapient,  but  a  little  trite,'  said  Owen. 

Paying  no  attention  to  this  criticism,  John  presently  con- 
tinued. *It  is  almost  impossible  to  know  where  one  will  be 
landed.' 

*  Your  remarks  are  full  of  interest.  Jack,'  cried  Owen  with 
impatience,  *  and  most  instructive ;  but  is  that  what  you 

'  to  say  ]  because  if  it  isn't ' 
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*  Well,  it  isn't/  said  John.  *  only  it  is  so  difficult  to  say  any 
thing  certainly  when  one  takes  a  woman  into  account.' 

*  Would  you  mind  coming  to  the  point  ? '  asked  Owen  politely. 

*  The  point  is/  said  John,  *  that  she  shall  not  cut  in  between 
you  and  me,  Owen.' 

Owen  regarded  him  with  an  expression  of  undisguised 
astonishment.  The  chair  John's  foot  was  on  slipped  back,  and 
instantly  Owen  withdrew  his  own  chair  a  little  space,  set  it 
down  emphatically  again,  and,  sitting  in  the  same  attitude, 
looked  a  warning  at  John. 

*  I  am  not  joking,'  said  John  :  *  I  am  in  downright  earnest.' 
Owen  considered  a  littla     '  Well,  Jack,  I  assure  you  I  am  as 

serious  as  a  judge,  but  I  cannot  make  anything  of  it  unless  you 
explain.' 

*  What  did  you  want  Durnford's  place  for?'  asked  John. 

*  Because  I  am  developing  a  conscience/  said  Owen.  *  I  have 
thought  only  of  my  hobby  horses.    I  have  used  you  unjustly.' 

*  Of  course  I  thought  your  mind  was  bent  on  some  foolery  of 
that  sort,'  said  John,  *and  then  it  occurred  to  me  you  really 
must  have  some  other  reason.  Connecting  cause  and  effect,  you 
know,  after  your  idea  a  little  while  since. 

*  I  nave  no  other  reason,'  said  Owen. 

*  Only/  said  John,  *  I  am  in  earnest  and  you  were  not.' 

*  I  really  do  not  understand  you/  said  Owen.  *  You  are  in 
earnest  in  supposing  I  want  Durnford's  screw  to  tempt  some 
siren ' 

*  You  said  Tony,'  said  John,  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  his 
brother. 

*  And  you  said  I  was  rather  a  cad/  said  Owen,  getting  up. 
*  I  am  sure  you  are — a  howling  cad.     Wliat  do  you  mean  1 ' 

*  I  want  to  know  what  you  mean  ! '  said  John,  turning  sharply 
round  and  looking  half-threatening,  half-expectantly  at  Owen, 
who  was  a  little  bewildered. 

*0f  course  I  could  not  get  Durnford's  place  without  your 
help/  he  said. 

*  Durnford  ! '  said  Jolin. 

*  Well,  what  then  ? '  asked  Owen. 

*  It  is — what  you  said,'  said  John,  and  affected  to  look  at  his 
watch.     *  It  is  Tony.' 

*  I  regretted  the  impertinence  directly,'  said  Owen,  *  and  do 
still  more  if  it  served  as  an  example  to  you  for  a  poor  joke.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  John,  *  but  I  told  you  I  was  not 
joking.' 

There  was,  indeed,  an  expression  in  him  so  very  far  removed 
from  joking  that  Owen  was  puzzled.  He  pushed  his  hand  up 
to  his  hair,  and  looked  his  perplexment  at  his  brother.  '  Did 
you  have  bad  luck  in  Manchester  ? '  he  asked. 

John  looked  at  him  keenly.  *  No,'  he  said  at  last ;  *  no,  it 
was  all  satisfactory.'  He  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
began  to  walk  slowly  up  and  down  the  room. 
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Owen  smoothed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  looking  at  him 
a  little  doubtfully  ;  concluded  that  every  man  had  his  liumour 
sometimes,  though  this  was  an  entirely  new  phase  for  Jack ; 
and  sat  down  picking  up  some  of  his  pamphlets  and  documents 
into  a  heap ;  tnen  glanced  over  again  at  John,  who  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  armchair,  and  was  biting  the  end  of  his 
moustache. 

*  What  are  you  thinking  ?  That  you  will  get  me  Dumf  ord's 
place  after  allr  asked  Owen. 

*  Would  I  ]  that's  just  it,'  said  John. 

He  got  up  and  went  across  the  room  to  the  window^  while 
Owen  sorted  his  papers  together.  John  came  back  again,  and 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  table  by  Owen's  side.  Owen  was 
pausing  on  some  paragraph,  which  he  put  a  mark  against  before 
he  looked  up  to  meet  his  brother's  eye.  John  put  liis  hand  on 
his  shoulder.  *  Owen,  I  believe  I  would  ;  I  know  I  would.' 
He  tightened  his  grip  on  his  brother's  shoulder  into  a  little 
rough  caress,  and  put  nis  hand  back  again  into  his  pocket. 

'Bless  me ! '  said  Owen.  *  Well,  what's  your  condition  ?  you 
seem  to  speak  conditionally  ! ' 

John  was  looking  down  kicking  idly,  gently,  with  his  foot  at 
Owen's  chair. 

*  I  am  only  supposing  it  is — to  tempt — your  siren.' 
Something  verv  serious  in  his  accent  seemed  to  thrill  through 

Owen,  and  he  looked  up,  surprised. 

*  That  is  rather  too  heavy  a  price,'  he  said.  '  If  I  cannot  have 
it  without  a  siren  I  won't  bargain.' 

John  looked  at  him.     '  Oh,  if  there  is  no  siren  ! '  he  said. 
'  Which  you  can  stake  your  last  dollar,'  said  Owen  with  an 
amused  nod,  *  there  isn't' 

*  Then  ! '  said  John  jumping  up  ;  '  then  Durnford's  place  is 
not  for  you.  And,  Owen  !  let  us  go  and  get  some  dinner  ;  come 
along.' 
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But  travellers  muBt  be  content. 

*  I  HAVE  been  to  Hendra/  said  Antonia  to  Mrs.  Penrose.  *  Why 
did  that  man  in  Australia  give  me  his  name,  pay  for  my 
education  ? '  she  asked. 

'  Your  father  ! '  said  Mrs.  Penrose. 

*  Do  you  not  know  he  is  not  my  father  ?  Perhaps  it  was 
some  efiort  of  conscience/  she  surmised ;  *  it  was  he  who  put  that 
man  upon  my  mother's  track.  He  caused  her  death.  Perhaps, 
he  repented  of  what  he  had  done.    Do  you  think  so  ] ' 

*  Perhaps  it  might  have  been/  said  Mrs.  Penrose  unwillingly. 
Antonia  was  a  fool,  she  thought,  to  be  so  missing  the  cardinal 
point. 

*  Tell  me  what  you  know/  Antonia  urged  her. 

*  I  know  very  httle/  answered  Mrs.  Penrose,  determined  not 
to  touch  upon  the  prime  feature  of  her  knowledge ;  *  I  was  the 
matron  of  the  boarding-house  attached  to  a  large  girls'  school. 
One  afternoon,  it  was  m  winter,  my  brother,  whom  I  had  seen 
nothing  of  for  many  years,  arrived  unexpectedly  at  the  house 
and  asked  for  me.  He  brought  with  him  a  little  child  he  called 
his  adopted  daughter,  and  a  Welsh  country  girl,  your  nursemaid, 
with  you.  My  brother  begged  me  to  keep  you.  Your  mother 
was  dead.  Sne  was  murdered.  Afterwards  he  arranged  you 
should  live  in  the  boarding-house  and  attend  the  school  with  a 
view  to  becoming  a  governess  yourself,  only  you  were  so 
obstinate  with  your  painting  folly.  He  settled  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  pay  for  your  education,  and  the  fees  were  paid  by 
a  lawyer  as  they  came  due.  You  can  never  say  your  interests 
were  not  cared  for,  your  education  was  quite  an  expensive  one.' 

'What  became  of  the  nursemaid?  what  was  ner  nameT 
asked  Antonia. 

A  deep  flush  came  into  Mrs.  Penrose's  sallow  cheek. 

*  I  cannot  remember  her  name.  I  suppose  she  went  back  to 
her  own  people  in  Wales,  snifiling  and  crying  at  leaving  you — 
"  Antonia."  **  Antonia  " ;  your  name  was  all  over  the  place  and  in 
every  one  s  mouth  before  we  knew  it.' 

*  You  did  not  wish  me  to  be  called  thati 
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'  i  could  not  i^reveiit  it/  snaj)pe(l  Mihi.  Penrose. 
'Why  did  you  wish  tor 

*  I  did  not  care  what  outlandish  peculiar-sounding  name  you 
were  called,  of  course/  said  Mrs.  Penrose,  recovering  herself.  I 
retired  from  the  school  about  that  time/ 

*  You  knew  this  man,  your  brother,  gave  evidence  in  a  trial  1 ' 
'  The  Dinas  swindlers'  case,  wasn't  every  one  talking  of  it  ?  a 

man  who  had  been  convicted  was  proved  innocent  and  got  a 
Queen's  pardon,  but  he  died  or  something,'  said  Mrs.  Penrose. 
*  Miss  Faversham  gave  orders  you  were  not  to  know,  it  would 
have  been  bad  for  the  boarding-house,  perhaps,  and  Smith  is 
such  a  common  name  there  was  nothing  to  connect  you  more 
particularly  with  one  Smith  than  another.  Miss  Bonner  quite 
agreed,  she  took  more  part  in  the  school  then.' 

'She  was  the  most  mischievous,  narrow -headed,  abominably 
ill-mannered  old  thing  who  ever  led  the  higher  education  of 
woman  —  and  that's  sajdng  a  good  deal  too  !  But  I  don't 
want  to  talk  of  Miss  Bonner,  I  want  you  to  give  me  this  Smith's 
address  ;  I  must  write  to  him/ 

*  What  for  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Penrose,  '  he  never  wished  to  have 
any  communication  with  you,  and  forbade  me  to  ever  give  you 
his  address.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Antonia,  *  then  I  will  send  my  letter  to  the 
lawyer  who  pays  my  annuity.  I  must  write,  for  I  have  no 
right  to  his  mone^  and  I  will  not  take  it  anv  longer/ 

Mrs.  Penrose  lifted  her  eyebrows.  *  You  had  better  let  things 
be  as  they  are.  He  can  afford  the  little  he  allows  you,  I  daresay. 
You  had  much  better  not  meddle/ 

*  I  cannot  take  his  money,'  said  Antonia,  *  and  if  ever  it  is 
possible  to  me  to  do  so  I  shall  repay  him  every  farthing  he  has 
spent  upon  me/ 

*  You  always  were  an  idiot,'  said  Mrs.  Penrose ;  *he  is  well-to- 
dOj  he  was  the  Mayor  of  his  city.  He  is  married  and  has  six 
children.  In  fact  he  is  a  wealthy  man.  more  than  well-to-do. 
You  will  do  as  vou  please,  of  course,  so  headstrong  as  you  are, 
but  mind,  I  advise  you  not  to  meddle.  Take  what  you  can 
get/ 

*I  will  not  compound  with  him  for  my  mother's  blood!' 
answered  Antonia. 

She  wrote  her  letter,  and  the  same  day  gave  notice  to  leave 
her  studio.  In  the  latter  transaction  she  was  fortunate,  being 
able  to  find  some  one  willing  to  take  it  from  her. 

*  I  am  sure  it  is  not  honest  of  me  to  afford  any  facility  for  a 
new  victim  to  enter  this  profession  ! '  Antonia  thought,  yet  let 
her  studio  gladly  all  the  same.  Then  she  gathered  all  her  more 
promising  little  drawings  together  in  one  small  yet  heavy  port- 
folio and  sallied  out  to  nnd  a  market  for  her  wares.  Her  purse 
was  very  low  and  she  could  not  afford  to  ride  upon  her  journeys, 
so  she  walked   through  weary  miles  of  streets,  her  portfolio 

never  growing  any  lighter.    SoTueWrc^^^  Vt  T».\w^d^ a.ud  her  boots 
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were  muddy,  and  the  feather  in  her  hat  uncurled,  and  her  skirts 
draggled,  and  her  whole  appearance  so  piteously  shabby  that  at 
the  very  door  of  some  tall  warehouse  in  the  City,  although  she 
had  come  so  far  to  find  it,  she  would  turn  back  again  fearing  to 
face  the  trim  Israelitish  gentleman  within  when  she  wore  so 
unpresentable  a  guise. 

*  Landscape,  I  suppose,'  one  would  say  to  her,  when  he  at 
last  strolled  in,  where  she  had  waited  for  so  long  on  the  dark, 
dingy  landing  without  a  box  or  bale  to  sit  down  upon. 

Antonia  nervously  untied  the  well-worn  string. 

*  I  have  some  landscapes,'  she  said,  *  but ' 

'  It's  no  use  looking  at  'em,'  he  would  interrupt,  *  not  the 
sort  of  thing  to  suit  us  at  all.  Good  morning,'  and  Antonia 
found  hersell  in  the  street  again. 

Then  she  would  stay  indoors  working  out  some  idea  all  the 
daylight  hours,  scarcely  laying  down  her  brush  to  snatch  a 
mouthful,  going  to  bed  so  tired  she  could  not  sleep  for  simple 
weariness  :  and  sending  this  precious  effusion,  which  she  could 
hardly  bear  to  part  from,  so  dear  had  it  become,  to  the 
publishers  with  such  a  certainty  they  must  like  this  !  that  the 
return  postage  seemed  a  very  mockery.  Yet  it  was  always 
needed  and  never  wholly  utilised,  for  her  work  returned 
crumpled  and  rolled  to  the  cheapest  transit,  and  Antonia  had 
to  do  it  all  again  before  she  could  show  it  to  any  one  else,  while 
the  thrifty  publisher  pocketed  the  surplus  stamps.  Generally 
when  she  called  herself  to  see  them  the  men  were  very  civil, 
and  the  more  civil  tliey  were  the  lower  Ajitonia's  heart  sank, 
for  she  knew  then,  from  old  experience,  there  was  the  less 
chance  of  doing  business  with  them.  Up  and  down  the  dread- 
ful streets  she  went,  weary  with  walking,  faint  with  hunger : 
her  little  means  must  be  preserved  to  keep  her  attire  present- 
able, let  the  needs  of  the  inner  woman  cry  out  never  so 
imperiously  just  for  a  penny  bun  or  a  glass  of  London  milk  : 
luxuries  unattainable  as  turtle  soup,  or  a  necklace  of  diamonds 
might  be  !  There  was  her  rent  to  pay,  pupils  were  scarce  and 
times  so  hard,  her  pictures  coming  oack  from  provincial 
exhibitions  unsold  from  the  summer  shows,  rejected  of  the 
winter  ones.  At  the  one  school  where  she  had  returned,  she 
jojrfully  hailed  the  pretty,  dark-eyed  mademoiselle,  just  back 
from  her  tiny  domicile  in  the  top  of  a  tall  Paris  house,  from  her 
invalid  mother  and  gentle,  delicate  little  sister. 

*  Oh,  mademoiselle,  I  have  been  going  melancholy  mad.  Let 
us  talk  about  Paris  !  was  it  not  beautuul  in  Paris  ?  I  can  see 
it  now,  so  bright  and  sunshiny,  and  the  fountains  playing,  and 
the  lilac  trees  all  out  in  flower,  and  every  one  speaking  quite 
politely  to  you,  and  not  pushing  you  out  into  the  mud  ;  let  us 
talk  of  Pans!' 

But  mademoiselle  was  not  quite  in  her  usual  bright  spirits. 
'Ah  yes,  Paris  is  a  beautitiil  city,'  she  aa\^,\wXX«vvvcv%V^x 
boots  to  go  home,  for  it  was  the  end  oi  tYie  sc\vooV  ^vw^  \  ^  "V^^^^  "^^ 
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workers  it  is  much  better  to  live  in  London.    It  is  better  for  a 
girl  to  be  English,  ah,  how  much  better  it  is  !  * 

*  Are  we  so  blessed  and  don't  know  it  1 '  asked  Antonia. 

*  It  is  completely  different,'  said  mademoiselle,  *  it  is  hardly 
possible  you  should  get  work  in  Paris.  To  enjoy  oneself,  to 
live !  ah,  then  Paris,  but  yes,  certainly,  Paris  then.  But  to 
work  for  one's  living,  for  a  woman,  of  course  I  speak  of  women, 
why,  if  you  could  get  employment  you  could  not  live  upon  that 
you  earn  :  no,  it  is  not  possible  you  should  live  upon  it.  I  know 
girls,  artists,  look  you,  of  a  cleverness !  they  cannot  live.  I 
myself,  I  was  offered  a  place,  but  I  said,  on  this  you  pay  me  I 
cannot  live ;  ah,  for  that  it  was  said  to  me,  you  are  a  pretty 
woman,  there  are  other  ways  ! ' 

Mademoiselle  laughed  out  at  Antonia's  shamed  distress. 

*  Oh,  you  English  girls !  you  do  not  know.  Now,  I  will  tell 
you.  When  I  went  to  inquire  for  my  first  place  I  was  but  a 
young  girl ;  it  was  to  be  in  a  family,  and  the  lady  I  went  to  see 
sat  there  as  you  might  be,  and  I  stood  here.  I  was  but  young. 
I  did  not  know  what  I  should  answer  to  her,  look  you  ;  now  Jt 
could  speak  back,  but  then  it  was  impossible  to  me.  She 
looked  down  at  me,  all  down  so.  "  You  the  teacher  ! "  she  said, 
"  do  you  imagine  I  shall  keep  a  mistress  for  my  husband  in  my 
own  house? "     And  I  was  dumb.' 

Antonia  was  dumb. 

*  That  is  to  be  a  woman  in  Paris,'  said  mademoiselle.  *  If  one 
is  successful  in  Paris  it  is  because  one  is  under  the  pi-otection 
of,  well ' — she  broke  off  for  pity  of  Antonia — *  you  do  not  know, 
you  are  so  free  and  so  good  because  you  do  not  know.' 

Antonia  sat  still,  silent.  One  is  good  because  one  does  not 
know  :  there  is  nothing  absolute,  it  is  all  relative  to  the  environ- 
ment ?  what  right  have  I  then  to  be  shielded  by  circumstance, 
by  education,  while  another  —  it  is  a  crime  not  to  know,  not 
a  true  advantage.  The  woman  —  who  insulted  mademoiselle — 
insulted  me,  insulted  all  of  us  and  herself  how  terribly  in  the 
mockery  of  her  own  womanhood.  Antonia  could  not  speak ; 
it  was  a  sudden  horror  to  her  to  think  mademoiselle  here,  who 
spoke  to  her,  whom  she  knew  and  chatted  with  so  blithely,  had 
such  an  experience,  had  been  so  spoken  to — it  was  not  credible 
— she  was  burning  with  indignation.  She  came  presently 
and  kissed  mademoiselle,  who  returned  it  in  an  airy  way. 

*  Ah,  you  are  a  child,'  she  said  half-lovingly,  half  in  humorous 
contempt  for  the  pretty  Antonia  who  knew  so  very  little: 
*you  are  a  child.  There  is  much  to  learn  when  one  fights  for 
oneself  in  the  world.  Look  not  so  triste^  my  dear]  Good- 
bye.' 

They  parted,  and  recurring  to  her  own  jarred  note  in  living 

from  the  sudden  perception  of  other  experience  which  had  so 

deeply  moved  her,  Antonia  rememl:)ered  that  she  must  go  quickly 

toJ^V^Ui  appointment,  for  the  father  of  an  old  schoolfellow 

J^.       ^lier  an  introduction  to  a  fine  art  agent,  and  she  sped 
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away  to  Fitzroy  Square  to  see  this  important  person.     She 
found  a  kindly  old  man  in  a  black  velvet  skullcap. 

*  Well,  I  am  very  sorry,  you  know,'  he  said,  *  but  I  cannot  be 
of  any  use  to  you.  You  naa  better  go  on  exhibiting,  and  try  to 
get  known.  As  for  this  sort  of  work  there's  Bully  in  Piccadilly 
who  takes  cards  and  things,  employs  lady  artists,  philanthropy, 
you  know,*  and  with  chuckles,  *gets  their  work  cheap,  that's 
the  solid  fact  of  it !    Qo  and  see  him,  and  tell  him  I  sent  you.' 

Antonia  thanked  him  heartily,  for  his  manner  was  kind,  and 
she  went  her  way  to  Piccadilly. 

She  had  not  yet  got  over  her  terror  of  walking  into  a  shop 
with  intent  to  sell  instead  of  buying ;  the  civil  shopman,  whose 
bearing  changed  when  she  faltered  out  her  explanation,  the 
interest  of  the  bystanders,  legitimate  customers  looking  on  at 
her,  all  made  her  heart  beat  quickly,  sent  her  colour  high,  made 
her  feel  only  a  perfect  desperation  of  courage  could  carry  her 
through  at  all.  Fortunately  it  was  dusk,  the  shop  was  empty, 
the  proprietor  was  there,  a  fat,  black- whiskered  man  with  podgy 
hands  and,  Antonia  felt  at  once,  a  hateful  smile. 

He  understood  the  drift  of  Antonia's  hesitating  appeal  for 
work. 

*  There's  nothing  here  to  suit  me,'  he  said,  'but  I'll  look  at 
anything  else  you  like  to  tot  round.  I  can't  say  more  than 
that,  can  I?' 

'  If  you  could  please  tell  me  the  sort  of  subjects  you  prefer  ? ' 
asked  Antonia. 

'  No ;  now  come,'  he  said  in  a  familiar  manner  that  made 
Antonia  pale  with  indignation ;  '  you  don't  mean  that,  I  am 
sure.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  my  artists  to  let  you 
look  at  their  work  and  go  and  copy  it  off]  There  was  a  young 
man  came  to  me  the  other  day  ana  showed  me  a  card,  and  he'd 
copied  it  straight  out  of  one  in  my  own  window  there.  If  you 
were  to  think  a  little  you  would  see  I  could  not  encourage  you 
to  act  like  that,  could  I  now  1  No,  you  do  something  original 
and  bring  it  to  me,  and  I  don't  mind  looking  at  it.  You  can't 
expect  me  to  say  more  than  that,  can  you  now  ] ' 

Antonia  finished  packing  up  her  things  in  silence. 

'  Oh,  you  are  too  easily  offended,'  he  said  ;  *  you  don't  take  it 
the  right  way.  We  have  all  come  down  in  the  world  in  our 
time.  Some  of  the  artists  that  work  for  me  are  friends  of  my 
own,  ladies,  oh  yes.    I  am  quite  for  employing  ladies ' 

'  Good  evening,'  said  Antonia. 

She  stopped  to  look  in  a  shop  window  that  the  passers-by 
might  not  see  her  tears. 

'  Why  should  I  mind  his  horrid  manner  ?  it  does  not  matter, 
what  does  matter  ?  I  am  an  idiot ! '  she  argued  in  angry  silence 
to  herself,  gazing  intently  at  the  necklaces  in  a  jeweller's 
window :  discovering  what  were  the  realities  present  to  her 
vision  while  her  feeling  was  so  preoccupied,  she  remembered 
mademoiselle,  with  a  new  comprehension  of  the  life  about  her 
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making  every  breath  she  drew  like  a  pulse  of  indignant  shame. 
She  looked  at  some  women  passing  by,  and  thought  of  Gteorge 
Tenterden  with  a  personal  abasement. 

*  Thev  are  my  sisters  ! ' 

At  the  corner  of  the  street  boys  were  selling  papers,  and 
invited  customers  by  display  of  large  advertised  items  of 
intelligence,  one  catcning  Antonia's  eye — 

Shockiog  Death  from  Starvation  of  Two  Ladies  ! 

*They  must  have  been  good,'  thought  Antonia,  *they  must 
have  wanted  to  work.  Of  course  they  starved,  there  can  be 
no  place  for  sucli  women  in  opposition  to  man.' 

She  was  wearied  with  discouragement,  tired  out  and  hungry, 
not  conditions  favourable  to  unprejudiced  reasoning.  She  tried 
to  get  a  seat  in  an  omnibus,  hoping  to  save  her  dress  from  the 
rain,  but  when  she  had  waited  a  long  while  and  been  pushed 
aside  every  time  the  omnibus  came  along,  she  began  to  think 
it  did  not  much  matter  now,  and  plodded  on  in  the  wet, 
managing  her  skirts  and  her  umbrella  and  her  heavy  parcel  as 
best  siie  might.  After  all  it  was  something  to  be  reUeved  of 
feeling  an  assistant  torturer  of  those  wretched  horses  with 
their  streaming  sides,  their  pathetic  eyes,  their  nervous  bodies 
quivering  as  tney  started  to  pull  the  heavy  load  afresh  each 
time  some  dainty  lady  rang  the  bell  to  get  down  three  yards 
farther  on  than  the  last  lady  who  got  out :  for  it  is  women 
who  practise  this  petty  species  of  semsh  cruelty.  To  see  these 
jaded  creatures  working  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength,  with 
all  their  power,  rewarded  with  the  lash,  with  never  a  pulse  of 
joy  in  living,  sickened  Antonia  as  she  found  them  typical  of  so 
much  life  in  a  world,  devil  -  created  surely,  where,  with  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  yet  strong  within  them,  struggling 
wretches  gained  a  mere  subsistence  only  in  a  monotony  oi 
unceasing  toil.  And  not  a  subsistence :  Antonia  had  heard 
how  much  better  the  lot  to  be  an  English  horse  than  an  English 
labourer.  A  carriage  turning  quickly  round  the  comer  of  the 
street  to  draw  up  suddenly,  made  her  run  back  startled  to  the 
pavement,  her  unfortunate  dress  splashed  with  mud  all  over. 
A  lady,  smartly  attired,  smiled  in  the  carriage  at  Antonia's 
hasty  flight ;  and  her  servant,  having  knocked  at  the  house- 
door,  came  to  wait  at  the  carriage  to  shield  his  mistress  with 
the  umbrella  in  her  short  passage  across  the  pavement,  she 
gathering  dainty  skirts  with  a  half-contemptuous  look  at  what 
she  imagined  Antonia's  insolence  in  stopping  still  to  gaze  as  she 
passed  by.     Antonia  laughed  going  across  the  square — 

*  I  do  not  know  now  that  I  would  change  places  with  you  ! 
to  live  in  a  fool's  paradise :  come  down  into  the  arena,  come 

to  life  as  it  really  is  and  see  what  measure  will  be  given  you  ! 
you  think  you  have  any  influence  in  the  making  of  the 
Id  ?    Not  you  !  all  life  is  stunted  to  woman's  littleness,  Felix 
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Holt  ?  to  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer,  oh  gentle  lago  ? 
How  does  man  repeat  in  varied  form  that  first  excuse,  surely 
it  was  the  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me ! — she  who 
rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world?  and  does  she  sol  but  who 
selects  the  mother  ?  Is  not  all  shaped  to  the  great  law,  demand 
and  supply  ]  So  frivolous,  so  narrow,  so  slight !  Alas  !  ^  thought 
Antonia,  have  we  not  our  living  to  get  tnen  as  best  we  may  ? 
Do  you  ask  for  steadfastness,  for  noble  purpose,  or  for  under- 
standing ?  behold  through  all  generations  we  are  but  fashioned 
to  your  having,  we  are  but  as  you  choose  us,  O  my  masters ! 
and  shirk  it  as  you  will  the  final  responsibility  is  man's.' 

She  had  to  go  through  the  Kings  Road  in  Chelsea  on  her 
homeward  way,  and  as  she  went  down  that  perspective  which 
was  more  than  usually  repulsive  on  this  wet,  miserable  night, 
struggling  along  the  footway  in  the  greasy  mud  compact  of  all 
vileness,  with  passers-by  unnealthy,  stuntied,  except  to  coarse- 
ness, malodorous,  unclean,  probably  *  mostly  fools,'  Antonia  felt 
yet  more  bitterly,  loathing  the  saualor  of  these  streets. 

*  Here  is  a  result  I  men  have  nad  the  making  of  the  world 
through  all  the  centuries,  and  this  is  what  they  make  !  If  this 
is  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  great  governing  body,  might  we 
not  indeed  start  a  new  nation,  and  let  the  larger  part  of  the 
population  in  to  counsel?  surely  nothing  can  be  worse  than 
the  pass  man  has  brought  things  to  alone.'  Here  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  blew  her  umbrella  inside  out,  an  incident  which 
moved  the  genial  throng  of  the  King's  Road  to  hearty  laughter ; 
and  the  day  whereon  Antonia  had  already  learned  so  much 
closed  for  her  with  this  object  lesson,  that  between  the  fury  of 
the  heavens  and  your  inability  to  manage  for  your  own  pur- 
poses the  inventions  of  man's  subtlety,  say  your  umbrella,  you 
are  bound  to  appear  to  many  in  a  reaUy  ridiculous  position. 

The  next  morning  she  looked,  from  her  breakfast  of  uninvit- 
ing butter  and  bread,  with  languid  interest  at  a  letter  from  the 
Principal  of  her  school. 

'  What  can  she  have  to  say  ? '  she  wondered. 

Dear  Miss  Smith — You  will  have  observed  the  class  is  now  very 
small.  Several  old  pupils  have  left  us,  and  we  have  the  promise  of  two 
or  three  new  ones,  wno  will,  however,  only  join  us  on  the  condition  that 
they  learn  painting  from  a  master.  These  are  not  days  of  independence, 
and,  as  we  cannot  afford  two  competent  teachers,  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  ask  you  to  release  us  from  our  engagement  with  you.  I  am 
exceedingly  sorry  for  this,  and  your  pupils  shall  be  informed  that  it  is 
through  no  fault  of  your  own  that  you  are  leaving  us. 

Antonia  gave  a  wistful  thought  to  the  years  of  hearty  service 
she  had  rendered,  paid  for  one  hour  she  nad  given  always  two 
hours'  work,  for  sne  hated  not  to  be  a  success,  and  although 
she  was  sometimes  conscious  of  injustice,  it  was  so  genuine  a 
pleasure  to  see  her  girls  improve  and  something  approach  her 
standard,  that  she  never  gave  a  second  thought  to  the  in- 
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adeqoa^v  fA  her  pajment.  Nor  was  she.  she  knew,  singular  in 
this.  Tnere  are  few  vomen-teacbers  wIk)  do  not  give  a  value 
far  Vjeyond  their  wages.  As  education  is  now  managed  in 
companies  which  most  pay.  by  committees  of  saocessfol  men 
of  trade,  the  tendencv  is  wholly  to  make  a  commercial  business 
only  of  school  life ;  persons  of  smart  commercial  instinct  come 
to  the  top  and  assome  direction,  bat  thoo^  the  tor%se  sets  all 
one  way,  there  is  something  in  the  very  nature  of  the  woman- 
teacher  which  makes  it  impossible  for  her  to  be  swept  unresist' 
in^  with  the  current.  Antonia  knew  very  well  the  cant  of 
prize -livings  and  teachers'  conferences  bore  little  relation 
to  dauy  practising ;  to  air  adjectives  with  capital  letters  is 
every  whit  as  esaaj  as  is  lying.  Her  own  superficial  smart- 
ness had  always  been  put  more  readily  to  the  show  than 
3Iary  Tenterden's  conscientious  knowledge.  Antonia  got  the 
prize,  and  with  it  a  strange  confusion  of  the  interchangeability 
of  Latin  grammar  with  the  holy  living.  She  was  told  she  had 
the  reward  of  honest  effort,  patient  industry,  accredited  with 
virtues  she  well  knew  she  never  had  attained  to,  but  which 
were  undoubtedly  achieved  by  poor  Jane  Rogers,  and  her  sole 
reward  the  form-mistress's  careless  sentence  in  her  year's  report, 
*  Jane  tries  her  best,  but  is  not  successful.* 

Antonia  remembered  Jane's  tears  when  she  was  leaving 
school.  *  I  have  never  done  well,  Tony ;  and  yet,  I  have  always 
worked  so  hard,  and  you  know  how  it  made  my  head  ache  ;  and 
I  did  try  so — oh,  I  did  try  so  ! ' 

Xow  Antonia  felt  the  sting  of  failure,  her  mind  reverted  to 
her  little  schoolfellow  with  a  new  interest,  and  vet  with  the 
familiar  smile  at  the  memory  of  Jane  Rogers,  dull  and  pains- 
takin]^,  with  her  pale  face  and  eternal  headache.  A  strenuous 
devotion  to  duty,  a  humble  disposition,  an  amiable  nature — 
qualities  of  less  value  to  the  race  than  a  knowledge  more  or 
less  inaccurate  of  Latin  grammar,  or  a  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  evolutions  of  Malplaquet — Jane  Rogers  was  quite  out  of 
the  ninninj^,  and  apolopsed  for  even  by  her  parents. 

*  My  girl  does  not  shine,'  her  father  said  to  the  proud  parent 
of  a  young  B.A.,  so  highly  cultured  that  she  was  perfectly 
stupid  ;  but  now,  when  Antonia  longed  for  a  kind  word  and  a 
tone  of  sympathy,  she  went  to  poor  Jane  Rogers. 

Jane  was  wholly  occupied  with  parish  work,  according  to 
the  unwritten  law  tliat  any  fool  is  good  enough  to  probe  the 
last  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  to  look  with  helpful  under- 
standing on  the  sad  problem  of  existence,  to  reconcile  the  ways 
of  Gfxl  U)  man. 

*0h  yes,  I  have  a  Sunday  school  class  and  a  district,'  said 
Jane  ;  *  every  day  there  is  something,  and  in  the  evenings  there 
are  the  entertainments  at  the  night  school  to  keep  the  men  out 
of  the  public-house.' 

*I  Jo  not  like  to  hear  you  say  that,'  said  Antonia,  a  little 
r    own    astonishment  *,  *  it   «o\iuds    as    if    you    were 
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imitating  some  one  who  speaks  so  from  an  elevation  of  his  own 
conceit.' 

*Mr.  Barkins  is  not  at  all  conceited,*  cried  Jane,  warmly 
defending  the  new  curate. 

*  And  ao  you  entice  the  men  with  your  teapots  and  magic- 
lanterns  of  the  Holy  Land  1 ' 

*  We  don't  get  the  men  we  want,'  Jane  confessed ;  *  not  those 
dreadful  creatures  who  go  to  meetings  in  Trafalgar  Square  and 
break  shop  windows.  But  we  have  a  good  many  unemployed 
too.' 

*  I  daresay  you  do,'  said  Antonia ;  '  though  if  I  were  one  of 
them  I  should  star  in  the  public-house  until  igot  dead  drunk  and 
so  oblivious.  Wnat  else  should  I  be  fit  for,  Jane  1  To  go  to 
church  and  ^ve  thanks  for  my  creation,  my  preservation,  and 
all  the  blessings  of  this  life  1  it  would  l3e  rather  awkward  to 
have  to  tell  these  men  what  their  blessings  are,  would  it  not  ? 
And  six  days  out  of  every  seven  they  are  assured  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  that  they  had  no  right  to  be  created  at  all ; 
their  preservation  is  totally  out  of  the  question.' 

*  Oh,  Tony,'  cried  Jane,  aghast,  *  what  dreadful  talk !  Oh, 
are  you  a  Eadical  1 ' 

*  I  do  not  know,'  said  Antonia ;  *  I  only  have  a  fellow-feeling, 
that  is  all.    I  am  unemployed  myself.' 

*But  if  people  are  contentea  and  industrious,'  said  Jane, 
*  they  are  employed.  It  is  because  they  are  lazy  or  wicked  that 
they  come  to  want.' 

'  Am  I  lazy  ? '  asked  Antonia  :  *  am  I  wicked  1  Do  you  honestly 
believe  that  all  the  well-to-do  people  are  the  good  people? 
the  Rothschilds  the  successors  or  the  Apostles,  the  perfection 
of  humanity  in  the  House  of  Lords ]' 

*  You  know  I  am  not  clever,  Tony,'  said  Jane,  with  a  recur- 
rence to  her  schooldays'  apologetic  tone  ;  '  but  I  believe  when  I 
read,  "  I  have  been  young  and  now  am  old ;  yet  have  I  not  seen 
the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread." ' 

*  Alack-a-day,'  cried  Antonia,  *  why  were  not  some  of  us  bom 
rather  in  the  good  days  of  Israel  ]  We  might  have  fallen  more 
mercifully  then  when  the  angel  stood  with  drawn  sword  point- 
ing over  Jerusalem.  And  do  you  know  what  I  should  have 
heard  King  David  say  ? — **  I  it  is  that  have  sinned ;  but  as  for 
these  sheep,  what  have  they  done  ? '" 


CHAPTER  IV 

Mimsteriiig  Angels. 

You  lemember  Ida  Fairer  T'  asked  Jane,  *her  sister  Alice  is 
a  BjL  ;  she  was  for  some  time  in  a  high  school  without  any 
salary  ;  the  Fairers  hare  plenty  of  money,  yon  know,  and  now 
she  IS  teaching,  and  she  is  to  be  a  heaid  mistress.  Is  it  not 
noble  to  devote  herself  to  work  like  that  ? ' 

*I  do  not  know  what  people  think  who  ought  to  be  head 
mistresses  too,  bat  have  not  got  plenty  of  money  and  inflaential 
friends,'  said  Antonia  gloomily.  ^1  cannot  understand  the 
advantages  of  competition  when  it  remains  inextricably  boiuid 
in  monopoly.' 

Jane  felt  it  was  uncomfortable  to  talk  to  Antonia :  she 
g^lided  on. 

*  It  is  such  a  pity  you  could  not  be  the  drawing  mistress  in 
Miss  Fairers  school,  but  I  know  Miss  Fairer  promised  Mrs. 
Withers,  Ada  Hitchcock  should  have  the  post.  Mrs.  Withers 
was  interested  in  the  same  work  as  the  Hitchcocks,  an  iron 
church  they  used  to  have  bazaars  for.  Ada  does  not  need  to 
earn  money,  of  course  ;  the  Hitchcocks  are  not  at  all  that  sort 
of  people ;  she  only  does  it  that  she  may  give  in  charity, 
ana  she  worii^s  so  hard  for  that  church.  Isn't  it  beautiful 
of  her?' 

*  Verv,'  said  Antonia  ;  '  I  wonder  if  she  would  consider  me  an 
object  for  charity  I  but  I  suppose  not' 

'  Mrs.  Fairer  was  telling  us  how  Miss  Fairer  had  met  Lady 
Burkinhare,  who  writes  for  the  magazines.  Perhaps  you  would 
think  she  ought  not  to  write  for  money  ?  But  why  should  one 
be  denied  the  blessing  of  work,  Tony,  because  one  is  rich  ? ' 

*Why  indeed?'  asked  Antonia;  *  surely  there  is  plenty  of 
work  to  be  done  without  elbowing  hungry  people  out  of  the 
market?' 

*  Lady  Burkinhare  gives  all  the  money  she  earns  to  the  poor,' 
said  Jane. 

*  And  does  Maid  Marian  fall  so  low  ? '  cried  Antonia.  *  Robin 
only  gave  in  alms  the  spoils  he  had  taken  from  the  rich  ; 
'ou  go  to  Girton  to  learn  tte  economy  which  teaches  how 
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much  safer  and  more  practicable  the  robbery  when  you  merely 
do  violence  to  the  needy  ? ' 

*  Oh,  Tony  ! '  cried  Jane  reproachfully,  *  when  every  one  knows 
how  good  Lady  Burkinhare  is;  she  has  a  cottage  home  for 
children.' 

'  But  at  whose  expense  is  it  maintained  ? '  asked  the  obstinate 
Antonia.  *  I  really  hope,  Jane,  if  they  are  to  get  any  advantage 
for  themselves  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  for  these  noble  works, 
that  your  charitable  ladies  will  succeed  in  not  letting  one  hand 
know  what  the  other  is  doing,  or  there  may  be  some  confusion. 
Some  one  is  kept  out  of  the  magazine  when  Lady  Burkinhare's 
article  goes  in.  Whv  has  not  that  person,  for  example,  the 
credit  of  her  cottage  home  ?  Surely  he  maintains  it !  It  does 
not  cost  her  a  penny  of  self-denial ;  somebody  else  has  to  be 
denied  that  her  vanity  may  be  gratified.' 

*Well,  well,'  said  Jane,  *I  only  told  you  about  the  Fairers 
because  Ida  {mints,  and  she  has  been  earning  so  much  money 
lately  by  doing  fans  and  cards,  and  I  thought  perhaps  you 
might  get  some  such  work  to  do  ! ' 

Poor  Antonia  is  so  altered,'  she  told  her  mother  afterwards, 
*  and  speaks  so  bitterly  •  it  is  quite  unpleasant ! ' 

In  intervals  of  searching  for  her  own  subsistence,  Antonia 
went  to  registry  oflfices  upon  behalf  of  Ellen  Vaughan,  but 
nowhere  could  she  afford  the  fees  demanded  by  the  presiding 
harpies  before  they  would  so  much  as  hear  tlie  short  enumera- 
tion of  poor  Ellen  s  scanty  acquirements. 

Ida  Fairer  was  at  Mentone  when  Antonia  called  at  the  com- 
fortable Brixton  house ;  but  Mrs.  Fairer  was  willing  to  give 
information  to  her  visitor. 

*  We  all  believe  in  women's  work  here,'  she  said  ;  *  my  husband 
and  I  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  every  girl  should  have  a  pro- 
fession. Poor  Ida  does  not  do  very  well,  art  is  so  difficult ;  did 
you  know  Miss  Hitchcock  ?  She  does  much  better  with  teaching ; 
and  her  cousin — such  charming  people !  Live  at  Lancaster  Gate. 
Such  delightful  At  Homes  there  !  Miss  Roundsell  enormously 
clever  girl ;  does  black  and  white  work  for  the  religious  papers, 
but  then  she  has  the  advantage  of  simply  any  introduction  she 
chooses.  We  think  of  letting  Ida  study  in  Paris  a  little  ;  or  I 
don't  know,  as  she  really  does  not  seem  to  care  so  much  for  art, 
perhaps  she  might  as  well  take  up  district  visiting  like  that 
good  child  Jane  Kogers.' 

Antonia  had  vented  her  spleen  upon  Jane's  devoted  head, 
and  did  not  venture  to  be  bitter  hero  ;  she  knew  very  well  that 
she  could  not  afford  it ;  so  she  smiled  appreciatively  at  Mrs. 
Fairer's  talk  of  another  brilliant  friend  who  played  the  violin, 
and  was  so  industriously  be- paragraphed  in  the  papers  that  it 
must  lead  to  fame.  She  did  not,  however,  give  all  the  money 
she  earned  to  the  poor,  for  her  father  had  been  obliged  to  bribe 
the  musical  agents  so  heavily  before  they  would  aWyw  V^x  \f^ 
play  in  public  at  all,  that  he  insisted  upon beiiw^ to  «»o\xiCi  ^YAfew\» 
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I'eimbursed  before  she  disposed  to  her  own  liking  of  the  emola- 
ments. 

*  Oh.  the  world  is  saved  by  work  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Fairer  with 
clasped  hands,  her  bangles  knocking  together  in  her  enei^ ; 
'and  there  are  such  excellent  examples  set  us.  I  have  just 
been  buying  my  Christmas  cards,  and  see  the  ones  I  nave 
chosen  were  all  designed  by  the  Marchioness  of  Cowlairs.' 

*  Yes,  I  have  seen  them,'  said  Antonia;  Hhey  showed  them  to 
me  at  the  publishers  one  day.' 

*Are  they  not  sweet f  cried  the  enthusiastic  Mrs.  Fairer; 
'  anyhow,  I  should  have  bought  them ;  I  do  so  much  admire 
the  public  spirit,  the  enlightened  feeling  of  such  a  lady.' 

'It  is  very  nice,'  said  Antonia,  but  her  smile  was  a  little 
sickly;  she  thought  of  her  portfolio  lying  quite  full  in  her 
tiny  sitting  room,  where  her  rent,  getting  ever  more  problematic, 
was  perhaps  so  high  because  the  Marchioness's  husbuid  haa 
such  a  business-like  view  of  his  interests  as  ground  landlord. 

*Life  is  so  full  of  interest,'  said  Mrs.  Fairer;  *  Alice  is  so 
much  occupied  with  her  work  now  she  does  not  ^  so  much 
into  society.  But  I  go  everywhere,  and  even  if  one  is  not  quite 
in  the  same  set.  it  is  so  nice  to  know  of  all  the  balls  and  parties 
going  on.  I  always  take  the  society  papers;  one  knows  the 
world  is  moving.' 

Antonia  looked  with  some  stupefaction  at  the  Brixton  lady ; 
the  same  set,  she  wondered !  Does  she  expect  to  be  asked  to 
Marlborough  House  then  ? 

*  Do  you  not  think  so,  Miss  Smith,'  asked  Mrs.  Fairer,  *  that 
life  is  so  full  r  ^ 

*Many  people  think  that  is  the  pitv  of  it,'  murmured 
Antonia  ;  *  but  a  friend  with  whom  I  have  been  staying  assured 
me  it  was  false  political  economy  to  say  so.' 

*  Oh,  ah !  I  don't  know  I  am  sure  about  that,'  replied  the 
determined  optimist ;  *  we  were  not  meaning  quite  the  same 
thing.  But,  dear  me,'  she  continued,  unfolding  one  of  her  society 
papers,  *  look  at  these  two  columns  quite  full  of  the  wedding 
presents  to  Lady  Eveline  llabbitson  ;  think  of  the  employment 
these  things  give  to  artistic  workmen,  and  how  good  it  is  for 
trade.' 

*  My  friend  would  say,'  responded  Antonia,  *  that  Louis  XIV. 
went  on  that  principle  when  he  built  Versailles,  yet  the  sequel 
was  unfortunate.' 

*  I  hate  democrats,'  said  Mrs.  Fairer. 

*  Yes,  horrid,  are  they  not  1 '  agreed  Antonia  ;  *  I  am  sure,  dear 
Mrs.  Fairer,  I  should  be  only  too  thankful  to  work  at  a  wedding 
present  for  Lady  Eveline  or  for  any  one  else.  Thank  you  so 
much  for  this  address,  and  you  really  think  it  is  quite  a  respect- 
able place  1 ' 

^On,  I  say  nothing  about  the  lady's  moral  character,  per- 
the  less  said  about  that  the  Ijetter,'  smiled  Mrs.  Fairer, 
"id  not  mean '  said  Antonia;  *I  meant  there  are  so 
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many  places,  especially  decorative  art  agencies,  where  the 
people  make  you  pay  entrance  fees  and  tha|^  sort  of  thing,  take 
vour  money  and  swindle  you.  There  was  a  place  I  went  to  in 
Holbom,  there  were  such  poor,  middle-aged,  shabby,  timid 
women  there  paying  away  their  half-crowns,  hoping  to  get 

work,  I '  she  turned  her  head  and  blinked  ner  tears  away, 

but  Mrs.  Fairer  did  not  notice. 

*  Really  ]  Poor  things ! '  she  said  in  her  cheery  voice ;  *  no  use 
in  the  world,  of  course.  We  have  to  weed  out  these  wretched 
creatures ! ' 

'What  has  one  to  learn  from  the  middle  class?'  Antonia 
asked  also  as  she  left  the  Brixton  house ;  ' "  as  for  the  salons,  I 
never  left  them  without  finding  my  heart  had  been  diminished 
and  had  gfrown  colder  ! " ' 

Antonia  also  would  despair  of  civilisation.  She  perceived 
only  arrogance  and  hungry  self-conceit — the  individual  woman 
developing  a  rapid  egoism  heartlessly  inconsiderate  of  the  price 
which  others  paid  in  tribute  ;  but  in  the  press  of  circumstance 
she  could  not  yet  take  patience  to  reflect  how  many  strands 
must  be  combined  to  make  the  rope  ;  she  had  not  yet  put  her 
golden  age  far  enough  into  the  future,  studying  thereby  com- 
fort to  look  on  present  evils  without  undue  despondency.  She 
was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  right  and  left  she  saw  the 
wounded  trampled  under  oy  Amazons  who  should  rather  be 
sisters  of  charity. 

Going  to  the  address  where  Mrs.  Fairer  had  directed  her, 
she  found  a  corner  warehouse  in  the  City,  and  was  interviewed 
in  a  little  bare  office  which  smelt  strongly  of  fresh  paint,  by  a 
young  woman  clerk  with  huge  tousled  fringe,  dusty  dress,  and 
that  Hard  expression  of  countenance  invariable  to  the  business 
woman. 

*  You  must  pay  two  guineas  entrance  fee  to  the  studio,'  said 
this  person. 

Antonia  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  plump  woman  whose  fashion- 
able attire  and  alarmingly  slim  waist  and  doubtfully  bronze 
hair  made  an  unsatisfactory  presentment  to  her  mind  of 
Madame  Elise  Durant,  proprietress  of  the  establishment. 
She  requested  time  to  consider  of  this  entrance  fee  and  went 
away. 

Aji  interval  she  spent  in  writing  to  principals  of  schools, 
rarely  receiving  any  answer  ;  but  one  she  had  from  a  lady  who, 
courteously  stating  her  inability  to  profit  by  Antonia's  service, 
had  written  as  by  afterthought  on  the  tep  of  the  paper :  *  Try 
on  the  chance  of  something,'  naming  a  newly-openmg  public 
school.  It  was  Miss  Fairer's,  where  Antenia  knew  she  could 
not  avail,  but  she  folded  the  letter  and  put  it  by  among  her 
treasures,  apostrophising  the  writer — 

*  You  good,  kind  dear  !  I  will  love  you  all  my  life.  To  think 
you  should  have  survived  the  higher  education  with  gentle 
manners  and  a  pulse  of  warm  humanity  in  your  cultured  heart !' 
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Sometimes  armed  with  in tixxl actions  reluctantly  bestowed 
by  Miss  Bonner  s  old  assistants,  she  penetrated  to  the  office  in  a 
public  school  and  looked  with  wistful  awe  on  peacock -blue 
plenishings,  and  the  inevitable  Bume- Jones  photographs  upon 
the  walL 

*Mis3  So-and-so  couldn't  see  you  on  any  account,'  was  the 
kind  of  message  usually  delivered  to  her  by  the  school  attend- 
ant, and  less  scathing  than  a  personal  interview  with  the  high 
priestess  herself,  whose  scorn  and  contumely  Antonia  felt  were 
surely  sometimes  unnecessarily  severe. 

Certainly  these  sage-green  ladies  worshippers  of  Bume- 
Jones  were  never  so  civil  as  the  City  men,  whose  devotions 
were  apparently  performed  only  at  the  nearest  ^ood  restaurant, 
and  Antonia  could  not  account  for  it,  not  thinking  of  the  differ- 
ence it  makes  to  be  surrounded  by  more  or  less  pretty  girls  all 
day  long,  which  after  all  is  not,  in  the  City,  quite  the  case  just 
yet.  Antonia  took  indeed  but  little  thought  of  being  pretty  now, 
and  all  her  pert  brightness  disa}}peared,  again  one  oi  her  many 
failures  in  adjusting  her  organism  to  the  requirements  of  her 
environment.  Instead  of  dimples  she  could  only  show  a  little 
depression  alx)ve  the  eyebrow,  consequent  perhaps  upon  the 
frequent  knitting  of  her  forehead  when  she  iiad  neuralgia.  It 
was  the  winter  season  and  the  bitter  winds  were  very  cruel ;  if 
they  ceased  the  rain  fell,  and  Antonia,  who  had  a  cat-like 
daintiness  of  feeling,  which  made  the  soiling  of  her  garments  a 
positive  misery,  slopped  through  the  mua  wishing  she  had 
more  than  two  tired  nands  to  manage  the  uncomfortable  com- 
bination of  skirts,  and  packages,  and  umbrella. 

One  satisfaction  she  had  that  her  picture  was  well  hung  at 
the  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  British  Artists ;  but  none  of 
the  few  pupils  she  still  retained  had  ever  heard  of  Suffolk 
Street,  so  it  was  of  no  use  boasting  her  success  to  them.  They 
all  knew  of  some  young  lady  who  had  never  had  any  lessons  in 
drawing  at  all  and  sent  a  picture  te  the  Academy,  received  with 
rapturous  acclamation  by  the  han^ng  committer 

*  I  wonder  you  don't  try  to  get  in  tne  Academy,'  they  said  to 
her.  Antonia  thought  of  those  vast  vaults  at  the  back  of 
Burlington  House  and  of  the  thousands  of  rejected  pictures 
brought  out  of  them  and  crammed  into  the  waggons  by  the 
score.  Had  she  not  also  been  tliere,  an  object  of  delighted 
interest  to  stray  students  who  peered  down  the  passage  at  that 
acknowledged  type,  the  ladylike  woman  apologetic  witli  her 
little  rejected  water-colour? 

*  I  had  a  picture  accepted  at  the  Academy,'  she  took  heart 
sometiines  to  assert,  *  but  it  was  not  hung.' 

*Then  what  was  the  use  of  that?'  they  asked  her,  and  most 

of  them  did  not  l)elieve  what  she  said.     Yet  Antonia  bethought 

herself :  *  If  I  had  seven  large  pictures  on  the  line  at  liurlingten 

Hai^^  and  notices  in  all  the  papers,   I  should  scarcely  be 
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a  good  hour  and  a  half,  and  more  thrown  in  if  you  can  get  it 
out  of  me/  The  matter  for  congratulation  to  her  was,  however, 
that  she  was  paid  at  all,  private  pupils  being  so  slippery  in 
that  respect.  But  she  was  happy  in  that  she  was  paid  ;  and  a 
good-natured  mama  who  took  a  liking  to  her  pretty  face  and 
gentle  manner  recommended  her  to  a  friend.  *  You  go  and  call 
on  Mrs.  Brown,'  she  said,  *and  say  you  are  the  young  person 
who  has  been  teaching  Bertha.*  And  Antonia  gladly  went, 
thanking  her  kind  friend  heartily. 

Hhe  stinted  herself  of  food  and  warmth  that  she  might  pay 
over  the  sum  she  had  so  obtained  in  fees  to  a  night  school. 
*I  must  improve,'  she  reasoned  to  herself;  *it  is  impossible 
to  get  models,  so  I  must  go  to  a  class.  Surely  it  is  my  only 
chance  to  learn  more  ;  the  more  capable  I  am  the  more  likely 
I  shall  be  to  get  work.'  For  she  had  not  read  Self-Help  for 
nothing ;  and  yet  in  her  heart  she  feared  she  reasoned  falsely, 
all  her  experience  being  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  though 
the  battle  may  be  ultimately  to  the  strong,  but  private  interest 
governs  everything. 

So  several  times  a  week  she  went  regularly  to  her  night 
school,  tired  already  with  a  long  day's  drudgery,  often  pausing 
at  the  door  or  walking  again  down  the  dark  street  to  hide  the 
trace  of  tears  before  she  entered.  Nor  did  she  make  much 
progress.  Her  attention  wandered  ;  the  play  impulse  once  so 
strong  was  being  killed  in  her,  and  to  follow  art  seemed  but  a 
vain  thing.  What  were  tones  and  values  and  a  search  for 
subtlety  of  line,  and  outside  in  the  street  the  people  perished 
in  their  dumb  misery  ?  She  knew  it,  she  felt  it,  night  and  day 
she  thought  of  it.  Who  will  walk  the  length  of  any  London 
street  with  seeing  eyes  and  not  find  life  intolerable  in  tragedy  ? 
Her  heart  was  wrung. 

*  I  should  like  to  buy  one  of  Kennington's  pictures,'  she  said, 
when  the  professor  was  gi\dng  his  opinion  on  modem  painters, 
*  and  hang  it  in  the  diiung-room  aj  the  Mansion  House,  where 
the  city  fathers  feast.' 

*  That's  high  falutin,'  the  little,  man  replied  ;  '  I  suppose  they 
have  a  right  to  enjoy  their  dinners,  haven't  they?  They've 
worked  for  'oni.' 

She  understood  his  contention. 

*  GU)od  work  always  comes  to  the  front,'  he  declared  ;  *  it  is 
your  own  fault  if  you  fail.' 

So  she  returned  with  redoubled  energy  to  the  consideration  of 
the  model's  jaw-bone,  determined  its  angle,  traced  the  line  upon 
her  paper  ;  self-help  she  thought,  self-help !  At  the  feast  of 
life  something  perhaps  like  helping  yourself  and  passing  the 
dish  on,  empty,  to  vour  neighbours. 

The  worthy  professor  was  very  keen  on  Greek  drapery,  and 
every  one  of  the  models  in  turn  assumed  the  classic  robe.  Some- 
times the  students  murmured  low  in  rebell\OT\,  b\x\.  xvsvet  n«w- 
tured  to  say  slIovc]  they  found  Greek  drapery  \uoTvo\«v\.Qiw^  ^^^ 
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even  inconsistent  with  very  end-of-the-century  models.  There 
was  only  one  student  who  was  allowed  to  say  what  he  liked  and 
have  his  own  way,  and  that  was  the  man  with  the  black  beard : 
Antonia  never  knew  his  name.  She  lived  to  regret  the  gooa 
hatred  she  wasted  on  people  because  of  their  boots  or  their  eye- 
brows, or  their  way  of  saying  *  Die '  when  they  meant  *  Day ' ;  if 
it  had  only  been  more  frugally  expended,  she  would  have  been 
able  to  have  had  her  dislikes  comfortably  to  a  very  old  age,  but 
the  3roung  are  improvident,  and  she  squandered  so  much  hearty 
ill-will  on  people  who  really  did  not  deserve  so  much  attention, 
that  she  grew  to  fear  she  would  have  to  love  all  her  neighbours 
in  her  advancing  years,  and  perhaps  end  by  being  known  as  a 
really  amiable  person. 

The  man  with  the  black  beard  could  do  nothing  right  in  her 
eves  ;  even  his  trim  and  neat  appearance  was  against  him,  and 
the  slope  of  his  forehead,  and  tne  colour  of  his  hair,  and  the 
way  he  spoke  to  a  female  model  in  the  *Rest,*  were  acutely 
annoying  to  her. 

He  used  to  do  little  water-colour  heads  with  a  very  small 
brush,  and  as  he  stippled  these  wooden  abominations  which  never 
bore  the  slightest  resemblance  to  any  human  bein^,  he  regarded 
them  with  a  comical  complacency  and  a  pride  in  his  own  handi- 
work, so  much  the  despair  of  the  professor  (who  was  all  for 
square  brushes  and  the  postage  stamp  style  of  painting),  that  in 
course  of  time  he  ^ave  up  the  man  with  the  black  beard  alto- 
gether, and  retired  from  the  fray. 

There  must  have  been  t-errible  scenes  enacted  before  truce 
was  declared,  for  the  professor  was  a  fiery  man,  and  so  far  like 
the  fair  Hermia  that  though  he  was  but  little  he  was  fierce ;  but 
no  force  of  reason,  and  no  passion  of  eloquence  could  prevail 
against  the  calm  complacencv  of  the  man  with  the  black  beard  ; 
and  when  Antonia  became  nis  fellow-student,  she  found  him 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  He  always  had  the  view  he  wanted 
of  the  model,  no  matter  what  number  he  had  drawn,  and  in  the 
*Rest '  he  talked  about  art,  and  no  one  ventured  to  dissent  from 
him.  Only  once  was  the  current  of  opinion  turned  against  him, 
and  Antonia  did  it. 

The  professor  was  not  a  linguist,  but  one  small  head  cannot 
carry  all  knowledge,  and  it  seemed  natural  enough  that  his 
acquaintance  with  the  French  tongue  should  be  limited  to  one 
word,  poser.  Still,  it  was  inconvenient  with  a  foreign  model 
who  spoke  no  English,  and  the  man  with  the  black  beard  was 
more  than  usual  highly  esteemed  when  he  announced  that  he 
could  communicate  with  the  model,  and  in  fact  that  French  of 
Paris  was  to  him  as  his  mother  tongue. 

Antonia  never  thought  much  of  his  accent  for  his  mother 
tongue,  and  although  she  felt  incompetent  to  criticise  his 
French,  she  had  her  suspicions. 

model  who  wore  his  short  Greek  drapery  over  trousers 
t  aggressive  pattern,  the  largest  checks  indeed  that  it 
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was  possible  to  accommodate  upon  the  human  form,  seemed  one 
evening  to  be  unusually  restive  and  ill  at  ease.  He  looked  up 
now  and  then,  and  even  put  his  hand  upon  his  head  and  talked 
such  voluble  French  to  the  man  with  the  black  beard  that 
Antonia  was  convinced  that  impostor  did  not  understand  one 
word.  But  he  pretended  to,  and  at  his  decree  one  ventilator 
after  another  was  closed,  until  the  students  all  but  choked. 

Antonia  put  faith  in  the  great  philosopher  who  insists  upon 
woman's  facility  for  reading  the  expression  and  guessing  the 
wishes  of  others,  the  apparent  intuition  inherited  from  untold 
generations  of  female  ancestors  watching  anxiously  the  eye  of 
the  master.  So  gifted  by  her  grandmothers,  her  mind  misgave 
her  as  to  the  truth  of  the  black  beard's  interpretation,  and 
when  the  last  ventilator  was  being  examined  to  see  if  it  would 
shut  anjr  closer,  she  spoke. 

*  I  think,'  she  said,  *  the  model  does  not  want  the  ventilator 
shut ;  he  is  already  too  hot.' 

*  Ail ! '  cried  the  unhappy  Frenchman,  rejoicing  at  being 
supplied  with  the  word  he  was  burning  for,  *  'ot,  'ot,  'orrid  'ot ! ' 

The  ventilators  were  opened,  to  every  one's  relief,  and  black 
beard's  reputation  as  a  linguist  was  gone.  The  only  other  man 
she  took  much  interest  in  was  one  who  alwavs  came  late  from 
his  daily  work  ;  he  was  crippled,  and  his  collar  was  dirty,  and 
his  appearance  so  dilapidated  and  untidy  that,  taking  it  all  in 
conjunction  with  his  poor  pale  face  and  tired  look,  Antonia  felt 
a  good  deal  of  concern  about  him,  and  often  when  she  should 
have  been  entirely  engrossed  in  the  mysteries  of  tone,  she  could 
not  help  looking  at  him  and  thinking  what  a  delightful  satis- 
faction it  wouldbe  to  see  that  poor  boy  enjoy  a  really  well-cooked 
mutton  chop. 

Miss  Lucy  was  pale  and  tired  too  sometimes,  a  gentle  little 
Puritan  most  unbecominglv  attired,  and  so  shy  and  retiring 
that  it  was  not  surprising,  though  it  was  annoying,  that  no  one 
seemed  to  see  how  pretty  she  was  ;  and  that  all  eyes  were  in- 
stead attracted  to  An  tenia's  other  lady  friend,  a  young  woman 
minus  the  talent  but  of  the  Marie  Bashkirtseft'  type  now  so 
alarmingly  prevalent  in  our  art  schools.  She  came  to  Antonia's 
easel  apparently  to  engage  her  in  conversation,  but  took  no  heed 
of  such  remarks  as  Antonia  would  sometimes  offer,  merely 
making  them  a  cover  whence  she  looked  around  for  new  mascu- 
line worlds  to  conquer.  She  was  always  escorted  home  by  a 
flock  of  the  very  young  male  students  competing  eagerly  for  the 
honour  of  carrying  her  umbrella,  the  wnile  Antonia  noticed 
gentle  little  Lucy  in  her  thin  waterproof  battled  on  alone  witli 
the  wind  and  the  rain  and  was  elbowed  out  of  the  tram  into  the 
muddy  road  by  more  pushing  competitors  in  life's  race. 


CHAPTER  Y 

Freeman  stand  or  freeman  fa* ! 

A3nx)3aA  borrowed  two  guineas  from  Miss  Faversham,  her  old 
schoolmistress,  and  paid  them  as  her  fee  to  the  golden -haired 
City  dame. 

80  she  was  admitted  to  the  studio,  where  she  was  to  have 
lessons  and  must  buy  a  new  outfit  of  work  materials. 

Tlie  lessons  were  a  fiction,  for  the  Frenchman  who  was  fore- 
man in  the  studio  and  bullied  the  workers  for  his  wages, 
perceived  at  once  that  she  knew  as  much  as  he  did  ;  he  could 
not  arlmit  that  she  knew  more ;  but  the  materials  to  be  pur- 
chased in  the  warehouse  were  a  sad  reality.  However,  she 
economised  as  far  as  she  dared  in  that  respect,  and  forbore  to 
question  with  herself  the  probable  profit  reaped  by  the  conductor 
on  this  system,  and  working  diligently,  painted  a  lovely 
wreath  of  flowers  upon  a  gauze  fan.  She  took  her  work  over 
to  a  consumptive  girl  who  was  toiling  at  little  cherubs  laughing 
among  flowers. 

*  Do  you  think  I  have  done  it  well  enough  ? '  Antonia  asked, 
whispering. 

*  It  is  very  nice  indeed.  And  really  your  first ! '  answered 
the  girl.     4  never  saw  any  one  take  it  up  so  quickly.' 

Antonia  flushed  with  pleasure.  The  first  thing  she  would  do 
with  her  coming  wealth,  she  determined,  should  be  to  send  for 
Ellen  Vaughan  and  a  ton  of  coals,  simultaneously ! 

*And  how  much  do  you  think  I  shall  be  paid  for  it?'  she 
asked  low  of  her  friend. 

*  Oh,  they  won't  pay  you  anything  for  a  month  or  more,'  was 
the  answer. 

*  Is  it  not  good  enough  to  use ?'  cried  Antonia,  dismayed. 
*Oh  yes,  quite.    Monsieur  will  make  it  up  with  the  rest, 

of  course,'  said  the  girl,  *  and  perhaps  at  the  end  of  one  month 
they  may  pay  you.' 

*  Well,  well,  said  Antonia,  recovering  from  her  disappoint- 
ment.    *  And  then  how  much  shall  I  get?' 

*  You  would  get  fourpence  for  that,'  said  the  girl, 
looked  at  her  a  silent  moment. 
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*  You  are  jesting,'  she  said. 

*  Do  you  mean  I  am  making  fun  of  you  1 '  asked  the  girl. 
*  No,  I  am  not.    You  would  get  more  for  figures,  you  know.' 

*  Like  your  work,'  said  Antonia,  and  loolced  enviously  at  the 
dainty  prettiness  of  this  girl's  painting. 

*  I  painted  one  like  this  yesterday,'  said  the  girl ;  *  there  were 
two  figures,  children  about  four  inches  high,  and  birds  and 
flowers.  There  was  a  lot  of  work  in  it,  really  ;  it  took  me  seven 
hours  to  do  it.' 

*  Would  you  mind,'  asked  Antonia  timidly, — *I  do  not  mean 
to  be  impertinent,  but  I  should  so  like  to  work  up  to  your  level ; 
your  work  is  so  dainty  and  sweet — would  you  mind  telling  me 
how  much  you  would  be  paid  for  this  fan  i  Do  you  buy  your 
own  colours  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes,'  said  the  girl ;  *  buy  your  own  colours,  of  course.' 
She  was  interrupted  by  a  terrible  tit  of  coughing.  *  It  makes 
it  worse  coming  out  in  the  fog,'  she  apologised  when  she  could 
speak  again.  *  It  is  waiting  in  the  railway  stations ;  the  trains 
are  so  late  in  the  fog ;  and  there  were  two  this  morning  I 
could  not  get  a  place  in  ;  they  were  so  crowded.' 

She  leant  her  head  on  her  hand  a  few  moments,  closing  her 
eyes  as  if  she  were  in  jmin,  then  took  up  her  brush  again.  *  Oh, 
the  price  for  these  figure  fans,'  she  said,  remembering  Antonia's 
question.  '  Yes.  For  the  one  I  did  yesterday,  but  there  was  a 
lot  of  work  in  it.  really  !  I  was  paid  one  and  twopence.' 

*  Seven  hours  work  ! '  said  Antonia  in  a  low  voice. 

*  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  be  quite  so  slow,'  said  the  §irl ;  *  they 
say  I  ought  to  be  quicker  ;  but  then,  you  see,  monsieur  must 
have  it  well  done,  and  you  have  to  pay  for  all  the  material  you 
spoil.  That  is  a  pattern  fan  there  from  Paris  with  the  Watteau 
figures ;  the  man  who  did  that  was  paid  one  and  sixpence — that 
is,  it  would  come  to  one  and  sixpence  in  our  money.  You  ^et 
fivepence-half penny  a  dozen  for  the  sachets,  but  that  is  inferior 
wort.' 

She  went  on  closely  at  her  painting  and  Antonia  moved  away, 
perceiving  how  precious  time  was  to  this  little  artist.  She  sat 
and  looked  at  her  wretched  wreath  of  flowers,  and  then  put  up 
her  paints.     The  Frenchman  was  horrified. 

*  You  soon  get  tired  of  work,  mees,'  he  said.  *  You  will  nevare 
earn  moch  if  you  do  not  sit  longer.  Wliat  four,  five  hours,  and 
you  go!' 

Antonia  shook  her  head.  *  I  must  go  now,'  she  said  ;  *  but  I  am 
afraid  you  are  quite  right,  monsieur,  and  I  am  never  likely  to 
earn  much.'  She  verified  with  him  the  prices  paid  for  sachets  and 
some  gauze  fans,  but  made  no  remark,  nor  even  hazarded  any 
guess  at  the  profit  somewhere  made  on  middle  course  upon 
these  things.  It  was  only  clear  to  her  the  artist  did  not  get  it. 
She  went  out  and  noticed  a  young  woman  of  extraordinarily 
smart  attire  giggling  with  the  hard-foatured  \5VYVe\viYV\\\\Xvi 
office  ;  they  were  speaking  of  Madame  Durawt. 
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*  But  I  have  come  for  some  work/  said  the  strange  young 
woman.     *  I  am  so  awfully  hard  up.' 

*Then  how  did  you  buy  all  that  finery?'  asked  Antonia  to 
herself,  and  found  an  answer  suggested  to  her  as  she  stopped  at 
the  corner  of  the  street  to  look  at  the  news  placards  :  *  Some- 
body's Divorce  Case,  evidence  of  Madame  Durant.' 

Somewhere  she  must  go  and  sit  down,  Antonia  felt ;  not 
home,  where  her  landlady  would  advise  a  fire  or  a  meal  or  some 
impossible  luxurv  of  that  nature.  She  wandered  on  until  she 
came  to  a  Free  Library  and  went  in,  noticing  how  the  same 
weary  shabby  people  eternally  consulted  the  advertisement 
pages  of  the  newspapers.  Slie  found  a  quiet  comer  at  last 
where  she  might  rest,  for  she  was  verv  tired;  not  hungry, 
although  she  had  eaten  nothing  all  the  day  but  the  bread  anu 
butter  with  her  tea  at  breakfast,  but  numbed  with  cold ;  the 
cold  was  Siberian,  and  surely  now  she  was  serving  her  time 
in  Siberia ;  her  crime  that  she  was  wholly  superfluous  and 
never  ought  to  have  been  born  at  all.  What  was  the  proportion 
in  like  case  with  her  of  those  four  million  Welsh  and  English 
women  miscalled  independent — that  is,  who  are  earning  some 
sort  of  wage — supposed  to  get  their  own  living?  Blow  do 
they  live  ?  What  is  their  wage  ?  It  is  measured  by  the  con- 
science of  their  employers,  the  apathy  of  the  nation,  the 
positive  amount  of  piteous  suffering  a  woman  may  endure.  *  It 
is  our  own  fault,'  thought  Antonia  ;  *  fools  that  we  are ! ' 

The  necessary  conclusion  is  seen  by  many  too,  so  many  more 
suicides  say  the  police  than  come  into  official  report,  still  not 
enough  to  at  all  relieve  this  surplus  population ;  but  too  few 
hunger  strikes  as  yet  in  the  Siberian  prison. 

*  It  is  our  own  fault ;  it  is  in  our  own  hands,'  Antonia  reasoned. 
*  Here  is  no  place  for  us,  then  obviously  we  must  go.' 

No  refuge  ?    Surely 

The  man  who  stopped  her  last  night  in  the  street  would 
have  offered  her  some  living,  such  as  the  smartly-dressed 
young  woman  there  in  the  office,  or  Madame  Durant  had 
procured. 

Oh  yes,  Antonia  knew  that  man  would  still  be  kind.  It  is 
the  heavens  that  are  inexorable. 

She  could  make  some  choice  where  she  stood  in  the  great 
market  of  the  world  and  her  wares,  the  work  of  her  hands,  the 
nimbleness  of  her  brain,  the  brightness  of  her  fancy  all  going  so 
cheap  ;  they  would  not  bring  her  bread  unless 

What  was  she  to  set  against  retirement  from  competition  ? 
The  natural  shrinking  or  the  animal  from  violation  of  that 
primitive  instinct  to  hold  fast  by  life?  How  should  such 
instinct  hold  where  life  held — nothing  ? 

Antonia  smiled,  reading  the  petition  come  to  convocation, 
that  so  many  (comfortably  fed)  persons,  lay  and  clerical,  do 
deplore  the  constant  verdict  given  at  coroners'  inc^uests  : 
itted  suicide  whilst  ten\poTaT\\Y  msaue^'  as  holding  no 
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proper  reprobation ;   if  ancient  burial  at  cross  roads  with  a 
stake  through  the  heart  now 

*  Dear  Prebend  !'  thought  An  tonia,  *  have  you  any  imagination 
to  conceive  the  last  agony  of  mind  of  such  poor  outcast  ?  A 
superfluous  person,  entirely  a  superfluous  person  ;  no  place,  no 
comer  in  all  the  world,  no  abiding  save— by  a  penny  an  hour 
week  in,  week  out,  toiling  till  the  aching  of  the  limbs  is  weari- 
ness past  all  bearing,  working  for  the  sweater  of  a  sweater ; 
from  existence  so  starved,  numoed,  tortured,  will  you  fright  her 
from  the  only  refuge  by  nursery  bogies  of  cross  roads  and  a 
stake  driven  through  that  poor  anguished  heart? — as  many 
stakes  as  it  may  please  you,  Prebend.  What  would  you  say, 
then?  I  must  not  take  this  breath  that  God  had  given 
me ;  I  am  yet  God's  creature !  But  you  will  not  say  that 
to  ma 

*  Rather  I  am  the  devil's  creature,  conceived  in  sin,  fore- 
doomed before  my  birth— then  let  me  go.  I  came  from  evil 
to  falter  on  the  very  brink  of  the  pit,  even  here  in  London, 
clinging  tenacious  with  despairing  grip  that  I  may  not  be 
pushed  right  down,  engulfed  in  the  abyss.  I  have  learned  the 
savour  of  orirastone,  and  being  so  far  accustomed,  let  me  return 
to  that  dark  brooding  spirit  which  sent  me  on  this  cruel  pil- 
grimage.— But  were  I  God's  creature  truly,  1  would  say,  the 
spark  of  divine  tire  given  to  my  care  is  nearly  extinguished  by 
tne  noisome  pestilential  breath  of  the  miasma  here.  I  cannot 
tend  it ;  there  is  no  possibility  given  to  me  to  fan  it  gently  and 
make  it  flicker  into  life. 

*See  you  now.  I  was  sent  into  the  all-beautiful  world,  you 
say,  God's  creature ;  my  gentle  task  to  live  that  I  might  learn 
to  know  Him,  and  you — you  deny  me  life  save  on  such  terms 
as  are  more  rigorous  by  far  than  ever  were  assumed  by  mad 
ascetics  of  the  Sliddle  Ages.  As  I  bear  the  weight  of  the  curse 
laid  upon  the  woman,  must  I  inherit  also  now  the  man's  1  In 
the  sweat  of  my  face  and  in  my  sorrow  also  must  I  eat  my 
bread  of  tears ;  in  what  theology  do  you  find  a  victim  doomed 
to  double  burden,  to  lie  crushed  under  a  twofold  curse? 
Behold  !  my  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.' 

Antonia  stealthily  took  out  her  little  purse  and  counted  all 
her  money :  a  tale  soon  told.  Then  she  went  out  and  from 
place  to  place  until  she  could  buy  what  she  desired.  There 
must  be  a  sufficiency,  no  bungling.  At  last  in  possession  of 
the  precious  phial,  she  could  hold  her  head  up  and  be  master  of 
her  own  fate.  To  others  let  it  be  given  this  endurance  to  the 
degradation  of  the  temple  of  God's  making,  to  extinction  of  the 
spirit  breathed  of  God  ;  she  would  endure  no  evil  while  she  had 
vigour  enough  of  mind  to  see  and  to  resist  it.  She  saw  a  depth 
of  poverty  which  was  criminal,  wherein  to  sink  is  to  lose 
humanity ;  and  she  would  resist  it ;  in  God's  name  would  she 
resist  it !    In  this  bitter  and  unequal  warfare — a\ve  eoxA^  <^vfc. 

She  looked  curiously  at  the  women  pasamg  m  Wi^  sX^t^^V 
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sempstresses  and  flower-girls,  factory  women,  matchbox-makers, 
tailoress^.  *  Wliat  does  life  hold  for  Von  ? '  she  wondered :  *  weak, 
scattered  nniu.  faithless,  what  aid  for  yon  *  What  worth  the 
cause  TOO  will  not  give  vour  life  upon  V 

The  well-to-do  citizens  goin^  westward. — Ah,  how  she  hated 
their  wives  and  daughters,  their  goilt  the  greater  for  their  plea 
they  did  not  know. 

^Xo  one  is  innocent^'  thought  Antonia.  'while  iniquity  so 
flagrant  lives  also  here  in  Lonaon  :  no  state  healthy  where  such 
sores  are  festeiing ;  no  country  great  which  owns  such  citizens 
as  the  mnscleless  Gotlis  and  Vandals  of  a  Whitecha2)el 
population.' 

It  is  in  self-preservation  we  turn  a  callous  thought  another 
way  and  l^ave  the  journalist  to  make  his  capital,  the  preacher 
his  sensation  out  of  the  tale  of  woe.  To  think  of  it  as  it  is, 
indeed,  must  make  us  mad. 

Antonia,  fumbling  in  the  dark  with  her  latch-key,  heard 
some  louts  of  boys  bellowing  in  a  neighbouring  street  the 
Christmas  hj-mns.'  She  had  quite  forgotten  this  was  Christmas 
Eve.  She  stoorl  listening,  repulsed  by  the  loud  and  coarse  in- 
diflerence.    There  is  nothing  left  that  is  unspoiled  and  clean. 

Her  landlady  came  bundling  along  the  passage  to  meet  her. 

*  There's  a  gentleman  has  been  waiting  ever  so  to  see  you/ 
she  8aid,  much  excited  by  so  extraordinary  an  occurrence.  *  I 
lit  the  lamp  for  him,  but  if  s  mortal  cold  in  the  room,  and  I 
didn't  like  to  put  a  fire  without  your  saying.' 

*A  gentleman?'  said  Antonia.  *I  think  there  must  be  a 
mistake,  Mrs.  Green.' 

She  went  but  languidly  up  the  steep,  dark  staircase.  Tlie 
door  opened,  and  in  the  warm  light  awaiting  her  was  John. 
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All  instincts  immature, 
All  purposes  unsure  .  .  . 
All  I  could  never  be 
All  men  ignored  in  me 
This,  I  was  worth  .  .  . 

EIe  held  her  hand  a  inoineiit.    *How  cold  you  are,'  he  said. 

*  Why  does  not  your  woman  get  the  fire  ready  for  your  return  ?' 
The  room  struck  deadly  cold  too;  there  had  been  no  fire  in 
it  for  many  weeks.  *  May  I  ring  T  John  asked,  pulled  the  bell 
quickly,  and  went  down  on  his  knees  and  struck  a  match. 

Antonia  felt  a  little  rueful,  but  she  could  not  stop  him  ;  she 
even  smiled  as  she  looked  at  the  spluttering  fire  m  the  cold 
grate. 

*  I  think  it  is  going  to  burn,'  said  John,  anxiously  tending 
the  flicker  of  flame  in  nis  handy  manner,  so  deft,  so  like  John ; 

*  don't  you?' 

*  Yes,  I  think  it  will  burn,'  said  Antonia,  and  the  landlady 
came  bustling  in  in  answer  to  the  imperative  ring,  bringing 
coals,  and  assuring  the  success  of  the  fire. 

*  You  want  a  draught  underneath,  so,'  said  John  to  the  good 
woman,  instructing  her  on  scientific  principles,  for  in  her  great 
interest  in  him  she  hardly  gave  at  first  the  attention  necessary 
for  the  kindling. 

Antonia,  resting  in  the  chair  he  had  drawn  for  her  to  the 
fii'eside,  was  unable  to  find  a  reason  for  immediately  thinking 
of  the  curates  sister,  the  little  elderly  nervous  lady,  who 
was  so  great  a  friend  of  John's.  *  How  is  Miss  Williams  ? '  she 
jisked. 

*Miss  Williams?'  he  replied.  *0h,  Miss  Williams  !  Yes; 
she  is  tolerably  well.  She  has  rheumatism  in  the  winter— unfor- 
tunately,' he  added,  witli  his  consideration  still  given  to  the 
tire,  now  a  roaring  blaz(^ 

Antonia  laughed  :  she  had  not  laughed  for  a  long  time  before. 

*  It  is  a  trying  afiliction,'  said  the  landlady. 

*Yes.  Ah,  thank  you,'  said  John;  *now,  that  will  do 
famously,  won't  it?'      And  in  some  manner  this  promising 
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openiiiR  for  a  disquisition  npon  the  rheumatics  was  lost  to  the 
landlaay,  and  she  herself  ooorteonsly  banished. 

Antonia  looked  up  at  him.  He  was  nearly  a  head  taller  than 
she^  and  broad -shouldered,  standing  there  in  his  greatcoat, 
which  he  had  kept  on  waiting  so  long  in  that  icy  rtxxn.  Glanc- 
ing under  resolute  brow  his  dark  eyes  met  hers. 

'  You  are  tired,'  he  said.  '  I  suppose  I  am  a  brute  to  stay  here 
now — but  I  must.    I  can't  help  it.' 

Antonia  sighed.  The  sudden  exultation  of  jov  that  she  had 
felt  faded  away  and  left  her  terribly  depressed.  She  looked 
absently  at  the  bright  fire  a  moment,  then  took  off  her  hat  and 
put  it  by,  and  looked  up  again  at  John^  who  was  standing  by 
the  mantleshelf,  looking  down  at  her  quietly. 

'Do  YOU  know  how  lone  it  is  since  you  went  away  from 
BLendraf '  he  said,  speaking  low. 

She  made  no  answer. 

'No— Tony?'  She  looked  up  at  her  name,  and  as  their 
eyes  met  she  felt  her  resolution  to  defend  him  against  himself, 
her  impulse  to  self-sacrifice  fading*  she  never  could  win 
through  opposing  him  if  he  looked,  if  ne  spoke  like  that. 

*  I  counted  every  day,'  he  said,  *  and  every  day  was  a  century 
of  war/ 

She  was  silent.    He  held  out  his  liand  to  her.     '  Antonia ! ' 
She  fflanced  at  him  and  down  again,  and  made  no  movement. 

*  Well  let  me  tell  you,'  he  said  after  a  moment,  *I  have  been 
working  out  a  bit  oi  machinery.' 

'  I  know.    Mary  told  me.'  said  Autonia. 

'  Yes !  It  is  a  success,  said  John.  '  I  am  just  come  up 
to-day,  now,  from  Birmingham.  I  shall  make  money— it  is 
assured.' 

He  came  a  step  towards  her  and  stayed  abruptly  when  she 
looked  up  with  her  pale  face,  a  light  almost  of  anger  in  her 
fi^y  eyes.  *I  sliall  make  money,'  he  had  said  to  her — ^a  line 
of  proud  challenge  in  her  sweet  lips — all  his  former  appraise- 
ment of  her,  all  that  he  had  said  rushed  on  her  memory.  He 
stayed  that  one  second,  his  regard  of  her  c^uite  altered,  keen, 
*  imperative ;  then  he  knelt  down  by  her  chair  and  grasped  her 
hand  that  trembled  a  little  in  his. 

*  Speak  to  me,'  he  demanded  of  her. 

*I  went  to  Maes-y-Wem,'  she  said  with  difficulty,  *and  I 
know — everything.' 

*  That  makes  nothing/  he  answered. 


*  Oh  ^es— yes,'  said  Antonia,  *let  me  go.' 

*  1  will  never  let 


you  go ! '  he  said  low  to  her,  passionately, 
and  gathered  her  close,  while  she  tried  to  free  herself. 

*  I  will  go  ! '  she  said. 

They  were  standing  facing  one  another. 

*  I  have  fought  every  inch  of  the  way,'  he  told  her,  *  and  I 
ron  the  held.    You  shall  not  play  with  me  now,  Antonia. 

are  positive,'  she  said. 
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*  I  am  positive,*  he  replied,  returning  her  defiance  with  an 
assurance  of  conquest,  some  gleam  of  a  threat. 

Her  safety  from  herself  was  in  her  anger  as  she  cried  with 
indignant  emphasis,  *  It  is  always  you '  and  his  determina- 
tion relaxed  into  a  half  smile. 

*  It  must  be,'  he  answered,  *  you  see  I  know  what  I  want.  I 
want  you.' 

Antonia's  glance  fell  again.    'That  is  not  enough,'  she  said. 

'  It  shall  be  enough,'  said  John,  and  his  arm  was  round  her 
again ;  he  kissed  her  hair,  her  forehead,  but  she  would  not  yield, 
and  as  she  drew  back  from  him  he  turned,  saying  bitterly, '  you 
are  unalterablv,  Antonia.' 

He  went  a  few  steps  pacing  up  and  down  in  the  little  room, 
with  a  glance  at  her  as  she  stooa  holding  there  by  the  mantle- 
board  looking  down  at  the  fire. 

He  paused  in  front  of  her  not  seeing  how  her  hand  trembled 
if  she  relaxed  the  nervous  tension  of  ner  hold ;  but  she  knew 
he  was  very  pale  and  guessed  if  she  could  not  look  at  the  mean- 
ing of  his  whole  expression, 

*  Listen,  then,'  he  said,  *  it  is  true.  There  is  money.  It  is  a 
big  success.  I  will  teU  you  all  about  it.  I  can  give  you  all 
Georee  Tenterden  could  have  given  you.'  Antonia  bent  her  head 
a  little  lower  when  he  flung  tnat  at  her.  *  I  can  give  you  all 
you  want — I — you  must  take  me  with  it.' 

In  the  pain  she  felt  she  had  an  impulse  to  resent  his  cruelty, 
but  still  in  so  low  a  toned  voice  he  spoke  again. 

*  Take  me  with  it  and  I  will  care  for  nothing  but  what  you 
shall  choose.' 

No  answer. 

*  What  you  will,  and  I  wiD  give  up  everything.' 
She  could  not  reply  to  him. 

*  I  planned  it — to  leave  Dinas — to  let  it  go.  You  would  like 
London — answer  me,  Tony ' 

Yet  there  was  silence  before  he  broke  out.  *  Damnation  ! 
will  you  say  nothing?  have  you  no  heart  1'  His  hand  closed  with 
roughness  on  her  arm.  *  You  shall  speak  !  Every  moment  since 
you  left  me  I  have  lived—  for  this.' 

She  retorted,  *  I  have  lived — for  something  more  than  this.' 
She  touched  with  her  other  hand  his  grip  of  her  arm.  *  You 
hurt  me.' 

He  drew  back  bewildered  with  himself,  and  with  more 
humility,  *Tony,  send  me  to  the  end  of  the  world  for  jrou, 
and  I  will  go — but  let  me  make  a  quick  return,  I  cannot  wait  a 
year  and  a  day  now  for  you/  and  upon  his  altered  tone  Antonia's 
heart  was  for  a  moment  wiled  out  of  her ;  she  let  her  hand  go 
into  his  and  looked  up  as  if  he  asked  so  he  should  win. 

*  Oh,  it  would  not  be  difficult,'  she  said,  with  a  ring  of  passion 
and  renunciation,  *to  love  you.' 

He  held  her  hand  fast.     *  Tony— let  me  love  you.' 

*  No,  no,'  said  Antonia  in  a  low  voice,  broken  by  the  sob  that 
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escaped  her  self-control,  and  she  steadied  herself  to  speak. 
'  You  cannot  love  me.  It  is  against  your  very  nature  that  you 
should.  It  is  an  impulse  that  has  got  the  better  of  you.  You 
open  the  floodgates  m  your  moment  of  success.* 

She  was  stiU  holding  back  from  him  as  she  said  with  some- 
thing of  his  own  bitterness.  '  I  can  learn,  although  you  say  I 
am  unalterably,  Antonia/  and  she  put  her  hand  out  against 
him  as  he  advanced  a  step.  '  You  do  not  even  know  me— I  am 
not  sure  now  even  that  I  tnow  you.' 

*  Oh,  know ! '  said  John. 

*  Shall  I  forget  what  you  have  said  to  me  ? '  she  demanded. 

*  You  fought  against  yourself,  you  had  no  hearing  for  reason,  for 
sense,  that  cried  out  to  you  against  me  ? ' 

He  put  his  hands  down  resolutely  in  his  pockets  and  eyed 
her  grimly  enough. 

'  I  ou  do  not  love  ma  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  it  is  not  I  you 
love.  Your  success !  what  is  it  you  bring  and  say  it  is  all  I 
want  ?  what  have  you  said  to  me  before :  you  were  worth  little 
while  I  kept  you  to  my  level — and  now  I  say  I  would  not  come 
<l()wn  to  your  level,  wnen  you  will  give  up  everything  and  be 
false  to  yourself,  and  yet  in  your  heart  make  a  reproach  to  me 
even  while  you  say  it  is  for  my  saka  For  my  sake  1  it  is  not 
for  ray  sake  ! ' 

*  Tony,'  he  said,  and  with  a  little  pause,  '  you  try  mc  too  far.' 
She  held  her  head  high  and  he  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder 

as  he  looked  down  at  her. 

'  Well,  say  as  you  will,  Tony — make  what  you  will  of  me.  I 
am  to  your  hand.' 

'  I  cIo  not  believe  you,'  she  answered  instantly,  and  looked 
liim  in  the  face,  *  I  know  something  of  what  you  are,  and  that  is 
not  true,  and  if  I  did  believe  it  I  should  feel  nothing  for  you 
but  contempt.' 

There  was  a  flash  of  war  in  his  look,  in  a  moment  he  had  her 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  she  for  the  moment  was  wholly 
responsive  to  him  ;  it  was  in  a  thought's  space  that  she  would 
have  revolted  against  herself  and  him,  that  a  madness  of  warring 
instinct,  recollection,  conviction,  seized  upon  her. 

*That  was  mine,'  he  said,  holding  her  close;  *you  are  mine. 
What's  needs  talking  ? '     He  kissed  her  again  and  more  gently. 

*  It  must  be  so,  Tony.' 

She  got  her  hand  up  over  her  eyes,  he  would  not  let  her 
shrink  away  from  him. 

*Did  you  think  I  would  let  you  say  no  to  me?'  he  asked 
with  victorv. 

She  hold  her  head  Imck  and  looked  at  him.  *  I  do  say  no,' 
and  he  answered  her  look.     She  folt  a  sudden   fear  of  him. 

*  That  makes  nothing/  he  said,  '  I  care  nothing.  I  take  you,  I 
will  keep  you.' 

"  ad  spoken  low,  in  almost  a  whisper,  to  her  and  she  could 
iculate  in  answer,  *  Let  me  go.' 
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'  I  say  no,  it  is  m^  turn/  There  was  an  insolence  in  his  kiss, 
and  above  all  she  lelt  her  pride  that  would  not  let  her  make 
the  least  resistance  to  his  strength,  but  left  her  passive  in  the 
shock,  the  overwhelming  siu^rise  she  felt  at  this  revelation  of 
him  :  where  flight  was  impossible  and  she  dared  not  defy  him, 
her  scattered  senses  promoted  her  less  to  stratagem  than  to  a 
desperate  appeal  to  what  she  had  once  thought  he  was. 

'Will  you  let  me  sit  down,  please  ?  I  am  very  tired.  I  have 
walked  a  lone  way.' 

A  catch  01  tears  in  her  voice,  her  look  so  wan  and  white, 
her  helplessness  against  him^  stung  John  suddenly,  acutely; 
the  angrv  colour  came  into  his  face,  before  so  very  pale  too,  as 
he  drew  her  chair  instantly  and  put  her  in  it.  *  I  don't  know 
whether  to  curse  you  or  myself,'  he  said. 

She  was  trembling  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  He 
drew  them  down  kneeling  beside  her. 

*  Tony,  what  am  I  to  do  ?' 
'  Qo.'  she  said. 

*  I  snail  not  go.* 

She  glanced  at  him  and  then  away,  hunted,  with  an  in- 
voluntary little  cry,  '  I  have  no  help.' 

He  answered  with  a  half  laugh  that  mocked  her  as  he  said 
carelessly, '  Not  from  meV 

The  indignant  fire  of  her  eyes  flashed  on  him  through  her 
tears.  *From  you  !  of  course  you  can  insult  me  with  im- 
punity ! ' 

He  looked  back  at  her  very  whitely.  but  though  her  heart 
beat  quickly  at  her  own  temerity  and  the  blow  she  had  struck 
him,  it  was  not  anger  in  him  that  she  feared. 

'  You  are  heartless,*  he  said. 

*  Go,  you  must  go,'  said  Antonia. 

He  put  his  hand  up  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  bent  over  her 
close,  *  Why  do  you  fence  with  meV  and  still  swept  irresistibly 
with  her  wave  of  anger  she  looked  at  him  as  she  said  very  low, 

*  I  will  never  forgive  you  ! ' 

*  I  don't  care,' ne  replied. 

*  No ! '  said  Antonia,  *  how  much  you  will  sacrifice  for  my 
sake — everything  as  you  say — even  my  own  self-respect — and 
then  don't  care ! 

'  Tony,  what  is  the  use  ? '  he  said,  '  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world — in  heaven — in  hell — that  shall  divide  us.' 

*Why  do  you  say  that?'  she  cried,  *when  the  division  is 
accomplished,  never  can  be  bridged  across,  is  there,  eternal  ? ' 

He  was  holding  her  hand  in  one  of  his  and  his  clasp  of  it 
tightened  as  he  looked  at  her  with  a  suddenly  dark  brow. 

*  Who  else  is  it  ? '  he  asked. 

She  paused  astonished  anew  at  him.  *  You  have  no  right  to 
ask  that,'  she  said,  spirited,  defiant. 

*  Right ! '  he  replied,  *  do  you  think  I  should  let  you  go, 
damn  you !  to  another  fellow  ?  he  or  I  will  go  under  first — 

X 
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and  not  I '  He  stopped  abraptlj  at  some  thought  which 

taenched  the  blaze  of  hijs  passion  to  make  it  leap  up  again  a 
ame  of  destruction.    *'  My  brother ! '  he  said,  and  she  quailed 
before  him.    '  God  !  if  it  is  my  brother !  I  will  kill  you  ! ' 

Me  held  her  in  a  vice  and  she  felt  no  hesitation  that  he 
meant  what  he  said  to  her.  her  involuntary  terror  of  him  was 
gone  and  she  looked  in  his  face  with  a  little  crv,  '  I  wish  yon 
would!'  ' 

He  drew  back  trembling  himself,  and  Antonia  threw  her 
arms  upon  the  table  and  buried  her  face  in  them.  "  I  wish  vou 
would  P 

He  stood  a  little  while  with  his  hands  clenched,  looking 
down  upon  her,  stru^ling  for  his  own  mastery,  as  he  be- 
came a  little  saner,  his  i>a.ssion  cooling  into  an  apprehension 
clutching  at  his  heart  that  this,  this  only  that  could  have 
opposed  him,  was  there  and  to  be  reckoned  with.  Then  the 
piteous  abandonment  of  Antonia's  attitude  suddenly  appealed 
to  him  with  the  conviction  that  the  only  possible  ferocious 
dealing  was  evidently  to  cut  his  own  throat.  He  came  beside 
her  —  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  table  —  put  out  his  hand 
with  a  timidity  in  the  caress  of  her  pretty  brown  hair.  '  Don't, 
Tonv,'  he  said,  *  don't.' 

He  waited  a  little  longer,  then  said  again,  *  Tony — be  reason- 
able.    What  do  you  want  me  to  do  t ' 

She  lifted  her  head  and  drawing  her  arms  back  grasped 
at  the  table  edge  as  she  looked  up  at  him.  She  was  so 
worn  his  heart  ached  for  her ;  her  eyes  were  like  stars  in  her 
paleness. 

'  It  is  all  impossible,'  she  said. 

*  Vou  cannot  mean  that.' 

*Ye8,  but  I  mean  it';  she  spoke  only  with  despair.  'Vou 
will  return  to  your  own  self  —  all  your  aim,  all  your  work, 
all  your  character  —  you  will  shun  the  remembrance  of  me, 
hating  your  own  weakness,  your  feeling — that  you  think  you 
have  for  me.'  She  repeated  it  to  his  movement  of  dissent, 
*  That  you  think  you  have  for  me !  It  will  die  down  as  it 
flashed  up,  it  is  something  strange,  outside  you.  Oh,  let  me 
speak  !  I  do  not  assert  my.self ;  it  is  not  to  oppose  you,  but 
because  I  know,  I  am  so  sure— it  is  not  possible  you  and  I ! 
You  never  can  forgive  the  past,  the  disgrace  I  am  associated 
with  —  would  you  nave  so  numiliated  me  now,  if  I  had  not 
in  your  inmost  mind  some  taint  ?  You  need  not  be  punctilious 
with  me !  I  don't  mean  to  defy  you  —  but  it  is  true,  it  is 
true.'  She  rose  from  her  chair  and  stood  holding  by  the  back 
of  it.  *  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  your  pride  that  never 
can  forget  the  wrong  I  have  done  to  you,  to  your  father, 
to  your  house?  What  impulse  is  this  in  you  that  can  make 
you  think  it  possible  to  give  me  —  me  your  name.'  She 
stopped  suddenly  at  some  significance  she  detected  in  his 
"    L  which  he  bent  down  as  \i  to  avoid  her^  as  if  he  would 
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not  betray  himself :  he  sat  still  on  the  edge  of  the  table  and 
did  not  speak. 

She  stood  staring  at  him. 

He  made  no  vows  forward,  he  would  not  retreat ;  this  she 
read  when  he  glanced  presently  at  her,  a  challenge. 

He  came  a  step  and  put  his  hand  on  hers  upon  the  chair- 
back.  *  The  conclusion,  Tony,  you  love  me ;  shall  1  say  it  for 
you  ?  or  is  there  not  an  end  of  saying — saying  1  * 

*No,'  she  scarcely  breathed  reply;  *uo.  You — oh,  what  do 
you  mean  1 '  she  cried  to  him. 

*  You  are  my  sweetheart,  mine,  Tony.'  He  kissed  her  cheek 
softly,  whispered  low  to  her,  *  That's  what  I  mean.' 

She  wrenched  herself  away.  *  Don't  touch  me,  don't  look  at 
me,'  she  cried  ;  *  you  —  you  !  You  offer  me  money  —  to  leave 
Dinas— not  your  name — your  name !  And  this  is  you  !  Oh, 
what  shall  I  trust  in?  \\liat  shall  I  believe?  Is  there  no 
mercv — no  mercy  in  God  ? ' 

*  lony,'  he  entreated  her  passionate  tears ;  *  Tony,  I  swear ' 
—  what  should  he  swear  to  her  gift  of  divination?  He 
turned  away,  went  a  pace  or  two,  came  back  where  she  sat 
with  her  head  hidden  m  her  hands.  '  Tony,  damn  it  all ! '  he 
said ;  *  listen  to  me.'  She  forced  herself  to  some  control  and 
looked  at  him.  He  stammered,  '  Yes,  well,  that's  right — clumsy 
brute,'  he  muttered,  holding  her  hands  in  his.  *Tony,  it  must 
be  how  you  will — so  long  as  I  can  get  you.' 

She  snatched  her  hands  away  from  him.  *Why,  I  hate 
you  ! '  she  cried,  trembling  with  indignation.  *  How  dare  you 
say  that  to  me?  What  do  you  ask  me?  Am  I  your  friend, 
your  comrade,  the  one  out  of  all  the  world  you  know  ana 
trust  ? '  Her  voice  faltered  in  some  slant  eddy  of  feeling,  but 
the  flame  went  swiftly.  *  I  am  not  your  friend.  You  do  not 
know  mo,  you  do  not  trust  me.  I  don't  trust  you.'  Again 
a  flickering  of  intonation,  then.  *  In  any  form,  in  any  guise, 
however  you  will,  your  love  is  a  degradation  to  me.' 

*  Yet  you  shall  for^ve  it,'  he  replied  ;  but  he  was  silent  a 
little,  thinking,  her  friend,  her  comrade,  Owen  !  *  I  will  leave 
you,  but  I  shall  come  back  —  I  ^vill  not  have  your  no.'  He 
turned  a  little  more  away  from  her,  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  his  foot  up  on  the  bar  of  the  grate.  *  Only  for 
one  reason,'  he  ended  half  to  himself,  but  she  heard  and  she 
thouffht  lie  meant  her  father. 

*  Yes,  and  that  reason  too,'  she  said.  *  While  he  is  living  he 
is  my  fate,  when  he  is  dead  the  memory  of  what  he  was  must 
haunt  me. 

As  she  spoke  so  he  looked  down  at  the  dying  fire  absently, 
very  grave,  very  quiet.    At  last  to  her  : 

*  And — no  more,  Tony  ?' 

He  said  no  word  to  her  of  some  deprecation  which  she 
traced  in  his  look. 

*  No  more,'  very  low  too  she  answered  aa\\e\isjA  s^c^^iv. 
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'So/  be  saicL  He  went  and  got  his  hat  and  came  again, 
lifted  her  face,  looked  into  her  eyes  and  kissed  her. 

She  was  kneeling  by  her  chair,  listening,  when  she  heard 
the  bouse  door  clang  after  him.  Of  such  prosaic  material, 
fashioned  by  jerry  builder,  may  the  crack  of  doom  be  sounded. 


•««i 


BOOK   V 


All  are  lost 
111  general  darkness — Lord  of  earth  and  air  ! 
0  king  !  0  father  !  hear  my  humble  prayer  : 
Dispel  this  cloud,  the  light  of  heaven  restore  ; 
Give  me  to  see,  and  Ajax  asks  no  more  ; 
If  Greece  must  perish,  wo  thy  ^vill  obey, 
But  let  us  perish  in  the  light  of  day. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Wliat  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ? 

Aft  she  was  lying  the  next  day  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  it  seemed 
she  had  gone  to  bed  though  slie  had  no  idea  ot  how  she  had 
mechanically  got  there ;  her  good  landlady  came  to  see  her, 
expressing  so  much  concern  at  this  unusually  bad  attack  of 
neuralgia,  that  at  last  Antonia  was  fain  to  arag  herself  up, 
declaring  that  she  was  quite  well. 

Mrs.  Green  unconsciously  revealed  her  secret  apprehension. 
'  Well,  my  dear,  and  I  am  thankful,  for  I  was  afraicl  I  was  going 
to  have  you  ill  on  my  hands/ 

Antonia  smiled ;  poor  Mrs.  Green !  Her  lodger  who  had 
become  so  far  behind  with  her  rent  to  be  ill  too.  *  Oli,  I  am 
not  going  to  be  ill,'  she  said,  and  went  to  her  little  sitting-room 
where  she  was  to  be  indulged  with  the  unwonted  luxury  of  a 
fire. 

Moreover,  Mrs.  Green's  little  grand -daughter  brought  her 
some  of  the  good  cheer  from  the  family  party  below  stairs. 

*  Grandma's  compliments,  and  she  hopes  you  will  try  and 
eat  a  bit  of  her  pudding,  miss.' 

Antonia  was  so  touclied  by  their  kindly  efforts  to  make  the 
time  festive  for  her  too,  that  she  wished  she  were  capable  of 
more  heroic  effort,  but  to  eat  strange  Christmas  puddings 
requires  a  superlative  fortitude. 

The  day  had  been  fo^gy  and  wet,  and  the  darkness  came 
early.  They  forgot  to  bring  her  lamp  upstairs,  and  she  sat  by 
the  dim  firelight  alone  thinking  continually.  There  he  stood  ! 
so  he  looked  ! 

She  had  been  thinking  continually  ever  since ;  no  sleep,  no 
rest. 

She  felt  herself  now  sinking  into  unconsciousness  and  then 
starting  again  into  life,  telling  herself,  *  I  will  face  it !  I  will 
have  courage.' 

At  last — she  saw  him — Ah !  that  was  heaven  liis  look  towards 
her  as  he  came.     *  Do  you  know  how  long  it  is  since  you  left 
Hendra,  Tony  V    She  placed  her  hand  in  his — l\«t  ^tvcv^ife^>RKt 
king  1 
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Se&  thea,  was  she  not  dressed  too,  royally  f  robes  of 
splenooar,  a  jewelled  ^rdle,  a  golden  coronet.  She  looked  from 
her  seat,  her  chair  with  its  short  curved  arms,  spread  with 
strange  furred  rugs,  where  she  was  throned  by  him.  down  upon 
this  hall  of  squat  thick-set  pillars  and  round  arches,  massiTe 
background  in  the  steam,  the  turmoU  and  the  medley  of  the  feast. 
What  Yule  feast  was  tnis  where  the  rude  guests,  with  their 
loiiff  hair,  saudy  trappings,  uncouth  arms,  drank  to  each  other 
with  such  boisterous  merriment  T  The  king  sets  a  new  wild 
joke  for  them,  a  clang  of  laughter  peals  as  it  goes  about  the 
table,  and  then  a  sudden  silence :  it  is  her  turn,  and  they 
look  at  her.  Shall  she  fear  the  lung's  plavT  drink  to  him, 
Antonia,  the  victor,  the  conqueror ;  drmk  to  nim  !  Here  is  the 
cupbearer  kneeling  with  how  strangely  a  fashioned  goblet — 
pour  in  the  wine — it  is  he — the  king,  her  king,  her  lord — who 
must  give  to  her  this  cup.  Man !  devil !  it  is  her  father's 
skull !  '  Drink  to  my  revenge !  you  are  mine.'  She  woke 
seeing  the  threatening  of  his  dark  eyes,  hearing  his  voice  in 
her  ears. 

She  sat  still  trembling  in  the  darkness,  hardly  conscious 
where  she  was  or  what  had  happened,  only  she  must  escape. 
It  was  so  vivid — so  real ;  she  was  wild  with  terror.  She  crept 
out  of  the  room  upon  the  staircase ;  out  of  that  haunted  room, 
alrea^Jy  here,  feeling  in  the  chill  dark  along  the  wall,  she  was 
less  suffocated,  less  horror-stricken :  she  waited  in  the  silence 
listening,  listening  if  one  would  tell  her  that  she  herself  was 
real  in  all  the  ^hastl v  phantasm  of  living ;  if  the  round  earth 
spun  only  at  witehes^  frolic  through  the  void ;  if  life,  if  death, 
it  love  had  any  meaning. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  kindly  voices  from  the  very  unin- 
teresting lower  middle-class  family  in  the  kitehen  there  :  they 
were  coaxing  the  little  grandchila  for  her  song.  'Enerinetter 
they  called  her,  for  they  had  plenty  of  h's,  but  none  of  them 
were  in  their  lawful  place. 

*  Hail  the  heaven -bom  Prince  of  Peace  ! 
Light  and  Life  to  all  He  brings, 
Risen  with  healing  in  His  wings  ! ' 

Tlius  the  little  one's  carol  in  her  thin  treble.  Antonia  retreated 
lx5fore  the  Chelsea  twang  of  the  Sunday  school,  but  the  fiends 
were  laid  that  had  pursued  her,  a  sufficient  exorcism  for  Mephi- 
stopheles  himself  she  considered  that  Cocknev  accent.  Never- 
theless, as  she  crouched  on  the  fender  by  the  last  embers  of  the 
fire,  the  little  voice  piping  to  homely  loving  kin  wakened  the 
echoes  in  Antonia's  heart,  and  memory  came  to  her  of  sweet 
pastoral  symphony  that  floated  even  through  the  fog  and 
drizzle  of  those  unlovely  streets,  dying  plaintive  to  the  strain 
He  was  despised  and  rejectee!  of  men.'  Whatever  in  all  the 
'"  was  false,  yet  was  tVua  ttu^    ^  KiA  ^^  hi^s  numbered 
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with  the  transgressors,'  who  said  to  them,  *  There  is  none  good 
but  one,  that  is  God.' 

Mrs.  Green  came  by  and  by.  *  To  think  of  your  being  left 
here  in  the  dark  so  long !    I  ho})e  you  are  better,  miss.' 

*  Yes,  1  shall  be  quite  well,'  said  Antonia. 

''Enerihetter  has  been  a-singing  for  her  grandpa;  he  just 
dotes  on  that  child,  miss.' 
Antonia  thought — 

*  The  dearest  comfort  o'  their  lives 
Their  grushie  weans  an'  faithfu'  wives  ; 
The  prattling  things  are  just  their  pride 
That  sweetens  a'  their  fireside.' 

*  I  heard  her  sing ;  she  has  a  pretty  little  voice.' 

*  111  tell  Green  you  says  so,  miss.  Were  you  asleep  1  but  she 
sings  so  soft  like  I  don't  think  she'd  wake  you.' 

'She  did  wake  me — from  bad  dreams — from  bad  dreams,' 
said  Antonia.  and,  suddenly  putting  her  head  down  against 
Mrs.  Green,  sne  fell  into  a  piteous  crying. 

*Why,  my  dear!  why,  come,  my  dear!'  Mrs,  Green  was 
quite  distressed.  'You  are  low,  you  know,  a-sitting  here  of 
yourself.' 

There  was  comfort,  cheer,  in  contact,  in  kindly  human 
feeling.  '  Yes,  I  have  been  too  much  by  myself,'  said  Antonia, 
*  and  I  think  too  much  of  myself  :  but  I  won't  any  more  if  I 
can  help  it.    I'll  come  down  and  talk  to  Henrietta.' 

Which  she  did,  and  made  herseli  a  very  pleasant  addition  to 
the  Greens'  family  circle.  There  was  a  deal  of  illness  in  their 
family.  Mrs.  Green  took  an  awful  pride  to  herself.  There 
was  a  orother  who  lived  for  years  upon  every  patent  medicine 
he  could  hear  tell  of,  and  an  aunt  who  knew  the  inside  of  well- 
nigh  every  hospital  in  London.  This  lady's  latest  experiences 
were  in  an  asylum,  officered  entirely  by  women,  where  Mrs. 
Green  attended  regularly  upon  every  visitors'  day,  assuring 
her  gratified  relative  *  Jemimar,  you'll  never  live  to  come  out, 
and  I  'opes  you've  made  your  peace  with  the  Lord,'  which  Mrs. 
Green  herself  would  have  had  little  doubt  of,  as  piety  as  well 
as  ill-health  '  ran  in  their  family '  (so  she  expressed  it)  ;  if  it  had 
not  been  for  some  mystery  connected  with  a  puce  silk  dress, 
which  had  belonged  to  a  deceased  sister  (who  was  a  lady's 
maid),  and  concerning  the  possession  of  which,  as  left  by  will 
and  testament,  this  aunt  had  not  acted  according  as  might 
have  been  expected  of  a  consistent  Christian  ;  but  that  matter 
was  far  too  involved  for  Antonia's  apprehension,  and  she  was 
more  interested  in  information  she  obtained  about  the  hospital. 
There  were  crowded  alleys  and  slums  all  about  it,  ana  one 
night,  from  a  particular  court  of  ill  odour  (in  every  sense), 
dreadful  shrieks  were  heard,  and  then,  Aunt  Jemima  said,  a 
knocking  at  the  hospital  gate.  Two  policemeiiViwi^at^M^^c^,  ^ 
woman  in  with  her  head  badly  cut.     Su^^  ^»ae&  ^^x^  ^^'^ 
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treated  here,  but  liaving  regard  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and 
the  urgency  of  the  affair,  the  house-surgeon  descended  upon 
the  scene,  and,  with  her  proper  subordinates,  sewed  up  the 
woman's  lieiul  and  mended  her  as  well  as  could  be  done,  when 
both  the  policemen  fainted,  and  had  to  be  propped  up  against 
the  wall,  and  treated  with  sal  volatile,  and  have  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  taken  with  them  l>efore  they  could  be  restored  to 
efficient  working  order  again. 

Antonia  was  further  interested  in  he^iring  about  one  of  the 
nurses  who,  with  a  resolute  spirit  a  little  stronger  than  her 
physical  construction,  in  a  cunning  manner  left  the  window  of 
a  small  side  room  oi)en,  and,  when  occasion  gave  her  such  relief, 
running  there  from  the  dressing  of  the  patients'  ailments  to 
fetch  bandages  or  what  not,  would  gasp  like  a  dying  fish  in  the 
welcome  draught  of  air  at  the  window  crack  for  one  blessed 
instant  before  she  scrambled  back  to  duty. 

She  begged  not  to  hear  the  story  of  the  poor  girl  who  had 
worked  all  hours  of  day  and  far  into  ni^ht  stitching,  stitching 
for  the  sweaters'  trade  until  she  was  bhnd  with  toil ;  but  she 
was  not  unwilling  to  get  a  vision  of  Aunt  Jemima  who,  in  the 
stillness  of  the  midnight  ward,  with  unearthly  groans  of  i^ain 
and  weariness,  and  at  a  cost  of  cruel  sufiering,  persistently  sat 
up  in  her  bed  every  Saturday  night  and  curled  her  front  hair  ; 
according  to  ^Irs.  Green  too,  in  the  most  inadetiuate  manner, 
producing  strange  twists  and  distortions  of  her  locks  amongst 
straight  poking  ends,  but  bent  in  a  detennined  heroism  to  look 
her  Ijest  for  the  visitors  on  Sunday.  They  spoke  much  of  their 
pastor,  who  eked  out  a  very  meagre  income  by  conducting 
luneral  services  over  such  persons  as  had  died  in  the  sanctity 
of  his  own  sect  And  Mr.  Green  had  heard  him  say  that  day 
that,  praise  the  Lord,  the  past  year  had  been  one  of  plenty  for 
him.  *  You  see,  miss,  he  is  paid  so  much  a  corpse,'  Mr.  Green 
explained,  while  Mrs.  Green  observed  he  need  have  done  well 
considering,  that  to  her  knowledge,  his  wife  had  paid  two-and- 
elevenpence  a  yard  for  a  new  myrtle  green  velveteen  Sunday 
gown. 

Antonia  spent  her  holiday  in  the  British  Museum  in  a  crowd 
of  depres.sed  pleasure-seekers.  She  marvelled  at  their  attitude 
of  mind,  for  to  her  eagerness  every  race  of  man  laying  a  stone 
here  built  for  all  a  vast  wonder  palace  of  truth,  and  a  treasury 
of  riches  uncountaVjle,  amazing.  She  had  paid  a  price,  too,  for 
her  pleasure.  How  quaint  seemed  the  old  linger  posts  when 
she  looked  l)ack  along  her  way  of  life.  Greek  helmets  and 
Hawaiian  fe^ither  head-dress,  a  scroll  on  Mexican  pottery,  tliis  re- 
iidjustment  here  of  those  gods  there  ;  such  things  had  seemed  to 
point  otherwhere  than  to  too  literal  an  interpretation  of  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  creed.  What  was  to  her  ignorance  evidence 
for  or  against  a  reading  of  the  book  of  Daniel  ?  wliat  could 
matter  the  interpretation  of  old  texts?  there  was  no  disputing 
^^^  comparative  anatomy.    It.  >Naa  ^V\a.\»  ^Vvoi  ?a.\v^  and  knew. 
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and  found  capable  of  proof ;  and  the  stirring  of  the  modem 
spirit  within  ner ;  a  kinship  with  the  life  just  budding,  and 
not  with  the  lingering  sterile  winter ;  mainly  tliis  strange 
instinct  brought  her  to  that  point  gained  by  so  painful  and 
diverse  approaches ;  and  the  queer  development  of  Christian 
faith,  in  its  humorous  inconsistency  alike  to  its  own  founda- 
tion and  the  facts  of  life,  seemed  hardly  worth  the  scholar^s 
labour  of  investigation  upon  what  basis  this  authority  or  that  ? 
for  surely  who  runs  can  read,  and  not  what  this  father  said, 
nor  that  council  decided,  is  of  consequence  to  us,  but  how  fits 
it  to  this  time  ?  what  relation  does  it  bear  to  human  effort  ? 

She  lingered  in  the  gallery  of  old  Egyptian  properties,  look- 
ing at  the  toys,  writing  materials,  that  little  vase  made  to  hold 
the  eye  paint  which  should  add  requisite  piquancy  to  some  fair 
lady^s  cnarm  ;  this  comb  which  dressed  her  hair  *  in  such  a 
chair  as  this  she  sat  and  took  this  mirror  in  her  hand,  for  it 
was  brightly  polished  then  and  reflected  back  some  smiling  face 
how  many  ages  ago,  before  it  came  to  lie  dull  and  rusted  here  1 

Some  airty  chfldren,  waifs  of  the  streets,  were  gaping  by. 
Antonia  approached  cautiously  to  their  acquaintance,  and 
learned  they  thought  it  was  jolly  warm  and  nice  in  here.  They 
progressed  to  intimate  friendship  when  foregoing  her  own 
dinner  she  purchased  penny  buns  and  regaled  them  and  herself 
upon  this  fare.  She  told  them  all  anew  by  the  illustrations 
round  her  the  story  of  that  little  Hebrew  boy  adopted  by  the 
princess  in  those  days  of  old.  Such  was  his  life,  see  on  the 
wall  paintings  these  entertainments,  dances,  the  gardens  with 
lotus  flowers,  all  pleasant,  gay  surrounding  :  see  the  religion  of 
the  gods,  how  was  he  instructed  in  much  learning,  nighly^ 
placed,  not  for  him  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  Yet  in  his 
rich  and  pleasant  life  he  heard  the  *  still  sad  murmur  of 
humanity,'  he  saw  the  misery  of  that  bitter  bondage,  he  saw  the 
oppressor's  wrong,  and,  considering  their  burdens,  he  went  out 
unto  his  brethren.  The  children  listened  :  before  it  had  been 
to  them  vague,  as  visionary  to  Antonia  all  the  grandeur  of  the 
Pharaohs,  yet  these  things  were  though  the  sand  from  the 
desert  drifts  into  the  tombs,  and  palm  trees  grow  on  the  green 

Elain  where  stood  the  wonder  city  of  Memphis.  With  Antonia 
er  little  friends  looked  on  spoils  from  Mesopotamian  plains, 
and  read  for  ever  there  the  same  story  of  war,  of  bloodsned,  of 
cruelty,  the  magnificence  of  kings,  the  hopeless  misery  of 
captives  far  from  kindred  and  their  home,  toiling  in  a  strange 
country  under  hard  taskmasters,  building  great  works  to  the 
honour  of  alien  gods.  But  this  was  all  too  real,  so  for  relief 
Antonia  fled  to  fiction,  seated  in  the  quiet  embrasure  of  a 
window,  her  unsavoury  little  companions  nestling  close ;  she 
gathered  for  them  the  treasures  of  a  court  into  heaps  in  a  great 
hall  and  piled  them  round  the  throne  with  logs  of  cedar  wood 
and  fir  trees  and  pine  nuts  and  dry  leaves  awd  Vstwcvc^^^  ^sxA 
tliick  incense^  airayed  the  courtiers  in  gor^eoxxs  ^^aXj^,  ^\A  "Ocsa 
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king  in  crown  and  royal  robes  to  sit  on  the  throne  in  the  midst 
of  thenL    One  seized  a  torch — 

Lo! 
I've  lit  the  lamp  which  lights  us  to  the  stars. 

The  drv  leaves  caught  the  flame  and  the  fire  spread  and  so 
the  king  neld  his  last  court  when  the  fierce  multitude  swarmed 
over  the  outer  walls  and  saw  the  burning  palace  ialL  and  the 
flames  stream  up  into  the  skv. 

More,  the  children  asked  ner.  more. 

And  then  she  showed  them  all  the  gods  in  council  round  the 
throne  of  Zeus,  and,  springing  from  sudden  chasm  at  the 
enchanter's  word  the  splendid  fiery  horse.    Athene  spoke. 

'  How  glorious  a  gift !  he  shall  carry  the  soldier  into  battle, 
and  brave  men  shaU  speak  of  him  with  pride.  When  the  hero 
dies  his  horse  shall  be  led  a  mourner  in  the  procession  following 
the  soldier  to  the  grave ' :  she  appealed  to  all  the  gods, '  there 
can  be  no  field  of  glorv  which  is  not  also  one  of  sorrow  and  of 
desolation.  The  mothers  and  the  wives  and  little  children 
weep  for  the  warriors  who  will  return  to  them  no  more ;  the 
village  lies  in  ashes,  and  the  harvest  is  destroyed,  the  gaixien 
choked  with  weeds,  the  grass  grows  in  the  streets,  and  the 
market-place  deserted,  and  the  workmen  pass  no  longer  to  the 
loom  or  to  the  smithy,  and  silence  falls  upon  the  busy  town.' 
She  sowed  a  seed  into  the  ground  and  they  saw  a  little  tree 
grow  up. 

*  Behold ! '  she  cried,  *  my  gift !  and  where  it  shall  be 
treasured  there  shall  be  cornfields,  and  the  orchards  full  of 
fruit,  and  cattle  feeding  by  the  river  in  the  plain,  and  beehives 
standing  amid  the  flowers  in  the  cottage  gardens  where  the 
little  children  laugh  to  meet  their  father  coming  home.  The 
ships  shall  sail  to  other  lands  and  exchange  their  treasures 
there,  and  all  men  shall  work  brotherly  together  fashioning  the 
arts  of  peace.' 

*  There  is  a  story  for  everything,'  said  the  children. 

*  For  everything,'  said  Antonia.  and  taught  how  earth  and 
air  and  water  were  all  swayed  oy  the  gods,  every  fountain 
haunted  by  a  naiad,  a  woodland  spirit  dwelling  in  each  old 
gnarled  and  hollow  tree.  She  showed  them  Eos  rising  early, 
hastening  with  rosy  fingers  to  harness  her  horses  *  Brightness' and 
*  Lustre '  to  her  chariot.  She  showed  them  Pan,  most  ancient 
spirit  of  the  woods,  and  the  traveller  in  the  lonely  forest  path 
or  mountain  pass  looking  up  at  the  darkening  sky  where  the 
first  star  trembled  in  the  hush !  the  solemn  quiet  or  nature. 

'  Tell  us  one  more,  just  one  more,'  they  beffged  her  at  the  end. 

*  Well,  I  will  tell  you  one,'  Antonia  said,  '  which  is  about 
nothing  in  the  museum  but  is  the  moral  of  it  all.'  And  she  told 
them  CdwcIFs  legend  of  the  little  Sheemah. 

*And  in  the  spring,'  said  Antonia,  'the  elder  brother  came 
that  way,  and  when  he  wa&  ^Skbm^  m  t\i^  lake  he  heard  a  low 
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moaning  noise  like  a  wolfs  cry.  And  something  in  his  heart 
told  him  it  was  Sheemah's  voice.  He  saw  a  strange  wolf-like 
figure  come  towards  him  and  he  was  afraid.  Yet  he  tried  to  be 
brave  and  he  called  out  '*  Sheemah  ! "  to  it,  and  he  said  he  would 
take  him  home  to  him  now  and  love  him.  The  strange  thing 
paused  to  try  and  form  its  words,  and  in  labouring  accents  said — 

*  I  have  none  other  brethren  than  the  wolves,'  and  the  warrior, 
looking  towards  him,  saw — 

'  Only  a  wolf  that  shrank  away  and  ran 
Ugly  and  fierce  to  hide  among  the  woods. ' 

So  she  parted  from  her  little  friends,  and  still,  as  she  went 
homeward  through  the  roar  of  London  streets,  she  thought  of 
the  concluding  story  she  had  told  them,  and  how  to  all  these 
mighty  kingdoms  of  the  past,  great  in  wealth  and  art  and 
luxury  in  the  fulness  of  time,  it  has  been  said — 

'  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  from  the  ground.' 

Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? 

She  found  at  home  a  note  from  Miss  Fairer  asking  her 
to  call,  and  went  hopefully  to  Brixton,  trusting  to  find  some 
work. 

*  I  have  very  little  time  to  give  you,'  said  Miss  Fairer  at  once, 
with  the  fine  courtesy  so  distinctive  of  the  emancipated  woman ; 
*  we  have  a  great  entertainment  to-night  for  slum  people  in  the 
East  End.' 

Antonia  reflected  upon  the  waffes  of  the  girls  employed 
by  Mr.  Fairer,  out  of  which  he  coula  very  well  anord  entertain- 
ments and  to  let  his  light  shine  before  the  world. 

*  A  lady  who  has  a  great  deal  of  pity  for  poor  teachers/  said 
Miss  Fairer,  'has  given  me  the  charge  of  five  pounds  to  be 
expended  in  the  wav  I  think  befitting.  I  thought  of  you,  but 
I  cannot  give  you  all  of  it,  of  course.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Antonia;  *I  am  quite  sure  you  mean  only 
to  be  kind.  But  it  is  not  i>ossible  that  I  should  yet  take  alms 
from  any  one.' 

*  Oh,  if  you  don't  want  the  money,  very  well,'  snapped  Miss 
Fairer. 

*  Why  should  the  money  be  given  in  that  way  in  charity  ? ' 
asked  Antonia.  *  Why  not  let  it  be  a  tiny  nucleus  inviting  other 
aid  to  meet  the  contributions  of  poor  ladies  and  form  a  pension 
fund,  a  sick  fund ^ 

*  Quite  out  of  the  question,'  said  !Mbs  Fairer,  *and  I  must 
say  a  most  ungracious  proposition  on  your  part.' 

'This  lady  would  not  resign  the  luxury  of  givinel*  said 
Antonia  ;  '  it  is  pleasanter  to  be  generous  than  just,  I  daresay.' 

*  Grood-niffht,'  said  Miss  Fairer ;  '  I  am  very  sorry  I  wasted  my 
time  to  send  for  you.' 

'  I  am  sorry,'  said  Antonia,  *  if  you  think  I  am  indifferent  to 
your  kind  intention,  but  while  1  thank  this  lady^ll\i\x^\ve?c 
money  would  be  better  bestowed  on.  some  fttr\x^"^\Ti^  N«o\sifc\i^ 
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union,  in  fostering  independence,  than  in  giving  a  weight  of 
obligation  which  must  be  hurtful  to  one's  nature. 

Utter  depression  seemed  the  inevitable  consequence  of  every 
visit  to  that  gorgeous  Brixton  house.  Antonia  set  out  the  next 
day  to  the  Durant  establishment.  Miss  Gardiner's  cough  was  no 
better  for  her  holiday.  When  Antonia  had  painted  two  fans 
for  her  day's  work,  whereby  she  reckoned  she  would  have  earned 
ei^htpence,  had  they  paid  her,  she  went  and  talked  to  the  poor 
thin  delicate  girl.  Sne  was  very  communicative  to  Antonia, 
her  day's  work  done  ;  she  lived  in  a  back  street  in  a  dreary 
suburb  composed  entirely  of  back  streets.  Her  father  was  a 
poor  clerk  •  she  had  a  stepmother  of  whom  she  seemed  very 
fond,  and  tnere  were  many  children.  '  Oh,  dear  me  ! '  Antonia 
sighed  to  herself  when  she  thought  about  this  household.  Miss 
Gardiner  was  uneasy  about  the  Durant  house ;  matters  in  the 
divorce  case  it  appeared  took  an  unpropitious  turn.  Poor  Miss 
Gardiner  went  unpaid  for  some  weeks'  labour ;  and  one  morning 
when  Antonia  arrived  there  a  placard  was  being  affixed  to  the 
office  door  stating  that  these  premises  were  closed.  Miss 
Gardiner  had  told  Antonia  of  another  place  where  she  might 
perhaps  get  work. 

'  Such  a  nice  lady,'  said  the  girl,  *  and  pays  handsomely.' 

'  Come   now,   I   will  try  this  munificent  person,'   thought 
Antfjnia  ;  *  courage,  I  may  yet  do  well.' 

She  linp^ered  on  London  Bridge  in  the  fine  winter's  morning, 
the  sun  shining  through  the  mist  which  still  hung  over  the 
river ;  the  lines  of  the  houses,  the  masts  of  the  ships  all  fading 
into  the  gray  whiteness  of  the  distance.  The  great  heavy 
drays,  the  omnibuses  full  of  people,  the  carts  and  coster- 
mongers'  barrows,  went  slowly  by  crowded  close  together, 
hardfly  moving  in  the  great  press.  On  the  footways  the  people 
were  almost  as  much  crowded,  thronging  incessantly.  A  ship 
below  landing  its  cargo  seemed,  so  far  awav  that  the  men,  climb- 
ing with  their  heavy  loads  up  from  the  boat  on  to  the  wharf, 
looked  like  flies— toiling  flies — black  notes  in  all  the  surround- 
ing gray.  The  varying  sounds  combined  to  make  one  busy 
humming  in  the  ear,  and  beneath  all,  in  the  midst  of  turmoil, 
there  was  a  silence  even  where  the  ^uiet  river  flows  slowly  to 
the  se^i.  In  the  individual  struggling  lives  that  made  this 
crowd  Antonia  apprehended  want  and  suft'ering,  and  her  heart 
was  full  of  pity  ;  aid  she  not  fight  in  the  battle  of  life  herself? 
Angry  with  injustice,  tired  with  her  burden,  feeling  her  help- 
lessness, she  paused  to  a  consciousness  of  the  soft  appealing  m 
the  silence  tnat  is  always  there.  What  does  it  mean?  The 
stir  is  transient,  the  silence  comes  again  ;  it  hushes  us  at  night 
— it  hushes  all  at  last  when  broken  murmuring  dies  away  into 
the  final  sleep. 

She  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  work  at  the  house  Miss 

^^VWner  told  her  of,  wliere  the  scale  of  i)ayment,  while  certainly 

j^'      ^^an  m  the  City  estab\is\\Tiv^xi\*,  NNSiS  xvot,  however,  hand- 
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some,  nor  could  Antonia  agree  that  Mrs.  Middleton  was  a  nice 
lady.  She  was  disheartened  and  dismayed  at  the  constant  fault 
Mrs.  Middleton  found  with  all  her  work,  but  in  time  she  learned 
the  very  work  so  grumbled  at  was  often  shown  as  pattern  to 
the  other  girls,  and  she  found  they  too  were  bullied  and  worried 
and  nagged  at  without  giving  Mrs.  Middleton  any  cause  for  so 
much  exercise  ;  it  was  only  her  way  of  managing  the  business. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  every  week  she  stayed  there  the  pay- 
ment went  down  lower,  and  the  hours  aragged  on  longer. 
Mrs.  Middleton  was  indeed  rather  new  herself  to  the  business, 
and  starting  with  the  payment  of  as  low  a  wage  as  she 
thought  practicable,  soon  found  she  might  fix  it  lower,  and 
yet  lower  still.  The  girls  who  obtained  their  situations  here 
through  private  recommendation  were  of  Miss  Gardiner's  rank 
in  life,  presumably  having  some  home,  however  poor,  to  go  to. 
The  chief  among  them,  the  best  workwoman,  earned  nearly  a 
pound  a  week  ;  she  painted  with  remarkable  dexterity  and 
quickness,  and  could  sit  closely  for  any  length  of  time  making 
cnarming  designs  for  every  kind  of  useless  trifle,  menus,  cards, 
what  not,  the  designs  according  to  the  rule  in  this  remarkable 
profession  never  paid  for.  She  had  a  picture  in  last  year's 
Academy,  painted  with  her  miniature-like  evenness,  very  trim 
and  neat.  Miss  Trapper  was  the  eldest  of  three  sisters,  all 
exceedingly  pretty  girls.  The  two  younger  were  unable  to 
endure  the  close  confinement  and  the  strain  of  the  long  hours  at 
Mrs.  Middleton's ;  one  was  a  teacher,  and  what  the  other  did 
Antonia  did  not  know.  Every  farthing  they  could  earn  they 
spent  in  dress,  and  were  always  attired  in  the  very  latest 
fashion,  but  a  little  exaggerated.  Miss  Trapper  herself  was 
engaged  in  all  her  leisure  time  weaving  her  meshes  round  a 
stockbroker,  who  lived  in  a  big  house  in  a  square.  She  caught 
him,  sometning  to  Antonia's  surprise,  at  church,  which  she 
attended  regularly  on  Sundays.  She  spoke  with  the  greatest 
detestation  of  the  stockbroker's  mother,  who  always  accom- 
panied him  to  prayers  and  sermon  ;  and  Antonia,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  they  were  on  visiting  terms,  was  very  much  be- 
wildered to  find  out  Miss  Trapper  and  the  stockbroker's  mother 
had  never  spoken  to  each  other  :  they  had  no  mutual  friends, 
and  when  Miss  Trapper  showea  Antonia  a  little  picture  she 
had  painted  for  her  stockbroker's  birthday,  and  had  beauti- 
fully mounted,  it  still  remained  a  mystery  how  and  where  the 
acquaintance  was  carried  on.  All  the  girls  toadied  Mrs. 
Middleton,  and  when  she  was  away  they  toadied  Miss  Trapper. 
As  with  Mrs.  Fairer,  *  the  Society  papers '  were  their  favourite 
reading.  They  suspected  Antonia  or  low  Radical  ideas.  Miss 
Trapper  was  perfectly  genteel,  correctly  Primrose,  taking  her 

Slace  naturally  with  the  upper  classes  when  she  walked,  like 
Er.  Chuckster,  with  amazing  style  in   the  Park  on  Sundays. 
One  of    the  girls  had   read   Pickwick^  and    Ai\Uiw\v\.  VvaNxxv^ 
announced  it  as  her  favourite  work  oi  ^ctiow  (^\iv^  \i^^<S5^^ 
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their  contempt  deepened  for  her.  *  Miss  Jenkinson  had  b^un 
it  once,  but  she  really  could  not  read  it  through  ;  it  was  so  in- 
sufferably vulgar.' 

Antonia's  good-humour  over  even  this  rebuff  however,  won 
insensibly  upon  them,  and  still,  as  the  wage  went  lower  every 
week  ana  the  long  hours  grew  longer,  she  toiled  on.  But  when  a 
last  reduction  was  made  in  the  poor  price  paid  her,  Antonia  arose 
in  wrath,  and  looking  round  upon  her  fellow-workers,  said — 

*  You  are  acting  criminally  m  taking  this  low  wage.  If  the 
more  hideous  wickedness  is  without  doubt  the  sweaters',  at  the 
same  time  jou  cannot  clear  the  sweated  of  responsibility.  I 
know  you  will  not  follow  me.  I  know  there  is  no  union  among 
you,  no  loyalty,  no  honour.  You  are  all  ready  to  undersell 
each  other,  to  prey  upon  each  other's  misery.  It  goes  down  to 
the  uttermost  depths.  I  will  have  no  part  in  it.  I  nave  worked 
here  for  a  long  time  for  far  less  than  a  living  wage ;  my  con- 
science is  against  it.    I  will  do  so  no  more.' 

She  gathered  all  her  paints  and  property  together,  and  tak- 
ing no  heed  of  the  storm  she  had  aroused,  she  left  the  house 
and  never  entered  it  again.  And  to  these  women,  she  ques- 
tioned, would  I  give  votes  ?  Yes,  with  a  mind  settled  to  patient 
expectation  of  present  misgovernment,  but  fixed  in  final  hope 
that  responsibility  and  experience  will  educate. 

Her  last  plan,  the  last  bid  she  made,  she  went  to  declare 
to  a  girl  who  had  been  a  student  with  her  at  an  art  school. 
Kitty  Rainham  was  a  plain,  dark  girl,  with  a  big  nose  and  a 
sallow  complexion,  and  with  all  disadvantages  an  eminently 
attractive  pe  rsonality. 

'  Well,  Tony  ! '  she  exclaimed  ;  *  why,  this  is  jolly  !  Why,  I 
have  not  seen  you  for  I  don't  know  how  long ;  and  how  you 
have  altered  !    Have  you  been  ill  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  Antonia  ;  *  only  neuralgia.' 

*  I  heard  you  were  teaching,'  said  Kitty  comfortably  ;  *  and 
teachers  always  have  neuralgia ;  five  out  of  every  six,  father 

says' 

*  I  have  only  one  pupil  left,'  said  Antonia,  *  and  I  cannot  live 
upon  her.  And  I  cannot  get  anything  else  to  live  upon, 
so  I  have  made  a  determination,  Kitty ;  I  am  going  to  be  a 
housemaid.'  She  allowed  a  little  space  for  Kitty's  eiacu- 
lations  of  wonder  and  incredulity,  and  then  resumed:  'Now. 
Kitty,  it  is  for  you  to  help  me.  I  don't  know  much  oi 
house -work.  Do  you  remember  Mary  Tenterdeni  she  is  a 
capital  house- wife ;  but  you  know  I  never  had  a  home.  I  want 
your  mother  to  let  me  come  and  learn  from  her.  I  want  to 
come  all  day  every  day,  except  the  afternoon  I  entertain  my 
one  pupil,  and  as  I  will  work  really  and  do  my  best,  Kitty,  I 
shall  think  it  no  shame  to  ask  of  your  charity  to  give  me  some 
food  sometimes.' 

*  Oh,  Tony  !  oh,  Tony ! '  said  Kitty,  her  kind  heart  greatly 
nched. 
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*  Kitty  dear,  you  are  very  kind,'  said  An  tenia  ;  *  but  you  must 
not  sympathise  with  me.  1  do  not  want  to  be  sorry  for  myself, 
it  leads  into  a  no  thoroughfare.  I  have  done  with  crying ;  1 
want  to  be  sensible  and  see  what  it  is  best  to  turn  to.  Come 
now,  do  you  think  your  mother  is  Cliristian  enough  to  help  me  V 

'  I  think  she  is,'  said  Kittjr  j  *  come  and  ask  her.' 
Not  without  some  misgiving,  however,  did  the  good  and 
kindly  Mrs.  Rainham  admit  of  such  an  unprecedentea  arrange- 
ment. But  Antonia's  energy  carried  all  before  it,  and  at  tne 
end  of  the  first  day's  work,  when  Antonia  had  cleaned  the 
grates,  and  swept  and  dusted,  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results, 
Mrs.  Eainham  was  so  far  won  over  as  to  promise  to  teach  her 
many  other  things. 

*  And  I  think,  my  dear,  you  must  look  out  for  a  place  as  lady- 
help^'  she  said. 

*  1  am  going  to  be  a  housemaid,'  Antonia  sturdily  maintained, 

*  and  make  no  pretension  at  all  to  being  thought  a  lady.' 

Kitty  was  home  from  the  art  school  where  she  still  had  a 
scholarship,  when  Antonia  was  putting  on  her  hat  to  go. 

'  It  IB  horrid  of  you  not  to  stay  for  tea,'  she  said  reproachfully. 

*  Oh,  I  shall  be  often  here  for  cakes  and  ale  yet,  Kitty,'  an- 
swered Antonia ;  '  I  must  begin  warily.  1  have  enjoyed  myself 
to-day  really.  You  just  look  at  the  dining-room  grate  when 
you  go  down ;  it  is  a  picture.  You  cannot  think  how  satisfactory 
it  is  to  have  a  result  for  your  work^  good  straightforward 
work,  and  immediately  useful  when  it  is  done  !  And  how  are 
all  the  girls  at  the  school  1 ' 

*Do  you  remember  Miss  Scripter*?'  asked  Kitty;  *  she  was 
there  in  your  time.    She  got  the  gold  medal.' 

*  Yes,  I  heard  that.  She  was  very  clever,'  said  Antonia ;  *  a 
little  deaf,  do  you  remember  ?  I  thought  it  helped  her  to  con- 
centrate herself.    She  used  to  work  so  very  harcl.' 

'  She  has  a  situation  with  some  pottery  people  near  llegent 
Street,'  said  Kitty  •  *  she  gets  a  pjound  a  week.' 

*  A  pound  a  weet '  said  Antonia ;  *  well,'  she  added  presently, 

*  after  all  one  could  live  on  that.' 

*Poor  Miss  Sciipter  ! '  said  Kitty,  *her  mother  is  an  invalid, 
a  widow,  with  no  means  except  the  furniture  of  her  house.  She 
lets  a  room.  Their  last  lodger  went  away  and  never  paid  them. 
There  is  a  little  sister  to  be  educated  somehow,  too,  and  a  boy 
who  is  in  an  orphan  asylum.  Father  helped  to  get  him  in,  and 
it  was  such  a  struggle,  so  many  applicants  ! ' 

'  Dr.  Ilainham  would  manage  it  if  any  one  could,'  said  An- 
tonia ;  *  he  is  so  cheery  and  determined.  I  want  to  be  like  him 
as  I  get  old,  and  not  lose  faith  in  my  fellow-men.  But.  Kitty, 
1  am  convinced,  when  that  boy  gets  his  education,  and  comes 
out  from  school,  and  is  a  wretched  clerk  somewhere,  either  he 
will  take  to  betting  on  horse  races  and  come  begging  to  his 
sister,  or  else  he  will  be  quite  certain  to  get  married.  K^  \jifcN^x 
will  be  of  any  use  to  his  own  people.' 

Y 
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*I  don't  csall  that  trying  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  your 
fellow-men/  said  Kitty  ;  '  tliere  are  good  brothers.' 
'  How  many  do  you  know  1  * 

*  Oh,  well '  said  Kitty,  '  I  know  one  who  has  a  sister,  and  she 
is  very  poorly  off,  married  rather  badly,  poor  thing,  and  he  is 
verygood  to  her.* 

*  That  is  one  out  of  how  many  ? — twenty  ? '  asked  Antonia  ; 
*  you  know  so  many  people.' 

*  Yes.  father  is  so  sociable,'  said  Kitty. 

*  Ana  I  know  one,'  said  Antonia, — *  one  and  a  half  who  would 
be  another  one.' 

*  How  can  he  be  a  half  1 '  questioned  Kitty. 

*  Why,  I  think,'  said  Antonia,  *  if  his  elder  brother  had  not 
done  all  the  work  he  would  probably  have  turned  to  and  pro- 
vided for  his  sisters.' 

*But  the  elder  brother  did  that?'  asked  Kitty,  *and  how 
many  sisters  are  there  1 ' 

'  A  surplusage^  of  coui*se,  as  usual,'  said  Antonia  ;  *  there  are 
four.  One  is  nis  own,  and  there  are  three  little  step-sisters. 
The  youngest  is  a  dear  little  girl,  and  she  is  his  pet.  They  are 
all  very  fond  of  him.' 

*  He  must  be  a  good  fellow,'  said  Kitty. 

*  Yes  ;  that  is  how  it  struck  me,'  said  Antonia. 

*  You  don't  seem  to  feel  very  cordially  though,'  said  Kitty. 

*  He  is  not  quite  the  same  all  round  as  one  would  expect,' 
said  Antonia.  I  have  an  idea  he  could  have  been  not  at  all 
good.' 

*  I  suppose  we  could  all  be  that,'  said  Kitty  with  a  hackneyed 
morality. 

*  I  do  not  think  so,'  said  Antonia.  *  The  amount  of  effort  people 
make  to  be  good  seems  to  me  so  inappreciable  that  when  they 
are  good  it  is  a  matter  of  temperament.  Now  my  younger 
brother  has  a  bent  to  be  good  ;  he  is  exceedingly  nice-looking, 
more  than  nice-looking,  and  I  believe  he  is  beautiful  all  through. 
But  tlie  other  one  is  different.  It  is  not  natural  feeling,  but  an 
outcome  of  his  intelligence,  if  he  is  good  ;  at  least,  I  feel  so. 
And  yet  he  has  lived  a  life  of  self-sacrifice.  I  cannot  quite 
understand  him.  It  was  as  if  he  had  been  put  upon  his  honour, 
and  everything  headstrong  had  toned  into  a  responsible  doing 
of  duty ;  there  is  a  saving  quality ;  he  can  be  put  upon  his 
honour.  He  believes  in  himself,  and  he  is  patronising  in  a 
large,  calmly-assured  sort  of  way  that  gives  you  to  understand 
it  does  not  admit  of  argument,  the  supremacy  is  so  unquestion- 
able. One  can  be  quite  hateful  if  one  is  good.  People  are 
annoying  when  you  cannot  make  any  way  with  them,  when 
you  are  brought  up  dead  against  a  self-will — still  for  all  that 
he  is  intelligent,  and  I  think  he  aims  at  being  just-minde<l ; 
and  that  is  fine — it  is  the  finest  a  man  can  aim  at.     He  can  be 

ught  to  understand  then  perhaps  that  he  himself  Jifter  all  is 
Colossus.' 
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*  Well,  you  seem  to  have  given  careful  attention  to  him/  said 
Kittv. 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  said  Antonia ;  '  but  there  is  something 
reliable  where  you  can  touch  upon  a  sense  of  justice.  That  is 
peculiarly  a  man's  attribute,  is  it  not  ?' 

*  Justice  1 '  asked  Kitty ;  *  well,  I  never  thought  about  it. 
And  what  are  our  attributes,  Tony  ? ' 

*0h,  our  province  is  to  be  ornamental,  of  course,'  lauehed 
Antonia  ;  *and  in  that  connection  how  is  Miss  Davies?  What 
an  untidy  thing  she  was  ! ' 

*Did  you  hear  how  she  behaved  when  we  went  for  our 
sketching  party  ? '  asked  Kittv,  diverted  suddenly  into  a  burst 
of  indignation.  But  Antonia  s  thoughts  had  flown  to  Hcndra, 
and  she  paid  no  heed  to  the  first  part  of  KLitty's  voluble  tirade. 
She  was  walking  up  the  avenue  with  John  •  he  with  his  arm 
round  Dilys  on  his  horse  :  he  was  coming  with  little  Carrie  and 
her  doll  to  meet  her  and  Mrs.  Owen  on  the  bridge.  She  saw 
his  attentive  courtesy  to  the  little  old  ladv,  his  unfailing  kind- 
ness to  the  curate's  sister.  He  gave  to  all  ;  none  of  them  met 
him  on  liis  level,  no  more  than  Fley  did  or  his  horse,  both 
trained  with  an  amiable  inflexibility  into  implicit  obeaienco, 
and  waiting  on  his  will.  Antonia  wrenched  her  attention  back 
to  Kitty  and  Miss  Davies. 

*  And  she  knew  he  was  going  to  buy  my  sketch '  said  Kitty 
solemnly  ;  *  and  she  went  and  waylaid  him,  and  said  she  wanted 
to  sell  her  sketch,  and  she  would  put  him  in  it  if  he  would  stand 
for  her,  and  he  aid,  and  she  maae  eyes  at  him,  and  he  bought 
her  sketch  and  not  mine.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that, 
Tonyr 

*  Think!'  said  Antonia.  *Why,  my  experience  is  that  all 
those  sweet  clinging  creatures  like  the  timici  little  Miss  Davies 
have  invariably  a  remarkably  keen  eye  to  business  ! ' 


CHAPTER  II 

Some  future  day  shAll  lengthen  out  the  strife. 
And  let  the  goos  decide  of  death  or  life  ! 

If  Antonia  had  read  anything  in  the  newspapers  besides  the 
advertisement  sheets  she  mieht  have  found  some  prepanition 
for  the  shock  of  surprise  ana  shame  she  felt  when  she  received 
a  letter  fn^m  Mrs.  Penrose  full  of  wild  reproaches;  she  had 
been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  receiving  stolen  jewels  and  money. 
Smith  was  to  be  brought  to  trial ;  Antonia  had  betrayed  them. 

Antonia,  dismayed,  yet  wondered,  in  her  denial  of  Mrs.  Pen- 
rose's charge  against  her,  how  far  she  might  indeed  unconsciously 
have  given  evidence  to  Mary  who  had  repeated  it— it  was 
bitter!  it  was  too  bitter — — 

She  found  newspapers  in  the  Free  Library,  where  she  read 
how  closely  Smith  had  been  tracked,  been  watched,  accused 
with  apparent  certainty  of  conviction. 

Here  was  another  strange  gentleman  calling  on  Antonia  to 
her  landlady's  great  interest,  a  lawyer  gentleman  from  his  card. 
He  explainefi  his  business  to  Antonia,  for  the  prosecution.  She 
did  not  quite  know  whether  the  Crown  prosecuted,  or  the 
Cambrian  Companies  prosecuted  Smith.  '  Mr.  Tenteraen's  aid 
has  Ijeen  invaluable,  most  active,'  that  was  very  clear  to  her. 
She  answered  all  his  questions,  having  but  little  to  tell  him. 

*  And  this  last  summer  you  spent  in  Wales,  and  became  aware 
from  Mr.  Tenterden  of  the  real  history.' 

*  f  became  accidentally  acquainted  with  it,'  Antonia  amended. 

*  Is  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  you  wrote  to  Smith  upon  your 
immediate  return  to  London  ? ' 

1  have  jufit  returned  to  London  from  Hendra.  I  have  learned  all  the 
truth  of  my  history.  I  will  not  take  any  more  money  from  you,  and  if  I 
am  able  to  do  so,  I  will  pay  you  back  all  that  has  been  spent  on  me — an 
idle  speech  for  me,  perhaps,  as  I  may  never  be  able  to  earn  a  quarter  of  it 
Yet  if  I  can  I  will.  I  cannot  understand  what  induced  you  to  act  the 
part  you  liave  done  to  mo,  but  I  think  you  must  have  felt  some  touch  of 
remorH«  within  your  lieart.  Thinking  so,  I  feel  that  if  I  could  I  would 
not  banu  you ;  for  if  you  have  escaped  all,  this  you  cannot  escape,  that 
after  bo  long  a  time  now  I  know  Viow  ^om  w^i^wWt^  qC  my  mother's  death, 
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that  I  live  to  accuse  yon  to  your  own  conscience,  to  appeal  to  the  eternal 
spirit  of  the  universe  against  your  cowardice  and  your  villainy, 

Antonia. 

*  The  letter  came  in  with  other  documents.  You  think  that 
is  a  copy,  dat«  and  address— yes,  thank  you.  Tliere  is  nothing 
else  to  ask  you.  There  won't  be  any  occasion  for  you  to  appear, 
not  at  all.    Er — good  morning.' 

The  lawyer  gentleman,  as  Mrs.  Green  described  him,  looked 
over  his  hat  at  her.  '  No  desire  to  be  at  all  impertinent,'  he 
said ;  '  but  I  am  really  very  sorry  for  your  position  in  these  un- 
pleasant affairs.' 

*  Impertinent !  I  think  you  are  very  kind,'  said  Antonia. 
*  ThanK  you,  thank  you  ! '  She  was  amazed  that  any  one  should 
be  *  nice   to  her. 

Thev  shook  hands.  *  Will  Mr.  Tenterden  get  any  of  his  money 
back  ?   she  asked. 

*  He  will  if  he  can.  Oh,  he  may  get  a  share  of  it,'  said  her 
visitor. 

Antonia  asked  him  somethine  she  had  been  puzzled  at.  Why 
was  Mr.  Yaughan  of  Maes-y-Wem  so  disturbed  at  the  sight 
of  her  1 

*  That's  a  very  complicated  business,'  said  the  lawyer  gentle- 
man ;  *  the  only  clear  thing  seems  to  be  he  has  no  right  or  title 
to  be  living  at  Maes-y-Wem.  Still  I  am  afraid,  you  see,  it 
doesn't  belong  to  you.' 

*Tome!' 

*  No.  If  it  is  any  one's,  it  is  Mr.  Tenterden's.  But  then  the 
question  is  if  it  is  his,  for  every  stick  and  stone  his  father  had 
was  swept  into  the  Companies — clean  ruin,  out  and  out.' 

In  the  midst  of  her  journeyings  to  the  tree  Library  to  read 
the  accounts  of  Smith  and  Mrs.  renrose,  Antonia  received  the 
kindest  letters  from  Mary  and  from  Owen.  Although  she  had 
for  ever  abjured  and  forsworn  the  melting  mood  she  could  not 
help  being  greatly  moved  by  Mary's  faithful  affection,  and 
Owen's  cheery  friendship,  timed  to  meet  lier  in  what  they  knew 
to  be  a  dark  hour,  to  give  her  sympathy  in  depression,  a 
helping  hand  in  trouble.  Mary  found  Antonia's  grateful  answer 
still  short  and  unsatisfactory,  and  she  wished  it  had  been  the 
better  worth  having  as  it  was  a  little  embarrassment  to  receive 
a  letter  from  Antonia  at  all,  in  her  consciousness  of  Mrs. 
Owen's  disapproval,  and  of  some  indefinable  aspject  in  John. 
Mrs.  Owen  and  Mary  often  adverted  to  the  inconsiderate 
eccentricity  of  John's  mysterious  disappearance  from  Bir- 
mingham on  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  anxiety  they  sullbred  for 
several  weeks  before  a  long  letter  came  to  Owen  from  a 
remote  Bueton  village,  containing  an  exhaustive  opinion  upon 
peasant  proprietorship,  but  no  line  of  any  personal  explanation. 
That  Owen  should  have  been  perfectly  satisfied,  aivdrndfe^N^T^ 
much  interested  in  his  letter  was  quite  an.  axaio^^incfc  \»\>asa* 
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sisters,  who  asked  Arthur  Williams,  home  after  Christmas, 
what  he  thought  about  it  1  His  idea  was,  that  a  business  man 
who  was  bored  to  death  with  letters  and  worry  showed  con- 
siderable sense  in  disappearing  and  getting  shut  of  them  by 
having  no  address ;  as  for  taking  up  peasant  proprietorsliip, 
that  he  was  not  so  clear  about,  but  ne  supposed  there  was  no 
shooting,  and  a  man  must  do  something,  especiallj^  a  man  like 
Tenterden  who  now  he  would  be  probably  making  a  pile  of 
money — might,  doubtless,  put  up  for  the  county  next  election. 

Mary  was  unpleasantly  shocked,  reflecting  immediately  on 
the  divergence  of  political  belief,  but  she  soon  discarded  the 
idea,  for  she  was  quite  sure  however  much  money  John  made 
he  was  never  likely  to  be  a  rich  man  ;  if  he  could  only  do  as  he 
wished,  she  said  he  would  be  very  nearly  as  bad  as  Owen,  and 
Arthur  Williams  summarised  it  was  a  pity  money  did  not  fall 
to  people  who  knew  how  to  make  sensible  use  oi  it.  To  him 
also  it  was  annoying  John  cliose  that  inclement  season  for 
considering  Frencn  agriculture  with  no  address,  for  risking  liis 
life  at  sea  on  a  dangerous  coast,  hobnobbing  with  rough  Pierre 
and  barbarous  Ernest  at  the  Ashing ;  some  probable  change  of 
fortune  in  the  Tenterden  family  had  its  whole  interest  in  how 
it  might  affect  Mary's  position,  and  the  man  who  made  the 
money  and  had  everything  at  his  disposal  was  lending  a  hand 
and  working  turn  about  in  a  fleet  of  dirty  fishing-boatSj  Arthur 
Williams  leaving  Wales  with  no  more  definite  satisfaction  than 
he  had  come  home  with.  When  John  did  return  he  had  such 
large  arrears  of  business  to  make  up  and  so  much  to  do  he 
could  spare  very  little  time  for  home.  Owen  and  Mary  brought 
him  over  with  Aubrey  one  Saturday  from  Dinas,  ana  then  he 
had  a  number  of  letters  in  his  pocket  which  he  talked  to  Owen 
about  all  the  way.  Owen  laughed  and  said  John  would  be  a 
millionaire. 

'  Well,  then.  Jack,'  said  Aubrey,  turning  round  from  the  box- 
seat  where  he  sat  with  Owen  wlio  was  driving,  *  don't  you 
forget  my  Christmas  box,  for  you  went  off  and  never  thought 
about  me  at  all.' 

*  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons,  Teddy,'  said  John  ;  *  what  is 
it  you  want?' 

*  John,  do  sit  down,'  said  Mary  querulously ;  *  I  have  had  a 
most  uncomfortable  drive  with  you  standing  up  all  the  way 
talking  to  Owen,  and  you  shall  not  talk  to  Aubrey.  Why  did 
you  not  sit  in  front  with  Owen  if  you  are  dying  to  converse 
with  him  ? ' 

*Why,  because  you  said  I  wasn't  to,'  said  John,  aggrieved. 
'  You  told  Aubrey  to  go  in  front.' 

So  Aubrey  followed  John  into  his  room  when  they  got  home 
to  explain  his  views  upon  Christmas  boxes,  which  John  agreed 
to  with  perfect  amiability. 

'  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Jack,'  said  Aubrey  with  great  con- 
tentment.    *  There  now,  ii  1  V\a.\eD^\.  \iei^\i  c^vwcv^ing  that  letter 
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about  all  day  and  forgotten  to  post  itj' — feeling  in  his  pocket 
he  had  brought  out  a  letter  and  held  it  out  to  John, —  Owen 
gave  it  to  me  to  post  this  morning  in  Dinas.* 

John  took  it  in  his  hand  as  his  eye  caught  the  direction  in 
Owen's  writing  ;  it  was  addressed  to  Antonia.  He  went  to  his 
writing-table,  and  the  letter  having  no  stamp,  he  stamped  it : 
then  he  turned  round  to  Aubrey.  *  The  post- bag  has  gone,  ana 
I  expect  they  have  cleared  the  village  office.  Saddle  the  Irish 
horse  and  take  this ;  you  will  catch  the  man  up  on  the  hill 
road.' 

*  Oh,  Jack,  it  would  do  to-morrow  '  protested  Aubrey. 

*No,  it  won't/  said  John  abruptly,  adding  a  tone  less  per- 
emptorily :  *  If  Owen  gave  it  to  you  to  post  it  to-day,  you  have 
got  to  post  it  to-day.' 

Aubrey  retreated  unwillingly  to  the  door  and  then  burst 
out,  *I  have  never  mounted  that  Irish  horse  of  yours,  and  I 
don't  want  to.    I  don't  like  the  look  of  him.' 

*  You  won't  like  the  look  of  me  if  you  don't  clear  out  at  once 
and  take  that  letter  to  the  post.' 

Aubrey  opened  the  door  and  half  out  stopped  again  for  a 
final  appeal.     *  Well,  can't  I  send  Evans,  Jack  V 

*  Evans  is  gone  to  Forth.' 

'  There's  Gwilliam,'  suggested  Aubrey  half  under  liis  breath. 
John  turned  round  sharply  and  Aubrey  vanished.     Dilys 
encountered  him  in  the  yard. 

*  Well,  Ted.  How  have  you  been  all  the  week  1  Did  Jack 
come  home  ?    But  what  are  you  so  glum  about  ?' 

*  I  can't  find  Gwilliam  ;  and  Jack  wants  me  to  go  after  the 
postman  with  a  letter,  and  how  am  I  to  saddle  that  beast  of  a 
new  brown  thing  he's  got  ? ' 

*  The  Irish  horae  1  Bless  me,  Teddy,  I'll  saddle  him  for  you,' 
cried  Dilys,  and  did  so. 

*  I  wish  you  would  ride  him  too,'  grumbled  Aubrey. 

*I  am  going  to,'  said  Dilys.  *Jack  said  Evans  should  try 
him  with  a  rug  for  me  and  a  side  saddle.' 

*Look  here,  just  catch  hold  of  him,  will  you,  Dick?'  said 
Aubrey,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Dilys,  so  mounted  his  steed 
and  rode  unwillingly  out  of  the  yard. 

*  Hullo!  where  s  Aubrey  going?'  asked  Owen,  coming  up 
with  Gwillifim. 

'  To  the  post  for  John.  He  had  to  get  me  to  saddle  the  Irish 
horse  because  he  couldn't  find  Gwilliam,'  said  Dilys,  with  good- 
humoured  contempt  for  Aubrey. 

Owen  laughed. 

*  Well  go,  Dick,  and  fetch  Jack  to  see  the  elm  that  was  blown 
down.' 

Dilys  ran  in  and  found  John  sitting  at  the  table  in  his  room 
in  a  thoughtful  attitude,  glancing  at  her  without  moving  as 
she  came  in.     Dilys  hugged  liim. 

'You  are  a  grumpy -looking  old  tbiu^,  3a^J  ^^  «kSfijv«^ 
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him,  and  smoothed  a  little  vertical  indentation  out  of  his 
forehfad  with  her  finger.  *  Bless  you  ! '  she  concluded,  *  Owen 
wants  you  to  come  and  see  tlie  elm  that  was  blown  down.' 

John  got  his  hat  and  came  with  her,  and  Dilys  hung  on  his 
arm  until  overtaking  Owen  she  immediately  deserted  John  and 
put  her  hand  in  her  own  'especial'  brother's,  still  describing 
the  storm  and  the  fall  of  the  elm,  when  the  Irish  horse  came 
trotting  up  the  avenue  riderless. 

*He?  thrown  the  bov,'  said  Owen,  and  John  caught  the 
horse,  bringing  it  with  them  as  they  ran  down  the  avenue  and 
found  Aubrey  leaning  on  the  gate  very  pale  and  with  his 
forehead  cut. 

*  I  thought  you  would  have  a  spill,  Teddy,'  said  Dilys,  and 
Aubrey  caught  hold  of  Owen's  arm. 

'  My  head's  cut ;  it  is  bleeding,'  he  gasped.  '  Fm  shaken  all 
to  bits.    What  shall  I  do  f 

*  Do ! '  said  John,  *  why  didn't  you  catch  the  horse  and  mount 
it  again  f ' 

'1  wouldn't  ride  that  beast,'  cried  Aubrey,  *for  a  thousand 
X)ound8 ! ' 

John  laughed. 

*  Oh,  nonsense.    Come  along,  up  with  you  now  I ' 

Aubrey  kept  a  tenacious  grip  of  Owen.  '  Owen,  you  won't 
make  me ! '  he  implored. 

'  Well,  you  are  not  hurt,  you  know,  Teddy,'  said  Owen.  *  Oh, 
that  is  only  a  scratch ;  wnere's  your  handkerchief  ?  I'd  try 
again  if  I  were  you — I  would  really.    Come  on  ! ' 

*T  should  liave  to  ride  fast  to  overtake  the  man  now,' 
said  the  wretched  Aubrey.  *I  told  Jack  I  couldn't  ride 
that  l>east ;  he'll  chuck  me  over  the  wall  on  the  rocks ;  I  know 
he  will.'  He  hung  on  Owen's  arm,  and  John  mounted  the 
horse  himself. 

*  Give  me  the  letter ! ' 

Aubrey  handed  the  letter  up  to  John,  and  in  another  moment 
John  anci  the  Irish  horse  were  lost  to  sight.  Aubrey  followed 
slowly  behind  Dilys  and  Owen  up  the  avenue 

'  I  don't  know  how  you  could  say  I'm  not  hurt  with  my  head 
bleeding  like  that.' 

*Oh,  Mary  will  give  you  some  sticking-plaster,' said  Dilys, 
looking  over  her  shoulder  at  him. 

Owen  wont  into  the  yard  and  called  to  Gwilliam. 

*  1'hat  will  be  all  right,  Teddy,'  he  siiid  some  time  later  as  he 
met  Aul>rey  in  the  dusky  vestibule,  and,  smiling  at  Thomas, 
took  the  lainj)  from  him  to  i>laco  it  on  the  bracket.  *I  can  get 
Lloyd's  gray  to-morrow  ;  I  sent  Gwilliam  down  to  see.  And 
you  and  I  and  Jack  will  ride  over  to  Llanfair  in  the  morning.' 

'  I  won't  ride  that  curs(Kl  l)east,'  said  Aul^rey. 

'Yes,  you  will 'said  Owen,  *if  I  put  a  leading  rein  on  and 
keep  him  in  check  for  vou  the  whole  way.  I  cannot  have  Jack 
look  again  at  you  as  he  did  ow^i  b^  tl\^  ^ate  there ;  your  self- 
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respect  could  not  afford  to  let  him,  Aubrey.  And  you  are  not 
going  to  knock  under  to  the  Irish  horse ;  it  has  got  to  knock 
under  to  you.  There  is  Jack  ;  he  seems  to  have  taken  it  out  of 
the  Irish  horse  pretty  considerably/  and,  as  John,  dismounting 
in  the  yard,  threw  the  bridle  to  Uwilliam,  and  strode  into  the 
house ;  *  you  overtook  the  postman  in  no  time,  I  should  think  1 ' 

*  The  letter  isposted,'  said  John ;  *  yes.' 

*  I  say,'  said  Dilys,  coming  from  the  yard  door,  *  poor  Irish 
horse ;  you  have  oeen  galloping  him,  tfack !  What  are  you 
going  to  call  him  ? ' 

*  The  Cupbearer,  Ganymede^  Eros,  Mercury.  You  can  choose 
a  name  for  ninL*  said  John,  going  into  the  hall. 

'  Teddy,'  said  Dilys,  observing  Aubrey's  pettish  shrug  away 
from  Owen's  little  friendly  shake  of  his  shoulder  as  he  passed 
by  and  went  too  into  the  nail,  '  I  wouldn't  quarrel  with  Owen, 
for  they  will  make  you  ride  Mercury,  or  what  is  his  name, 
to-morrow ;  and  if  you  come  to  grief  on  the  way  you  may  as 
well  be  sure  of  having  one  f riena  by  you.  I  don  t  think  J  ack 
will  be  very  amiable  to  go  all  the  way  to^  Llanfair  with  if  ho 
looks  as  black  as  he  has  oeen  doing  ever  since  he  came  home 
from  Dinas.' 

*  He  wasn't  black.  He  was  as  jolly  as  need  be,'  said  Aubrey, 
*  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Owen's  confounded  letter.' 

'John,'  said  Mis.  Owen,  'come  and  sit  down  here,  dear  boy. 
I  i-eally  have  not  seen  you  to  speak  to  since  you  came  back 
from  that  extraordinary  expedition  of  yours  at  Christmas.  You 
are  always  so  busy.' 

John,  not  very  rowdily,  drew  liis  chair  up  by  Mrs.  Owen's 
sofa  in  the  oak  parlour. 

'Don't  turn  the  lamp  up,'  said  Mrs.  Owen ;  'I  like  the  fire- 
light.' She  held  out  her  hand  for  his.  '  Dear  boy  ;  while  you 
were  away,  John,  Arthur  Williams  was  here  a  great  deal.' 

'And  Maiince?' 

*0h — Maurice!'  said  Mrs.  Owen  with  contempt;  'no,  but 
Arthur,  John.  Arthur  Williams  and  Mary,'  she  said  slowly 
with  some  apparent  premeditation. 

John  witnarew  his  hand^  evidently  surprised. 

'It  arranges  itself  so,'  said  Mrs.  Owen. 

'  What,  Mary  ! '  said  John. 

'  Dear  boy,  it  has  been  going  on  for  ever  so  long,'  said  Mrs. 
Owen  patiently.     '  Have  you  any  objection  1 ' 

'  Who  ?  11  Why,  of  course,  I  should  not  object  to  anything 
Mary  thought — but  Mary  ! '  said  John.  '  Confounded  impudence 
of  Arthur  Williams  ;  what  can  Mary  see  in  Williams?' 

'  Lady  Williams  is  very  much  opposed  to  it,'  said  Mrs.  Owen. 

'  Opposed  to  Mary  ! '  said  John. 

Mrs.  Owen  ignored  all  the  haughty  resentment  immediately 
evinced  in  his  bearing,  find  came  to  her  point  hurriedly.  '  But 
Arthur  is  so  very  decided,  John,  that  I  believe  finally  it  ma^ 
come  to  being  a  question  of,  well — merely  a.  c\y)ie&\AVi^i  <A\el'<s\^^'^* 
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*  Oil/  said  John. 

*  That  is  in  your  hands/ 

*  Oh/  said  John  again. 

There  was  a  little  silence,  and  then  Mrs.  Owen  said  solemnly  : 
*  John,  my  dear  boy,  I  hope  you  will  not  allow  foolish  ideas 
about  the  disposal  of  money  to  stand  in  the  way  of  your  sister's 
happiness.' 

John  still  looked  at  the  fire  and  considered  matters. 

*  I  never  know  what  absurd  ideas  Owen  may  set  up,'  said 
Mrs.  Owen,  *  or  trjr  to  influence  you  with.' 

*I  should  certainljr  give  my  best  attention  to  any  idea  of 
his,'  said  John,  with  ms  usual  stubborn  resistance  to  the  family's 
depreciation  of  his  brother ;  *  and  if  I  had  enough  sense  or  dis- 
crimination I  suppose  I  should  be  influenced.' 

Mrs.  Owen  tapped  the  floor  impatiently  with  her  foot.  *  Of 
course,  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  anything  to  you  about  him.' 

Ana  here  Owen  himself  came  in  with  Fley. 

*Turn  the  lamp  up,  Owen,  please,'  said  Mrs.  Owen;  *and 
what  has  Fley  got  there  ? ' 

*0h,  it  is  Tony's  letter!'  said  Owen,  taking  it  away  from 
Fley. — *  a  few  cynical  lines  that  came  in  Mary's  note.' 

*  Poor  Mary ! '  said  Mrs.  Owen ;  *  that  is  an  obstacle  not  to 
be  removed— ner  father's  disgrace ' 

*  I  beff  your  pardon  1 '  interrupted  Owen. 

*  Don^  speak  to  me  like  that,  Owen ! '  cried  Mrs.  Owen, 
sparkling  with  indignation  at  his  tone. 

'You  must  excuse  me  also,'  said  John.  *Owen  is  auite 
right.    You  used  a  term  most  extraordinarily  inapplicable. 

*  You  know  what  I  mean,  John  ? '  she  said. 

*  Pardon  me,'  said  John,  *  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  what  you 
possibly  could  mean.' 

*  To  be  lectured  and  talked  to  by  boys  like  you  ! '  cried  Mrs. 
Owen,  *and  that  horrid  girl  writing  to  Mary,  when  it  is  her 
wickedness,  her  father's  wickedness— it  is  all  the  same — that 
will  destroy  Mary's  future.  And  why  should  she  write  to 
Owen  1 ' 

Here  John  thouffht  she  had  sound  sense  on  her  side,  though 
something  unattacned  in  Owen's  mention  of  Antonia's  note 
had  drawn  his  close  attention. 

*  Let  me  take  you  upstairs,'  said  Owen  insinuatingly  as  Mrs 
Owen  rose,  but  she  still  kept  her  oflended  mien.  '1  will  take 
your  arm,  John.' 

John  gave  it  with  a  smiling  frown  of  reproof  over  her  heud 
at  Owen,  who  hastened  to  open  the  door  and  kiss  her  hand 
with  an  exaggerated  ceremonial,  at  once  appeasing  and  vexatious 
to  her. 

*  It  is  all  very  well,  Owen,  but  you  have  no  respect  for  any- 
thing at  all.  You  ride  roughshod  over  every  one,  and  John 
abets  you.' 

They  both  looked  coiitTitfe  and  v^ty  serious. 
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*  You  see,  John,  that  infatuation  still  goes  on,'  she  said,  as 
they  went  slowly  up  the  wide  shallow  steps  together. 

*  What  infatuation  1 ' 

*  Owen  and  that  girl.  I  detest  the  girl,'  said  Mrs.  Owen, — *  an 
artful,  designing  creature.  You  mark  my  words,  John,  she  will 
entrap  Owen  into  marrying  her  yet.' 

*You  think  so?' 

*  I  am  sure  of  it.    Poor  boy  ! ' 

*  But  you  would  not  say  ho  is  a  very  brilliant  match — ' 
suggested  John,  *  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ? ' 

*  If  you  ask  me,  John,  I  have  no  patience  with  Owen.  As 
for  a  brilliant  match,  some  girls  will  marry  anybody,  just  to  be 
married.' 

*  Really '  said  John. 

'  Now,  John,'  said  Mrs.  Owen,  lifting  an  admonitory  linger, 
*you  would  forward  this  undesirable  affair  of  Owen's  with  more 
readiness  than  you  would  help  Mary.  Owen  is  to  have  every- 
thing he  wants,  of  course.  If  he  wishes  it,  I  suppose  you  think 
it  must  be  desirable  ? ' 

*I  should  not  think  of  giving  any  opinion  upon  Owen's 
affairs,'  said  John. 

'It  seems  to  me  it  will  be  your  affair,'  said  Mrs.  Owen. 

*  Wliat  is  he  to  marry  upon  'I ' 

*  I  am  quite  sure,  said  John  sturdily,  *  that  Owen  will  not 
undei-take  any  responsibility  he  cannot  answer  for  himself.' 

*  She  shall  never  come  in  my  house,'  cried  Mrs.  Owen  ;  *  but 
I  forget,  it  is  your  house,  and  your  house  is  at  the  disposal  of 
Owen  or  his  wife.' 

*A  house  I  consider  mine  certainly  would  be.  But  this  is 
your  home.  And,  after  all,'  suggested  John,  *why  not  wait 
until  Owen  has  made  this  fatal  accomplishment  1 ' 

*  You  may  be  amused,  John,'  siiid  Mrs.  Owen  ;  '  and  when  this 
does  happen,  I  suppose  you  will  turn  round  on  me  and  say 
Owen  was  very  lucky  to  get  her?' 

*  Perhaps  I  might  think,'  said  John  in  a  tone  of  reflection, 

*  that  he  had  been  very  plucky  to  get  her.' 

*  Oh,  you  do  not  think  she  was  all  sweetness  and  amiability, 
then?'  asked  Mrs.  Owen,  well  plefised. 

'  I  don't  think  any  tiling,'  said  John,  *  except  that  you  are  all 
angels,  more  or  less.' 


CHAPTER  III 

And  is  this Yarrow  ? 

By  some  fortune  placed  in  the  spring  exhibitions  Antonia,  with 
spirits  much  brightened  too,  as  well  by  a  frequent  dinner  in 
tne  week  as  by  her  work  in  that  frienaly  house,  returned  one 
day  from  the  Kainhams  to  find  at  her  lodging  a  letter  from 
Owen. 

He  was  coming  up  to  London  for  some  work,  the  writing 
that  had  occupieof  him  so  long  at  home  now  finished  with,  and 
all  his  incidental  efforts  at  Dinas  and  Hendra  going  forward 
happily.  Antonia  ran  to  look  at  a  time-table  which  her  land- 
lady had,  found  when  Owen's  train  was  due,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  on  her  way  to  the  station.  Was  slie  in  time  to 
meet  that  train  1  she  asked  when  she  arrived — yes,  in  plenty  of 
time.  She  waited,  and  could  have  spent  the  tedious  interval 
waltzing  round  the  platform,  she  was  so  full  of  joy.  And  here 
was  the  train,  and  Owen  in  a  coat  Antonia  was  certain  Mary 
had  despaired  of  months  ago. 

*  Tony  ! '  he  said,  grasping  her  hand. 

*  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you !  *  she  said,  clasping  her  hands 
round  his  arm.     *  Owen,  I  could  cry  ! ' 

*No,  donV  he  protested;  'I  will  leave  my  worldly  goods 
here  and  take  you  nome.     Is  it  too  far  for  you  to  walk  ?' 

*0h,  I  walked  here,'  said  Antonia;  *but  you  are  hungry, 
Owen.     You  must  ^et  something  to  eat.' 

So  he  got  some  dinner  and  she  had  some  tea,  and  all  the  time 
he  looked  dismayed  at  her  pale  face  while  he  told  her  about 
Hendra  and  gave  her  Mary's  messages,  each  one  of  aflectionato 
reproach  that  Tony  had  so  neglected  lier.  It  was  a  fine  night, 
and  the  walk  was  not  a  long  one  to  either  of  them. 

*  And  why  were  you  so  glad  to  see  meV  asked  Owen  ;  ^does 
not  the  world  go  smoothly  ] ' 

*  No,'  said  Antonia  ;  *  but  never  mind  that  now.' 

*I  am  (juito  willing  to  talk  to  you  only  of  my  affairs,'  said 
Owen,  and  told  her  of  all  his  winter's  work  in  Dinas. 

'John  is  in  Baltimore,'  he  said.  *  Probably  Mary  told  you 
what  a  howling  swell  he  Viajs  twrued  omA.  NN\tVv  \us  macnine.    And 
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it  is  clever  too,  Tony  ;  do  you  think  you  could  understand  if  I 
explain  it  to  you  ? ' 

*  No/  she  said,  *  I  am  quite  sure  I  could  not,  and  if  I  saw  it 
actually  working  I  should  be  utterly  confounded/ 

*That  is  a  pity,'  said  Owen,  *  because  it  is  really  very  clever 
of  the  old  fellow.  But  you  must  take  it  for  granted.  The 
curious  thing  is,  that  he  has  not  only  inventea  the  business, 
but  has  had  the  wit  to  make  a  good  paying  thing  out  of  it. 
The  two  talents  do  not  generally  go  together,  and  the  way 
things  are  managed  one  feels  it  is  rattier  upsetting  the  economy 
of  Nature  when  an  upstart  like  John  turns  out  to  be  his  own 
middleman.  George  Tenterden  does  not  like  it,  I  can  tell 
you.' 

'  How  is  he  ] ' 

^  He  is  going  to  be  married — daughter  of  a  wholesale  poisoner 
in  Sheffield — awfully  rich  people — don't  consume  their  own  smoke 
because  it  comes  cheaper  to  be  fined  now  and  again — no  senti- 
ment about  employer's  liability  either  with  them — workmen  die 
off  through  hiaeous  and  quite  preventible  disease.  But  they 
are  very  pious.  Her  portrait  and  his  are  in  this  week's  Christian 
Spy.  Sirs.  Pnco  showed  it  to  me  on  Monday  in  Dinas,  and  I 
will  sav  George  Tenterden  deserves  better  of  them  than  to  be 
libellea  that  way.  In  the  printed  matter  it  says  he  has  a  manly 
form,  but  you  would  never  guess  it  from  his  likeness  on  the 
front  page  ;  and  she  looks  as  if  she  had  sucked  in  all  the  poison 
of  the  Sheffield  firm  and  it  had  disagreed  with  her  horribly, 
which  it  is  certainly  bound  to  do.  From  what  I  know  of 
George  Tenterden's  real  appearance,  I  hope  she  is  really  more 
human  also  than  she  looks ;  the  printed  matter  eulogises  her 
tremendously,  and  says  he  is  a  Christian  merchant.' 

'  That  is  gratif  ving.  1  daresay '  said  Antonia. 

*  Perhaps  it  is,  said  Owen.  *  Yes,  and  John  has  gone  to  the 
States  with  his  machinery,  and  he  is  buying  out  the  mills  in 
Dinas,  and  then,  Tonv ' 

*  And  then  there  will  be  sundry  undertakings  there,  I  suppose?' 
said  Antonia. 

'Jack  goes  slow,' said  Owen;  *he  is  all  for  educating  your 
workmen.  He  will  only  go  a  step  at  a  time.  And  there  is  a. 
dogged  individualist  strain  in  him.' 

Antonia  had  found  an  unexpected  strain  in  him  herself ;  she 
laughed  nervously,  and  turning  her  head  away  was  glad  it  was 
too  dark  for  Owen  to  see  her. 

Owen  went  thoughtfully  a  little  way,  considering  his  brother's 
ambitions  and  his  convictions  which  were  sometimes  irreconcil- 
able. 

*  And  is  Dilys  still  being  perfectly  educated  ] '  asked  Antonia, 
breaking  her  unlxjarable  train  of  thought. 

*  Yes,  for  she  is  educating  herself.' 

*  Your  system,'  said  Antonia,  *  was  anticipated,  I  befeNvj^Vyj 
the  elder  Mr.  Weller.     But  I  have  \)eciv  s^evw^  ^orov^  n^t^ 
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superior  people  at  Brixton  lately,  and  they  say  Dickens  is 
played  out  and  his  humour  is  quite  stala' 

*  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  them ! '  said  Owen  with  pious 
fervour. 

He  was  leaving  her  now  at  her  own  door,  but  Antonia  came 
down  the  steps  again  and  went  a  little  way  with  him  down  the 
street. 

*  Owen,  what  am  I  to  say  to  you  about  my  father  ? ' 

*  Nothing,  Tony.' 
She  was  silent. 

*I  knew  you  had  something  on  vour  mind,'  said  Owen. 

*  And  I  understand  all,  Owen,  that  you  feel — oh,  indeed  I  do 

— terribly *    She  turned  to  him  with  a  passionate  protest, 

*  But  it  is  not  my  fault.' 

*  No.    It  is  not  your  fault' ;  he  grasped  her  hand. 

*  I  am  always  wondering  if  I  am  not  bound  to  be  wicked  too. 
Is  it  not  all  in  me  ? ' 

'  Maybe,'  he  said  with  a  half  smile  at  her ;  ^  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  let  it  out.  Tony,'  he  drew  her  hand  in 
his  arm,  walking  on  with  her,  *  don't  distress  yourself  about  your 
ancestors.  If  Aiorgan  Vaughan  were  a  few  generations  removed 
from  you,  a  Jud^e  Jeffreys,  a  Wriothesley,  you  would  be  quite 
proud  of  your  historical  descent.  I  am,  myself,  though  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  most  of  the  Owens  at  Hendra  were  simply 
pickpockets,  and  at  least  two  or  three  of  them  unmitigated 
scamps.' 

*  Then  you  would  forgive  me  ? '  said  Antonia. 

*  Bosh.    Be  sincere,  Tony,'  he  replied. 

*"  1  feel  you  must  associate  me  with  it — that  somehow  T  am  to 
blame.' 

*  T  think  you  have  an  entity  of  your  own,'  he  replied. 

*  Why  dia — your  brother — let  rae  be  Mary's  friend  when  he 
knew  ? '  asked  Antonia,  very  low. 

*  lie  has  no  right  to  dictate  to  Mary.' 

*  lie  would  dictate  to  any  one  if  he  wanted  to.  Would  you 
have  let  me  be  Mary's  friend  1' 

*You  are  mighty  analytical,'  said  Owen;  'do  you  want  to 
measure  out  prejudice  to  the  grain  ?  I  should  not  have  seen 
you  then.' 

*  You  had  none  of  you  seen  me,  except  Mary.  Do  you  think 
that  would  make  it  easier  to  want  to  he  just  ?' 

*Why,  no,  Tony,'  said  Owen;  'if  you  ask  me,  I  should  bo 
much  more  influenced  when  I  had  seen  you.' 

She  answered  to  his  little  laugh.    Well !  they  were  friends. 

*  But  do  you  think — other  people— other  people,  you  know, 
would  they  think  like  you  think  ? 

'What  other  people r  asked  Owen. 

'  You  stupid  thing  ! '  she  thought.     '  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  she 
said  aloud  ;  *onIy,  1  wondered  if  one  would,  you  know.' 
'V^ould-  — '" 
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*0h — yes.  Really,  honestly,  let  a  prejudice  go— forgive  one 
— for  so  great  a  wrong.' 

*  But  you  are  not  responsible,  Tony.' 

*  You  are  kind.     You  say  so.' 

*  Mary  does  not  think  so.  Of  course  one  could  not  think  so. 
Let  it  slide,  Tony.' 

Finding  this  to  some  extent  satisfactory  and  to  a  very  greater 
degree  most  unsatisfactory,  and  his  stupidity  altogether  im- 

genetrable,  Antonia  nodded  as  cheerfully  as  she  could,  fitting 
er  key  in  the  door. 
She  sat  up  working  that  night  long,  late,  until  she  was  so 
wearied  she  was  compelled  to  stop:  as  she  worked,  she  still 
sometimes  brushed  her  tears  away,  out  when  the  awful  sleep- 
less night  claimed  her  for  the  long  dragging  hours  of  silent, 
despairing  misery,  she  had  no  more  tears;  sne  could  only  lie 
still,  helpless,  suffering*  she  was  cowed  and  beaten  in  her 
struggle  for  existence  :  sne  had  answered  to  the  spur  of  necessity 
against  her  pleasure-loving  strain  of  indolence,  until  she  had 
made  herself  a  habit  of  working — made  it  her  refuge  from  the 
distressful  wretchedness  she  endured  in  these  dark  moments  of 
depression  which  would  recur.  What  must  be  her  future? 
There  would  come  failing  health,  a  little  wasting  on  upon  charity, 
contributions  levied  from  her  own  acquaintance  delaying— what 
must  be.    Her  future  was  inevitable  pauperism. 

She  was  tortured  with  anxiety,  wondering  if  she  were  doing 
wisely  to  leave  her  prof(?ssion  ;  she  was  retrograding  from  her 
painfully  won  sleight-of-hand  to  less  skilful  work  ;  and  then  the 
oitter  mockery  of  such  a  phrase  as  *  leaving  her  profession ' 
made  her  wince.  What  choice  had  she  ?  With  all  this  misery 
there  was  a  physical  faintness ;  she  lacked  heart  and  she  lacked 
strength  too  for  the  struggle  ;  she  was  capable  of  nothing  but 
endurance— too  numbed  in  the  clutch  of  poverty  upon  her  even 
to  cry  out,  *0  God.  help  me ! '  There  was  no  help ;  there  was  steel 
for  her  prison  walls.  She  had  but  one  comfort,  and  that  was  that 
she  stood  alone  ;  the  thought  of  Miss  Gardiner's  home  revealed 
to  her  a  still  deeper  cruelty  in  life.  To  be  helpless  and  yet  to  be 
burdened  with  others  helpless,  and,  alas !  to  love  them  and  to 
see  them  joyless,  and  know  no  future  for  them  but  descent 
of  step  by  step,  illness,  then  a  swift  glide  down,  down,  always 
down  un^er  the  heel  of  poverty  to  shame  and  degradation. 

Wandering  in  the  Park  with  Owen  upon  Sunday,  she  briefly 
touched  upon  some  points  in  her  experience  since  she  had  left 
Hendra  in  the  autumn.  Owen  listened  thoughtfully,  and  once 
took  out  a  note-book  and  jotted  down  the  prices  paid  her  for  her 
work.  *  For  six  dozen  cards,  fifteen  shillings,  design  included. 
They  supplied  the  cards,  you  all  the  materials.  And  how  long 
hours  did  you  work  for  that  ? ' 

*  What  a  horrid  statistical  person  you  are,'  said  Antonia  ; 
*  that  was  magnificent  pay,  I  can  tell  you.  I  have  been  pra^m^t, 
for  these  people  ever  since.    Abraham  aiid'^«A>[v»xi  ol'^xix^x'^"^^ 
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Row  in  the  City ;  but  they  pay  such  high  wages,  I  am  afraid 
they  must  be  bankrupt  now/ 

*The  average  weekly  wage  of  a  working -woman  is  ten 
shillings/  said  Owen. 

*  I  wish  it  were  mine,'  said  Antonia. 

*  There  is  a  ehastly  nether  margin  to  the  minimum  wage,' 
said  Owen,  'and  above  it  to  about  fourteen  shillings  for  a  dress- 
maker, with  hours  from  half -past  eight  to  eight,  and  perhaps 
nearly  an  hour  off  altogether  in  the  aay  for  meals,  and  no  pay 
for  overtime.  Younger  girls  in  shops  work  seventy -four  hours 
a  week,  and  factory  girls,  sixty-eight.' 

*  Is  that  what  they  work  at  Dinas  ? ' 

*  No.    We  have  a  shorter  hour  day.* 
Antonia  smiled  at  him. 

*You  need  not  conclude  it  is  necessarily  pure  gain,  Tony. 
To  condense  your  eflfort  may  involve  more  strain  than  spread- 
ing it  over  a  longer  tima  I  have  worked  there  at  a  speed 
utterly  fatiguing ;  and  the  girls  cannot  do  it  which  suits  Jack 
— he  would  not  employ  any  women  if  he  could  help  himself. 
Of  course  he  cannot  help  himself  ;  he  must  employ  them  in  their 
hundreds,  and  they  must  come  under  his  general  compulsion  to 
force  up  production.  But  though  he  drives,  and  to  my  kno>v- 
ledge  overdrives,  he  rather  piques  himself  outside  that  in  being 
human,  and  he  has  never  blinded  one  of  the  workers  yet  with 
his  shuttles,  all  the  looms  are  guarded.  You  have  seen  what 
favourable  conditions  he  has  got  for  them,  even  so  handicapped 
as  he  is,  but  unless  you  were  marched  through  the  Compan^s 
mills  by  Bradford,  and  I  would  not  take  you  through  them, 
you  would  have  no  idea  what  a  little  heaven  below  Dinas  is  by 
contrast.  I  wish  girls  could  work  shorter  hours  between  meals 
than  men  ;  I  am  sure  they  get  hungry  sooner.' 

*  Hungry  1  yes,'  said  Antonia.  *  What  do  you  think  of  my 
present  plan  ? 

*  Oh,  you  have  not  asked  my  advice,'  said  Owen. 

*No,  I  have  not,'  said  Antonia  ;  *but  I  will  ask  you  this.  I 
want  to  pay  Miss  laversham  back  her  two  guineiis,  and  to  pay 
my  landlady,  and  to  pay  for  some  picture  frames.  I  must  have 
ten  pounds ;  can  you  ^et  it  for  me  1 ' 

*  Yes,  I  think  so,'  said  Owen. 

*  I  have  some  furniture  left,'  said  Antonia ;  *  but  I  have  a  plan 
about  that,  and  I  do  not  want  to  sell  it  just  now.  What  do 
you  think  of  my  asking  you  for  money,  Owen  1 ' 

*  I  conclude  you  would  sooner  owe  it  to  me  than  to  any  one 
else/  lie  answered. 

*  I  would,'  said  Antonia  ;  '  those  two  guineas  are  nightmares 
to  me.  Well,  now,  I  have  asked  you.  I  thought  of  it  quite 
suddenly  this  morning,  when  I  remembered  he  is  in  America. 
I  don't  care  where  else  you  get  it  from ;  I  know  you  have  no 
money, ^ 

*  Where  else  t '  said  Owen  *, '  ^Vi^  V 
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Antonia  had  spoken  impulsively.  Owen  looked  at  her 
deepeningcolou  r . 

*  Why,  Tony  1 ' 

They  were  sitting  on  a  seat,  and  Antonia  prodded  the  dead 
leaves  underfoot  with  her  umbrella. 

*  John '  began  Owen,  and  broke  off  as  Antonia  turned 

her  head  aside.  *Vou  are  a  perfect  sphinx,  Antonia,'  said  Owen ; 
'  perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  show  me  a  little  day- 
light.' 

*  I  did  not  mean  anything,  of  course,'  said  Antonia. 

*  Then  there  is  nothing  to  cry  about,'  said  Owen. 

'You  are  very  unkind,'  said  Antonia,  choking  down  her 
tears. 

*You  would  have  been  unkind  to  John  if  you  had  meant 
anything,  you  know.'  he  said  -amiably. 

In  spite  of  herselr  two  big  tears  fell. 

Owen  arose  and  put  his  foot  up  on  the  seat,  and  his  hands 
deep  in  his  pockets.  He  felt  quite  suddenly  extremely  dis- 
satisfied. 

'  Do  sit  down  ! '  said  Antonia  irntably. 

He  sat  down. 

*  John  is  rather  a  sphinx  too.'  he  observed  presently. 
Antonia  took  out  her  handkerchief  furtively  and  dried  her 

eyes.  Owen  looked  apprehensively  at  a  nursemaid  and  a  soldier 
strolling  towards  them,  but  they  turned  into  a  side  walk,  and 
he  breathed  again.     He  looked  at  Antonia. 

'  Come,  cheer  up,  Tony.    What  has  John  done  ] ' 

*  Nothing,'  said  Antonia  with  emphasis.  *  It  is  ridiculous  to 
ask  such  a  question.  What  could  he  do  ?  How  could  he  be  in 
any  way  concerned  with  me  ?' 

He  was  silent  a  moment.  *  Then  why  were  you  so  spiteful  ? ' 
he  asked  impulsively,  with  a  regard  so  compelling  that  before 
she  knew  she  had  spoken  she  had  admittea  low,  as  it  were  a 
sacred  confession — 

*  I  have  seen  him.' 

Her  look  trembled  on  liis  and  vanished  as  she  started  up, 
winning  back  in  an  instant  her  self-control. 

*Come,  let  us  walk  on  now,'  she  said.  But  Owen  sat  still 
there,  his  hands  clasped  round  his  knee,  his  head  bent  thought- 
fully. Antonia,  with  her  thoughts  otherwhere,  was  still  vaguely 
conscious  of  something  altered  in  him. 

*  Tony,'  he  said,  and  then  paused  ;  and  presently,  *  I  have 
discovered — I  expect  it  is  the  Isles  of  the  Blest — perhaps  it 
isn't.  I  drifted  on  an  unknown  sea  and  came  suddenly  asnore. 
There  is  treasure  trove ;  cannot  I  hope  for  it  ?  Am  I  not  to 
try  ?  or  has  my  senior  officer  made  his  claim  and  left  to  me  no 
right?  It  is  treasure — surpassing  imagination— too  wonderful 
for  thought. — I  would  give  all  my  life  to  try  to  be  worthy  of 
the  winning ;  I  could  not  be  worthy ' 

She  had  neard  without  heeding  h\rii,\i\it\v^\oc^^\3:v  ^'^^NKt 

z 
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with  an  expression  that  brought  all  her  attention  to  him.  and 
though  she  hardly  knew  what  he  had  said,  she  was  suddenly 
aware  that  there  was  a  ring  in  his  tone  that  made  her  heart 
beat  quickly.  She  held  out  her  hand.  *  Owen/  she  said,  with 
almost  a  little  crv  to  him,  *the  world  goes  all  to  pieces  here 
around  me.    Don  t  you  fail  me ! ' 

He  waited  a  moment;  then  took  her  hand  in  his  strong 
clasp.  *No,  Tony.'  he  said  very  quietly,  *I  will  not  fail  you. 
Let  us  go  on  then. 

They  walked  on  side  by  side. 

An  tenia  was  bitterly  regretting  the  thoughtless  impulse  that 
had  taken  her  to  meet  him  at  the  station  ;  hot  and  ashamed, 
she  was  savagely  angry  with  herself.  Why  had  she  not  known 
that  one  cannot  be  natural? — that  friendship  is  impossible. 
Why  had  she  forgotten  that  she- was  a  woman  and  he  was  a 
man?  and  oh,  why  had  she  told  him  of  her  struggle  to  get 
bread?  She  knew  the  depth  of  pity,  the  tenderness,  the 
sympathy  that  possessed  him  for  tne  suffering  of  any  living 
creature ;  how  ardent  a  champion  he  was  against  injustice ! 
how  beautiful  his  chivalry !  *My  very  perfect  gentle  knight,'  she 
thought,  with  a  little  wistful  look  at  hiin.  *  Of  course  you  were 
sorry  for  me,  and  I  ought  not  to  have  told  you.'  In  the  midst 
of  her  annoyance  and  her  distress  she  smiled.  Dear  Owen ! 
he  really  could  not  marry  every  girl  who  earned  insuflicient 
wages,  and  did  not  get  enough  to  eat.  She  laughed,  and  with 
a  mischievous  glance  said,  *  Do  you  think  every  man  ought  to 
have  three  and  a  half  wives  ?  or  is  it  live  and  a  half  wives  ?  I 
never  remember  statistics  myself.' 

*  So  far  from  it,  that  we  are  probably  all  placed  at  our  present 
disadvantage  largely  because  the  question  has  been  considered 
a  monetary  one  for  so  many  centuries.' 

Indeed,  Antonia  remembered  that  Owen  had  once  protested 
against  matrimony  as  a  profession  ;  she  was  not  sure  what  he 
had  said  to  her  a  little  wiiile  since  ;  she  had  not  been  listening 
to  him;  it  was  his  look.  But  no,  she  would  not  believe  he 
liked  her — like  that — that  she  must  give  up  her  friend.  She 
w«fe  angry  with  him  ;  how  stupid  iie  must  be !  Yet,  now 
he  spoke  like  himself ;  surely  he  had  meant  nothing.  She 
was  stupid,  not  ho  ;  it  was  very  uncomfortable !  She  looked 
at  him  again,  and  he  met  her  look  with  his  kind  smile  at  her. 

*  Well  1 '  he  asked,  ^vhat  is  it,  Tony  ? '       _ 

His  cheerful  serenity  restored  all  her  spirit ;  she  smiled  too 
with  a  greut  relief ;  he  was  just  Owen  hnnself ;  of  course  he 
was  !  And  there  was  no  one  in  the  world  she  liked  so  much,  so 
she  rushed  heroically  into  explanation.  'I  saw  your  brother 
just  before  Christmas  when  he  happened  to  be  in  town,  and  he 
told  me  then  his  invention  was  a  great  success,  which,  of  course, 
is  very  nice,  isn't  it  ?  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  it.  I  cannot  think 
how  it  somehow — didn't  seem  to  occur  to  me  to  mention  it — 
before — that  I  happened  ^ust  to  \m\^  seen  him  in— in  a  casual 
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sort  of  way,  you  know ;  one  does  knock  up  against  people — the 
world  is  so  small,  isn't  it  ?  * 

*Yes/  Owen  agreed,  *and  only  a  stage;  and  we  are — merely 
players.' 

Antonia  looked  sharply  at  him,  but  determined  not  to 
translate  a  trace  of  scepticism,  which  she  perceived  in  him. 
'  Well,  I  have  been  fretting  and  fuming  over  my  part  to  you, 
haven't  I  ? '  she  said  cheerfully,  *  but  you  must  not  think  1  am 
going  to  go  on  being  so  extra  sorry  for  myself.  I  know  I  am 
only  one  of  hundreds  in  the  three  and  a  half  or  the  five  and  a 
half ;  and  Owen,  I  suppose  it  was  because  I  was  so  pleased  to 
see  you.  You  are  the  dearest  friend  I  have  ;  can't  I  say  that  1 ' 
asked  Antonia  with  reckless  disregard  of  all  *  foolishness,'  and 
in  fervent  protest  against  all  *  stupidity.' 

*  Say  it  by  all  means,  Tony,  if  it  pleases  you,'  said  Owen.  *  I 
have  no  objection.' 

^  He  is  a  dear,  a  dear,  a  dear ! '  said  Antonia  to  her  own  self. 
*  Well,  I  really  was  so  pleased  to  see  you,  that  I  think  I  have 
felt  a  sort  of  reaction,  and  so  I  have  been  such  an  uncomfortable 
lachrymose  companion  for  you.  But  I  will  not  be  so  again, 
ever.' 

'  Do  not  apologise,  Tony,'  said  Owen  drily ;  *  you  have  not 
been  uninteresting.' 

*  I  am  geocentnc,'  said  Antonia.  *  I  get  glimpses  sometimes, 
and  I  try  to  penetrate  farther  for  a  view,  to  see  the  real 
relations  of  things ;  but  I  always  come  back  to  the  earth  again, 
and  with  such  a  fiop  1 ' 

Owen,  who  had  been  looking  a  little  absently,  also  came  back 
to  earth  again  and  laughed  with  her.  When  he  had  left  her  at 
her  door,  and  was  walking  eastward,  he  stopped  in  a  quiet 
street  to  tiike  his  hat  oflf,  and  put  his  hand  up  to  his  forehead 
in  the  little  trick  of  manner  that  he  had.  Where  the  street 
adjoined  the  highroad  a  too  convivial  'Arry  was  being  uncere- 
moniously ejected  from  a  public -house.  Owen  watched  the 
proceedings  with  great  interest. 

*  Poor  chap,'  he  thought ;  *  I  have  been  very  near  intoxication 
myself  to-day,  and  he's  gone  under.' 

He  put  his  hat  on,  and  walked  forward  thoughtfully. 

*  He  ought  to  sign  the  pledge,'  he  considered ;  *  and  so  must 
I.    It  appeals  to  one  differently — the  great  renunciation.' 

He  was  going  to  call  on  some  foreign  gentlemen  of  politics — 
something  anarchical.  They  lived  in  Drury  Lane.  He  turned 
his  steps  that  way,  and  as  he  went,  whistl^  softly  to  liimself, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  expression  too,  *  God  save  the  Queen.' 


CHAPTER  rV 

Princes  and  counties ! 

Antonia's  difficulties  were  further  complicated  by  Ellen 
Vaughan's  arrival,  and  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  other 
situation  for  her  than  one  through  Mr.  Fairer's  interest  in  a 
restaurant,  where,  commencing  with  a  salary  of  six  shillings 
a  week,  she  might  aspire,  in  the  course  of  time  and  promotion 
for  industry  and  good  conduct,  to  a  final  income  of  eleven 
shillings. 

Antonia  strongly  recommended  her  to  attend  punctually  at 
Gospel  meetings. 

*  You  will  be  very  much  more  likely  to  get  on  in  this  world, 
and  have  the  satisfaction  of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
as  it  goes  without  saving,  how  much  to  your  advantage  it 
will  be  in  the  next.  ^Naturally,'  she  admonished  Ellen,  *you 
will  not  expect  a  reserved  seat  in  the  heavenly  kingdom ; 
perhaps  you  will  give  out  the  hymn-books,  or  you  may  get  a 
second-hand  harp  to  sing  your  praises  to.' 

The  painful  enorts  poor  Ellen  made  in  the  late  night  hours 
to  improve  herself  by  studj  of  bookkeeping,  when  not  inter- 
rupted by  sleep,  were  sometimes  broken  in  upon  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  various  lodgings  Antonia  viewed,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
one  unfurnished  room  at  a  practicable  rent  and  not  too  far  from 
Ellen's  restaurant.  She  had  received  a  most  indignant  letter 
from  Miss  Faversham,  called  uT)on  for  evidence  in  the  case  of 
Smith  and  Mrs.  Penrose.  *  If  I  had  not  retired,'  Miss  Favers- 
ham said,  *  it  might  have  been  the  ruin  of  my  establishment ; 
and,  as  it  is,  I  am  overcome  with  the  annoyance,  the  scandal, 
the  horrid  publicity  of  the  whole  thing.  I  to  be  dragged  into 
a  court  of  law  to  give  evidence  !  The  thing  is  intolerable  and 
most  disgraceful.  I  am  surprised  and  shocked  that,  after  all 
my  kindness  to  you,  this  is  my  return.' 

Antonia  felt  the  thing  to  he  illogical,  but  she  was  very  sorry 
too.  When  she  took  her  two  guineas  back  she  had  to  listen  for  a 
long  time  to  Miss  Faversham^  objurgations,  but  the  first  horror 
of  being  in  any  distant  way  ctmnected  with  a  *  police  case' 
'  aving  a  little  worn  off,  tViete  vja&  in  her  now  some  disposition 
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to  make  capital  to  her  own  importance  of  her  extraordinary 
experience.  And  so  Miss  Faversham  detailed  all  her  doings 
and  her  sayings,  her  feelings  and  her  tremors,  and  spoke  of 
writs  and  warrants,  oaths  and  attestations,  law  and  lawyers, 
not  altogether  secretly  ill-pleased  at  such  a  sensation  in  her 
Quiet  life;  and,  indeed,  concluded  with  the  observation  that, 
cfreadful  as  it  all  was,  there  was  no  denying  that  one  of 
the  solicitors  she  had  seen  was  an  exceedingly  gentlemanly 
person. 

*  I  have  been  wondering,'  said  Antonia,  *  and  it  distresses  me 
very  much,  what  is  to  become  of  Mrs.  Penrose  if  they  take  all 
her  money  away  from  her  ?' 

She  was  relieved  to  hear  from  Miss  Faversham  that  Mrs. 
Penrose  had  made  some  legitimate  savings  of  her  own,  quite 
independently  of  her  ill-gotten  gains. 

Antonia  repaid  Miss  Faversnam's  loan,  and  telling  her  of 
her  failure  in  the  fan-painting  profession,  declared  her  intention 
of  seeking  office  as  a  housemaid.  But  Miss  Faversham  kept 
recurring  to  her  late  experiences — to  Smith  and  Mrs.  Penrose. 

'  Certainly,  I  hardly  see  how  one  could  recommend  you  anv- 
where,'  she  said,  *  with  such  deplorable  antecedents.  I  would 
not  say  anything  unkind  to   you,  Antonia,  but  really  you 

cannot  expect   people  to There  is   really  no   knowing 

what  your  name  is  even.  Did  you  know  the  man  Smith  was 
married  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

*  It  is  much  the  best  thing  you  can  do  yourself,'  counselled 
Miss  Faversham.  *  Surely  a  girl  of  your — h'm — appearance, 
could  get  an  otFer  from  some  one  1 ' 

Antonia  shook  her  head. 

*  Certainly,  you  have  gone  otF  very  much  of  late — gone  oft 
veiy  much,  said  Miss  Faversham  with  delightful  candour. 
*  And  young  men  don't  marry  unless  a  girl  has  money.' 

*I  wish  they  did  not,'  said  Antonia,  thinking  of  Miss 
Gardiner's  home ;  *  it  would  be  much  better  for  every  one  if 
they  did  not' 

*  But  a  housemaid ! '  said  Miss  Faversham  ;  *  it  is  preposterous 
with  your  abilities  and  education.  Besides,  you  are  quite  un- 
trained ;  who  would  employ  you  ?' 

*  I  am  not  untrained,  said  Antonia.  *  The  dearest,  kindest 
soul  you  can  imagine  lets  me  go  every  day  to  her  house  and 
learn  how  to  clean  the  silver,  and  black-lead  the  grates,  and 
jx)lish  the  furniture,  and  do  all  sorts  of  things.  You  want  to 
go  deep  in  the  mire  before  you  know  how  many  good  people 
tliere  are  who  will  stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to  you,  and  eive 
you  a  pull  ashore.  My  landlady  is  a  middle-aged  angel  of 
goodness.  She  has  given  me  many  a  cup  of  tea,  and  all  my 
dinner  on  Christmas  Day,  and  sold  things  for  me,  and  pawned 
things  for  me^  and  waited  for  her  rent ;  I  could  never  t^W  ^o^k 
how  kind  she  is.' 
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*  Well,  well/  said  Miss  Faversham ;  '  but  you  must  go  as  a 
companion  or  lady-help,  Antonia,  not  as  a  housemaid/ 

*  Ladies  do  not  get  paid,  and  housemaids  do,'  said  Antonia ; 
'  and  I  must  make  a  large  sum  of  money.  I  have  got  to  get  ten 
pounds  somehow/ 

Miss  Faversham  paid  no  attention,  for  she  was  considering. 

*  I  have  a  young  married  friend,'  she  said,  *  who  was  foolish 
enough  to  advertise  for  a  lady-help.  The  next  day  both  her 
sitting-rooms  and  the  hall  were  choked  full  of  lady-helps  and 
the  road  impassable  for  them.  She  was  quite  upset,  and  her 
husband  was  annoyed.    I  will  recommend  you  for  the  position.' 

*  But  I  must  be  paid,'  said  Antonia;  *  I  cannot  go  unless  I 
am  paid.    I  must  earn  money.    I  must  have  ten  pounds.' 

'  I  daresay  she  will  give  you  ten  pounds  a  vear  on  my  recom- 
mendation,' said  Miss  Faversham,  and  sat  down  forthwith  to 
write  a  letter  of  introduction. 

Antonia  distractedly  made  a  mental  review  of  her  wardrobe, 
which  was  much  diminished,  her  landlady  havinggood-naturedly 
superintended  its  removal  to  another  sphere.  Twelve  months  ! 
No.  she  could  not  do  it ;  boots  alone,  so  inevitable  boots  !  would 
foroid  it.  She  must  wait  a  whole  year  to  pay  Owen  back  and 
bootless  into  the  bargain.  Yet  how  could  she  olf'end  Miss 
Faversham  by  refusing  the  place?  and  a  safe  shelter,  and  a 
dinner  every  day,  and  she  could  go  on  training  for  a  house- 
maid's place,  get  a  *  character '  to  another  situation  and  higher 
wages  ;  what  ix)ssibilities  were  here  !  She  remembered  her  one 
pupil,  who  would  certainly  pay  her.  for  she  belonged  to  punctual 
people.  Rapidly  she  made  her  calculation — straw  hat,  ribbon, 
boots. 

*  There  is  the  letter,'  said  Miss  Faversham.  *  You  are  suro  to 
get  the  place,  and  you  will  find  them  very  nice  people.  The 
only  drawback  is  your  needlework.     But  I  have  said  you  are 


willing  to  learn.' 

*  Willing,  I  should  think 


so,'  said  Antonia  ;  *  it  is  bread  and 
butter  I  want.' 

Miss  Faversham  was  a  true  prophet. 

Although  An  tenia's  needlework  was  most  unsatisfactory, 
Mrs.  Coney  had  endured  such  discomfort  in  interviewing  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  lady-helps  that  she  gladly  took  Antonia 
for  the  mere  relief  of  saying  she  had  engaged  some  one.  '  And 
our  general  servant  is  a  very  good  needlewoman,'  she  said. 

*  xhen,  if  she  can  do  the  needlework,  I  could  make  it  up  in 
other  ways  to  her,'  said  Antonia.  *  I  can  black  the  grates.  I 
assure  you,'  she  insisted  to  Mrs.  Coney.  *  I  black  grates  to  per- 
fection. Mrs.  Rainham,  the  lady  I  have  been  working  for,  will 
tell  you  so.' 

*  Oh,  Miss  Faversham's  recommendation  is  ciuite  sufficient,' 
said  Mrs.  Coney,  who  was  a  little  puzzled  altogether  with 
Antonia. 

Staying  a  day  or  two  in  "London  on\v\s  xctwrrv  from  America, 
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Jolin  demanded  particulars,  when  Owen  suggested  he  should 
make  a  present  to  him.  *Tony  has  a  picture  of  the  bridge 
below  Hendra,  which  I  think  you  might  buy.  It  is  in  the 
Suffolk  Street  show.  I  have  nothing  to  do  until  twelve ;  sup- 
pose vou  come  and  look  at  it.' 

John  went  docilely.  *  Don't  you  think/  said  Owen,  *you 
might  give  her  a  commission  for  a  series  of  thin^  and  hang 
them  up  in  the  club  at  Dinas  ?  And  why  shoula  not  George 
Tenterden  buy  something?  And  why  should  you  not  get  some 
other  fellows  to  do  so  T 

*  You  can  give  her  a  commission,  if  she  will  take  it,'  said 
John. 

^Take  it!'  said  Owen;  *she  only  gets  a  dinner  now  and 
again.    I  am  sure  she  lives  on  tea  and  bread  and  butter.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  1 '  said  John,  standing  still  suddenly. 

*  There  is  nothing  uncommon  in  the  case,'  said  Owen;  *to 
such  ethereal  creatures  as  women  tea  and  bread  and  butter 
make  sufficiently  substantial  substitutes  for  nectar  and  am- 
brosia, don't  they  ?  You  give  a  square  meal  to  any  collection 
of  work-girls  ana  you  will  find  they  cannot  eat  it ;  they  are  so 
used  to  fasting  on  scraps  and  tea.' 

*  But  she,  Owen,  why  1 ' 

*  She  fasts  on  scraps  and  tea  ?  of  course  she  does,'  said  Owen, 
*and  very  few  scraps,  I  guess.  Mutton  chops,  though  a  really 
sound  investment,  have  an  initial  cost  alarming  to  the  feminine 
mind,  and  if  Tony  has  more  sense  than  that,  she  has  not  means 
for  the  initial  cost,  so  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  She  is 
living  on  the  most  expensive  system  possible — all  waste  and  no 
repair.  But  there  is  nothing  uncommon  in  it.'  Owen  looked 
up  the  Strand  and  at  the  group  of  di'aggled  flower-girls  by  the 
comer  of  Villiers  Street.  *  You  can  give  Tony  a  commission,' 
he  said  ;  'or  buy  up  that  girl's  stock  tnere.  They  are  only  units 
in  the  general  waste.    God ! '  under  his  breath,  *  the  waste  of  it ! ' 

John  called  a  hansom  and  scrambling  in  bade  the  man 
look  sharp,  cursing  a  degraded  male  animal  that  ran  officiously 
forward  —  an  animal  with  contour  and  imperfect  speech 
asserting  that  he  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  man. 

*That  is  a  waste,'  said  Owen,  laughing,  and  if  he  meant  their 
transit  to  Suffolk  Street,  certainly  it  was  speedily  accomplished. 
But  John  would  have  found  flashes  of  electricity  lagging. 
*Thi8  unit  that  concerns  you  is  going  to  work  as  a  lady-nelp. 
Nondescript  kind  of  business  apparently.  She  eoes  in  a  fort- 
night's time,  and  she  will  command  food  and  shelter  anjr  way. 
And  if  you  give  her  a  commission  she  will  find  some  time,  I 
daresay,  to  carry  it  out,  and  hope  for  the  future  into  the 
bargain.' . 

*She  won't  t^ike  it  —  but  one  can  manage,'  said  John,  stay- 
ing in  one  of  the  rooms  to  effect  his  purchase,  while  Owen 
went  on  and  found  An  tenia  making  a  sketch  of  Ixev  y^^sXn^x^ 
for  one  of  the  illustrated  papers. 
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*  You  here ! '  she  exclauned,  and  listened  to  his  talk  of 
delegates  and  unions  and  his  journey  with  John  to-night  to 
Li^ge.  Then  she  showed  him  her  sketch.  *They  wrote  to 
ask  for  it.     Is  it  not  splendid  ?    Now  if  some  one  would  buy 

*  I  should  like  to  buy  it,'  said  Owen. 

*  Oh,  do  you  really  like  it  ?  Why  did  you  not  say  so  ?  Are 
there  any  other  Welsh  sketches  you   likeT  asked   Antonia. 

*  You  must  come  and  choose  them,  Owen,  and  you  shall  make 
payment  of  price  for  the  frames  if  you  want  them  framed.' 

John  entering  close  by  them  heard  this,  and  she  looking  up 
saw  him.  He  raised  his  hat  and  gazed  in  profound  contempla- 
tion at  a  work  of  art  on  an  adioining  wall. 

*I  have  finished  my  sketch,  said  Antonia ;  *  good-bye.' 

*  We  will  come  with  you,'  said  Owen. 

Somehow  they  wandered  out  together  into  the  Haymarket, 
Antonia  askingOwen  desperately  for  information  about  labour 
in  Belgium.  Without  having  spoken  to  her  at  all  or  touched 
her  hand,  John  called  a  hansom,  and  as  he  whirled  away  saw 
her  put  her  hand  on  Owen's  arm. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  Tony  ?'  Owen  asked,  looking  at  her. 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  Antonia. 

He  took  her  sketch-book  aad  pencils,  and  presently  she 
found  herself  indoors  somewhere,  sitting  at  a  table  with  Owen 
who  brought  her  wine  and  soup. 

*We  may  as  well  have  our  lunch  here,  you  know,'  he  said. 

*  Have  you  been  to  the  Ilainhams  lately  T 

*  No,  I  have  been  painting,'  said  Antonia. 

'I  knew  you  had,'  thought  Owen  with  a  keen  glance  at  her. 

Antonia  revived  a  little.  *  And  both  my  ventures  are  turned 
out  of  the  Academy.  But  I  don't  care.  Isn't  it  odd  1  I  really 
don't  care ! ' 

*  Have  you  got  the  form  ?  Then  I  will  go  and  fetch  them  for 
you,'  said  Owen  •  *and  you  will  get  an  omnibus  and  go  home. 
Vou  have  heard  irom  Mary  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes,  I  forgot,'  said  Antonia ;  *  she  is  coming  to  town,  and 
intimates  her  intention  of  staying  with  me,  ana  her  letter  is 
full  of  mystery.' 

*  Unfortunately  she  does  not  come  until  to-morrow;  so  I 
shall  miss  her,'  said  Owen.     *  Jack  and  I  must  go  to-night.' 

*  I  shall  meet  her  at  the  station,'  said  Antonia.  'I  always 
noticed  the  way  Mary  expected  to  be  arranged  for  and  looked 
after.  I  used  to  think  her  brothers  must  be  nice  boys.  It  was 
so  pretty.' 

*  TliJiTik  you,  Tony.  I  am  nice ;  and  you,  I  suppose,  are  a 
savage.     There  is  your  omnibus.' 

*  Surely,'  he  thought  to  himself,  prowling  in  the  caverns  at  the 
back  of  liurlington  House,  where  he  waited  for  her  pictures,  *  it 
would  only  be  exchange  of  poverty  in  her  own  dependence  to 

a  dependence  upon  him— a  de\)eudeuce  w^cnw  biiu  1  To  work  for 
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Tony ! — Well,  now,  to  consider  things  coolly ;  that  was  the 
point.  Suppose  he  said — hut  he  could  not  speak.  Yet  what 
would  she  be  giving  up  1  If  there  were  any  sacrifice  on  her 
part,  of  course  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  ;  but  as  things 
were,  she  would  gain  by  the  uniting  oi  their  fortunes.  Then 
why  was  it  out  of  the  question]  Why  must  he  feel  it  was 
entirely  out  of  the  question  ? 

*  The  martyr's  cross  without  the  martyr's  cause, 
The  grief,  the  wrong,  without  the  self- applause. 

That  would  be  his  marriage  settlement  on  her.  Yet  how  she 
tempted  him !  Would  she  not  take  his  cause  ?  Yes,  a  whole-hearted 
proselyte ;  and  probably  take  him  for  the  sake  of  the  cause — which 
ne  would  not  altogether  desire.  Then  what  was  it  he  did  desire  ? 
To  m^e  a  beastly  selfish  ass  of  himself ;  that  was  clear.  And 
she  did  not  care  twopence  for  him  either,  that  was  clear ;  but 
— but  she  might  be  wooed  to  care.  There  was  potentiality,  all 
loveliness,  all  harmony,  all  unison  with  the  very  heart-beat  of 
the  great  globe  itself,  all  understanding  of  the  mainspring  of 
creation,  of  the  existence  of  the  circling  spheres,  of  life,  of  the 
infinite — Antonia,  in  fact,  Antonia,  and  nothing  to  check  him, 
but  her  own  appeal,  and  his  word  that  he  woula  not  fail  her.' 

Ellen  Vaugnan  arose  at  a  portentous  hour  the  next  morning, 
that  she  might  journey  out  to  the  Eainhams  before  she  went 
to  her  work.  Tne  good  doctor  allayed  her  fears  for  Antonia 
but  gave  her  little  comfort ;  doctors  do  not  give  comfort  with 
Barmecide  prescriptions  of  impossible  nourishments. 

Ellen  shed  many  furtive  tears  in  her  restaurant  that  day ; 
wine  and  beef  tea !  Good  food  and  a  little  cheerfulness ! 
What  were  these  sayings  1  '  Takes  life  too  seriously,'  said  the 
doctor.  With  an  ultimate  income  of  eleven  shillings  a  week, 
life  seemed  serious  too  to  Ellen  Vaughan. 

Dr.  Rainham  sent  Kitty  with  a  bottle  of  very  superior  wine 
to  Antonia,  and  a  mandate  to  come  and  see  him  the  next  day. 
But  instead  of  being  depressed  and  unwell,  Antonia  was  in  the 
wildest  spirits. 

*  Something  so  wonderful  has  happened,'  she  said,  *that  vou 
never  would  oelieve  it,  Kitty.'  Ana  spreading  out  live  nve- 
pound  notes  before  her.    *  There,  look  at  that ! '  she  cried. 

After  Ellen  had  left  in  the  morning,  the  first  post  brought 
Antonia  a  letter  from  a  *  Fine  Art  Agent,'  who  desired  her  to 
submit  any  small  sketches  she  might  have  by  her  for  his  con- 
sideration. Forthwith,  staggering  under  the  weight  of  a  port- 
folio to  the  given  address,  Antonia  was  received  by  a  polite 
man,  who  eyed  her  with,  she  felt,  the  greatest  interest.  He 
was  quite  ready  to  buy  her  work,  and  betrayed  some  surprise 
at  finding  it  so  good.  Altogether,  Antonia  thought  there  was 
something  inexplicable  in  nim,  but  his  twenty -five  pounds 
were  emmently  satisfactory.  To  her  eager  questio\vMN%^  Vsr^ 
said  he  had  seen  some  of  her  work  in  t\ve  diSeteoXi  e*^x^^^KA^^»^ 
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and  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  stress  of  business,  bade  her  good 
morning. 

*Then  now,'  said  Kitty,  *you  will  just  be  able  to  do  what 
papa  wants  for  you  ;  take  a  holiday.' 

A  holiday  !  Oh  no ;  nor  woulcT  she  agree  to  any  such  ex- 
penditure, even  upon  Dr.  Rainham's  cogent  argument,  that 
she  was  losing  all  her  pretty  looks. 

*  And  papa  says,  it  is  a  duty  a  girl  owes  to  the  Creator,  to 
be  as  prettv  and  bright  as  possible.  I  have  been  telling  him  I 
could  not  be  bright  and  pretty  any  longer,  unless  he  let  me 
go  to  Dinant  or  somewhere,  to  sketch  for  a  week  or  two. 
And  he  is  beginning  to  give  in.  He  said  this  morning  I  had 
better  ask  you  to  come  with  me ;  somewhere  in  Surrey  perhaps. 
It  is  so  pretty  in  Surrey,  and  you  are  to  leave  your  paint-box 
at  home. 

*  Kitty,  you  are  all  dears;  but  I  could  not.  I  must  settle 
Ellen  Vaughan,  for  one  thing.' 

*  Poor  Ellen  came  this  morning,  and  so  sad  about  you  ;  but 
papa  said  you  only  want  a  little  change  and  roast  mutton. 
And  you  are  not  to  turn  up  your  nose  at  this  wine,  because 
it  is  something  quite  sux>erior— too  good  for  girls,  he  said; 
but  nevertheless  you  are  to  have  it.  And  you  are  to  come 
and  see  him  to-morrow.  And  he  has  no  jmtience  with  young 
people  who  think  they  can  manage  the  universe  on  entirely 
new  lines  nowadays.' 

*  This  is  a  dark  saying,  Kitty.' 

*  Yes ;  and  the  most  dismal  prophecies,'  said  Kitty,  *  that  a 
nice  muddle  we  shall  all  make  of  it.  They  arc  all  a  little 
dismal  at  home ;  Willy's  engaged.' 

'  Your  brother  in  India  1  Well,  but  you  must  be  used  to  that 
by  this  time.    It  is  chronic,  isn't  it  ? ' 

*This  is  the  third  time  we  have  been  asked  for  our  blessing,* 
said  Kitty.  *  I  don't  know  how  often  he  has  been  engaged,  and 
hasn't  told  us.' 

*  Wiat  is  she  like,  Kitty  r 

*  He  says  she  is  beautiful.' 

*  Well,  that  is  very  nice,'  said  Antonia  encouragingly. 

*  And  she  is  good. 

*  Come  !    That  is  still  nicer,'  said  Antonia. 

*  And  she  thinks  nothing  of  riding  elephant^.' 

*  Oh  ! '  said  Antonia,  a  little  nonplussed  at  this  accomplish- 
ment. *Well,  Kitty,  I  daresay  that  is  very  nice,  too,  you 
know.' 

But  Kitty  looked  dubiously  in  spite  of  iVntonia's  cheerful- 
ness. *  I  am  sure  Willy  cannot  atlbrd  to  keep  elephants  on  his 
salary,'  she  said. 

*  I  suppose  they  do  eat  heaps,'  Antonia  conceded. 

*  Cook  asked  nie  if  my  brother  in  India  were  black,'  said  Kittv. 
*o  jou  suppose  she  thinks  people  turn  black  out  there  ?     Willy 

'     specially  to  ask  me  t<>  -wty^^i  Vi  ^cmwix.    Her  name  is 
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Rosina ;  but  how  can  I,  Tony  ?  By  the  time  Rosina  got  the 
letter,  it  might  not  be  Rosina  at  all ;  it  might  l)e  Evangeline, 
or  Madeline,  or  somebody  else.  Willy  ought  to  have  a  printea 
form  and  just  fill  in  the  name.  And  you  know,  Tony,  how  can 
she  be  nice  if  she  likes  Willy  ?  Of  course,  I  am  very  fond  of 
Willy ;  but  I  can't  think  how  any  one  could  want  to  marry 
him.    He  is  such  a  nuisance.' 

*  Perhaps,  if  one  knew  a  man  as  well  as  his  people  at  home 

know  him '  said  Antonia,  and  paused  before  tnat  field  of 

speculation. 

'  Of  course,  he's  a  nice  old  thing,'  said  Kitty ;  *  but  to  many 
Willy  !  There  has  always  been  some  bother  about  him.  If  it 
isn't  that  he  is  engaged,  then  it  is  money,  and  we  all  have  to 
help  him  out.' 

When  Kitty  had  gone  Antonia  flew  upstairs  to  put  two  of 
her  not<\s  in  a  letter  to  Owen  and  send  them  back  to  him ;  and 
then  in  the  evening  she  went  to  meet  Mary  Tenterden,  rejoicing 
that  now  Mary  ne^  not  see  the  utter  nakedness  of  the  land.  A 
f(»w  words  aside  explained  the  astounding  recklessness  of  eggs 
and  cocoa,  when  Ellen  came  home  late,  and  to  her  the  long 
dn^ary  day  closed  in  festal  brightness,  as  Antonia,  all  smiles 
and  gay  gossip,  and  the  placid  little  Mary  included  her  at  every 
jx>int  in  their  blithe  chatter,  with  pleasant  friendliness  and 
Kindest  courtesy. 

Of  course,  it  was  when  Antonia  and  Mary  talked  all  through 
the  watches  of  the  night,  that  the  burden  of  Mary's  speech, 
and  her  recurring  subject  was  Arthur,  and  yet  Arthur,  that 
Antonia  looked  again  at  Mary's  ring,  and  let  a  tear  fall  on  the 
pretty  hand  she  kissed  so  tenderly. 

*  Now,  Tony,  you  scolded  me  hlecause  I  cried  when  you  were 
going  to  marry  George  Tenterden  ! ' 

*f  am  not  crying.  I  am  so  glad.  I  am  so  happy,  Mary, 
dear.' 

*  We  shall  not  be  married  for  ever  so  long — years  and  years 
jKjrhaps,'  said  Mary  ;  *  but  Arthur  does  not  mind  much,  and  I 
do  not  mind.  The  great  thing  is,  it  is  getting  to  be  quite 
recognised  by  his  people.' 

*  Oh,  his  people  ! '  cried  Antonia  indignantly. 

*I  think  Sir  Harvey  would  like  to  be  kind  to  us  if  Lady 
Williams  would  let  him.  But  she  won't.  But  never  mind,' 
said  Mary ;  *  we  can  wait.  And.  Tony,  there  was  not  a  word 
true  of  Plymouth ;  not  one.  Tne  Aamiral  only  has  one  un- 
married daughter,  and  she  is  forty -seven,  and  very  High 
Church.' 

*  I  cannot  see  that  ritualism  is  necessarily  a  lawful  imixxli- 
ment,'  said  Antonia;  *but  I  was  always  sure  the  whole  affair 
was  a  fiction  of  that  horrid  woman's.  And  how  was  it  recog- 
nised by  your  i)eoi)le  ? ' 

*I  think  grancimama  know  all  the  time,'  said  M?^ic^  \  '  ^c^x^.^ 
I  fancy  she  must  have  told  Jo\m.    ArWwxT  eo^Tcv^  Vowv^  Vxvsca. 
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Plymouth  when  he  knew  John  was  at  Dinas  again ;  and  he  had 
a  oreadf  ul  quarrel  A^dth  Lady  Williams  and  came  straight  off 
to  Hendra  tne  next  morning,  and  walked  in  at  breakfast-time, 
and  he  had  my  ring  in  his  pocket.  I  am  so  glad  you  like  it.  * 
He  shook  hanos  with  grandmama  and  John,  and  then  he.  came 
and  sat  down  by  me,  and  put  my  ring  oil  and  looked  at  John 
and  said,  "  I  don't  know  if  you  have  heard,  but  Mary  and  I  are 
engaged."  And  John  said,  Oh,  really."  And  Arthur  said,  **  Of 
course,  if  you  don't  mind,"  as  a  sort  of  afterthought.     And 

th 


then  John  b^an  to  laugh,  and  that  was  all.  But  I  think  John 
likes  him,  and  I  used  to  be  afraid  perhaps  he  would  not ;  and 
I  never  could  be  quite  happy  if  he  aid  not.' 

*  And  now  you  are  quite  happy  ? ' 

*  It  is  wonderful,'  said  Mary ;  *  we  went  out  to  look  at  the 
pigs,  and  there  was  Arthur  on  one  side  and  John  on  the  other, 
and  I  had  an  arm  of  each  of  them.' 

*  The  pigs,  Mary  ? ' 

*Who  cared  about  the  pigs,'  returned  Mary,  ^unless  John 
did  ?  He  was  ever  so  late  going  to  Dinas  that  morning,  but  it 
wasn't  pigs.  Arthur  went  with  him.  And  I  stood  at  wie  gate 
and  waved  my  hand  to  them.  And  I  went  up  to  meet  John  on 
the  hill  road  in  the  evening.    And  he  was  so  nice,  Tony.' 

Antonia  put  her  head  down  on  Mary's  shoulder. 

'  You  are  such  a  dear,  Tony,'  said  Mary  through  her  tears. 
*You  are  so  sympathetic.  Well,  John  was  a  dear.  He  got 
down  and  walked  oyhis  horse  with  me.  And  I  quite  think  he 
does  like  Arthur.  We  just  went  along  quietly,  and  when  1 
was  going  in  he  gave  me  a  kiss,  and  said  I  had  been  a  little 
guardian  angel  to  him.  and  he  was  entirely  grateful  to  me. 
And  though  he  was  glad  about  Arthur  if  —  if  I  liked  it,  it 
would  go  very  much  against  the  grain  with  him  to  give  me 
away  wnen  I  was  married,  and  I  had  better  tell  Owen  he  must, 
though  he  didn't  suppose,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  Owen 
would  approve  of  my  taking  on  with  another  fellow  any  more 
than  he  did.  And  he  said  I  was  a  dear  little  girl.  Dear  John  ! 
I  told  him  I  could  not  marry  any  one  he  did  not  like.  I  cried 
a  little.  And  I  wanted  to  tell  nim  how  I  feel  for  him,  and  I 
could  not.  He  grateful  to  me  !  And  I  could  not  say  one  word. 
But  oh,  Tony,  you  cannot  think  what  it  has  been  to  have  John 
always  so  dependable !  You  know  Mr.  Dakin  was  always 
being  ill.  and  everything  wasn't  very  cheerful  except  for 
having  the  boys ;  and  John  just  to  see  to  everything ;  even 
when  Mr.  Dakin  feared  he  cud  not  think  with  him  *  about 
religion  I  mean,  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  Jonn  does 
think  :  he  trusted  in  him  all  the  same.  After  all,'  cried 
Mary,  so  far  tainted  by  heresy,  *  is  not  your  religion  what  you 
live  to?  You  cannot  imagine,  Tony,  what  John  has  been  to  us 
all ;  so  kind  and  nice  with  i)oor  mama.  There  is  no  one,  no 
ono  in  the  M'orld  so  good.' 

ou  will  not  say  that  nov? ,^  aoAsi  kw^AiWYa.. 
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*  Yes,  I  do,'  said  Mary  ;  *  Arthur  is  quite  different,  but  John — 
Jolin  is  a  stay.' 

*  Oh,  Mary,  Mary  ! '  said  Antonia. 

*Tony,  dear  Tony,  you  are  unhappy.  What  is  it?'  asked 
Marv. 

*  1  cannot  think  why  I  was  bom  ! '  said  Antonia. 

Mary  petted  and  comforted  her.  *  Tony,'  she  whispered  at 
last,  *i8  it  Owen  r 

*  No,  it  isn't,'  said  Antonia  impatiently.  She  controlled  her- 
self and  rose  from  the  floor  where  she  haa  been  sitting  at  Mary's 
feet.  *  It  is  not  any  one.  At  least  I  think  it  is  not.  I  don't 
l>elieve  I  can  like  any  one  like  that.  When  I  think  of  him  I 
feel  somehow  not  tame,'  she  smothered  down  this  irrepressible 
little  flash.  *  Oh,  I  don't  know,  and  I  have  had  such  a  struggle, 
Mary.  I  did  not  tell  you,  but  you  don't  know  how  hard  life  is, 
how  cruel  it  is.    And  Mary,  I  cannot  forgive  my  father ! ' 

*  It  is  of  no  use  thinking  of  that,  Tony. 

*  I  must  think  of  it,'  said  Antonia.  *  Have  I  not  to  expiate 
liis  wickedness  ? '  She  asked  presently  :  *  What  do  you  mean 
about  Owen.  Mary;  could  you  tolerate  the  thought  of  me 
— my  father  i ' 

'You  know  I  am  very  much  attached  to  you,  Tony,'  said 
Mary. 

*  So  much  as  that  ? '  asked  Antonia,  and  Mary  ditfidently — 
*Owen  is  so  different  from  every  one  else;    ho  has  such 

strange  sorts  of  ideas.' 

*  A  pair  of  Pariahs,  I  suppose  ! '  said  Antonia.  *  Well,  I  think 
more  of  Owen  than  any  one  in  the  world,  I  believe.  There, 
Mary.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Mary  doubtfully  at  the  frankness  of  Antonia's 
manner,  feeling  perhaps  the  lady  did  protest  too  much. 

Though  she  did  not  go  to  see  Dr.  Kainham,  Maiy  went 
to  discuss  with  Kitty  ways  and  means  to  induce  Antonia's 
participation  in  a  beautiful  plan.  John  had  arranged  to  take 
Mary  and  Alice  to  Spa,  and  they  were  to  meet  him  at  Brussels. 
But  Alice,  in  the  first  glow  oi  a  perfectly  new  and  eternal 
friendship  with  one  of  her  schoolfellows,  had  been  invited  to 
visit  the  nome  of  her  adored  one,  and  preferred  that  to  travel- 
ling with  John  and  Mary.  The  plan  was  that  Antonia  should 
take  Alice's  place  :  and  then  when  that  was  decreed  impossible, 
that  Kitty  should  come  and  with  Mary  and  Antonia  stay  a 
week  or  two  in  Bruges  before  Mary  was  due  at  Brussels.  Urge<l 
upon  Antonia  in  season  and  out,  she  began  at  length  to  waver, 
wlien  she  unexpectedly  found  a  suitable  room  for  Ellen  ana 
moved  her  furniture  to  it.  She  had  already  paid  her  landlady 
the  formidable  arrears,  and  left  her  now  with  regret  and  many 
thanks. 

'  When  I  make  my  fortune,  Mrs.  Green,'  she  said,  *  you  shall 
have  a  slice  of  it.    I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  all  my  life.' 

'It  is  little  enough  you  have  let  lae  do  lot  ^wx^yo^  <i<a»x\ 
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said  Mrs.  Green;  *and  many's  the  time  I  have  noticed  how 
sadly  you  was  and  I  durstn't  speak  to  you  of  it.  Green,  he  savs 
to  me,  Miss  Smith  ain't  gettmg  enough  to  eat;  look  at  tne 
change  in  her,  he  says ;  but  you  'as  a  'aughty  sperrit,  my 
dear. 

*  I ! '  said  Antonia,  abased  in  her  inmost  soul  by  her  borrowed 
ten  pounds. 

*  Ah,  it  don't  do  in  this  world,'  said  Mrs.  Green ;  *  you'll  see 
you  must  take  what  you  can  get,  and  be  thankful  for  it 
too.' 

*  So  I  am,'  said  Antonia  :  *  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  all  your 
kindness  to  me.  And  I  do  so  hope  Mr.  Green  will  be  able  to 
keep  his  place  at  the  chapel.' 

*  VVe  never  should  have  thought  that  Mrs.  Robbins  would 
have  turned  out  his  bitterest  enemy,  and  try  to  get  him  out  of 
the  chapel  he's  swept  and  dusted  tliLs  fifteen  years  come  next 
July.' 

*  She's  a  horrid  old  thing,'  said  Antonia  •  *  she  ought  to  know 
with  his  failing  health  his  work  in  the  chapel  is  about  all  he 
can  do.' 

*  And  they  will  deprive  him  of  it,  miss.  PeoDle  won't  employ 
but  young  blood  nowadays,  go  where  you  will,  the  old  is  just 

gushed  out  of  the  way.  13ut  never  should  I  have  thought  5lrs. 
obbins  would  turn  out  such  a  sneak  in  the  grass  ! ' 
So  Antonia  left  her  landlady  to  her  own  cares,  and  wliile 
Mary  was  absent  on  a  short  visit  to  an  old  aunt  near  London, 
established  Ellen  in  the  new  lodging.  Mary  was  appalled  at 
the  one  little  room  in  the  crowded,  noisy  little  street,  but 
insisted  upon  hiring  an  uninviting  apartment  for  herself  in  the 
same  house. 

*  If  the  place  is  good  enough  for  you  it  is  good  enough  for 
me,  and  I  snail  stay  here  with  you  and  Ellen  until  it  is  time 
for  me  to  go  to  Brussels.' 

*0h,  Mary,  I  beg  of  you  not  to!'  .said  Antonia;  *your 
brother  would  not  like  it.' 

'  Which  brother  ?  It  is  just  the  sort  of  street  to  suit  Owen  ! ' 
Mary  answered. 

'It  is  horribly  uncomfortable  for  me  to  have  you  here,'  said 
Antonia;  *you  ought  to  think  of  what  Mrs.  Owen  would  say. 
or  Mr.  Williams.  It  would  be  dreadful  if  they  knew  what  kind 
of  a  place  you  were  staying  in  ! ' 

*  If  you  say  any  more,  Tony,  I  shall  telegraph  for  Arthur  and 
have  him  to  tcii,  said  the  determined  little  Mary ;  *you  don't 
suppose  he  can  find  fault  with  any  house  my  friends  choose  to 
live  in  ?  If  it  is  good  enough  for  my  friends,  it  is  quite  good 
enough  for  Arthur  I  should  hope !  I  don't  say  it  is  a  nice 
street,'  Mary  added  on  reflection.  '  You  know  I  never  did 
think  poor  T)eople  are  all  angels  like  Owen  does.' 

1  tnink  nis  contention  is  that  you  expect  them  to  be  angelic, 
and  inaist  upon  their  exYviV)it.ms\*vY\,M«^vjl:dch  if  they  possessed 
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them  in  such  material  of  surroundings  must  be  simply  super- 
natural.' 

*  Well,  Tony,  it  is  all  very  well,'  said  Mary,  *  with  your  song 
of  the  shirt,  and  tiresome  free  education  and  rubbisn,  but  for 
my  part  I  cannot  think  why  soap  should  seem  so  dear  and 
quarts  of  beer  so  cheap.'  She  concluded  all  her  arguments  with 
the  same  burden.  *  Ii  you  don't  like  to  have  me  here  come  with 
me  and  Kitty  to  Bruges.'  And  when  they  had  all  been  kept 
awake  one  night  by  a  drunken  row  in  the  street,  Antonia 
capitulated  and  agreed  that  they  would  inform  Kitty  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  start  in  the  evening  for  a  foreign 
land. 

*  I  feel  dreadful  to  go  spending  money  which  is  so  terribly 
wanted,  Ellen,'  she  saiof ;  *  but  I  really  am  not  very  well,  and  I 
feel  if  1  have  the  worry  of  Mary  here  any  longer  I  shall  be 
quite  ill,  and  then  I  shall  be  unable  to  go  to  Mrs.  Coney.' 

*  Why,  Miss  Tenterden  is  perfectly  charming !  *  said  Ellen  in 
surprisea  protest. 

*0f  course  she  is,'  said  Antonia;  *that  is  just  it.  To  be 
living  here  in  this  street,  I  cannot  endure  it — her  brother 
would  not  like  it— he  would  be  displeased.  I  really  cannot 
have  it  any  longer.  Ajid  she  is  such  an  obstinate  little  pig  she 
will  not  go  away.' 

Mary  spent  her  last  day  in  a  hurry  of  preparation,  interrupted 
by  delighted  crowings  of  victory  at  Antonia's  defeat ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  all  insisted  upon  a  rush  to  Suffolk  Street  to  see 
Antonia's  picture. 

*  It  was  so  stupid  not  to  go  before.  And  when  I  come  back 
I  must  go  straight  with  John  to  Aunt  Mary's,  so  then  there 
will  be  no  opportunity.' 

*  What  darlings  to  hang  it  so  well ! '  said  Mary,  referring  to 
the  hanging  committee.     *  Why,  Tony,  it  is  sold  ! ' 

*  No  !   said  Ajitonia ;  *  oh,  Mary  ! ' 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  a  burst  of  mutual  congratula- 
tion, for  Mary  was  quite  as  pleased  as  Ajitonia. 

*  Tony,  where  is  tne  secretary  ?  run  and  see  who  has  bought 
it,'  said  Mary,  and  stopped  to  look  at  some  other  pictures  while 
Antonia  hastened  away. 

Good-naturedly  smiling  at  her  the  official  gave  the  informa- 
tion. 

'  John  Tenterdem  Hendra,  Dinas.' 

Antonia's  face  fell. 

'  But  that  was  not  the  address  the  picture  is  to  be  delivered 
at.  Let's  see,  here  it  is :  Owen  Tenterden,  14  Little  Smudge 
Street,  South  Lambeth.' 

*Wein'  cried  Mary  as  Antonia  returned  with  a  slow  step 
and  altered  expression. 

*  It  was  a  mistake,'  said  Antonia  ;  *  it  is  not  sold.' 

Her  picture  had  been  priced  low  to  temj)t  a  purchaser. 
Before  she  started  in  the  evening  she  put  oiui  oi\\^x  %vj^-v^x«A 
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notes  in  an  envelope,  and  with  no  message  of  any  kind,  sealed 
it,  addressing  with  a  fiery  determination  in  every  letter,  to  John 
Tenterden,  Esq^  Hendra,  Dinas.  She  ran  out  at  once  and 
fxisted  it. 

'  I  would  rather  die  than  owe  anything  to  him :  how  dared 
her 


.-:^'e 
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CHAPTER  V 

Your  being  in  Egypt 
Might  be  my  question. 

Dr.  Raixham^s  prescription  was  in  part  disregarded,  for 
An  tenia  did  not  leave  her  paint-box  at  home ;  but  the  girls 
made  not  much  more  than  a  pretence  of  work  until  tney 
ascertained  the  school  hours,  for  the  juvenile  population  of 
Bruges  is  entirely  inimical  to  artistic  pursuit. 

Circumventing  the  gamins,  sketching  towers  and  bridges, 
chaffering  in  the  market  for  green  pottery  and  brass  coffee- 
l>ots,  collecting  photographs  and  sabots,  revelling  in  the  pic- 
turesque, charmed  with  the  uneven  paving  of  the  pebbled 
streets,  lamenting  where  the  grass  was  being  uprooted,  the 
girls  made  holiday  indeed,  and  brought  into  the  genteel  languor 
of  their  pension  a  vivid  interest  in  everything  and  a  pleasant 
enjoyment  almost  shocking  in  its  surprise  to  the  discontented 
out-at-ellx)ws  English  gathered  there. 

*  I  have  been  here  three  months,'  said  a  hungry-eyed,  lean, 
and  disagreeable  woman  to  them  ;  *  and  every  evening  we  have 
rice  pudding  or  stewed  rhubarb.  Rhubarb  again  !  we  shall  all 
l)e  grazing  soon  like  Nebuchadnezzar.' 

'Well,  why  do  you  stay  here,  then?*  asked  the  practical 
Kitty,  and  when  referred  to,  Mary,  who  thought  the  lady  in 
odious  taste  to  grumble  at  table  about  the  food,  averred  she 
liked  rice  pudding,  while  Antonia  was  occupied  in  delighted 
contemplation  of  the  smothered  feeling  evinced  by  all  the  other 
Kn^Iish  ladies  under  their  elaborate  unconcern  at  two  boarders 
(lining  in  white  satin  sleeves  and  flowing  party  skirts.  An 
English  resident  was  that  night  giving  a  ball  at  one  of  the 
hotels  to  celebrate  his  son's  successful  entrance  in  the  army ; 
and  the  company  in\dted  was  of  the  most  select.  Leaving  the 
table  early  tne  two  ladies  rustled  out  to  the  festive  scene,  and 
those  who  were  not  invited  exchanged  some  little  confidences 
behind  their  backs. 

*  I  cannot  think  why  the  boys  have  not  answered  tcv^  \,^^- 
gram  or  my  letter,'  said  Mary,  when  tibey  ^w^  \,tTei\>\Tv%  <5^^ 
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day  over  the  pebbled  road  to  their  separate  sketching  ground ; 
*  I  thought  perhaps  they  would  come  here  to  us.* 

*0h  no !  protested  Antonia ;  *I  would  not  have  come  if  1 
had  thought  that  possibla' 

*AVhv,Tonv?' 

*  Well'  saicl  Antonia  regretting  her  impulsive  vehemence  ;  'I 
mean  it  nas  been  so  lovely  just  ourselves.  I  have  enjoyed  it  so 
much.' 

They  were  lookine  down  the  canal  where  on  one  side  was  a 
long  wnite  high  garaen  wall  with  a  gabled  white  house  just  at 
the  angle  where  the  canal  turned-  Antonia  regarded  with 
approval  the  lamp  bracket  at  the  comer,  the  gray  of  the  old 
wood  in  the  arched  doorway,  the  high-pitched  roof  of  mossy 
tiles.  *  Bits,  bits,'  she  murmured,  and  Kitty  nodded  apprecia- 
tively. 

Beyond  were  very  old  small  yellow  houses  with  distorted 
gables  and  mossy  green  tiles,  and  then  cottages  with  walls 
bleached  above  and  dark  below,  black  and  gray  with  a  suspicion 
of  original  red  brick.  In  front  of  these  a  broad  steep  paved 
incline  grown  thick  with  grass,  and  a  low  brick  parapet  to  the 
canal.  All  down  into  the  dark  water  were  the  reflections  of  the 
whit(?washed  wall,  of  trees,  of  a  garden  house  with  a  red  blind 
to  one  of  its  windows  and  a  gilt  vane  on  the  small  gray  and 
white  tiles  of  its  domed  rool  Here  in  the  front  two  swans 
made  an  efiective  note  by  the  weeping  willow  under  the  gray  sky, 
wliich  was  white  in  the  break  of  ttie  clouds  and  with  a  promise  of 
weather  clearing  in  the  touch  of  blue  up  there :  the  cathedral 
towers  rose  above  the  green  trees  at  the  end  of  the  vista  beyond 
the  brick  bridges,  and  dark  spires  and  tall  neutral-coloured 
gables  were  to  the  right,  and  towers  and  trees  ;  and  a  yellow- 
white  house  with  a  red-tiled  roof  and  bright  green  piiinte<i  wood- 
work to  the  windows  :  and  above  red  roofs  there  was  the  belfry. 

*You  look  ever  so  much  more  like  yourself,'  said  Mary  as 
Antonia  exchanged  with  Kitty  one  of  their  usual,  *  DorCt  you 
like  this?' 

*  I  am  not  myself  at  all.  thank  heaven,'  said  Antonia.  *  I  am 
in  a  mirage.  And  aft/cr  this  the  deluge,'  she  finished  to  herself 
with  a  reckless  contempt  of  metaphor  when  she  had  left  Mary 
and  Kitty  and  i)roceeded  to  her  sketch  at  the  windmills  upon 
the  ramparts.  It  was  quiet,  and  she  had  a  good  morning's  work 
at  the  towers  and  spires,  with  a  foreground  of  market  garden 
and  fre.sh  groon  loaf :  and  she  wjvs  beginning  to  wonder  what 
the  time  could  bo  when  a  lady  of  considerable  elegance  and  a 
man  with  a  black  waxed  moustache  came  strolling  along 
together. 

*  I  wonder  if  I  could  st^y  to  finish?'  mused  Antonia.  *If 
these  ixjople  stop  to  look  at  my  sketch  I  think  I  will  ask  them 
what  the  time  is.' 

The  gentleman,   however,   l(K)king    back    saw  a    man   who 
JJeu  to  him,  and  ap\>a.TeTv%  vv\a.king  some  a]X)logy  to  his 
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companion  for  leaving  her,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  converse  with 
his  friend.  She  strolled  on,  and  passing  with  a  haughty  in- 
different look  at  Antonia  stopped  suddenlv  by  the  windmill 
just  beyond  her.  *  Mon  Dieu ! '  she  cried.  *  John  Tenterden ! ' 
Antonia  rose  quickly  as  she  could  putting  her  brushes 
mechanically  into  her  box,  but  she  could  not  help  hearing 
what  continued,  though  the  rapid  French  was  not  all  under- 
stood. 

*  Do  not  come  on  this  side.  Laborde  is  with  me  and  I  should 
not  wish  him  to  see  you.  What  a  meeting  I  and  I  bored  to 
death  in  this  hole.  Quick,  where  is  your  card  ?  a  pocket-book, 
something  you  can  note  on  my  address.  Ask  for  Maaame  Dubois, 
after  seven  this  evening.  Rue  de ' 

Antonia  paused  to  listen  to  John's  voice  with  its  quiet 
intonation.    *  Madame  does  me  too  much  honour.' 

*  Why  don't  you  write  it  ?  will  you  remember  1  do  you  in- 
tend not  to  come?  You  will  not  be  so  heartless,  no,  when  I 
am  really  bored  to  death.  What  does  it  not  revive  to  meet 
vou  !  it  is  something  to  hear  a  good  accent,  the  way  these  boors 
here  speak  enough  to  set  one's  teeth  on  edge !  you  sound  of 
Paris,  my  friend,  you  owe  that  to  me,  do  you  forget?' 

*  Madame  instructed  me  in  much — that  I  do  not  forget,'  said 
John. 

*  When  you  made  De  Bisson  go  out  with  you  in  the  Bois,  a 
man  of  how  many  duels  ?  the  scoundrel,  how  I  hated  him  !  I 
hate  him  still.  And  that  time  you  punished  him.  Did  I  not 
reward  you  ?    Once  was  I  not  to  you  Louise  ? ' 

*  Once  I  was  a  fool,  and  madame — as  ever — a  charming,  and 
a  very  clever  lady.'  said  John. 

She  looked  back  to  see  if  her  companion  were  still  safely 
disposed  of,  and  her  expression  was  much  disturbed. 

But  you  were  a  brave  boy,'  she  said.    *  You  have  become  a 
man  in  these  years. 

*You  made  a  man  of  me,  and  my  obligation  to  you  is 
naturally — infinite,'  said  John. 

*  Ah,  if  you  had  had  any  money  ! '  she  said. 

*  Doubtless  madame  would  have  spent  it,'  said  John  equably. 

*  But.  yes.    And  loved  you  to  distraction.' 
'  Maaame  flatters  me.' 

*  Did  I  not  love  you  without  ? ' 

*  Oh — in  my  turn.' 

*  You  would  not  once  have  spoken  like  that.' 

'Only  since  I  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  madame,' 
answered  John. 

'  Was  it  not  a  liappiness  ?  you  thought  so.' 

^  I  thought,  as  maaame  has  said,  like  a  green  and  ignorant 
boy.' 

*  So  to  love  me  ! ' 
'  Precisely.' 

*  You  are  brutal,'  she  said. 
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She  turned  as  the  gentleman  with  the  black  moustache  was 
now  approaching.  *  My  friend,  come  and  see  me.  I  will  explain 
much.  Do  not  forget,  though  you  have  not  written  it.  I  b^ 
of  you  that  you  will  come.' 

She  went  to  meet  her  companion,  smoothing  her  expression 
as  she  paced.  Antonia  gazed  after  her  vaguely  renewing  her 
first  impression  of  the  other's  elegance,  graceful  carriage,  how 
attractive  she  was,  how  exquisitely  costumed  :  and  herself  how 
awkward,  humble,  provincial.  And  this  uneasy  contrasting 
was  but  in  a  comer  of  her  mind,  which  was  stunned  and  only 
limping  into  a  consciousness  that  he  was  here  :  not  to  a  main 
issue  wnich  she  could  not  comprehend.  So  sne  stood  on  the 
hill  looking  over  the  trees  to  the  picturesque  rich  red  brick  old 
tower  and  to  the  dome  beyond  of  the  English  convent,  and 
turning  saw  John  strolling  moodily  along.  Yes,  he  was  nere  : 
why?  She  had  really  told  half  the  truth  to  Mary  when  she 
saia  she  hoped  he  would  not  come :  she  half  hoped  he  would 
not  come.  But  he  had  come.  He  looked  up  and  saw  her,  he 
was  at  her  side. 

*  They  are  coming  to  meet  you,'  he  said,  taking  her  paint-box 
from  her. 

She  stood  irresolutelv. 

*  Was  it  not  too  cold  for  you  to-day  to  sketch  ? '  he  asked 
politely. 

Thev  had  walked  on  a  few  steps  before  she  understood  what 
he  said,  and  answered,  *No.  No,  I  did  not  mind  that  very  much.' 
She  wondered  herself  why  her  voice  was  so  faint  and  low. 

They  passed  the  lock  and  the  keeper's  lodge  where  the 
poplars  were,  and  looked  back  at  the  windmills  on  the  farther 
Dank,  the  thin  foliage  of  the  little  trees,  the  barge  here  on  the 
canal  smart  with  emerald-green  jmint  and  brass  work.  Antonia 
looked  at  the  windmill  where  she  had  been  sitting  :  she  did  not 
know  if  John  had  said  anything  more  to  her.  but  he  was  point- 
ing out  now  where  Owen  and  Mary  and  Kitty  came  over  the 
bridge.  Antonia  lifted  her  eyes  to  him  with  a  searching  gravity 
of  expression  that  he  remarked. 

*  You  knew  I  was  at  Liege,'  he  said  abruptly. 

She  started  a  little,  blushing  deeply.  Did  he  suppose  she  had 
advanced  a  concessionary  step  ? 

*  I  thought  I  would  come  on  here,'  he  said  with  an  affectation 
of  carelessness,  looked  forward  to  the  others  and  then  with  a 
quick  and  meaning  look  at  her.     *  And  you  see,  I  am  here.' 

He  went  a  little  way  on  to  meet  Mary.  Antonia  was  glad  to 
touch  Owen's  hand,  to  know  that  he  too  was  tliere.  Into  all  the 
other  very  desperation  of  her  feeling  she  added  John's  words, 
saying  to  herself,  *  You  knew  I  was  at  Liege.'  She  looked  at 
him  onc(i,  a  bitter  antagonism  conflicting—  she  did  not  know 
ith  what  it  conflicted.  She  was  flattered,  she  was  wounded, 
BS  hurt ;  he  was  impossible,  yet  he  was  John.  And  then 
r  bewilderment  to  ^d  owt  tWt  W  v^aa  not  John  at  all ; 
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bift  somebody  else,  somebody  she  had  perhaps  guessed  at — on 
that  Christmas  Eve.  She  looked  at  Mary  with  surprise  to  think 
*  And  you  don't  know  him.' 

Owen  observed  Antonia's  glance  from  his  brother  to  Marv, 
he  noticed  too  her  pale  face,  her  silence.  The  wind  was  bitterly 
cold  along  the  canal  bank :  he  shielded  her  from  it  as  well  as 
he  might  with  her  umbrella.  He  spoke  to  her  as  they  fell  behind 
together,  and  though  she  did  not  know  what  he  said  she  smiled 
up  at  him  her  eyes  full  of  sudden  tears  as  she  felt  here  was  some 
strength,  here  an  unfailing  gentleness,  a  truth,  a  firmness  to  be 
relied  on.  He  did  not  trouble  her  any  further  with  making 
believe  at  conversation,  but  let  her  walk  quietly  with  him,  while 
John  listened  to  Mary  and  Kitty  on  in  front,  alon^  the  paved 
roadway  witli  the  line  of  stone  posts  to  the  iron  railing  by  the 
canal  on  one  side,  the  flat  fields  and  poverty-stricken  trees  on 
the  other.  On  the  opposite  bank  were  more  flat  fields  and  thin 
little  pollards  and  ugly  red  brick  houses  with  slate  roofs,  factory 
chimneys,  a  fringe  of  attenuated  elms,  a  church  spire.  Lying 
by  a  little  wharf  was  a  large  two-masted  black  boat,  and  Antonia 
took  note  of  a  round  splash  of  vermilion  paint  in  its  slate-gray 
and  dirty  white  sides. 

So  at  last  under  an  old  gateway  to  the  town,  where  John 
and  Owen  luid  found  a  hotel  near  their  pension. 


CHAPTEPw  VI 

What  is  love  ?  'tis  not  hereafter ; 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter ; 
What's  to  come  is  still  unsure  : 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty  ; 
Then  come  kiss  me  sweet  and  twenty, 
Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

Antoxia  had  no  recollection  how  the  hours  passed  by,  but  to 
avoid  Mary's  kind  anxieties  for  her  she  did  not  refuse  to  go  out 
again  after  tea  with  the  others. 

*  Tony,  why  are  you  so  dispirited  ? '  Owen  asked  her. 

*  Ara  1  ? '  she  smiled  faintly.  *  1  have  been  very  happy  here, 
only  Mary  and  Kitty  would  not  take  enough  interest  m  Van 
Artevelde.  Look,  that  is  the  bit  I  love,'  she  said  looking  back 
at  the  sharp-pointed  gables  and  steep  blue  and  mossy  roof  of 
the  old  picturesque  building  adjoining  Notre  Dame.  A  bare 
ugly  wall  runs  aside  it,  and  in  front  is  the  great  open  pavefl 
space  with  some  trees  in  a  corner  by  a  white  house  with 
emerald-green  shutters. 

'  Well,  here  is  grass  growing,'  said  Owen  to  Kitty. 

*Yes,  we  come  here  to  look  at  it,'  said  Kitty,  'and  try  to 
realise  the  dead  town  of  the  guide  books.  Dead  town  !  1  never 
was  in  such  a  rackety  place  in  my  life  ;  we  cannot  get  a  quiet 
comer  to  work  in  anywhere.  But  it  is  a  shame  to  abuse  the 
people  when  they  are  such  loves  to  paint  their  shutters  emerald 
green.  Are  we  going  in  to  see  Charles  the  Bold,  Mary'^ 
fortunately,  Tony  won  t  be  able  to  inflict  Meralings  on  us  this 
evening,  it  is  too  late.  I  hate  old  masters,'  she  confided  to  Owen, 
*and  Tony  led  me  such  a  life  with  them  in  Paris.  And  a  musty 
old  Cluny  Museum  she  was  always  wanting  to  go  to.' 

Antonia  smiled  in  answer  to  Kitty's  defiant  nod  :  even  now 
as  she  stood  here  she  was  conscious  of  the  histories  these  old 
walls  talked  of,  imagining  the  stir  and  business  of  the  city, 
the  rich  burghers,  tlie  foreign  merchants,  the  artists,  the 
princes.  Philip  the  Oood,  patron  of  the  clever  craftsmen,  who 
ttlJowecl  .Fohn  van  Kyck  a  livery  servant  and  two  horses  to 
retinue :   rough,  gay,  tYXXcvAent  Count  of  Flanders   who 
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boasted,  *I  may  have  broken  my  word  to  women,  but  to  a 
man,  never/ 

An  accepted  code  of  honour.  Antonia  glanced  slightly  at 
John. 

Mary  would  hardly  pay  any  attention  at  first  to  the  officious 
guide,  so  rejoiced  was  she  that  the  floor  of  Notre  Dame  was 
really  being  scrubbed. 

*  I  have  so  longed  to  see  this  floor  washed,'  she  said  when 
the  guide  commended  Vandyke,  and  cried  out  to  them  with 
enthusiasm  how  it  was  *  magnifiaue  ! ' 

But  she  listened  conscientiously  to  all  he  had  to  tell  them  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  a  personage  of  whom  John  and  Owen  utterly 
disapproved.  Behold  the  lion  at  the  feet  of  Charles  and  the 
houna  by  Mary  of  Burgundy. 

*La  force  et  la  fidelity,'  said  the  guide  with  much  poetry, 
*one  can  explain  it  in  many  ways.'  John  smiled  across  at 
Owen.  Antonia  slipped  away  from  them  and  sat  down  at  the 
end  of  the  church,  wnen  the  guide,  pleased  with  the  magnificence 
of  John's  donation,  took  the  others  upon  a  more  extended  course 
of  sightseeing  :  but  John  with  a  quiet  regard  of  her  manoeuvre, 
manoeuvred  also  and  came  where  she  sat  looking  up  a  side  aisle 
to  an  efiect  of  gold  and  green  of  altar,  its  tawdnness  lost  in  the 
dusk  below  a  painted  window ;  the  floor  swimming  with  dirty 
water  was  being  scrubbed  by  women  in  white  caps  and  blue 
aprons,  and  their  sabots  clattered  so,  she  did  not  hear  John's 
footsteps.  Her  hands  were  clasped  together  with  a  nervous 
strain,  and  he  looked  down  at  her  wistful  expression  a  moment 
before  she  saw  him.  She  rose  quickly,  and  tney  stood  together. 
The  wet  and  shining  floor,  gray  and  aark,  made  pleasant  colour 
with  the  white  caps  and  the  aprons.  Two  men  in  dull  russet 
clothes  and  immense  sabots  carried  a  great  tub  of  water  which 
they  solemnly  tilted  over  to  soak  the  floor,  the  white  pillars,  the 
chairs,  the  gray  wood  tub  hooped  with  black,  the  tall  brass 
candlesticks  with  white  candles  and  vermilion  rims  sending 
long  reflections  down  into  the  wet  marble. 

'  It  is  a  pity  they  put  all  that  rococo  business  round  the 
Michael  Angelo,'  said  Jolin. 

Antonia  wished  that  he  would  go  away.  She  moved  to  a 
little  side  chax)el  where  there  was  an  altar,  and  stood  looking  up 
at  the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  sculptured  marble  figures  with  grave 
folds  of  drapery  over  tne  Madonna's  head  marred  to  all  dignity 
by  the  gimcrack  jewelled  crown,  the  little  sacred  heart  the 
cnild  touched  with  its  raised  finger,  the  paper  flowers  in  glass 
cases. 

John  standing  there  seemed  to  Antonia  to  emphasise  the 
jarring  of  these  inartistic  accessories.  She  felt  that  to  himself 
ho  smiled  as  if  in  mockery  at  her  longing  for  belief,  presenting 
himself  there  in  silent  opposition,  a  barrier  against  a  sentimental 
notion.  Once  upon  a  time  she  had  acknowledged  a  right  \xv 
him  if  he  had  something  of  this  attitude,  &\ve  Wvoxx^X.  \v^  ^\^<2if\ 
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for  tmth.  Bat  her  faith  in  him  also  had  deserted  her;  she 
thought  bitterly  and  despairing  as  she  looked  do^n,  sitting  on 
one  of  the  chairs  facing  the  altar,  and  she  glanced  up  again  at 
the  sacred  heart  and  the  paper  flowers :  these  things !  if  she 
might  forget  these  things,  if  she  did  not  see  them !  in  atter 
weakness  she  held  back  from  the  clearer  vision,  with  a  blind 
prayer  for  obli\'ion.  She  was  so  worn,  she  was  so  astray,  she  so 
greatly  needed  consolation,  peace.  She  bent  her  head  down  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands  upon  the  tall  chair  back,  thinking — 

*  Mother  of  Sorrows,  oh,  if  you  were  true  I  if  you  could  comfort 
me,  receive  me,  I  who  have  no  mother  I ' 

John  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder :  she  looked  up  at  him. 
Among  the  thorns  of  life  she  had  found  a  rose  it  was  hard  to 
renounce.  Had  she  not  believed  in  him  1  what  was  left  to  her 
to  trust  to  ? 

*  The  others  are  coming.    Let  us  go,*  he  said. 

She  followed  him  obeoiently,  still  asking  herself  her  question 
and  finding  the  unwelcome  inevitable  answer  :  she  must  trust  in 
herself,  she  must  rely  on  herself  :  her  heart  was  not  left  to  mere 
blind  groping  of  egoism,  light  enough  was  given  had  she  the 
will  to  see. 

They  jwiuHed  to  look  up  at  the  rfX)ks  flying  about  the  tower. 
Below  in  the  wall  l^eyonci  the  shrubs  and  green  garden  grouncl 
there  was  a  Calvary.  Antonia  looke<l  with  a  new  up-springing 
of  conviction  in  the  imperishable  reality  despite  the  mocking 
hindrances  of  man's  invention  :  she  looked  with  a  deep  emotion 
to  John,  and  felt  a  chill- recoil  at  his  impassive  serenity. 

*  How  jolly  those  wallflowers  look  on  that  old  arch,'  he  said 
nodding  up  at  the  fringe  of  yellow  on  the  dark  old  wall,  and  so 
they  came  to  the  bridge  looking  on  the  sombre  walls  and 
turrets  and  the  quaint  water-gate  of  the  HOpital  St.  Jean 
reflected  shadow-hued  into  the  darkling  water. 

A  woman  in  a  white  cap  with  two  lads  and  a  dog  came  by 
all  pushing  cheerfully  together  at  a  great  cart,  a  sort  of  coflTee- 
Mt;ill  on  wheels.  When  this  distraction  was  past,  a  little  light- 
brown  duck  splashed  into  the  water  by  the  green  weeds  grow- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  ancient  wall. 

'  You  have  liked  being  here,  Mary  says,'  said  John. 

*  Yes.  I  have  retreated  from  the  century  and  lived  in  olden 
times,'  siiid  Antonia. 

*  I  prefer  to  live  here  and  now,'  said  John  glancing  at  the 
old  building.     '  Enjoying  my  legacy  and  looking  forward.' 

*  I  suppose  it  is  a  legacy,'  saicl  Antonia  turning  to  see  where 
the  Ki)ire  of  Notre  Dame  was  jKjinting  heavenward. 

*  But  I  thought  just  now,'  said  John,  *  with  what  a  fond  regret 

you  looked  back  to  olden  tiin(?s  when  your  heaven  was  strictly 

preserved  and  kept  inviolate  by  stringent  game  laws.     You  are 

faithful  U)  trafHtion,  suppliant  at  your  altar  and  snapping  the 

f^nte  of  paradise  in  my  face.' 

1  am  afraid  I  am  duWJ  v«\<\  Nxv^wva..     'Are  you  bewail- 
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ing  yourself  in  outer  darkness,  or  glorying  that  you  are  a 
poacher  ?  * 

'  Oh,  I  am  not  bewailing,'  said  John. 

'  The  fish  of  the  lake  and  the  deer  of  the  vale 
Are  less  free  to  Lord  Dacre  than  Allen-a-Dale. 

Who  knows  ?  All  I  know  is,  here  is  my  paradise,'  he  put  his 
hand  on  Iiers  upon  the  bridge  rail. 

*I  was  not  thinking  ot  a  happy  hunting  ground,'  said 
Antonia,  *  but  wondering  at  the  cult  of  the  Maaonna,  and  of 
how  little  effect  it  has  been  in  the  universal  practice  of  life.' 

'That  is  iust  my  point,'  said  John  :  *let  me  show  you  how  I 
would  worship  my  queen  of  heaven,  i  will  interpret  Mariolatry 
to  you.' 

As  he  bent  close  to  her,  Antonia  looked  up  at  him  steadily. 
*  I  almost  think  you  have  interpreted,'  she  said ;  *  you  have 
shown  me.'  And  then  she  added  in  a  quiet,  even  tone,  *  I  un- 
expectedly learned  to-day  why  your  French  accent  is  so  good.' 

John  took  his  hand  from  hers,  and  holding  the  rail  carelessly 
observed  the  little  brown  duck  splashing  still  in  the  shadowed 
waters  of  the  canal.    Then  he  turned,  leaning  back  against  the 

Earapet  to  look  across  the  bridge  at  the  white  walls,  the 
right  red  roofs,  the  green  trees,  the  tall  poplars  sentinel 
upon  all  this  glow  of  colour  by  the  evening  sky.  Finally, 
he  looked  at  Antonia,  questioning.  She  was  serious  and 
also  calm. 

'  1  was  sitting  by  the  windmill,'  she  said  in  answer  to  his 
look,  '  when  you  met  the  lady  who  was  once  Louise.' 

Tliere  was  a  little  shadow  of  disturbance  in  John's  expression, 
hut  none  in  hers,  as  she  finished.  '  I  do  not  know  that  I  nee<l 
have  heard  all,  but  I  did  hear.  I  was  surprised  myself  to  find 
1  understood  French  so  woW  ;  but  you  always  speak  just  a  little 
leisurely,  you  know.' 

John  was  occupied  in  trying  to  remember  what  he  had  said. 
What  had  been  said. 

He  concluded  his  meditation  abruptly,  turning  towards  her. 
'Welir 

*  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  to  tell  you,'  she  replied.  *  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  have  been  an  eavesdropper.' 

John  glanced  at  the  brown  duck ;  then  put  his  hand  back 
again  on  Antonia's,  looking  at  her  as  he  said,  *It  does  not 
concern  you.' 

*No.  Certainly,  it  does  not  concern  me,'  she  answered. 
'  Shall  we  go  1  they  do  not  seem  to  be  coming  this  way.' 

John  was  silent  a  little,  detaining  her  there. 

*  There  is  something  final  in  your  tone,'  he  said.  *  I  under- 
stand you  insist  upon  confession.' 

'  No,'  said  Antonia,  *  indeed  no.'    She  spoke  with  very  grave 
assurance,  and  as  he  held  her  hand  down  on  the  rail^ky^kVvA  \nX. 
him  with  a  dignity  before  which  he  ie\t  coidMaesi. 
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He  looked  down  as  he  said  again.  *  It  really  does  not  con- 
cern you/ 

Antonia   exchanged  her  dignity  for  some   swift  impulse. 

*  Once  George  Tenterden  kissed  me.' 

Surprisea  and  angry  with  her,  John  bent  a  very  black  look 
as  he  crushed  her  hand  up  in  his. 

*  Do  you  suppose  I  never  guessed  at  that  ? '  he  asked  presently. 

*  Damn  him  !     What  did  you  say  that  for  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know/  said  Antonia  frankly.  *  I  felt  how  you  would 
look,  and  I  wanted  to  see.    Will  you  not  damn  me  too  1 ' 

It  seemed  from  John's  glance  of  exasi)eration  at  her  as  if  he 
were  doing  so  mentally,  and  with  some  heartiness  ;  but  he  said, 

*  I  beg  your  pardon.' 

Antonia,  still  reckless  and  impulsive,  swept  to  the  charge. 

*  And  how  often  did  you  kiss — Louise  ? ' 

John  hardly  gave  ner  a  careless  side  glance. 

*  That  is  different,'  he  said  shortly. 
*Why  is  it  different]' 

He  made  a  movement  of  impatience. 

She  tried  to  withdraw  her  hand,  but  he  held  it  firmly. 
He  looked  aeross  the  bridge  at  the  bright  picture  there 
pulsating  in  the  soft  light ;  she  at  the  dark  waters  below,  when 
he  said  : 

'I  w^as  a  lad.    I  bought  experience,'  he  finished  concisely, 

*  Women  are  devils.' 

*  Oh,'  said  Antonia^  ^  and  your  sister  ? ' 

*  My  sister  ! '  exclaimed  J  olm,  as  with  some  hasty  interposi- 
tion against  the  perilline:  of  a  sweet  and  lovely  flower  in  a 
poisoned  atmosphere.  *  You  do  not  understand.  That  is  a 
different  order  in  creation.' 

*  And  where  do  you  place  me  1 '  asked  Antonia,  '  for  I  believe 
you  think  I  have  at  least  a  little  of  the  devil  in  me.' 

John  glanced  at  her  the  threat  which  he  left  unspoken,  that 
there  was  something  in  her  ho  would  master  if  the  fight  were 
only  to  herself  and  him ;  it  was  because  he  did  not  know 
whether  she  cxirried  Owen's  flag  that  he  was  at  a  disadvantage. 

*  You  may  take  what  place  you  will,'  he  said,  with  a  sort  of 
sullen  hesitiition. 

Antonia  paused  to  consider  some  significance  in  him. 

*  And  dia  you  say  that  to  Louise  1 ' 
*No.' 

*  Why  not?' 

Two  little  vertical  lines  came  to  furrow  in  his  square  fore- 
head. He  compared  her  with  Mary,  and  came  to  his  con- 
clusion. *  You  are  ignorant,  or  you  sneak  in  strained  heroics. 
If  vou  are  ignorant,  the  truth  is  it  is  ner  trade  to  be— to  be  a 
wife  to  some  temporary  fool,  and  once,  for  some  little  time — 
she  favoured  mo.     Now  you  know.' 

She  looked  at  him  as  if  ho  had  struck  her :  yet  slie  had 
known  it    She  was  aware  \\e  stvW  d^\a.\Tve.d  her. 
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*  Why  do  you  keep  me,'  she  asked.  *  Is  it  that  I  may  thank 
you  for  my  appointment  as  her  successor  to  your  favour  ? ' 

There  was  a  gleam  of  amusement  in  John  which  she  retorted 
upon  instantly. 

*  Ah  !  you  think  I  am  jealous,  that  is  not  displeasing.  Per- 
haps I  may  be.    I  do  not  Know.' 

I  will  not  grudge  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  to  have  got  so 
much  of  an  admission  from  you,'  said  John,  *  for  the  rest,  you 
have  an  innings  j  take  it  and  make  an  end  of  it.    Qo  aheaa. 

'Diere  was  a  little  pause  while  Antonia's  thought  hurt  itself 
against  his  impenetraoility. 

At  last  she  said  with  slow  distinctness,  *  I  have  nothing  to 
say  to  you.' 

*  You  are  sure  to  begin  with  that,'  replied  John  with  much 
philosophy. 

Antonia  looked  up  at  him  wondering. 

*  I  have  no  comprehension  of  you.'  She  looked  down  again 
at  the  water,  and  added  very  low,  *  How  would  you  feel—nad 
I  so  confessed  to  you  V 

A  little  faded  spray  of  lilac  flower  lay  on  the  footpath.  John 
kicked  it  aside  with  impatient  movement,  and  Antonia  saw 
that  it  fell  into  the  gutter. 

*  You  are  outside  reason,'  he  said  conclusively. 

*  Yes,  I  speak  in  strained  heroics.  Look,*  she  glanced  up  at 
Notre  Dame,  '  there  is  our  legacv ;  it  seems  to  me  one  is  onlv 
harrowed  between  the  future  ana  the  past,  yet  I  find  for  myself 
interpretation  of  Mariolatry — not  yours.  I  feel  that  when  you 
say  I  may  take  what  place  I  will,  my  place  is  in  the  rank  witn — 
Louise.  Shall  that  image  of  the  noly  mother  have  been  dear  and 
sacred  for  so  long,  ana  have  no  meaning  now  for  me  ?  Does 
it  not  stand  for  something  that  I  must  recognise,  a  potential 
divinity  I  may  not  offend  against  ]  that  I  must  defend,  that  I 
must  partisan?  I  cannot  hnd  my  place  in  Mary's  sheltered 
order  of  creation,  it  is  the  other — i  must,  on  her  side.  You 
enter  where  she  is  shut  out ;  but  I  at  least  may  think  of  her— 
and  with  infinite  compassion.'  The  tears  in  her  voice  hardened 
into  a  bitterness.  She  still  spoke  very  low,  but  with  incisive 
edge.  *  Her  trade — which  you  supported  !  Do  I  not  know 
how  few?  how  they  are  paid — tlie  occupations  open  to  a 
woman  1 ' 

Thrilled  by  her  tone  John  involuntarily  let  her  hand  go. 
She  crossed  the  footpath,  and  stooping,  picked  up  the  faded 
lilac  spray  from  out  of  the  gutter,  ana  looking  at  him  for  a 
moment  as  she  held  it,  fastened  it  into  her  shabby  little  jacket. 

John  looked  back  at  her  thoughtfully,  and  still  so  as  he 
walked  on  slowly  by  her  side,  absently  whistling  some  little 
chanson  without  the  slightest  consciousness  that  no  was  doing 
anything  of  the  sort. 

*  You  nave  hold  of  one  end  of  the  stick,  only  one  eiid^Tcixcs!, 
he  said  presently ;  *  but  that  does  not  matter.    \3o  ^cs>3l  s^fcfc  ws^ 
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I  take  your  hand  1  and  I  will  keep  it,  unless,  unless  there  is — 
somebody  else.' 

She  snatched  her  hand  away  with  a  little  exclamation  of 
repulsion.  *  Is  there  not  somebody  else,  indeed  1 '  she  said,  and 
hastened  from  him  to  meet  Owen  coming  to  look  for  them 
across  the  wide  paved  square.  As  she  walked  between  them, 
Antonia  looked  up  searchingly  at  Owen.  *And  you?'  she 
wondered,  with  an  instant  revulsion  of  feeling  that  it  was  im- 
possible. She  blushed  deeply,  and  John,  who  had  followed  her 
look,  observed  that  too.  He  frowned  a  little,  glancing  at  Owen 
in  his  turn,  and  he  too  looked  down  as  he  went  sullenly  resist- 
ing his  thought,  *  If  I  had  played  fairly  to  Owen,  I  should  not 
have  come  back  to  her.' 

Mary  and  Kitty  were  sitting  on  one  of  the  low  dirty  seats 
in  the  dust  under  the  three  rows  of  trees  bv  the  canal.  There 
the  light  was  quite  green  beneath  the  thick,  fresh  leaf,  where 
they  aU  paced  slowlv  forward  looking  at  the  old  water-gate, 
the  steps  choked  witn  rubbish,  and  weeds  growing  in  the  stones 
by  the  lowest  step  in  the  waters  of  the  canal.  So  they  came  to 
a  bridge,  and  paused  to  look  down  upon  the  glow  of  tne  sunset 
in  the  water,  and  the  deep,  dark  reflections  of  towers  and 
gables,  roofs  and  turrets,  walls  and  trees:  the  old  rich  red- 
brick tower  here,  and  the  steep  ancient-tiled  gray  roof,  with 
the  white  patches  on  it;  the  warm  tints  of  colour  through 
white-gray  of  walls  and  buttresses  and  arches  at  the  water 
level.  The  oriel  window  in  the  dusk  at  the  end  of  the  canal, 
the  confusion  of  spires  and  minarets,  tlie  aithedral  tower  black 
above  the  green  trees,  the  dark  gray  of  Notre  Dame  against  the 
sweet  pale  dove-colour  of  the  clouds  in  the  opal  sky ;  and  there 
Ijeyond  the  poplars  and  the  high-pitched  roofs  in  the  sunset 
the  belfry.  Hark  !  the  carillon.  It  was  from  Gounod's  Faiist, 
the  stammering  air,  the  sweet  silver  bells  playei^l  to  the  evening 
hour.  Antonia's  heart  beat  quicklv  in  tne  splendour  and  the 
encliantment  of  the  scene ;  the  exaltation  and  gravity  she  had 
felt  reacted  in  a  sudden  response  to  this  setting  of  romance. 
It  was  all  witchery ;  when  sne  looked  at  the  glowing  sunset 
sky  and  the  dark  belfry,  the  rich  hues  and  the  sound  of  the 
silvt^r  bells  filled  her  imagination  and  replaced  the  sterner 
harmonies,  the  gray  of  Notre  Dame.  As  she  went  on  with 
Owen  she  looked  back  and  met  John's  look ;  should  she  not 
take  what  the  hour  brought  ]  They  went  into  a  paved  market- 
place, now  empty,  like  a  stage  for  the  principal  characters  to 
appear  on.  Soldiers  in  gray-blue  with  scarlet  touches  in  their 
unifr)rni  were  crossing  at  the  back,  and  in  some  estaminet  a 
band  of  music  played  merrily.  A  man  in  salx>ts  came  up  to 
Owen.  'Monsieur  Tenterden /'  he  asked.  Owen  took  the 
letter  which  l)ore  the  same  address,  and  looking  to  Antonia  for 
her  permission,  opened  it.     She,  turning  from  a  pleased  con- 

eration  of  the  scene  where  the  man  had  clattered  in  his 
ta  under  a  dark  avcYwvay,  v^aa  *\\v\fe\^^\fcd  iw  Owen's  evident 
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bewilderment.  He  turned  the  letter  over  and  looked  at  the 
signature,  apparently  remembered  something,  folded  it  up  and 
replaced  it  in  the  envelope ;  and  here  were  Kitty  and  John 
and  Mary  coming  now.  As  Mary  led  them  a  circuitous  route 
into  photograph  shops  and  amon^t  potterv  exhibits.  Owen,  a 
little  distrait,  presently  asked  Kitty  what  hour  the  bells  had 
told? 

*  Why,  we  never  can  tell  the  time  from  that  ridiculous  old 
carillon,'  said  Kitty,  holding  out  her  latest  acquisition,  a  green 
china  frog,  for  Owen*s  admiration ;  *  isn't  it  a  love  with  its 
sweet  goggle  eyes  ?  But  we  are  in  plenty  of  time  for  dinner. 
I  don't  know  wnat  time  you  dine,  you  are  so  hish  and  mighty 
and  grand  at  your  hotel.'  She  ran  on  over  the  bridge  to  com- 
pare ner  frog  with  Mary's,  and  Owen,  seizing  the  opportunity, 
nung  back  with  John,  saying  briefly,  *  Gk)  on,  Tony.  She  went 
a  few  steps,  lingering  to  look  down  at  the  water  with  the 
fascinated  leisure  they  all  felt  pausing  by  the  quiet,  slow  canals. 

*John,  this  must  be  for  you,*  said  Owen.  'There  is  only 
Tenterden  outside,  and  some  glowing  endearment  within,  and 
it  was  given  to  me.  I  would  not  have  given  it  to  you  just  now,' — 
he  glanced  forward  at  the  girls, — *  but  there  is  reference  to  an 
appointment  you  may  intend  to  keep.' 

John  took  the  letter  and  glanced  at  the  writing.  *  All  right,' 
he  said,  and  Owen  went  on  to  Antonia.  John  put  the  letter 
into  his  pocket  and  followed  them.  Mary  invited  her  brothers 
to  bring  the  various  parcels  of  china  frogs  and  gray  stoneware 
she  haa  been  collecting  in  the  town  into  the  salon,  which  was 
empty. 

'  Jack  had  better  get  a  crate  for  you,  Mary,'  said  Owen  ;  *  he 
will  enjoy  himself  immensely  conveying  your  luggage  about 
the  country  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate.' 

'  They  are  lovely,'  said  Mary.  '  One  is  obliged  to  get  them, 
and  then  when  you  see  them  indoors  comes  the  awful  thought, 
how  they  are  to  get  home  with  all  the  legs  and  handles  and 
spouts  on.  But,  Tony,  you  can  take  some  nome  with  you,  and 
so  can  you,  Owen,  and  that  won't  be  so  hard  on  John.' 

*  Tony,  we  will  fold  our  tents  like  the  Arabs  and  silently  steal 
away,'  said  Owen  ;  *  why  should  we  consider  John  V 

*lt  will  not  make  my  path  any  easier  for  me*  said  John, 
opening  the  stove  door— there  was  a  fire  in  the  salon — *  if  you 
convey  Mary's  collections  home,  she  will  start  out  on  her 
travels  with  a  fresh  impulse  for  acquisition  •  but  I  only  bargain 
she  shall  smuggle  her  own  lace  and  not  involve  me  in  treachery 
to  my  country's  customs.'  He  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket, 
and  dropping  it  into  the  fire,  watched  it  burn. 

*  Well,  we  will  come  for  you  to-morrow,'  Owen  was  saying,  as 
the  girls  wished  him  good-bye,  and  John  came  away  from  the 
stove  to  take  Antonia  s  hand  with — 

^Au  revoir,    I  do  not  say  good-bya' 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Give  me  that  mau 
That  is  not  ^Mission's  slaye.  .  .  . 

They  sat  still  upon  the  grassy  bank  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
while  Kitty  and  Antonia  made  rapid  pencil  sketches  of  the 
osier  trees,  the  white  mill,  the  glaring  wnite  cottages  with  their 
bright  red  roofs.  Mary  would  not  make  a  thunio-nail  sketch 
on  Sunday. 

*  All  this  country  looks  to  me  as  if  it  had  just  come  out  of  a 
toy  manufactory,'  said  Antonia ;  *  structure  and  colour,  and  all 
so  elementary.' 

*  And  an  elementary  line  to  all  the  longshore-looking  boors 
loafing  about  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,'  said  Owen. 
*  You  should  see  Jack's  look  when  he  goes  through  a  factory 
and  sees  how  the  fellows  go  about  their  work.  He  is  simply 
dying  to  bully  them.  Ana  so  this  is  the  flourishing  seaport,' 
looking  across  the  canal  at  the  sleepy  handful  of  a  town ;  *liave 
you  no  stirring  tales  of  history  for  us,  Antonia  ? ' 

*  No ;  I  have  only  been  reading  about  Antwerp.  If  you  had 
lived  in  Alva's  time,  Owen,  how  you  would  have  enjoyed  your- 
self !  You  would  have  invited  the  most  lingering  torments  and 
roasted  so  cheerfully  ! ' 

'We  would  have  gone  to  the  stake  together,'  said  Owen 
pleasantly. 

*  Indeed  we  should  not,'  said  Antonia.  *  I  would  have  con- 
formed to  anything,  and  so  would  Kitty,  whatever  we  may  have 
thought  in  private.  We  should  have  told  our  beads  zealously 
while  you  were  led  out  to  execution.  I  daresay  Mary  would 
have  gone  with  you  ;  she  could  never  huml)iig  any  one. 

*  And  John  ? '  asked  Mary. 

*  One  cannot  make  any  conjecture  for  Mr.  Tentcrden,'  said 
Antonia. 

*  He  would  Ho  low  and  cu'cumvent  folks,'  said  Owen.  *  By 
the  way,  Jack,  I  have  got  your  letters.   I  don't  see  why  I  should 

tliem  about  all  day  ;  read  them  now  while  Tony  finishes 
etch.'    He  threw  a  pocketful  of  letters  down  where  John 
g  at  length  v\pon  tV\e  gna^s.^  oad  went  away  with  Mary. 
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*  What  a  heap  of  business/  said  Kitty,  as  John  yawned  over 
some,  considered  others,  and  made  notes  on  two  or  three. 

He  looked  up :  *  Yes,*  rose  and  came  to  look  at  Antonia's 
sketch,  approving  her  clever  fingers;  and  putting  up  some 
of  his  correspondence,  he  lay  down  on  the  grass  again  by 
Antonia's  side  to  read  the  last  few  letters. 

'  I  conclude  the  purchase  of  the  mills  at  Dinas,'  he  said,  look- 
ing up  at  Antonia. 

*  Owen  will  be  pleased,  I  suppose,'  she  answered. 

*  I  hope  he  will  be,  eventually,'  said  John ;  *  and  I,  since  I 
was  sent  back  to  mv  work' 

*  Who  sent  you  back  to  your  work  ? '  asked  Kitty  absently, 
frowning  over  a  boat  on  the  canal. 

John  lifted  his  eyes  to  Antonia. 

*I  never  began  a  boat  in  my  life,'  said  Kittjr,  with  a  burst  of 
rage, '  but  they  put  a  sail  up  or  took  a  sail  in  immediately,  and 
altered  everything.  It  is  too  bad  1  I  had  an  idea  you  were 
your  own  commander-in-chief,  Mr.  Tenterden.' 

*  Oh  no ;  1  am  very  much  subservient '  said  John.  The  last 
letter  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Owen,  and  when  he  opened  the 
envelope  it  only  contained  another,  which  he  held  with  a  sudden 
eager  look  at  Antonia  before  he  broke  the  seal.  Inside  was  a 
iive-pound  note,  and  he  turned  the  envelope  over  in  vain  for 
any  word  accompanying  it.  Recognising  the  affair,  Antonia 
had  taken  flight,  calling  to  Mary  to  stop  as  she  ran  down  the 
road  after  her.  Kitty  and  John  found  the  others  waiting  on 
the  steps  of  a  quaint  old  disused  town  hall  in  an  empty  grass- 
grown  place. 

*They  have  no  French,  and  I  no  Flemish,'  said  Owen, 
addressing  Kitty  from  tne  steps ;  *  but  pantomimic  and 
histrionic  efforts  have  procured  for  you  coffee  and  bread  and 
butter  and  cheese.  And  if  you  were  a  royal  family  they  could 
not  do  more  than  serve  that  to  vou  in  the  council  room  of  the 
town  hall  *  could  not  do  more,  because  there  is  apparently  no 
other  kind  of  viand  in  this  citv.    It  is  a  pastoral  people.' 

*  But  is  it  not  a  delightful  old  place  with  the  steep  steps  and 
the  little  turrets  ?  I  am  afraid  Tony  must  be  tired ;  she  ought 
to  be  brimming  over  with  joy  at  the  carving  in  that  doorway.' 

*  Go  and  sit  down  and  rest,  Tony,  while  I  just  show  Kitty  the 
hall,'  said  Mary,  dismissing  the  others.  The  great  dim  hall,  with 
its  lofty-raftered  ceiling,  seemed  used  in  part  now  as  a  dairy. 

*  Has  Tony  seen  this  i ' 

*  Yes  ;  are  not  the  milk  cans  lovely  1  She  thought  it  like  a 
Wouvermans.  But  I  think  she  is  tired.  I  was  thinking  just 
now  we  must  aU  be  getting  very  much  older,'  said  Mary  con- 
fidentially to  Kitty.  *  There  was  that  odd  boat  workoci  bj^  a 
chain  over  the  ©inal ;  twelve  months  ago  Tony  would  have  in- 
sisted upon  taking  a  trip  in  it,  and  lam  sure  Owen  would. 
The  boys  have  become  so  projxjr  and  Sunday-like  instead  ot 
skylarking,  I  was  surprised  at  them.' 
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*  Not  Mr.  Tenterden ! '  said  Kitty,  who  was  a  little  in  awe  of 
John. 

'  Oh,  with  Owen,  yes,  and  impromptu  operas  and  nonsense. 
But  we  are  quite  staid  now.' 

They  entered  a  lofty  white- washed  room  with  a  dark  wain- 
scot and  a  low  settle  along  two  walls.  The  heavy  beams  were 
supjx)rted  on  arched  framework  b^  the  deep -set  windows, 
which  had  curious  seats  in  them  raised  some  steps  from  the 
black-and-white  squares  of  the  paved  floor.  John  sat  at  the 
table  where  the  coffee  was  awaiting  them,  and  Owen  and 
Antonia  in  a  window  together. 

*Were  Owen's  Li^e  speeches  good?'  asked  Mary,  pouring 
out  the  coffee. 

*0h,  very.*  said  John,  taking  Antonia's  cup  to  her;  *80 
thoroughly  English.' 

*  Poor  Owen ! '  said  Mary.  *  That  is  hardly  the  commenda- 
tion to  be  wished  for  when  you  are  making  a  speech  in  French. 
And  I  suppose  all  ridiculous  nonsense  about  fraternity  and 
equality.    More  sugar,  Kitty  ?' 

*Weil,  what  was  commonplace  in  matter,'  said  John^  *was 
amply  atoned  for  by  a  variety  and  an  unexjDectedness  of  idiom. 
Many  present  were  much  affected,  and  said  they  had  never 
heard  anything  like  it.' 

*  All  right.  Jack,  you  wait,'  said  Owen,  and  swooping  down  on 
John's  last  jwrtion  of  bread  and  butter  and  cheese,  he  carried 
it  off  with  him  and  devoured  it  on  the  settle  by  the  great  open 
Hreplace. 

'That  is  a  mean  revenge,  Owen,'  said  Mary  ;  *  will  you  have 
some  more  coffee  ? ' 

*  Yes,  let  him  drown  the  memory  of  his  parts  of  speech  in  the 
flowing  bowl,'  said  John. 

*You  had  better  let  his  irnrts  of  speech  alone,'  said  Mary, 
taking  the  coffee  herself  to  Owen.  '  Kitty  thinks  that  mysteri- 
ous smoky  old  picture  up  there  depicts  Cain  and  Al)el— a  bad 
omen.  Oh,  Kitty  !  come  and  look  at  thase  tongs  ;  did  you  see 
them,  Tony  ?  Why,  they  must  be  nearly  as  long  as  you,  Owen  ; 
just  stand  up  and  see ;  there's  a  dear.' 

John,  from  examining  the  picture  of  Cain  and  Abel,  went 
towards  the  window. 

*  They  evidently  glory  here  that  a  vegetarian  sacrifice  is  most 
acceptable  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  wish  wo  could  have  had  a  seethed 
kid  or  two.  Won't  you  have  some  more  bread  and  butter, 
Tony?' 

*Tliank  you,  no,  Mr.  Tonterden.'  Her  glance  effected  the 
slightest  trace  of  emphasis  on  his  name. 

He  smiled  as  he  le^nt  in  the  window  above  her.  *  Look  at 
me  aprain,  Tony.     1  don't  care  what  you  call  me.' 

*  You  do  not  remember  that  my  name  is — Vauglian.' 

*  1  have  remembered.    But  I  can  forget,'  ho  answered. 
'I  do  not  forget,'  said  Antoma.. 
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*  Then  you  have  not  forgotten  the  day  you  ran  away  with 
Idwal  and  the  dog-cart,  and  sent  me  to  break  my  neck  up  in 
the  apple  tree  to  get  your  roses  ?' 

'  You  might  very  well  forget  a  little  thoughtless  vanity/  she 
said  sadly. 

*  I  do  not  see  you  have  improved  the  quality  by  substituting 
a  thoughtful  for  a  thoughtless  vanity/  said  John. 

*  What  have  I  done  ?  asked  Antonia,  rather  surprised. 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  upon  the  brilliant  red  roofs 
beneath,  the  flat  fields  where  the  canal  went  for  long  straight 
miles ;  the  vivid  colour  of  it  all,  the  blue  sky,  the  toy  trees,  the 
patches  of  green  and  ploughed  field,  the  spotted  black  and 
white  goat  pulling  at  its  tether  in  the  garden  groimd  below, 
and,  survey mg  the  pigs  with  solemn  Sunday  interest,  a  man  in 
tall  black  cap,  red  handkerchief,  pink  shirt  sleeves,  russet  orange 
loose  velveteen  clothes,  and  large  sabots,  all  about  liim  more 
bright  tinting,  straw,  red  tile&  green  grass. 

John  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  selecting  a  letter,  held 
out  to  her  her  own  envelope — 

*  That  is  your  writing.'  ne  said. 

*  Yes.*  said  Antonia ;  *it  was  my  picture  at  Sufiblk  Street.' 

'  Ana  what  species  of  vanity  withal '?  *  asked  John,  tapping 
the  envelope. 

There  was  an  unyielding  hauteur  in  Antonia's  silence. 

*I  want  a  perception  :  I  remember  your  telling  me  so,*  said 
John.  *I  admit  it.  Well,  will  you  apologise  for  this?'  He 
held  up  the  envelope,  and  struck  with  what  seemed  to  her  the 
very  sublimity  of  audacity,  Antonia  looked  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment and  did  not  speak. 

*  Owen  will  be  disappointed/  he  said. 

*  No,*  said  Antonia  ;  *  Owen  shall  have  the  best  of  anything  1 
can  ever  do — but — I  will  owe  nothing  to  you.* 

*Very  well,*  said  John,  returned  the  envelope  to  his  case, 
and  that  to  his  pocket.  To  Mary's  call  he  went  to  look  at  the 
strange  old  fire-irons  in  the  wide  chimney,  and  remained  stand- 
ing on  the  hearth  as  the  three  girls  went  out  through  the  flat 
arched  doorway. 

'Well,  I  suppose  we  must  go  too,'  he  said  presently.  *  Abel, 
my  brother,  1  presume  I  am  Cain.'  He  took  Owen  by  the 
shoulders,  and  aragging  him  up  from  his  seat  looked  into  his 
face  with  a  glance  that  was  not  all  play,  *  You  are  a  girl : ' 

'Why?' 

'  Why  did  you  tell  me  such  a  lie  in  Birmingham  ?  Or  don't 
you  know  your  own  mind  ?  or  what  the  devil  are  you  driving  at 
anyway  ? ' 

'  Birmingham  ?    I  don't  remember  anything  in  Birmingham,' 

said  Owen;   'but '  he  jerked  himself  free  of  his  brother, 

'  well,  come  on,'  he  said  abruptly,  taking  his  hat  up. 

'  What  were  you  going  to  say  / '  asked  John,  putting  Ids  foot 
up  on  the  settle. 

2b 
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*Why,  Jack,  of  course  you  can  say  I  am  a  girl — but  you 
have  something  less  of  force  than — I  imagined.' 
John  looked  questioningly  at  him. 

*  I  thought  the  affair  was  done  with — and,  I  am  sorry  it  isn't,' 
said  Owen,  put  his  hat  on,  gave  a  little  nod  at  John,  and  went 
out. 

John  looked  after  him  considering,  then  remembered  the 
letter  Owen  had  given  to  him  last  night  and  smiled.  *  Ah  !  he 
thinks  it  is  that,  and  he  —  well,  he  is  a  girl.  And  hang  it 
all  1  there  isn't  a  woman  in  the  world  that's  worth  him.'  He 
went  to  get  his  own  hat.  *At  least  probably  there  isn't,'  he 
concluded  his  reflections. 

The  village  church  was  a  cathedral,  and  the  whole  place  had 
an  appearance  of  having  been  forgotten  since  the  sea  went  away 
in  the  fourteenth  century  and  left  it  stranded  in  adversity. 

'  You  are  not  going  into  that  mummery,  Mary  ? '  said  Owen, 
alluding  to  the  service  proceeding  in  the  church.  *  All  right,  you 
stop  with  me,  little  girl,'  and  climbing  up  on  a  high  wall  he 
presently  succeeded  in  placing  Mary  there  also.  There  was  a 
fate  fruit  tree  in  the  green  enclosure  before  them  in  full  blossom. 
They  sat  there  in  silence  and  heard  the  little  bell  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Host. 

*  What  a  lovely  day  !  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Owen  1 ' 
asked  Mary  at  last. 

*It  occurred  to  me  just  then,'  said  Owen,  *that  it  would  be 
so  much  more  to  the  purpose  if  they  came  out  and  tinkled  their 
bell  for  worship  in  front  of  this  white  tree  here.  What  do  you 
think?' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  beautiful  1 ' 

*  Is  it  not,  and  a  miracle  1  It  is  like  what  you  will  be  in  your 
wedding  dress,'  he  added  ;  *  very  little  simpler  or  fresher  from 
the  infinite.    I  have  not  congratulated  you  yet,  have  1 1 ' 

*  You  have  now,  dear,'  in  April  tone. 

*No,  and  don't  intend  to.  I  will  keep  that  for  him,'  he 
answered. 

May  succeeded  April,  and  she  said  with  sunshine,  '  John  says 
you  are  to  give  me  away,  so  for  once  you  will  have  to  go  to 
church.' 

Owen  laughed.     '  And  a  frock  coat,  Mary.     Heavens  ! ' 

*  But  so  good  a  citizen,  Owen,  surely  you  will  not  grudge  a 
sacrifice  for  the  Navy.' 

*For  my  queen  and  country,'  said  Owen;  'well,  I  will  get  a 
frock  coat,  Mary,  though  certainly  Jack  will  give  you  away.  If 
he  is  not  your  parent  and  guardian,  why ' 

*  He  is  indeed.    The  dearest,  the  kindest,  the  ]>est,'  said  Mary. 
Owen    nodded,    and    saying    dramatically,    *  Damsel,    thou 

speakest  truly ! '  he  proceeded  to  sin^  in  the  most  spirited 
manner,  '  Rule  Britannia,'  until  he  was  interrupted  by  Ajitonia 
coming  to  them. 

'  What  is  this  unseemV^  rvive\YY  ^    And  how  did  you  get  up 
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there,  Mary  ?    And  how  are  you  ever  going  to  get  down  again  1 
We  got  in  among  the  goats — Kitty  ana  I.' 

*  We  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  church/  said  Kitty,  *  and 
I  just  nudged  Tony,  and  directly  she  saw  she  marched  across 
the  church  with  her  chair,  and  I  had  to  go  too.  1  thought  it 
was  very  bold,  but  it  seemed  just  as  bold  to  stay  there  by  my- 
self, and  Mr.  Tenterden  looking  so  devout.' 

*  I  wonder  he  did  not  go  too,'  said  Mary ;  *  what  are  you  laugh- 
ing at,  Owen  1  Certainly  I  should  follow  if  you  and  John  went 
dodging  about  the  church,  I  should  woncfer  what  you  were 
doing.    Get  down  and  see  now  I  am  to  get  down.' 

Owen  leaped  down.    *  Jump.' 

*  It  is  a  long  way,'  said  Mary  dubiously. 
'  I  will  catch  you  ;  come.' 

*  I  think  I  would  rather  John  caught  me  in  case  I  am  very 
heavy '  said  Mary,  looking  anxious. 

*  All  right,'  said  John ;  *  get  out,  Owen,'  and  he  took  Mary 
safehr  down  from  the  wall. 

*  John  is  so  much  stronger  than  you  are,'  said  Mary. 

'You  think  so  because  ne  is  broader,'  said  Owen  ;  'but  you 
look  at  that,  Mary ;  that  is  muscle.' 

He  held  out  his  arm  and  clenched  fist.  Mary  and  Kitty  held 
out  theirs  too. 

'We  have  all  got  muscle,'  said  Kitty,  'except  poor  Tony. 
And  she  has  only  nerves.' 

Mar^  detained  John. 

'  I  think  Tony  is  tired.  You  might  try  and  see  if  you  can  get 
a  vehicle  of  some  sort  to  take  us  back.' 

He  went  hunting  through  the  village  while  they  all  sat  on 
some  logs  of  wood,  tree  trunks  lying  by  a  sandy  road,  which  was 
fringed  with  tall  slender  trees,  each  one  with  a  crook  inward 
to  the  road  from  the  flat  open  country,  scarcely  veiled  by  their 
thin  yellow  foliage.  They  looked  at  the  gray-green  of  the  young 
com  with  its  richer  shadow  colour,  where  the  edge  showed  by 
the  ploughed  field.  There  were  osiers  to  look  at  with  sturdy 
dark  brown  trunks,  contented  cows  grazing  in  the  pastures,  a 
toy  farmhouse  white  and  red  like  a  child's  Noah's  art. 

Long  shadows  fell  softly  in  evening  benediction  from  the 
pale  blue  sky,  where  the  fleecy  white  clouds  were  tinted  with 
delicate  mauve  glow  of  colour.  Two  immense  mounds  of  earth 
grass  grown  over  remains  of  masonry  guarded  the  road — ^"re- 
mains probably  of  the  old  city  wall — and  oeyond  them  the  huge 
pale  yellow-brown  brick  church,  with  its  great  square  tower 
and  Gothic  windows  and  high-pitched  roofs  of  bleached  gray 
slate.  John  came  down  the  road  to  them  in  his  triumphal  car, 
a  springless  cart,  in  which  they  jolted  back  down  sandy  lanes, 
ana  along  the  paved  causeway  under  the  trees  by  the  canal. 

They  left  their  homely  conveyance  at  the  city  gate,  and 
walked  a  little  way  upon  the  ramparts,  where  apparetLtVj  -sv!^ 
Bruges  was  making  holiday.    They  looked  w^  \Xv^  >w^\«t  \/5k  «xv 
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old  gray  stone  bridge,  beyond  which  they  could  see  the  tall  trees 
in  the  quiet  enclosure  of  the  Beguinage.  In  front  was  a  quaint 
yellow  washed  mill  with  three  stunted  water  arches  reflected  in 
the  water,  with  the  tower  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  Belfry  beyond 
the  old  red  houses,  and  the  willow  trees  grouped  round  the  little 
grassy  slope.  A  new  house  was  building  by  the  water's  edge, 
and  orange  trees  in  tubs  stood  ready  among  the  builder's  debris, 
as  contributions  towards  housekeeping.  They  walked  on  under 
the  chestnut  trees,  and  met  presently  two  laaies,  one  of  whom, 
with  a  sudden  glance  of  defiant  bravado  into  John's  face,  bowerl 
to  him.  Owen  took  off*  his  hat,  but  John,  looking  coolly  in  her 
eyes,  went  leisurely  forward  with  no  salute  or  any  sign  of  recog- 
nition, a  misdemeanour  eliciting  Afary^s  instant  reproof. 

*  John,  how  odd  of  you  !  It  is  so  much  better  manners  to 
take  off"  your  hat,  even  if  you  do  not  know  her.  It  was  quite 
rude !     Who  is  she,  Owen  ^ 

*  Owen  does  not  know  her,'  interposed  Antonia ;  *  it  was  a 
ladv,'  she  faltered,  *  I  met,  out  sketching,  by  the  windmill.' 

Owen  on  one  side^  and  John  on  the  other,  gave  her  a  regard 
of  momentary  astonishment. 

*  She  was  rather  handsome.'  said  Kitty  ;  *  so  striking-looking.' 
*And  beautifully  dressed,    said  Afary.     *What  a  love  of  a 

bonnet !  If  we  are  going  to  meet  rank  and  fashion  like  this,  we 
had  better  seek  some  secluded  short  cuts  and  get  in  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  we  are  none  of  us  too  presentable  after  jolting  in 
that  cart.  As  for  you,  John,  I  am  quite  surprised.  Why  didn't 
you  take  off  your  hat  ? ' 

*  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to,'  said  John. 

*  Then  you  had  l)etter  feel  inclined  to  another  time,'  said  little 
Mary  severely,  '  unless  you  want  people  to  think  you  have  not 
got  any  one  decent  belonging  to  vou  to  teach  you  manners  ! ' 

*  Yes,  ^fary,  certainly,'  said  John  meekly. 
Antonia  had  walked  on  quickly  with  Owen. 

*  Owen,  I  think  I  will  go  back  with  you  to-night,  if  I  may. 
I  should  be  going  on  Tuesaay  in  any  ciise,  and  I  may  as  well  go 
with  you.' 

'  But  that  is  another  clear  day,'  objected  Owen. 

Antonia  invented  preparations  for  Mrs.  Coney  ;  if  she  stayed 
another  day,  she  felt  an  assurance  she  would  never  go  to  Mrs. 
Coney  at  all,  but  that  was  her  own  private  conviction.  Owen 
accepted  other  reasons  for  shortening  her  holiday. 

*  Very  well,  Tony,  come  then.  I  shall  be  glaci  of  your  coun- 
tenance to  help  me  tnrouch  with  Mary's  properties.  She  brought 
a  pair  of  sabots,  a  straw Lonnet,  a  brass  coliee-pot,  and  live  jugs 
of  assorted  sizes  down  to  me  this  morning  and  said  they  were 
to  so  into  my  bag,  which  they  won't.  I  can  wear  the  sabots 
and  you  the  bonnet,  but  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  coff*ee-pot? 
I  think  my  train  goes  at  ten  o'clock.' 

And  in  spite  of  Mary's  and  Kitty's  objections,  Antonia  coukl 
not  Ik?  shaken  in  \\er  detAivti\\xv?v.tvo\\  to  ^o  by  that  train.     One  of 
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the  good-natured  Flemish  maids  slipped  a  note  in  her  hand 
when  she  was  leaving  dinner.  Antonia  read  it  in  the  shadowy 
marble-iloored  entrance  haU. 

Owen  says  you  go  back  with  him  to-night  Come  out  to  me  on  the 
bridge.     I  must  see  you.  J.  T. 

She  went  to  the  door,  and  opening  it  softly,  looked  out 
irresolutely.  It  was  a  very  dark  night,  and  very  cold.  The 
bridge  was  so  near  bv — a  little  run  across  the  road — three 
seconds,  and  he  would  be  there ;  he  would  put  his  arm  round 
her  and  kiss  her — she  took  a  step,  and  then  came  in  again  and 
shut  the  door,  and  leaned  against  it  in  the  dim  vestibule. 
He  knew  every  fibre  of  weakness  in  her,  she  felt ;  did  he  know 
how  she  was  nattered  at  his  persistence  ?  What  could  he  see  in 
her  now  she  was  pale,  and  faded,  and  shabby?  He  must  be 
abiding  by  first  impressions,  or  he  wanted  his  own  way.  And 
if  he  got  it,  how  soon  would  he  be  tired  of  it,  when  it  would  be 
too  late  for  her.  when  she  loved  him — Ah  !  could  she  not  love 
him  1— how  unnappy  he  had  made  her  j  how  many  long  and 
silent  nights  had  she  cried  until  she  cned  herself  to  sleep,  in 
the  first  dawn  of  the  morning  ?  Bitterly  she  resented  him ;  the 
world  was  hard  enough,  and  life  cruel  enough  without  the 
problem,  which  from  first  to  last  he  presented  in  himself  to 
ner.  As  she  had  so  painfully  learned  her  lessons  and  found  her 
harsh  experience,  she  had  acquiesced  ever  more  humbly  in  his 
uncompromising  dictum,  that  she  was  not  good  enough  for 
him;  until  at  last,  in  the  timiditv  of  self -distrust,  she  was 
reconciled  to  the  scorn  with  which,  having  spoken  so,  he  had  let 
her  go.  Then  when  he  came — it  hardly  touched  the  glory  of 
her  joy  in  him,  her  instant  resolution  that  he  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  her ;  he  must  go,  for  she  was  not  worthy  of  him. 
How  strange  that  sudden  reverse  of  feeling  !  indeed,  he  was  not 
worthy  of  her ! — her  disappointment  in  him,  her  inability  to  con- 
struct for  herself,  afresh,  his  character ;  her  vision  of  now  she 
might  love  him,  playing  little  tricks  to  win  his  attention — he  *  as 
hard  as  nails,*  quite  good-natured,  pleasantly  superior^  bored. 
*Even  a  toy  in  hand  here,  sir,  so  man  hath  his  desires — to 
swear  and  to  forswear,  according  as  marriage  binds  and  blood 
breaks.' 

Oh,  was  she  not  worth  more  than  the  value  he  would  assign 
her  !  Of  how  much  error  is  not  humility  the  root  ?  What  is  it 
to  be  true  to  oneself,  if  it  is  not  in  these  rare  moments  of  life 
to  assert  not  what  one  is,  but  what  one  could  be  1  *  Shall  I  be 
flattered — at  your  estimate  1 '  Antonia  asked  herself.  *  No !  I 
will  get  me  to  a  nunnery,  and,  J.  T.,  you — you  may  stop  on  the 
bridge.' 

She  put  her  note  in  her  iK)cket  and  went  upstairs  to  Mary. 

'  All  your  packing  is  done^  Tony,'  said  that  little  person ; 
*  and  you  are  to  have  my  rug,  it  is  so  cold.    YcxS.  yow  ^t^^'^^jtcvni  . 
I  shall  not  want  it,  and  it  need  not  \>e  aivy  xJoiOasst  \»  ^vsNi.\ 
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Owen  will  be  there  to  carry  it,  aud  look  after  your  things,  so  it 
really  does  not  matter  how  many  you  have/ 

*  I  think  that  is  a  diabolical  principle,  Mary,*  said  Antonia. 
*0h,  nonsense/  said  Mary;  'what  are  boys  for?'  and  while 

Kitty  was  busied  writing  home  in  her  own  room,  in  the  quiet 
evening  hour,  Mary  read  the  Lessons  and  the  Psalms  to  Antonia. 
*We  are  like  heathens,  never  going  to  church  all  day/  said 
Mary ;  and  Antonia  sat  on  the  floor,  with  her  head  in  Mary's 
lap,  and  listened  to  the  sweet  monotony  of  her  voice,  and  at  the 
declaration :  *  The  Lord  is  King,  be  the  people  never  so  im- 
patient :  he  sitteth  between  the  cherubims,  be  the  earth  never 
so  unquiet ' 

*  Oh,  Mary  !  is  it  not  true  ?  I  believe  it !  every  word,'  said 
Antonia  recklessly,  *  cherubims  and  all ! ' 

Mary  was  a  little  shocked,  believing  implicitly  herself  in 
literal  cherubims,  and  unable  to  find  any  cause  of  discontent 
with  them. 

But  poor  Tony  was  so  wild  and  impulsive.  Mary  kissed  her 
and  said  soothingly,  *  I  think,  dear,  we  had  better  send  your 
things  on  to  the  railway  station.' 

They  found  Kitty  sitting  in  the  hall  with  John,  whose 
demeanour  was  chilly,  as  he  was  perhaps  altogether  cold  from 
liis  vigil  on  the  bridge.  Antonia  was  quite  unable  to  repress  a 
half- mischievous  look,  which  told  him  she  had  received  his 
letter ;  and  skilfully  avoiding  him,  she  went  away  with  Kitty, 
and  heard  her  confidence. 

*  I  wish  Owen  Tenterden  were  coming  with  us  instead  of  Mr. 
Tenterden.' 

*  Do  you  not  like  him  ? '  asked  Antonia. 

'Oh,  I  like  him— yes,  very  much  in  a  sort  of  way,  but  he  is 
rather  high  and  mighty,'  said  Kitty:  *1  always  feel  I  had 
better  put  on  my  best  gloves  and  my  best  manners,  you  know. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  laugh,  Tony,  but  what  shall  we  do  wnth 
this  Don  in  Brussels— Mary  and  I  ?  What  am  I  to  talk  to  him 
about  ?  Owen  is  ever  so  much  more  fun.  We  could  have  had 
a  high  time  with  Owen.' 

*  It  will  certainly  be  a  dreadful  strain  to  travel  in  your  best 
gloves  and  your  llest  manners  the  whole  wav,'  said  Antonia. 
*  I  don't  think  I  would  if  I  were  you,  Kitty.  He  is  incapable  of 
the  gloves  as  a  detail,  though  he  may  be  aware  of  them  in  a 
general  efiect ;  and  as  for  manners,  oh ! '  sjiid  Antonia  with 
sudden  deepening  colour,  '  manners  may  be  a  veneering.  There 
is  something  somebody — I  cannot  remember— says  to  the  end  : 
that  politeness  is  the  wise  man's  armour  against  fools.  Do  you 
suspect  he  believes  in  that  i^rinciple,  and  is  that  why  you  say 
he  IS  a  Don  ? ' 

'  I  say  he  is  a  Don,'  said  Kitty  stoutly,  '  Ijecause  I  feel  sure 
he  is  a  Don.' 

He  found  no  opportunity  of  speaking  with  Antonia  until, 
contriving  some  errand  iot  0>Neu,\v<i\xv«Avs^^^\R»  ba  left  alone 
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with  her  in  the  dark  nighty  at  the  end  of  a  long  platform  in  the 
station.  Gnisping  at  the  instant,  he  put  his  ami  close  round 
her,  and  lifting  her  head  to  look  in  her  face  he  demanded : 

*  Are  you  going  to  take  Owen  1 — yes  or  no  T 

Antonia  held  back,  but  he  had  caught  her  in  a  trap,  and  she 
was  unable  to  escape  him ;  she  looked  at  him  indignantly,  in 
revolt.    *  You  may  ask  him  that ! '  she  said. 

He  for  a  second  paused,  and  in  the  darkness  she  could  not 
see  his  expression ;  then  he  kissed  her  with  i^assion,  and 
loosed  her  at  last,  almost  as  roughly.     *  Go  to  him,*  he  said, 

*  with  my  kiss.' 

His  violence  confounded  her.  That  little  glance  of  mockery 
she  had  given  him  in  the  hall  was  a  last  survival  of  pretty 
wiles  and  graces  of  coquetry,  to  which  he  put  so  abrupt  a 
period;  she  was  scarea  with  liim,  confused,  afraid.  She 
recognised  that  Owen  had  returned  and  was  speaking  with  a 
sense  of  security  in  him. 

*  Hark  !  the  carillon.' 

They  listened  to  the  bells,  and  in  the  covering  darkness 
John  grasped  Antonia's  hand  in  his.  The  earth  which  had  be^n 
spinning  round  too  rapidly  seemed  to  her  to  stand  still  too  in  this 
pause ;  there  was  a  rarewell  in  John's  clasp  of  her  hand,  he 
said  no  word  to  Owen ;  if  she  feared  him,  he  in  his  turn  she 
felt  was  mastered,  and  brought  his  impetuous  rush  of  feeling 
in  to  heel  at  Owen's  influence.  Owen,  unconscious  arbiter, 
listening  to  the  distant  bells  with  his  own  thoughts. 

Kitty  and  Mary  were  there  when  they  were  all  moving 
l)ack  to  the  light,  and  John  let  Antonia's  hand  go.  Here  was  the 
train,  and  she  in  a  comer  of  the  carriage,  with  Owen  laughing 
at  the  door,  and  no  good-bye  from  John. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  with  no  moon  ;  and  the  bells  still 
rang  in  Antonia's  ears^  with  the  winds  and  the  waves  through 
the  fleeting  hours  of  tne  passage. 

She  looked  up  when  Owen,  pacing  up  and  down,  paused  near 
her,  or  sat  a  few  minutes  by  her  side,  and  felt  a  peace,  pro- 
tection, rest  in  his  presence  tnere. 

*  Yes,  and  I  would  take  you,'  she  thought  to  herself,  *  if  you 
would  ask  me  ! ' 

But  he  did  not  ask  her,  nor  show  any  look,  or  sign  of  love  in 
all  his  thoughtful  kindness  and  his  care  ;  ana,  inde^,  she  knew 
quite  certainly  that  if  he  loved  her,  he  would  not  here  and 
now  have  told  her  so. 

Looking  round  from  her  sheltered  seat  at  length  she  saw 
light  upon  the  troubled  waves ;  and  rising,  went  with  her  rug 
like  a  long  train  round  her  to  stand  by  his  side  and  watch  the 
bright  moon  struggling  through  the  clouds  into  a  calm  glory. 

*  There  is  a  silver  lining  ! '  said  Antonia  softly. 

*  That  is  what  I  tell  you,'  said  Owen,  smiling. 

*  So  you  do.    Owen,  tell  me  too  what  is  it  one  must  ILv^\r»V 
There  was  sorrowful  entreaty  in  Yver  vovc^. 
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He  replied  slowly.  *  To  nothing  of  much  effect,  Tony,  if  you 
are  wiUing  to  take  my  word  for  it,  or  anybody  else's.  It  is 
your  own  affair.' 

She  was  silent  a  little  before  she  said  lightly : 
'I  have  struck  the  individualist  in  you  at  last  then,  and 
there  where  most  people  are  so  perfectlv  willing  to  impart, 
restlessly  anxious  inde^  to  give  away.    After  all,  you  are  not 
a  missionary.' 

*  No,  there  is  a  limit  to  my  impertinence,  Tony,  really,'  said 
Owen  ;  *  who  has  that  commission  ?  It  has  been  well  said  oef ore 
our  time,  none  of  them  can  by  any  means  redeem  his  brother 
or  his  sister,  nor  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  them.' 

*  But  for  oneself  r 

'Should  I  utter  that  which  I  understand  not?  things  too 
wonderful  for  me  which  I  know  not  1  There  is  a  sufficiency  of 
dust  and  ashes  at  this  stage  of  civilisation  ;  I  will  betake  me  to 
them  in  repentance,  which  can  be  made  an  active  business.' 

*  And  then  are  you  not  trying  to  ransom  others  ?' 

*No,'  said  Owen ;  *only  advocating  a  reform  of  the  currency 
which  is  debased  •  only  working  towards  that  millennium  which 
will  be  here,  you  know,  when  every  man  has  a  fair  opportunity 
of  paying  up  his  ransom  for  himself.' 

The  whole  thing  seems  to  be,'  said  Antonia  thoughtfully, 
Mike  those  forms  oi  ornamentation  that  are  so  contested  for 
their  origin ;  as  one  may  hunt  in  the  honeysuckles  for  the 
antheinion,  and  read  volumes  on  the  inspiration,  and  all  the 
time,  in  fact,  the  beauty  is  of  commonplace  development,  merely 
outcome  of  the  necessity  and  limitations  of  the  material.  But 
I  cannot  imagine  the  time  when  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  exercise 
of  my  faculties,  the  necessity  comes  always  so  painfully.  I  do 
know  in  my  heart  you  are  honest  when  you  say  it  is  my  own 
affair,  but  I  would  so  much  rather  put  the  responsibility  on 
Home  one  else.  I  would  like  to  tread  an  appointea  path  and  be 
ol)edi<»nt.  And  you  would  say^  obedience  is  a  played-out 
virtue,  come  and  aim  at  better  tnmgs.' 

*Jt  is  not  a  virtue  at  all.  But  you  should  consult  with 
Mary  as  to  the  worth  of  my  opinions,  said  Owen.  *It  is  quite 
witisf/ictory  to  see  her  neat  footsteps  along  her  apix)inted  path. 
Why  do  you  not  follow  ? ' 

*I  cannot,'  said  Antonia;  *1  straggle  out.  And  I  have 
looked  l)ack  so  persistently  all  my  way  of  life,  I  wonder  I  was 
not  a  j)illar  of  salt  years  ago.' 

*You  fe^r  such  retrogression  step  by  step  till  you  are 
inorganic  !  I  do  not  see  you  there  in  the  plain  by  the  ruined 
city,  rather  I  imagine  you  rejoicing  yet  in  some  beautiful 
exercise  of  all  your  faculties.  I  see  you  take  your  timbrel  like 
Miriam,  and  lead  the  damsels  out  with  music,  and  song,  and 


^^^fctopiness  in  your  victory.' 


.  lappiness  ! '  Haid  Antonia. 
WThat  is  happinefis  \/o\^  ec^viBX  \ft  \>Mi ^^m^xvd tlvat  is  made 
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upon  you.  To  evolve  still  better  possibiKties,  while  the  best 
you  have  are  developing  harmoniously  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  needs  in  life.  Why  should  it  not  be  beautiful,  if  it  is  in 
a  minor  key  ?  Would  you  grumble  because  it  is  difficult,  or  find 
any  satisfaction  in  answering  a  false  note  1  No ;  but  with 
tranquil  intelligence  in  the  true  i)erformance  of  your  part 
there  will  come  happiness— when  you  comprehend  the  music' 
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To  fight  like  men  be  ours ! 

A  FEW  days  after  her  arrival  in  London,  Antonia  went  to  her 
essay  as  a  lady-help. 

llie  Coneys  lived  in  a  new  suburb,  which  was  ten  miles 
from  everywhere. 

No  solitude  of  primeval  forest  or  lofty  mountain  range  can 
well  compare  with  the  unearthly  stillness  of  those  unfinished 
roads  on  the  something  Park  estate,  where  in  intervals  of 
lioarding  and  deserted  foundations  by  stray  builders'  wooden 
boxes  and  unexpected  accumulations  of  lime  and  strange 
human  implements,  as  large  sifters  and  legless  wheelbarrows, 
never  seen  by  mortal  eye  to  be  put  to  any  actual  use,  you 
come  to  aesthetic  \allas  all  turrets,  and  unserviceable  red  tiles, 
wooden  palings  and  sunflowers.  As  soon  as  they  are  elegantly 
finished  to  tne  occupier's  liking,  so  soon  do  these  eligible 
i-esidences  assume  an  indescribable  shabbiness.  The  red  tilers 
go  discoloured,  the  angles  of  the  turrets  shun  each  other's 
regard  and  warp  asunder,  the  front  door  will  not  fit,  the 
mortar  falls  out  and  the  decorations  collapse.  To  find  the 
Coneys'  house,  you  must  set  out  with  a  passion  for  discovery 
which  was  not  all  exhausted  by  earlier  circuuma\igators,  and 
with  a  prudent  forethought  of  provision  inculcjited  by  the 
wary  modern  traveller.  The  apparently  trackless  region  must 
have  been  sometimes  T)enetrate<I  by  the  humble  civil  servant 
heroic  in  his  country  s  service,  for  the  Coneys  occcasionally 
received  letters,  and  sometimes  a  butcher's  cart  drove  madly 
through  the  desert ;  for  where  will  not  the  flag  of  England  s 
commerce  fly?  But  few  were  the  visitors  who  ever  came 
fainting  with  fatigue  to  Mrs.  Coney's  At  Homes  from  other 
neighbourhoods  than  her  own.  They  lost  their  way  down 
long  roads  which,  to  their  bitter  disappointment,  ended 
abruptly  in  a  wooden  fence  and  a  bill :  *  This  Freehold  Land  to 
be  Let  for  Building.'  They  wandered  in  circles  until  they  came 
upon  the  estate  agent  s  office,  and  sat  there  in  tears  the  while 
a  special  messenger  went  many  milas  to  fetch  the  one  broken- 
down  fly  of  that  province  to  take  them  back  to  the  distant 
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railway  station.  No  one  that  thev  ever  met  in  their  lone 
joumeyings  had  heard  of  *The  Oaks,'  the  Coneys'  house.  It 
was  called  *The  Oaks'  because  in  the  front  garden  there 
were  a  laburnum  and  a  pink  May  tree,  both  very  young, 
and  obviouslv  ill -fitted  to  cope  with  a  rough  world.  Mrs. 
Conejr  woulcf  have  sat  by  her  teapot  all  the  afternoon  in 
vain,  if  her  At  Homes  were  not  attended  by  immediate  neigh- 
bours in  the  genteel  villas  of  this  remote  suburb.  Antonia 
was  quite  astonished  that  these  ladies  who  lived  in  precisely 
similar  houses  went  all  the  way  along  the  unnamed  muddy 
roads,  performing  strange  gymnastic  feats  over  gigantic  cart- 
rucks  and  lakes  of  stagnant  rain  water,  to  sit  m  j)recisely 
similar  drawing-rooms,  frilled  curtains,  blue  jars,  india-rubber 
plant,  photograph  stands,  piano  placea  askew,  fans,  bulrushes, 
and  alL  and  talic  at  each  other  s  insipid  entertainments  in  the 
same  little  artificial,  thin,  trickling  afiectation  of  superior 
gentility.  She  found  that  the  habit  of  being  sociable  was  gone 
trom  her,  but  that  was  only  a  temjwrary  loss:  in  time  she 
learned  to  agree  with  Mrs.  Fairer  so  far  that  life  is  full  of 
interest ;  she  learned  that  one  never  can  be  developed  })eyond 
the  society  which  comes  naturally  around  one ;  it  is  the  dis- 
satisfied person's  own  lack  of  intelligence  that  finds  all  the 
company  wanting  savour.  But  at  present  she  was  unduly 
contemptuous  of  these  feeble  folk,  and  impatient  of  Mrs. 
Coney's  little  elegances. 

*  Afternoon  tea  ! '  she  would  say  to  herself.  *  Now  what  does 
she  mean  by  saying  afternoon  tea  1  If  it  is  her  tea,  it  is  her 
tea.' 

Slie  was  always  grimly  aware  when  Mrs.  Coney,  nervous  of 
a  specially  grand  visitor,  a  little  overreached  herself  in  efforts 
at  superior  style :  she  detested  the  dear  vicar,  all  iMrs.  Coney's 
associations  bored  her  excessively.  She  came  in  when  slie  was 
required  to  be  useful  at  the  parties,  to  accompany  the  young 
ladies'  indiflerent  singing,  or  their  terrible  essays  with  the 
violin,  to  listen  to  the  small  talk  she  found  so  very  small,  to  be 
the  target  for  sundry  shafts  of  wit  some  gentleman  would 
shoot  with  condescending  brilliance. 

*  Mrs.  Coney  says  you  are  all  for  woman's  rights— eh.  Miss 
Smith  ?  Are  you  going  to  stand  at  the  next  election  and  vote 
for  the  total  extinction  of  man?'  answering  with  a  vacant 
smile  or  little  bow,  *  Nothing  in  her,'  as  they  mentioned. 
Mrs.  Coney  would  not  have  been  so  well  pleased  had  there 
been  'anything'  in  Antonia,  but  although  what  Mrs.  Coney 
called  *  nice-looking,'  no  one  found  her  at  all  attractive,  but 
merely  useful,  obliging,  umussuming,  and  really  quite  suitable 
for  her  position. 

Mrs.   Coney   looked    critically  at  the  first  grate  Antonia 
blacked,  for  she  thought  perhaps  her  lady-help  had  protested 
too  much  in  that  matter.    But  as  was  vouched  ioT  \iW  ^^'^^t 
queen  Antonia  was  as  good  as  her  'word,  aui  ^'^  ^xv&^n^x^ 
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desirable  inmate,  so  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  fain  to 
admit. 

*  She  is  so  anxious  to  please,  so  willing  to  do  anything.' 

*  Ah,  new  brooms,  new  orooms  ! '  said  Mrs.  Coney's  friends, 
shaking  experiencea  heads  over  their  cups  of  tea. 

*When  1  think  of  what  I  have  gone  through  with  house- 
keeping!' said  Mrs.  Coney,  *I  never  shall  forget  Susannah! 
When  Mr.  Coney  wanted  to  ask  his  senior  partner  home, 
and  everything  was  to  be  quite  special,  we  found  Susannah 
sitting  on  the  kitchen  floor  with  the  turbot  in  her  arms,  saying 
death  only  should  separate  them  !  and  Mr.  Coney  was  so  much 
annoyed  ! ' 

The  only  annoyance  Mr.  Coney  experienced  from  Antonia 
was  when  he  was  throwing  stones  at  the  cat  because  it  ran 
across  the  grass  in  the  garden.  Antonia  flew  out  and  caught 
the  cat — a  miserable,  hunted  creature — in  her  arms,  glared  at 
Mr.  Coney,  and  marched  into  the  house  with  it. 

*  Gracious,  mercv  !  what  a  little  vixen  ! '  said  Mr.  Coney. 

*  It  was  rude  of  her,'  said  Mrs.  Coney ;  *  but  she  is  quite  fond 
of  that  horrid  cat.  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  taking  any  notice 
of  her  behaviour ;  do  you  V 

*  Oh  no  ;  oh  dear,  no,'  said  Mr.  Coney,  magnanimously,  and 
the  cat  was  recogrnised  as  being  under  Antonia  s  protection. 

But  another  subject  of  disagreement  arose  from  Owen's  calls 
for  Antonia  on  frequent  Sunday  evenings. 

*She  goes  out  with  a  young  man  I'  said  Mrs.  Coney  to  her 
husband. 

*  Well,  dear,  that's  not  an  uncommon  thing,'  said  Mr.  Coney 
mildly. 

*  I  think  she  ought  to  say  who  he  is.  I  do  not  quite  like  to 
ask  her,'  said  Mrs.  Coney. 

When  she  did  ask  she  was  astonished  at  Antonia's  reply. 
*What  is  your — your  friend,  Miss  Smith,  who  calls  for  you 
sometimes  on  Sundays  V 

*  Do  you  mean  what  is  his  occupation  ? '  asked  Antonia.  *  He 
is  a  carpenter.' 

*A  carpenter  !'  cried  Mrs.  Coney  quite  dismayed. 

Antonia  waited  politely  for  anything  more  Mrs.  Conev  might 
wish  to  say ;  but  Mrs.  Coney  became  speechless,  looking  at 
Antonia  with  a  note  of  interrogation  in  each  eye. 

*  He  is  a  clever  workman,  and  he  earns  fairly  good  wages,  I 
believe,'  said  Antonia. 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Miss  Smith,'  demanded  Mrs.  Coney,  *that 
you  an?  actually  thinking  of  marrying  a  common  carpenter?' 

*1  never  thought  of  anything  of  the  kind,'  said  Antonia, 
wondering  at  the  persistence  with  which  every  one  who  knew 
her  and  Owen  insisted  upon  marrying  them. 

*lleally.  Miss  Smith,'  said  Mrs.  Coney,  *I  think  the  matter 
requires  some  explanation.  If  you  are  not  engaged  to  the 
young  man ^ 


•    —  - 
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*  I  have  no  intention  of  being  engaged  to  him/  said  Antonia ; 
*  we  are  just  friends.' 

*  Miss  Smith,  it  is  Quite  impossible  you  can  be  the  friend  of  a 
carpenter/  said  Mrs.  Coney  with  some  heat.  *  It  is  dreadful  for 
you  to — to — to  demean  yourself  so.' 

*'  1  am  sure  you  mean  kindly.'  said  Antonia.  '  I  think  I  had 
better  introduce  liim  to  you  ;  that  will  be  the  best  thing.' 

*  Pardon  me/  said  Mrs.  Coney,  *  I  must  really  beg  to  decline 
that  honour.' 

^  I  thought  you  were  a  Radical/  said  Antonia  smiling. 

*  Of  course,'  said  Mrs.  Coney,  meaning  that  her  husband  and 
her  father  were.  *  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it  1  You  will 
expect  me  to  ask  the  carpenter  into  my  drawing-room  next.  I 
am  quite  astonished,  Miss  Smith.* 

She  persevered  in  showing  a  dignified  and  grieved  reserve  to 
Antonia  for  the  day  or  two  before  the  succeeding  Sunday. 

*  A  carpenter ;  a  common  working  man,'  she  said  to  Mr. 
Coney. 

*  On,  you  had  better  talk  to  the  girl,'  he  said.  *  She  must  be 
off  her  head.    A  girl  like  that ! ' 

*I  think  she  must  leave,'  Mrs.  Coney  said.  *I  shall  write  to 
Miss  Faversham  about  her.    It  is  madness,  you  know,  James.' 

*  It  is  as  queer  a  business  as  ever  I  heard  of,'  Mr.  Coney 
agreed. 

The  next  Sunday  evening  Antonia  marched  Owen  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coney  were  yawning  over 
the  fire.  A  carpenter  s  hands  naturally  look  as  though  they 
were  accustomed  to  useful  employment,  but  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  perfectly  clean  ;  and  Owen's  had, 
at  all  events,  that  recommendation.  He  was  much  more  than 
ordinarily  careful  of  his  attire  when  he  was  to  see  Antonia, 
knowing  she  shared  Mary's  prejudices  on  that  subject,  and 

Eaying  a  great  deal  more  regard  to  Antonia's  opinion  than  he 
ad  ever  done  to  Mary's ;  so  when  Antonia  said,  *  Mrs.  Coney, 
you  must  please  allow  me  to  introduce  Mr.  Tenterden  to  you,' 
Mrs.  Coney  was  startled  by  Owen's  appearance  into  welcoming 
him  as  if  he  were  an  ordinary  visitor,  and,  Antonia  having 
retired  to  put  on  her  bonnet,  she  suddenly  remembered  he  was 
a  clever  workman  and  earned  fairly  good  wages,  and  sat  and 
stared  at  him  in  hopeless  bewilderment.  Mr.  Coney,  however, 
chatted  amiably  with  Owen  until  Antonia's  return. 

*  Miss  Smith  goes  to  town  with  you  1 '  he  asked. 

*Mr.  Tenterden  is  speaking  to  a  meeting  at  Walworth 
to-night,'  said  Antonia  ;  '  I  go  because  he  has  usually  such  au 
undiscriminating  audience,  I  think  it  right  to  ofter  a  little 
impartial  criticism.' 

How  do  you  get  home  from  Walworth  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Coney 
abruptly. 

'A  friend  of  Mr.  Tenterden's/  said  Antonia,  *who  ia  i\. 
plumber/  and  she  fixed  Mrs.  Coney  witVv  \vet  e^^,  ''Va  %^i^^ 
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enough  to  leave  the  meeting  early  and  take  me  to  the  station. 
He  does  not  mind  giving  up  the  debate,  because  he  says  he  has 
h(iard  it  all  before,  and  it  is  always  the  same  old  game. 

*Well,  that  is  a  queer  couple,'  said  Mr.  Coney  poking  the 
fire  after  they  had  gone. 

*  Why,  he  IS  a  gentleman,'  said  Mrs.  Coney,  *  and  exceedingly 
nice-looking.    What  do  you  suppose  she  meant,  James  ?' 

*  Perhaps  he  is  a  trades -umon  secretary  or  something  of 
that  sort,*  said  Mr.  Coney. 

*  James,'  said  Mrs.  Coney  solemnly,  ^  I  think  not.  He  has  a 
manner :  ne  is  a  gentleman.' 

*  He  is  a  very  decent  sort  of  chap  certainly,'  Mr.  Coney  said. 
To  them  entered  a  friend. 

*  Going  to  church,  Mrs.  Coney  ?  Well,  I  will  stop  with  Coney 
then  and  cheer  his  solitude.  I  met  a  fellow  iust  now  coming  out 
of  your  gate ;  I  cannot  remember  his  name,  out  he  was  a  teacher 
in  nay  Billy's  school.' 

*  Tenterden,'  said  Mr.  Coney. 

*  That  was  it,'  said  the  friend  :  '  what  is  he  doing  now  ?    He 

got  kicked  out  of  Billy's  school,  a  pity,  the  boys  worshipped 
im  J  you  know  Billy's  enthusiasm,  i  used  to  see  this  young 
fellow  coming  down  the  road  with  a  whole  swarm  of  them  like 
wild  Indians.  It  was  a  x>erfect  tornado,'  said  the  jovial  friend 
with  a  nice  derangement  of  epitaphs.  *  He  told  the  lads  they 
must  respect  the  working  man  ana  that  sort  of  thing.  I  didn  t 
mind,  but  of  course  most  of  the  parents  took  offence,  and  I 
believe  he  had  no  end  of  a  row  with  the  headmaster.' 

*  He  comes  here  after  Mrs.  Coney's  lady-help,'  said  Mr.  Coney. 
*  You  must  have  seen  her  with  him.' 

*  A  doosid  pretty  girl,'  said  the  friend.     '  1  noticed  her.' 
Meanwhile  Antonia  was  telling  all  her  news  to  Owen. 

*  T  think  Mrs.  Coney  in  her  heart  is  a  little  dissatisfied  with 
her  husband's  politics.  She  has  the  suburban  instinct,  and 
wants  badly  to  grasp  at  centility.  She  thinks  a  great  deal  of 
the  dear  vicar,  a  narrow-headed,  mincing  creature,  all  tied  up 
with  custom.  There  he  is,  Owen,  an  able-bodied  man  too ;  it 
is  a  pity  he  cannot  be  put  to  an  honest  day's  work,  is  it 
not?  Fancy,  and  I  wanted  Mary  to  make  you  go  into  the 
church?' 

*  You  are  quite  a  chameleon  at  opinions,  are  you  not,  Tony  ? ' 
said  Owen.  *  Perhaps  you  will  admit  some  saving  quality  by 
and  by  in  the  ladies  of  private  means,  who  you  say  are  taking 
the  bread  out  of  poorer  women's  mouths.  Did  you  never  con- 
sider the  pathetic  significance  of  the  Little  Trianon?  First, 
there  is  the  necessity  of  escape  from  the  utter  misery  of  having 
got  all  you  possibly  can  want,  no  horizon  as  it  is  written  :  back 
tx)  the  land  1  for  some  share  anyway  oi  your  forefathers'  right 
of  exercising  their  faculties.  Behold  yourself  in  your  trim 
garden  making  syllabub,  that  is  High  School  education.  What 
^oes  on  outside  the  gates  V 
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*  Making  syllabub  is  rather  wearing/  said  Antonia ;  *  many 
public-school  mistresses  are  overworked/ 

*Why  do  they  not  put  their  heads  together,  thenT  asked 
Owen. 

*  And  Dr.  Eainham  says  they  have  neuralgia/ 

*A  sort  of  shoddy  fever/  said  Owen;  *ao  you  know  what 
that  is  ]  If  they  were  mill  hands  they  would  die  of  the  steaming 
and  sizing  to  adidterate  the  cloth.  In  a  flax-mill  they  would 
work  long  hours  quite  wet  through,  in  the  spinning-room.  I 
can  go  on  for  any  amount  if  you  would  like  to  sup  full  of 
horrors.    Shall  I  tell  you  about  the  laundry  girls  ? ' 

*No.'  said  Antonia,  *  keep  me  to  the  consideration  of  how  it 
all  makes  for  final  aavancement.  I  see  nothing  at  root  of  it 
but  a  kind  of  vanity :  because  these  syllabub  makers,  although 
they  talk  of  the  sacredness  of  work  and  their  devotion  to  tne 
cause  of  education,  don't  do  the  kind  of  work  they  ought  to  do, 
but  the  work  that  is  most  comfortable  to  them  to  do.  There  is 
work  crying  out  to  be  done,  but  your  most  advanced  women 
have  still  a  deep-seated  passion  for  gentility  which  forbids 
them  to  do  it.  In  their  desire  for  a  career  it  is  their  own 
gratification  they  are  bent  on,  they  care  nothing  at  all  for  the 
universal  good,  and  they  are  underselling  each  other  and  keeping 
down  the  price  of  women's  work.' 

*  Patience,'  said  Owen,  *  it  is  a  new  nation.  You  must  await 
the  growth  of  a  public  spirit  among  women.  It  might  come 
largely  through  public-school  life.' 

*  It  is  not  coming  in  any  public  school  for  girls  I  ever  heard 
of/  said  Antonia. 

*  That  is  because  they  keep  so  religiously  to  old  traditions. 
Women  ape  men,  and  the  inferior  men,'  said.  Owen,  *  but  what- 
ever harm  the  teachers  may  be  doing,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  are  doing  as  much  harm  as  they  know  how,  and  of  course 
witn  the  very  best  and  most  conscientious  intentions,  yet  even 
being  massed  in  school  life  must  be  educative  to  a  girl.  She  is 
practically  aware  there  are  plenty  more  girls  in  the  world 
beside  herself.' 

*  What  is  the  use  of  knowing  there  are  plenty  more  struggling 
competitors  if  your  only  object  from  infancy  to  age  is  to  get  the 
better  of  them  V 

*You  must  cultivate  a  cosmic  imagination,  Tony,*  said 
Owen. 

*  I  will  set  about  it  at  once,'  said  Antonia.  *  I  will  imagpoie 
how  outcast  London  if  it  did  out  know  it  makes  for  righteous- 
ness, the  casual  wards  say,  the  conventual  system  of  the  day, 
and  the  poor  invited  to  monastic  vows  to  come  to  full  appre- 
hension of  the  realities  of  things,  questioning  closely  with  the 
lords  of  life  and  death.  If  you  will  have  me  an  optimist,  I 
see  how  the  inhabitants  of  Whitechapel  or  Chelsea  slums 
are  accorded  the  privilege  of  Englishmen  to  nay  very  high 
ground   rents,    earth    and    air   and   water    d^^rc^  >5kv^\a.* 
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cut  off  from  anvthing  to  be  patriotic  about  that  they  may 
rejoice  in  purely  abstract  qualities,  insensibly  saved  from 
narrow  in siuar  pride  to  become  cosmopolitan  and  hasten  the 
millennium.' 

*  Very  well,  Tony,'  said  Owen  encouragingly. 

*  And  so,'  cried  Antonia  with  enthusiasm,  *  a  philosopher  will 
patiently  endure  the  toothache  considering  the  real  reason  why 
ne  has  it,  that  the  growth  of  teeth  in  all  the  race  is  in  the  slow 
course  of  ages  gradually  changing,  and  when  the  time  comes 
for  us  to  discover  our  manna,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  bite  it 
accordingly.' 

Here  Owen  had  to  go  and  take  their  tickets,  and  when  he 
returned  Antonia  touched  his  arm. 

*Look,  do  you  see  that  man?  he  took  a  ticket  just  before 
you  did,  and  I  heard  him  ask  for  a  single  elephant.  Do  you 
supjwse  he  will  put  it  in  the  guard's  van  ?  he  is  going  by  our 
train  ;  come  along,  quick  !    I  want  to  see.' 


CHAPTER  IX 

Whistle  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad  1 

ly  August  when  the  Coneys  were  at  the  sea -side  Antonia 
received  a  visit  from  Dilys,  who  was  staying  a  few  days  in 
London  with  Owen. 

*  Jack's  here,  and  it's  no  end  jolly;  we  rode  down,  but  he 
isn't  coming  in.  But  Owen's  coming  to  tea,'  said  Dilys.  *  What 
do  you  think  of  my  habit  ?  and  JacK  got  me  a  new  saddle,  bless 
him.  You  know  he'd  give  you  his  head  if  he  thought  one  wantewd 
it.  Do  you  know  what  Owen's  idea  of  sight-seeing  is  1  Gk>  to 
Liverpool  Street  Station  and  stand  on  the  bridge  there  in  early 
morning  and  see  the  narrow-chested,  dirty  little  clerks,  who  spit 
so  horribly  about  the  place,  come  in  by  the  trainful  to  their 
work :  and  a  day's  pleasuring  to  walk  round  Silvertown  and 
RatclifTe  Highway  ! ' 

'  You  are  like  poor  Sol  Gills,'  said  Antonia  when  slie  had 
lieiird  all  about  Dilys's  summer  course,  *  chock-full  of  science.' 

'  You  see,  Tony,  I  am  inaccurate,'  said  Dilys  explanatory,  *  so 
exact  science  is  the  best  thing  for  me.' 

She  lived  with  a  poor  dissenting  minister's  family,  some 
distant  connection  of  her  fathers,  m  a  great  north -country 
town,  where  there  were  peculiar  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  knowledge  thought  so  advisable  for  her. 

*  Owen  fetched  Mary  along  to  see  before  I  settled  down.  And 
I  thought  I  never  should  be  settled,  for  at  the  last  Mary  insisted 
I  must  go  to  church  ;  but  Owen  said  T  could  go  to  church  in  the 
morning  by  myself,  and  with  Mrs.  Cooper  in  the  evening  to 
chai)el.  And  I  had  to  choose  between  gymnasium  and  swimming, 
for  Owen  isn't  just  made  of  money,  but  I  wish  he  didn't  want 
me  to  go  to  an  Art  School.  I  don't  care  much  about  it,  and  art 
students  are  nothing  else  but  fringe  and  flirtation.' 

*You  are  like  your  brother — 5lr.  Tenterden,'  said  Antonia 
looking  at  Dilys,  sturdy  with  bright  dark  eyes  full  of  quick 
apprehension. 

'  Jack  !  Yes,  we  are  the  ugly  on(is.  Jack  and  L  Edith  Mostyn 
said  I  was  like  Jack.  She  rides  very  well,  I  was  obliged  to  own 
that.     We've  been  riding  with  her.' 

2g 
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'  Do  you  not  like  her  ? ' 

Dilys  laughed.  'Do  you  know  what  they  want?  Lady 
Williams  would  like  her  to  marry  Jack,  and  grandmama  and 
Mary  fall  in  with  Lady  Williams.  It's  because  Jack  will  have 
money,  I  know  ! '  Dilys  laughed  again,  and  with  a  side  glance 
at  Antonia  said  :  *I  asked  Jack  one  day  when  we  were  riding 
home  together  if  he  would  jump  over  the  moon  if  Edith  Mostyn 
asked  him  to  1    Because  he — never  mind.' 

Antonia  brushed  a  speck  of  dust  from  Dilys's  habit. 

*  What  did  he  say,  Dicky  dear  1  * 

Dilys  continued  to  laugh.  '  He  gave  a  sort  of  little  look  at 
me  and  didn't  say  anything.     It  sort  of  surprises  him,  because 

feople  don't  say  things  to  Jack.  But  if  Owen  doesn't  snub  me 
don't  see  why  Jack  should.  I  said  it  was  a  pity  for  him  to  set 
example  of  deportment  for  me  so  long  before  1  could  be  pre- 
sented at  court,  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  me  later  on.  He 
said  he  would  tall  in  with  any  course  I  could  suggest  as  being 

Profitable,  I  was  so  evidently  in  need  of  some  help  to  discretion, 
thought  twice  then  whether  I  would  fly  out  at  him  of  not,  but 
it  really  isn't  any  use.  ^'ou  might  as  well  speak  your  mind  to — 
to  the  Inchcape  Rock.' 

*  Dilys,'  said  Antonia  musing,  *  who  is  Edith  Mostyn  ? ' 

*  She  lives  at  Bryn  at  Dinas.  Lady  Williams  is  her  aunt. 
They  are  mighty  friendly— now.' 

^Whatisshelike?' 

*Dark  and  lumpy,  self-satisfied  and  shy.  She  is  nicer  with 
Mary.  I'm  sure  she  thinks  Jack  reaches  oown  a  very  long  way. 
One  sees,'  said  Dilys. 

Owen  had  left  John  at  the  stables  when  he  came  in. 

'  He's  got  to  go  out  to  Philadelphia.  There's  an  infringement 
of  his  patent.' 

Dilys  shook  her  head.  'He  will  lose  all  his  money.  But 
that  will  mostly  afiect  other  people,'  she  said  shrewdly. 

Rebelling  against  Ratcliffe  Highway  Dilys  had  l^een  out  for  a 
day  with  Owen's  landlady  and  Ellen  Vaughan,  who  by  some 
chance  had  had  a  holiday. 

'  It  is  a  very  good  thing  for  Ellen  Vaughan  you  can  sell  your 
pictures,  Tonv,'  Dilys  pronounced ;  '  she  was  pleased  with  her 
new  jacket,  i  ou  are  like  Jack,  you  are  not  much  the  better 
off  for  any  money  you  get.' 

'  You  are  not  the  better  off  for  becoming  so  pert,  Dilys,'  said 
Antonia.  '  You  ought  to  snub  her,  Owen.  It  is  so  detestable 
for  a  eirl  to  be  pert.' 

'  Why  are  you  pert,  Dick  ] '  asked  Owen  seriously,  thus  in- 
voked. '  You  know  Jack  gives  you  your  head,  and  you  take 
advantage  of  him.  You  must  take  example  by  me  and  Tony. 
We  would  rather  die  than  be  i>ert,  either  of  us;  especially 
Tony.' 

Mack  isn't  an  old  maid  like  Tony,  anyhow,'  Dilys  declared 

with  some  heat. 
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*  Why  should  you  consider  that  an  opprobrious  epithet  1  * 
inquired  Antonia.    *  Is  Owen  an  old  maid  too  1 ' 

*Owen  wouldn't  think  the  Day  of  Judgment  coming  on 
because  I  hadn't  got  all  the  buttons  on  my  boots,  or  I  whistled, 
or  I  said  anything  licked  creation.  You  are  so  finicky,  that's 
what  I  mean.  You  are  just  as  bad  as  grandmama  or  Mary  in 
your  heart.    You  are  so  feminine,'  said  Dilys. 

*  Well,  we  are  all  mortal,'  said  Antonia ;  *  but  I  don't  think  I 
really  mind  your  licking  creation,  Dilys — all  you  can.' 

'  There,  now,  thaf  s  more  like  you,'  said  Dilys  encouragingly, 
and  came  to  kiss  Antonia.  'It  seems  to  me  you  are  so — so 
dreadfully  down  on  your  luck,  Tony,  somehow,'  and  she  rubbed 
her  face  sympathisingly  against  Antonia's. 

She  had  brought  the  tears  into  Antonia's  eyes  with  her 
shrewd  intuition  that  Antonia  was  unhappy. 

'  Why,  Dilys,'  said  Antonia  with  a  little  laugh  as  she  patted 
the  girl's  cheek,  '  you  will  be  quite  feminine  yourself  if  you  are 
not  more  careful.' 

'  You  have  nice  purring  ways,  Tony ;  I  always  thought  that,' 
said  Dilys. 

Owen  called  to  them.  John  was  waiting  at  the  gate  with  the 
horses. 

'You  have  not  seen  Jack  for  ages,'  said  Dilys,  'and  you 
won't  now  he  is  going  to  Philadelphia.    Come.' 

Antonia  was  very  pale. 

'Come,  Dilys.'  Owen  called  from  the  gate  where  he  was 
waiting  to  put  Dilys  up. 

Dilys  maide  Antonia  run  down  the  path  with  her,  and  the  quick 
movement  gave  her  that  sudden  flash  of  intense  colour  which 
fading  left  her  again  so  pale  when  John  leaned  down  to  shake 
hands  with  her.  Antonia  stood  there  gently  stroking  his  horse's 
neck.  John  did  not  speak.  She  could  not  speak.  Then  Owen 
was  up  and  he  came  to  shake  hands  with  Antonia,  the  horses 
steppmff  in  and  out ;  some  one  said  good-bye.  Antonia  did  not 
hear.  She  saw  John  lift  his  hat.  She  was  cruelly  aware  of 
him,  his  indifference — everything  else  was  vanished  away  from 
her. 

They  were  gone  and  he  did  not  look  back. 

When  Sarah,  the  maid,  returned  (she  had  been  out  all  the 
afternoon),  the  tea-cups  were  still  in  disarray  from  Antonia's 
party.  There  had  b€«n  a  long  interval  when  Antonia  mi^ht 
nave  put  them  by,  instead  of  sitting  on  the  stairs  just  inside 
the  hall  door  as  she  had  come  in,  with  her  head  leaning  down 
against  the  railing,  still  thinking  long,  long  into  the  summer 
twilight. 

*  He  did  not  look  back.    He  is  gone.* 

This  was  Antonia's  only  glimpse  of  sununer.    Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Coney  returned  and  the  sad  autumn  days  were  shortened  by 
the  usual  routine  of  duty.    Owen  she  very  seldom  saw  •,  Ive^  ^^w^ 
her  the  books  he  used  to  bring  himseVi,  and.  ^"&  ^v^tl^^^sx  ^sIor^* 
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beyond  the  brickfields  to  find  some  quiet  path  on  Sunday 
afternoons  alone.  WTien  she  had  been  likely  to  see  him  she 
had  bent  her  mind  to  any  subject  that  she  thought  he  would 
find  interest  in,  cheerfully,  keenly  alive  to  all  the  multifarious 
aspects  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  But  now  he  came  so 
very  seldom,  and  she  was  thrown  back  upon  herself,  she  lacked 
the  strength  to  keep  her  courage  always  at  the  sticking  place, 
and  sometimes  let  it  slide  back  on  memories  that  were  of  no  avail 
she  felt,  melancholy  musings  that  sapped  all  vigour  and  laid 
her  spirit  waste.  One's  thoughts  are  at  one's  control  and  I  am 
weak  !  she  told  herself  angrily,  to  think,  think  always  of  what 
is  past,  to  grope  in  a  blincTentry  when  I  should  be  straining  to 
a  wider  view  up  the  hillside.  And  while  she  reproached  her- 
self still,  her  memory  was  bent  with  an  intense  pride  in  him. 
upon  his  look,  his  bearing,  whatever  he  did,  however  he  looked 
— he  was  a  man. 

She  thought  of  him  in  that  moment  when  he  had  thrown 
himself  at  the  horse's  head  and  stopped  the  cart  there  in  the 
road  by  Hendra  :  in  that  moment  when  she  had  felt  was  this 
not  a  man  indeed  ?  with  a  thrill  in  every  pulse  that  answered 
again  whenever  he  looked  upon  her  afterwards.  She  had  noted 
the  address  of  Mrs.  Morley,  the  maid  Nelly  Elfin,  whose  story 
she  had  read  in  accounts  or  Smith's  trial ;  and  she  had  been  to 
see  her,  climbing  to  a  little  room  under  the  roof  in  a  great  City 
house  where  she  was  the  caretaker. 

*  And  you  are  my  little  Antonia  1 '  There  had  been  a  long 
talking  and  Morley  referred  to  Morley's  unfortunate  propensity 
to  take  a  drop  too  much,  miss,  and  of  how  in  that  condition, 
going  out  in  a  pleasure  boat  on  the  river,  he  very  naturally 
upset  it,  and  a  gentleman  rowing  by  picked  up  all  the  party 
into  his  own  boat,  except  Morley,  who  was  entangled  in  the 
wreck,  and  after  him  he  went  over,  boots  and  all,  Mrs.  Morley 
said,  and  grabbed  at  him,  swimming  ashore  with  him  in  safety, 
with  skilful  management  of  his  drowning  clutch.  *  Whicli  it  was 
our  own  Mr.  John,  miss,  as  he  and  Morley  recognised  one 
another  when  Morley  came  round  a  bit,  he  being  a  messenger 
in  Mr.  John's  office.  Well,  miss,  I  couldn't  tell  you  what  Morley 
don't  think  of  him  ;  and  a  day  or  two  after,  Mr.  John  staying 
very  late  over  some  work,  Morley  he  just  caught  him  that  time 
ana  here,  he  says,  Mr.  John,  is  my  wife,  and  do  'ee  let  her  shake 
of  your  hand,  sir,  he  says,  and  bio  wed,  he  says,  if  I  don't  sign 
the  pledge ! ' 

This  adventure  also  was  in  Antonia's  mind ;  and  as  she  thought 
of  hiui  she  thought  of  the  inheritance  to  which  she,  inculpated 
as  she  must  bo  in  her  father's  guilt,  had  brought  him  ;  how  she 
had  cursed  his  youth,  robbed  him,  dishonoured  him,  taken  from 
him  every  right  and  i)rivilege  of  his  station,  given  him  a  sad,  im- 
ix)verished,  an  unhappy  home,  sent  him  to  work  all  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  the  wrong  trade,  in  a  monotonous  drudgery 
that  he  detested.    She  \\2A  l\\tvywiv  u\)oiv  him  the  weight  of  a 
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responsibility  to  which  had  he  not  answered  nobly  ?  but  to  her 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  him,  at  what  cost  of  repression,  of 
resolute  trampling  under  of  wild  instincts  and  of  passionate 
rebellious  feeling  Y  Gk>od  steady  roadster  as  she  had  thought 
him,  she  had  discovered  in  him  mettle,  blood,  race ;  one  might 
as  well  put  a  charger  to  draw  a  traracar.  Was  he  not  a  man 
that  if  he  beckoned  to  her  she  woidd  follow  to  the  end  of  the 
world  1  Justj  and  a  good  master :  so  they  said  of  him,  and  she 
thought  of  lum  as  she  knew  him,  capable,  clever,  clear-sighted, 
of  a  tine  pur]X)se  and  a  noble  ambition  ;  ah,  what  woidd  it  not 
be  if  this  man  gave  her  the  frank  regard  of  equality  ? 

She  sat  on  an  uncomfortable  stile  and  looked  over  the  hideous 
desolation  of  the  brickfields  and  at  the  rows  of  squalid  houses 
with  their  ugly  stacks  of  chimney  level. 

There  was  a  satisfaction  in  the  remembrance  coming  to  her 
as  she  noticed  unconsciously  the  tones  and  masses  of  this 
dreary  landscape,  that  she  too  could  do  good  work.  K  she 
were  crowded  out  of  competition,  it  was  not  because  she  had 
not  reached  a  necessary  standard.  That  was  something! 
though  that  was  all  past  effort,  and  now  she  was  letting  every- 
thing go,  letting  her  brain,  her  will,  her  spirit  slacken,  sitting 
here  love -sick,  puling  love -sick,  regretting  what  was  done 
with. 

No,  rather  regretting  that  which  she  had*  never  had.  Had 
she  won  him  indeed,  even  with  the  memory  of  all  the  wrong  her 
father  had  done  to  nim  as  her  only  marriage  portion,  not  that, 
nor  life  or  death  could  have  parted  them  j  but  he  capable  of  so 
much  passion  could  feel  also,  she  knew  it,  much  indifference : 
had  become  indifferent,  careless  had  left  her,  as  careless  he 
would  at  last  have  left  her  when  his  own  vehemence  had  burnt 
out  and  he  wearied  at  her  jealous  adoration  of  him. 

Shrinking  among  painful  remembrances  she  was  sensitive 
yet  of  his  half  smile  when  she  had  spoken  of  attaining  to  his 
favour.    Did  he  think  she  was  jealous  1 

Oh,  of  whom  in  true  earnest  was  she  jealous  ?  Owen.  K  he 
would  look  at  her  with  that  friendliness  he  showed  to  Owen, 
if  he  would  speak  to  her  as  he  spoke  to  Owen,  if  she  had  any 
influence  that  could  compare  to  Owen's ;  she  would  not  bo 
jealous  of  the  deference  sne  knew  he  had  for  his  brother,  but 
of  some  lesser  regard,  of  their  good-fellowship,  their  unity  of 
aim,  the  freedom,  the  honesty  of  their  affection.  She  would 
not  grudge  Owen  the  alleKiance,  the  respect,  but  she  did  envy 
him  with  bitterness  Johns  reliance  in  nim,  the  fidelity  that 
tempted,  swerving,  in  one  moment  cast  away  was  instantly 
repentantly  recalled,  had  triumphed  over  his  own  strongest 
impulse,  over  his  own  desire,  was  absolutely  impregnable  from 
any  more  attack :  she  did  envy  him  the  patience,  the  tender- 
ness, the  strength  of  John's  love  for  him.  This  was  lasting ; 
this  would  hold,  would  keep  him.  How  might  she  attaixv^^W 
to  sink  from  a  rapture  to  toleration  I  no,  ^^  'woxiV^i  T^>iXNSx  v^vi.'^ 
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him  did  he  cease  to  love  her,  leave  her.  But  there  was  a  love 
that  if  he  had  learned  it — *  If  he  thought  of  me  in  any  faint 
degree  as  he  thinks  of  Owen !  nothing  would  matter — union 
nor  separation,  time,  eternity.' 

She  sat  thinking  half  vaguely,  serious,  searching  into  the 
infinite. 

What  she  wanted  was  not  what  he  was  willing  to  give  her. 
Oh,  she  aimed  high  !  he  was  too  keen  to  be  misled,  she  feared 
her  own  weakness,  she  thought  of  Owen's  strength.  How 
was  she  to  be  good  enough?  how  might  she  study  for  her 
degree? 

She  did  not  know  unless  she  should  render  account  of  all 
she  had ;  be  undismayed,  take  courage  ;  with  cheerful  hope  be 
patient  and  acquire ;  be  purposeful,  be  self-reliant,  be  teach- 
able and  learn  from  life. 

It  was  done  with,  and  he  had  left  her  and  he  would  return 
no  more ;  but  all  had  not  left  her ;  yet  this  was  hers  that  she 
could  live  to  him,  for  his  sake,  that  she  could  be  worthy  of 
what  she  would  have  had  him  feel  for  her. 

She  prayed  with  tears  to  the  All-Father,  *  Oh  make  me  good 
that  I  might  be  worthy  of — him.' 

The  days  drew  towards  December,  and  Antonia  received 
some  pleasure  in  a  blithe  letter  from  Mary,  who  had  been  to 
stay  a  week  with  Lady  Williams  while  Arthur  was  at  home, 
when  Sir  Harvey  had  been  allowed  to  be  as  kind  as  he  had 
wished,  and  there  had  been  a  ball,  where  Mary  had  danced 
with  Arthur ;  and  their  wedding  was  fixed  for  May. 

Sarah,  the  maid,  who  was  Antonia's  friend,  sat  at  needle- 
work one  evening  by  the  kitchen  table,  keeping  a  critical  eye 
upon  Antonia's  ironinc  ^  she  was  good  enougn  to  approve. 

*  It  is  all  vour  teachmg,'  said  Antonia ;  *  now  say  you  never 
had  such  a  clever  girl  to  teach  before.' 

'  You  ain't  backward,'  Sarah  acknowledged,  when  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  door  and  she  went  to  answer  it. 

'  It  is  your  young  gentleman,  miss.' 

Hut  Owen  nad  followed  her  down  to  the  kitclien  door. 

'  What !  oh,  I  have  scorched  my  lace,'  cried  Antonia,  and  put 
her  iron  down  as  Owen  came  in.     *  What  is  the  matter,  Owen  ?' 

He  was  serious,  and  a  little  expectant  in  his  look  at  her. 

Antonia  put  her  hands  in  his,  *I  am  afraid  there  is  some- 
thing wrong.    What  is  it,  Owen  ? ' 

He  sat  down  fingering  Antonia's  laces  nervously  as  he 
leant  on  the  tiible  looking:  towards  her. 

*I  thought  you  would  wonder  why  I  did  not  come  on 
Sunday,  I  mean  next  Sunday.' 

'Next  Sunday,'  repeated  iVntonia  still  brightly. 

*Yes,  I  am  going  away,'  said  Owen,  *I  am  going  over  to 
John.     I  only  came  just  to  explain  to  you,  for  I  start  to-night.' 
Antonia  sitting  tlier©  put  outVi^^  Wud  aud  clenched  it  over 
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the  edge  of  the  table ;  she  stared  at  Owen  with  eyes  shining 
brighter  in  her  white  face. 

Owen  felt  her  agitation ;  he  fumbled  with  the  laces,  sayine— 
'He  has  not  written  for  some  time,  and  to-day  I  got  this 
telegram.'  He  began  feeling  in  his  pockets  for  it.  *  Oh,  here  it  is. 
I  don't  know  who  Henry  Dominick  is,  but  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  accident.'  He  was  a  long  while  unfolding  the  telegram, 
and  at  last  pushed  it  open  on  the  table  to  Antonia.  She  took 
it  in  a  trembling  hand  which  let  it  flutter  to  the  floor,  and 
stooped  looking  blindly  for  it.  Owen  picked  it  up  and  held  it 
towards  her,  but  she  threw  her  arms  down  on  tne  table  and 
dropped  lier  head  upon  them  with  a  little  sobbing  cry,  *  Oh  no, 
no  !  John ! ' 

Owen  pushed  his  chair  back  and  started  to  his  feet.  *  Ah  ! ' 
he  said.  The  telegram  was  crushed  up  in  his  hand  as  he  looked 
down  at  her  pretty  head,  her  face  hidden  away  from  him  :  but 
she  raised  it,  her  eyes  shining  through  tears,  and  held  out  her 
hand.     *  Give  it  to  me.    Let  me  read  it* 

To  Owen  Tenterden  from  Henry  Dominick.  Brother  badly  hurt :  very 
serious  .affair.  Come  out  at  once.  Remittance  from  Duncan,  Lombard 
Street. 

He  stood  by  and  did  not  look  at  her  while  she  read  it. 
Though  he  had  divined  her  secret,  he  felt  compunction  at  sur- 
prising it  like  this.  She  had  fought  so  bravely  against  its 
betrayal,  it  was  hard  there  should  be  a  witness  when  she  was 
utterly  defeated.  So  much  sympathy  he  had  for  her  in  a  very 
chaos  where  he  could  distinguish  nothing  else  with  clearness. 
In  the  last  few  weeks  Antonia  had  sometimes  seen  in  him  that 
strain  of  sternness  which  had  made  Mary  say  Owen  knew  no 
mercy  for  himself  or  others  in  the  following  oi  his  purpose.  It 
came  uppermost  in  the  reaction  of  his  feeling,  that  wanting 
Antonia  he  was  but  lost  and  straying;  in  her  should  be  all 
beautiful  completeness,  the  final  consecration  of  his  life.  To 
her  he  must  show  mercy ;  if  she  had  loved  him,  he  must  still 
hesitate  to  exact  from  her  the  sacrifice  to  poverty  and  depend- 
ence; he  must  guard  her,  then,  against  her  own  generous 
feeling.  If  she  nad  loved  him  yet  he  could  never  for  any 
moment  falter  in  his  own  surrender  to  his  aioL  To  his  purpose 
he  was  bent '  to  the  knowledge  he  had  attained  he  must  be 
faithful,  let  tne  cost  be  what  it  may ;  he  would  not  cast  a  wist- 
ful regard  to  any  responsibility  that  might  assume  another 
claim  upon  him  ;  he  was  not  in  his  own  possession,  for  he 
served.  But  in  her  trust,  her  teachableness,  ner  gentle  nature, 
what  hints  there  came  to  him  of  other  possioility  !  In  her  pas- 
sion to  find  the  best^  the  real  good  !  she,  too,  might  serve,  and 
what  if  it  were  by  his  side  1  In  a  superstitious  regard  for  her 
he  had  still  hesitated  when  he  felt  he  might  have  won.  And 
now  to  find  that  he  had  doubted  too  long,  and  feared  too  much^ 
and  was  sacrificed  to  his  own  scruples  I    And^  cAXjet  ^.^S^^'^a* 
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not  his  to  find  the  balance :  weighed  out  already,  his  portion 
was  assigned  him.  Must  he  accept  it  tamely  ?  She  had  stolen 
into  his  neart ;  his  mind  rested  upon  her  before  he  knew ;  but 
now,  in  the  moment  of  his  loss,  all  the  sweet  harmony  which  his 
feeling  for  her  had  been  was  interrupted  by  harsh  discord :  a 
note  was  struck  that  hardly  had  been  reckoned  for  ;  he  felt  her 
beauty,  and,  overmasteringly  his  desire,  primitive  instincts 
were  suddenly  asserted — would  not  be  beaten  back — passion 
fought  reckless  with  what  a  flood  of  recollection  surging  in 
upon  him.  Jack !  a  rough,  hectoring  boy,  and  only  Owen 
knew  what  beautiful  possibilities  were  in  his  heart:  only 
Owen,  who  called  them  one  by  one,  and  held  his  secret,  often 
unspoken  converse  with  them,  and  knew  his  brother  through, 
and  yet  a^ain  all  through  with  a  silent,  perfect  comprehension 
and  a  patient  tenderness  and  sympathy  :  Jack,  who  repaid  him 
a  thousandfold :  who  was  so  practical  too,  so  early  gathering 
up  quick  x>erceptions  of  worlaly  chances  and  concentrating 
effort  on  securing  them  for  Owen  :  big  brother,  active  guardian, 
and  then  his  mate,  his  fellow-student,  his  brotner-in-arms  :  yet 
still  his  chief,  his  lifelong  friend,  to  whom  he  owed  a  thousand 
kindnesses,  a  thousand  carelessly-accepted  acts  of  service.  Was 
he  80  poor  a  creature  that  he  had  no  loyalty,  no  honour? 
All  ties  snapped  at  this  imi)eriou8  impulse?  reason,  passion, 
fidelity,  the  flesh  and  the  devil  in  a  crucial  moment,  ana 
Antonia  rising  to  say  : 

*  You  are  going  to  him  ? ' 

*  Going  to  liim.    Yes/ 

In  this  strange  confusion,  he  was  yet  dimly  aware  Jack  was 
in  some  strait  and  needed  him. 

*  Oh — if — and  I,  too/  said  Antonia,  in  hopeless  entreaty. 
*You  shall  hear.     I  will  telegraph,'  said  Owen,  his  words 

tumbling  over  one  another.  She  stood  with  her  hands  covering 
her  eyes,  all  her  attitude  of  a  pitiful  submission.  Owen  felt  it, 
but  he  felt  too  he  must  make  her  give  him  one  look  for  himself  : 
if  this  were  his  last  farewell  to  her  she  must  heed  it.  Was  he 
to  go  from  her  and  make  no  sign?  should  she  never  know? 
Had  he  no  dues  ?  He  came  a  step  towards  her.  *  Antonia  ! ' 
He  took  her  hands  away  from  her  face  and  held  them  fast  in 
his.     *  Tony — Tony— dear.' 

She  looxed  up.     '  Owen,  he  will  die  ! ' 

He  saw  she  was  failing,  she  had  no  strength.  He  put  his 
arm  round  her  and  she  bent  her  head  down  on  his  shoulder. 

*  Dear,'  he  said,  *  do  you  understand  what  I  am  sajring  ?  He 
will  not  di(\  You  must  be  patient,  you  must  wait.  I  will 
bring  him  back.  So,  Tony,  sit  down — do  you  know,  Tony,  I 
am  saying  good-bye— good-bye  to  you  ? ' 

He  had  put  her  into  a  chair,  and  she  smiled  up  at  him  though 

even  in  the  haze  of  her  distress  she  knew  some  strangene^ss  m 

him.      *  That's  right,  Tony,'  he  said  briskly,  no  more  with  a 

lingering  tone  that  was  so  sUaw^G  *,  *  cheer  up.     Jack  is  not  so 
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cwisily  done  fur,  I  assure  you.  lie  won*t  die.'  Yet  in  despite  of 
his  brusque  friendliness  he  held  her  hand  in  his,  just  one 
moment,  and  bent  and  kissed  it.  *  We  shall  all  of  us  live  to  a 
green  old  age,'  he  said,  with  something  in  his  accent  that  was 
unexplained,  *  and  I  shall  bring  him  home — to  you.' 
And  so  he  left  her. 


CHAPTER  X 

But  I  did  tind  him  still  mine  enemy. 

At  every  point  on  his  journey  where  he  made  a  new  departure, 
Owen  sent  word  to  Antonia,  so  far  was  he  on  his  way,  so  soon 
would  he  arrive  and  give  good  news  to  her. 

In  the  shortest  space  of  time  possible  to  the  fiery  heart- 
beat of  the  ship  and  to  the  rushing  cars  he  was  brought  to 
Philadelphia. 

A  gentleman  leaving  the  big  hotel  observed  Owen  dashinc 
up  to  the  door,  heard  his  stammering  inquiry  of  the  clerk,  ana 
returned.  'I  expject  you  are  Mr.  lenterden's  brother.  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  wait  now  to  talk  with  you.  but  it  is  all  right.  We 
have  had  a  rough  time,  but  I  think  we  snail  get  him  through.' 

Owen  grasped  his  hand.  *Is  that  the  doctor?'  he  aske^,  as 
the  man  left  him. 

*  Yes,  sir.    Cleverest  surgeon  in  Philadelphia.' 

He  agreed  to  it :  keen  eye,  quick  hand,  capable.  Owen  read 
in  him  power  and  sense. 

He  was  received  in  an  ante-room  by  a  man,  well  dressed 
but  not  a  gentleman,  middle  figed,  strongly  built,  of  rather  a 
furtive  look. 

*0h,  you  are  Owen  Tenterden.'  Tlie  man  stared  at  him. 
^  Well,  that  one  might  have  sworn  to,'  he  said.  He  pressed  his 
hand,  which  was  ringed  somewhat  showily,  across  his  forehead 
and  smiled  rather  oddly  upon  Owen.  *  You  want  to  go  right 
in.    Well.'    He  followed  him  in  and  stood  there  looking. 

John's  face  was  turned  towards  the  door,  and  he  was  listen- 
ing eagerly.  Owen  hardly  paused  one  instant  when  he  saw 
him,  scarcely  waiting  with  a  whirl  of  confliction  in  his  heart 
before  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  beside  liim,  put  his  arm 
over  him,  held  his  shoulder.  *  Jack  ! '  he  looked  in  his  brother's 
pale  face,  he  was  utterly  shaken,  he  put  his  head  down  by  him 
on  the  pillow. 

John  smiled  faintly,  and  with  a  great  effort  lifted  his  thin 
weak  hand  and  put  it  upon  Owen's  shoulder. 

*  Dear — old — fellow,'  he  whispered  to  him. 

Owen  hid  his  face.    Godl  that  he  should  ever  liave  had 
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a  hostile  pulse  for  Jack — that  for  any  moiiient,  cur  that  he 
was — 

He  turned  and  kissed  his  brother's  hand.  He  laid  a  strong 
command  upon  himself,  and  from  John's  weak  embrace  looked 
up  his  anxious  inquiry. 

The  nurse  smiled  back  reassurance,  her  heart  all  resjwnsive 
to  this  brother,  his  brightness,  his  nervousness,  his  evident 
affection.  *I)r.  Martin  thinks  we  shall  come  through  finely. 
You  sit  down  there,  where  your  brother  can  see  you.' 

So  Owen  sat  by  John's  side  and  held  his  hand,  the  past  done 
with,  he  had  sworn  it :  he  was  sane  again :  he  was  his  own 
master  with  the  valuation  of  life  submitted  to  his  judgment. 

He  looked  up  to  see  the  strange  man  yet  eyemg  him  with 
that  remarkable  interest. 

Sent  away  presently,  Owen  went  at  once  to  despatch  messages 
to  Mary  and  to  AntonisL  and  this  done,  he  was  conscious  of 
l)eing  considerably  travel-worn  and  of  very  much  wanting  to 
know  who  the  stranger  was.  He  was  there  looking  at  Owen 
over  his  hat. 

*I  suppose  your  name  is  Dominick?*  said  Owen. 

*  Well,  no,  it  isn't,'  replied  his  new  acquaintance. 
' Oh,  it  isn't?'  asked  Owen. 

*  Guess  you  are  rather  knocked  up  travelling,'  said  the  man. 

*  I  should  like  to  know  exactly  what  my  brother  has  been  up 
to.    How  did  it  happen  ? '  askea  Owen. 

'  Well,  that  is  Mr.  Dominick,'  said  the  man  ;  and,  putting  his 
liat  on,  straightway  departed. 

Mr.  Dominick  was  a  tall  man  of  melancholy  aspect,  pre- 
sumably an  American,  as  he  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  but  of 
very  cosmopolitan  descent. 

He  shook  hands  with  Owen,  asking  him  when  he  received 
the  telegram,  and  inquiring  about  his  journey. 

*  I  was  asking  how  the  accident  happened,  but,  there  he  goes 
out -who  is  her 

'  Browning,'  said  Mr.  Dominick,  looking  after  the  stranger 
with  a  grunt  of  disapprobation,  *  he  here,  too !  that's  impudence.' 

*  Why  ? '  asked  Owen ;  *  he  cut  off  wnen  he  saw  you,  and  I 
know  nothing  of  this  business  at  all.' 

*  I  thought  we  might  dine  together  here,'  said  Mr.  Dominick, 
'  and  I  will  give  vou  all  the  story.' 

*  Certainly  ;  tnanks,'  said  Owen. 

*  They  don't  give  you  a  bad  dinner  here,'  said  Mr.  Dominick, 
preceding  Owen  to  a  quiet  comer  of  the  dining-room. 

*  Now,  what  are  you  going  to  have  ? '  he  asked,  as  they  settled 
into  their  places. 

*  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter.  Were  you  there  when  it  happened  1 ' 
asked  Owen. 

'Doesn't  matter?'  returned  Mr.  Dominick,  seeming  a  little 
shocked  that  he  was  to  eat  with  a  man  who  said  his  dias^sst 
didn't  matter. 
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*  There  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  you  to  make  some  choice,' 
he  said  drily,  *  unless  you  will  allow  me  to  choose  for  yoiL* 

*  By  all  means/  saia  Owen. 

*  He  is  not  worth  it ! '  thought  Mr.  Dominick  angrily,  but  he 
calmed  himself  and  entered  on  a  long  and  serious  consultation 
with  the  waiter,  the  while  Owen,  perceiving  he  could  not  hurry 
his  new  friend,  tilted  his  chair  back  on  two  legs  and  surveyed 
the  gorgeous  decoration  of  the  room  with  as  much  semblance  of 
patience  as  he  could  master. 

*  I  thought  you  never  would  have  done ! '  he  cried  at  last 
when  the  waiter  went  away. 

*  This  is  a  flighty  cocksure  sort  of  chap ! '  thought  Mr. 
Dominick. 

*  Man's  an  ass!'  thought  Owen,  observing  Mr.  Dominick's 
careful  tasting  of  his  wine. 

*  Well,  how  did  it  happen  ? '  he  asked  aloud. 

*I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story,'  said  Mr.  Dominick,  'but 
here  is  the  soup.'  And  he  had  a  great  many  more  directions  to 
give  the  waiter  before  Owen  struck  in — 

*  You  said  you  would  tell  me  all  about  this,  Mr.  Dominick.' 

*  Certainly,'  said  Mr.  Dominick,  *that  is  why  I  am  going  to 
dine  here.    Did  you  see  the  doctor  ?    Clever  chap.' 

*  He  looks  it,'  said  Owen. 

*How  do  you  like  this?'  asked  Mr.  Dominick. 

*  What  ?  oh,  the  soup  ;  oh,  it  is  all  right.  Well  now,  as  you 
were  saying,'  suggestea  Owen  artfully. 

*What  was  I  saying?'  mused  Mr.  Dominick.  *You  know 
your  brother  came  on  here  from  Baltimore?' 

*  Yes,  of  course,'  said  Owen. 

*  Possibly  you  were  informed  of  the  infringement  of  his 
patent  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Owen,  *  but  what  I  want  to  know  is ' 

*Well,  I  am  going  to  tell  you,'  said  Mr.  Dominick,  *if  you 
will  permit  me,  sir.' 

Owen  murmured  an  apology. 

*The  man  who  infringed  tlio  patent  was  an  ironmonger  and 
smith,  here  in  Philadelphia,'  said  Mr.  Dominick,  and  paused 
again  as  the  waiter  returned. 

*  1  hope  you  will  like  this,'  he  said  anxiously  to  Owen,  *  this 
is  not  always  a  success  here.' 

'  Oh,  it  is  very  good,'  sighed  Owen,  and  Mr.  Dominick  took 
up  the  thread  of  his  story. 

*  Ostensibly  the  infringer.  By  the  way  it  w;is  this  man 
Browning.' 

'Browning!'  said  Owen,  *\vhiit,  the  man  who  was  outside 
just  now?' 

*  That  identical  man,'  said  Mr.  Dominick  in  his  slow  drawl, 

*an    ironmonger  and   smith,  yes,   he  was  ostensibly  the   in- 

fvingcr.     But  he  was  backed  up,  sir,  by  others  who  had  put 

money  into  the  job,    TYie  mMv  «X*  \*Vife  bottom  of  it  all  who 
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claimed  to  have  invented  the  thing  thirty  years  ago  was  one 
Edwardes.' 

Tiie  whole  of  Mr.  Dominick's  narrative  was  punctuated  by 
the  waiter's  ministrations,  and  diversified  by  approval  or  con- 
demnation of  the  dishes,  and  little  disquisitions  on  the  art  of 
cookery. 

'  Well,  they  swore  they  had  made  it,  they  produced  a  machine, 
they  had  got  a  man  who  made  this  part,  and  a  man  who  made 
that  part,  both  explained  at  length,  *  and  a  man  who  sold  it, 
the  man  who  bought  it,  and  the  receipt  he  gave  for  it.  It 
seemed  a  tolerably  complete  affair.  Your  brother's  lawyer,  a 
friend  of  my  own,  Theocfore  P.  Dunville,  lives  out  by  the  park, 
charming  wife  and  very  high-toned  family.* 

*  A  what  sort  of  family  V  asked  Owen. 

*  A  high-toned  family,'  replied  Mr.  Dominick. 
'  Oh,  indeed '  said  Owen.     *  Yes  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Dunville  advised  jomt  brother  not  to  go  on  with  it :  he 
said  he  really  could  not  himself  take  the  case  into  court,  tneir 
evidence  appeared  so  overwhelming.  Mr.  Gurney,  William 
Gurney  and  Son,  from  Baltimore,  was  pi-etty  riled  about  it, 
standing  to  lose  by  the  business,  but  he  too  saw  no  way  out,  he 
was  quite  of  Mr.  Dunville's  opinion.  Your  brother,  however, 
showed  considerable  obstinacy.  He  insisted  it  was  all  perjury, 
and  the  documents  forged,  and  he  maintained  his  ground  with 
a  good  deal  of  snirit.  For  my  own  part  I  agreed  to  some  of  his 
contentions,  and  I  felt  an  assurance  that  he  had  stability  as 
well  as  enthusiasm.' 

Here  Mr.  Dominick  regarded  Owen  with  a  disapproving 
eye,  which  evidently  meant  he  would  not  vouch  for  the  same 
in  his  case. 

*I  should  tell  you  the  man  Browning  appeared  somewhat 
uncomfortable  under  close  interrogation,  ana,  moreover,  in  the 
course  of  time  the  receipt  got  mislaid,  but  I  am  bouna  to  say 
examine  it  as  we  would,  we  could  find  nothing  wrong  with  it. 
However,  it  disappeared.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  construction  of  the  machine,  but  I  presume  you  under- 
stand your  brother's  invention  ?  * 

*  Yes,  I  do,'  answered  Owen. 

*  We  were  allowed  to  examine  their  exhibits,'  continued  Mr. 
Dominick,  *and  your  brother  took  with  him  a  casting  of  his 
machine.  He  was  of  the  opinion  they  had  cast  theirs  from  one 
of  his  models.  We  compared  the  two  castings,  and  I  felt  with 
my  finger  where  he  imagined  on  Edwardes's  machine  the  name 
and  patent  had  been  filed  off.  Both  he  and  I  were  certain  of 
this,  that  the  letters,  some  raised  letters,  had  been  removed. 
Their  machine,  however,  was  much  rusted ;  they  said  it  had 
been  standing  by  and  unused  for  some  years.  Your  brother 
swore  to  me  the  rust  was  chemical.  I  was  on  the  whole  inclined 
to  think  him  right.     But  the  crowning  thing  was  this.' 

Here    Mr.  Dominick    expounded  at  \eiv^V>\  \io  V^^^vv  "Ovx^ 
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importance  of  certain  grooves  and  chains,  and  John's  certainty' 
there  would  be  a  hitcn  somewhere  in  Edwardes's  machine,  a 
hitch  that  had  occurred  in  the  working  of  his  own,  only  obviated 
after  a  great  many  experiments  and  a  great  deal  of  thought. 

*I  did  not  consider  myself  unjustified/ said  Mr.  Dominick, 
*  in  standing  well  before  mm.  You  will  understand  Edwardes's 
lawver  was  jjresent,  while  he  very  quickly  moved  the  thing  and 
made  his  desired  experiment.  He  replaced  the  gear  and  nodded 
to  me  his  satisfaction.  The  thing  had  never  been  worked, 
absolutely  could  not  work,  was  inaccurately  constructed  :  so  he 
told  us  outside,  the  difficulty  Browning  had  met  with  in  making 
the  thing  was  a  difficulty  which  had  cost  him  himself  about 
ten  months'  delay  before  he  could  think  it  out.  Moreover, 
though  Edwardes  declared  the  machine  had  been  working  on 
and  off  a  dozen  years,  it  showed  no  sign  of  wear  and  tear,  where 
your  brother  was  certain  from  experience  it  must  do  so.' 

*  Then  it  was  all  humbug  1 '  asked  Owen. 

*  It  was  a  most  immortal  piece  of  humbug,  sir,'  returned  Mr. 
Dominick,  *but  now  what  follows?  Your  brother  receives  a 
mysterious  communication ;  a  man  can  give  evidence  totally 
smashing  Edwardes,  but  is  apprehensive  for  his  own  safety  if 
he  does  so.  Some  correspondence  ensued,  and  an  appointment 
made  with  this  unknown  person.  Your  brother  gave  his  word 
no  police  officer  should  be  called  in,  but  insisted  upon  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Dunville,  Mr.  Dunville's  son,  who 
accordingly  came.     Who  do  you  think  turned  up?' 

Mr.  Dominick  raised  his  glass,  looked  at  his  wine  appreci- 
atively, and  slowly  enjoyed  it. 

*Weil,  who  was  it?'  asked  Owen. 

Mr.  Dominick  put  his  glass  down.  *  Browning.  And  a  very 
curious  examination  followed  on  Browning's  part.  Instead  of 
telling  his  story,  he  began  questioning  your  brother.  Where 
was  he  born  ?  how  old  was  he  ?  where  did  his  father  live  ?  did 
he  remember  his  father's  death  ?  Naturally  Mr.  Charles  Dun- 
ville interfered,  but  the  upshot  was  they  could  get  absolutely 
nothing  out  of  Browning.  The  first  interview  came  to  no  more 
satisfactory  conclusion  than  that.  In  a  few  days'  time  your 
brother  receives  another  note  asking  him  to  call  at  such  a  time 
at  Browning's  place.  Mr.  Charles  Dunville,  somewhat  long- 
sufl'ering,  again  agrees  to  be  present  at  the  interview.  The 
smithy  and  yard  were  at  the  corner  of  a  road,  and  a  little  office 
opening  out  of  one  workshop  gave  on  a  narrow  lane.  This  time 
Browning  spoke  up,  and  Mr.  Dunville  in  the  little  office  there 
took  all  his  words  down.  He  said  how  the  machine  was  cast, 
as  your  brotlier  suspected,  from  one  of  his  own  models  ;  how 
they  got  this,  filed  down  the  letters,  made  their  machine,  and 
the  inaccuracy  your  brother  had  detected  was  not  found  out  by 
them,  for  the  thing  had  never  been  worked,  and  when  they 
were  trying  it  they  were  interrupted  before  they  could  discover 
this.     Ae  said  what  8LC\d\\aAbeeviM&^dt<i  rust  it ;  and,  in  short, 
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he  owned  up  everything,  signed  the  statement,  and  promised 
to  appear  when  called  as  witness.  Your  brother  left  the  office 
and  crossed  the  smithy  to  look  at  the  sham  machine.  Mr. 
Dunville  remained  sitting  in  the  office,  a  mere  box  of  a  place 
with  an  open  door  into  the  workshop,  as  I  said.  He  saw  your 
brother  listening  to  some  further  statement  Browning  macfe  to 
him.  He  did  not  hear  what  was  said,  but  he  was  compelled  to 
notice  the  extraordinary  interest  Mr.  Tenterden  showed  in  it, 
listening  closely,  and  apparently  struck  all  of  a  heap  bjr  it. 
He  made  no  answer  to  foowning  after  the  first  few  questions 
he  seemed  to  put,  sat  down  on  a  low  bench,  said  nothing. 
Browning  wanciered  about  looking  towards  him.  Mr.  Dunville 
concluded  something  was  amiss,  but  as  he  could  not  hear  what 
it  was  he  did  not  much  care,  yawned  his  head  off  in  the  office, 
and  composed  an  entire  verse  of  his  "Ode  to  Monica" :  writes 
poetry.  He  looked  up  from  this  to  find  a  third  person  on  the 
scene,  Edwardes  himself,  who  had  come  in  quietlv  by  the  other 
door  from  the  yard.  Edwardes  caught  sight  of  your  brother, 
and  it  seemed  to  flash  upon  him  at  once  that  Browning  haa 
gone  over  to  the  other  side,  his  jaw  dropped  so.  Browning 
touched  your  brother's  shoulder  and  whispered  to  him.  Tenter- 
den saw  Edwardes,  got  up  to  his  feet,  and  went  straight  to 
him,  and  the  two  paused  there  looking  each  other  in  the  face. 
Mr.  Dunville  was  all  roused  up  at  Tenterden's  exnression,  and 
he  came  out  of  the  office  intending  to  interfere  ana  prevent  his 
client  from  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  making  an 
ass  of  himself :  he  could  see  Tenterden  meant  business.  Some- 
thing he  heard  your  brother  say,  but  not  to  be  distinguished, 
for  he  spoke  low,  rather  thick.  Whatever  it  was,  Edwardes, 
who  had  shirked  his  look  from  the  first,  turned  and  made  for 
the  door.  Tenterden  flung  himself  in  front  of  it  quick  as  light- 
ning ;  in  a  second  he  felled  the  man  to  the  ground,  was  on  the 
top  of  him,  caught  him  by  the  throat,  and  dashed  his  head 
again  down  on  the  earth.  Gad,  sir,  Dunville  said  it  was 
brutal.  He  is  a  little,  thin,  light  fellow  himself,  but  he  ran  for- 
ward, for  he  was  certain  Tenterden  would  kill  the  man  ;  but 
Browning  threw  himself  in  the  way,  and  there  was  no  chance 
for  poor  Dunville ;  for  the  matter  of  that,  if  he  were  in  his 
senses  he  wouldn't  have  thought  of  standing  up  to  your  brother, 
I  should  think.  Browning  was  wild  with  excitement.  "  Let 
be,"  he  cried  ;  "keep  ofl';  he  settles  an  old  score."  Dunville 
struggled  with  him  as  well  as  he  could,  imploring  him  to  stop 
it,  to  loose  him.  "  There'll  be  murder  done,  he  said,  and  howled 
out  for  "  Help,  help  ! "  and  "  Murder  ! " 

*  Browning  got  his  hand  over  Dunville's  mouth  and  silenced 
him.  "  Murder,"  he  said  ;  "  yes,  and  not  for  the  first  time  either." 
You  may  imagine  Dunville  s  feelings.  However,  his  yells  had 
attracted  some  workmen  who  came  pouring  in,  and  Browning 
released  Mr.  Dunville  to  go  to  Tenterden's  aid,  for  the  wa^- 
comers  all  made  their  onslaught  upon  Taixvi.    '^\ve^  ^^^v%%^  "Ow^ 
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two  men  up  to  their  feet,  but  Tenterden  held  Edwardes  like  a 
bulldog ;  lie  got  him  down  again  over  some  iron  blocks  and 
things  about  the  ground,  and  would  not  loose  him.  "  Stand 
off."  lie  said,  calling  the  men  all  damned  fools:  "send  for  the 
polica"  They  fetched  in  a  constable  from  somewliere  or  another, 
and  Tenterden  slowed  down,  let  go  of  Edwardes's  throat  by 
hurling  him  back  all  in  a  heap  up  against  the  wall,  Edwardes 
looking  at  him,  breathing  quick,  as  white  as  death,  and  blood 
all  about  his  mouth,  as  Tenterden  had  struck  him,  broken  bis 
jaw,  I  believe.  "  I  cnarge  tliat  man  with  forgerv,  with  robbery, 
with  murder,"  says  Tenterden  ;  and  Mr.  Dunville  struck  in  with 
his  say,  but  Tenterden  cut  him  short.  *  It  is  nothing  to  do  with 
the  patent,"  he  said  ;  "  damn  the  patent !  There's  a  warrant  out 
against  this  man  for  twenty  years  and  more,  and  time  doesn't 
nullify  it.  Send  for  any  sergeant  of  police  who  has  got  a  head 
on  his  shoulders,  and  will  know  how  to  answer  me.  I  will  keep 
this  man  here  till  he  comes ;  I've  got  you ! "  he  said  to 
Edwardes  ;  "  you  don't  escape  me  now.' 

*  Dunville  had  Browning's  evidence  as  to  fraud  and  con- 
spiracy without  Tenterden's  raving  of  old  warrants ;  but  the 
fact  is  young  Dunville  was  in  a  high  state  of  indignation  at 
the  treatment  he  had  received  from  Browning,  and  his  blood 
was  up  at  Tenterden's  brutality,  and  he  showed  every  disposi- 
tion to  favour  Edwardes.  He  declared  the  man  did  all  he 
knew  to  avoid  the  contest ;  that  Tenterden  forced  it  on  him, 
attacking  him  savagely.  Tenterden  paid  no  attention  to  young 
Dunville  s  speechifying,  though  the  constable,  tolerably  bewil- 
dere<l  amongst  them,  stood  with  Dunville'scard  in  liis  liand  listen- 
ing with  the  most  profound  respect ;  he  knew  tlie  firm  by  name. 
The  bystiinders  were  to  a  man  dead  against  Tenterden ;  they 
had  got  Edwardes  bloody  and  in  a  sort  of  faint  on  the  ground, 
giving  him  water  and  ])ropping  hiia  up,  and  going  after  a 
surgecm,  and  striking  in  witfi  every  man's  tale  of  how  he  came 
in  and  found  the  fellow  murdering  the  pot:)r  devil,  and  so  forth. 

*  Finally,  one  of  them  was  sent  away  to  the  police  station  ; 
the  constable  remained  at  the  door  from  the  othce  into  the  lane  ; 
the  crowd  a<ljourned  to  a  public-house  at  the  top  of  the  lane  ; 
they  put  some  brandy  into  Edwardes,  and  bandaged  him  uj) 
roughly,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  olKce.  Mr.  Dunville  walked 
up  and  down  in  the  mud  in  the  yard,  stopping  to  tuck  his 
trousers  up  from  his  spats  ;  he's  an  uncommonly  neat  man. 
Browning  hung  about  with  him,  and  Tenterden  sat  all  in  a 
licaT)  in  tlio  smithy. 

*  The  constables  in  the  lane  got  an  awful  start  turning  round 
to  see  Edwardes  glaring  out  at  the  little  window  at  him,  with 
his  teeth  sort  of  showing  and  liis  eyes  wild  and  a  bloody  rag 
tied  a])out  his  head.  The  (jonstable  saw  him  stagger  back  and 
fall ;  he  w(;nt  in  to  him,  and  in  an  instant  Tenterden  was  up 
from  the  smithy  in  the  other  doorway,  "  He's  fainted,"  says  tht* 
constablOj  "get  him  some  >wiv.tev.''     Not  he.     He  stood  theiv 
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and  the  constable  went  for  water  himself,  the  man  was  lying 
insensible  on  his  face. 

*  Tenterden  turned  him  over  with  his  foot  as  if  he  had  been  a 
log  there,  and,  with  his  foot  half  on  the  poor  wretch's  chest, 
stood  looking  down  at  his  face.  "  Lord  sake,  sir,"  says  the  con- 
stable, "  a  man^s  flesh  and  blood !  and  Til  tell  you  what  it  is," 
he  said,  "  you'll  find  this  will  turn  out  a  bad  business  for  yoiL 
You've  handled  vour  man  a  bit  too  roughly  this  time."  But  he 
brought  Edwardes  round  again  and  shut  Tenterden  off  into  the 
smithv.  "  If  you  please,  sir,"  says  he,  and  though  he  went  back 
into  the  lane  to  see  if  the  surgeon  wasn't  coming,  he  kept  close 
to  the  window,  for  he  told  Dunville  afterwards  if  ever  a  man 
meant  murder  he  saw  it  in  Tenterden's  look  as  he  stood  there 
with  Edwardes  lying  at  his  feet.  However,  Tenterden  kept 
back  in  the  smithy  in  the  dark,  alone,  cooling  down.  In  toe 
tremendous  long  time  that  seemed  to  drag  out  Dunville  had 
accepted  Browning's  invitation  to  come  into  another  workshop, 
a  long  shed  across  the  yard  facing  the  smithy,  and  there  to  take 
some  refreshment.  The  workshop  windows  were  all  light,  and 
Tenterden  in  the  smithy  could  see  Mr.  Dunville  by  degrees 
composing  his  ruffled  feelings.  The  time  went  on,  but  at  last 
Browning  came  across  the  yard  to  say  the  oflScer  had  just 
arrived.  "  I'd  better  light  up  in  here,"  he  said  striking  a  match, 
but  Tenterden,  who  had  come  to  the  door  to  him  turned  the 
light  out  again,  told  him  to  keep  the  officer  over  there,  and  to 
call  the  man  in  from  the  lane.  Why  the  dickens  should  I  do 
that  ? "  says  Browning.  "  You  do  what  I  say,"  said  Tenterden, 
"  and  get  me  the  key  of  the  door  into  the  lane,  and  look  sharp." 
Browning  obeyed  him,  brought  the  constable  in,  but  of  course 
he  wouldn't  give  up  the  key  to  Browning.  Tenterden  didn't 
wait  for  it,  probably  reflecting  he  would  not  get  it :  he  forced 
the  door.  The  police  were  in  the  lighted  workshop  with 
Browning,  who  was  wondering  how  he  should  get  Tenterden's 
key,  and  Dunville  was  getting  nicely  into  his  story  when  they 
were  all  startled  to  hear  a  shot.  Browning  and  the  constable 
threw  themselves  out  and  across  the  yard  as  if  the  same  thought 
had  struck  them — Tenterden's  done  for  his  man !  They  were 
followed  immediately  by  all  the  others,  stumbling  in  the  dark- 
ness in  the  smithy.  The  office  door  was  open,  and  the  door 
from  the  office  into  the  lane  with  the  lock  forced,  open  ;  they 
went  right  through  into  the  lane.  The  only  gas-lamp  was  up 
at  the  top  near  the  public-house.  A  lot  of  men  were  standing 
about  there,  and  coming  down  the  roadway  in  the  mud  at  hearing 
the  shot,  straggling  along  looking  about,  some  of  them  running. 
One  of  them  called  out,  and  the  policeman  held  his  lantern  to 
see  Tenterden  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood.  They  found  he  was 
not  dead,  but  very  near  it.  They  searched  the  neighbourhood 
instantly,  but  to  this  date  Mr.  Edwardes  has  not  been  heard  of, 
the  more  curious  as  he  certainly  was  very  much  injured^  atvcL 
must  be  in  hiding  somewhere  at  hand.    We^lVvoxx^^*  SXiW^^^^^ifi^.^ 

21) 
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to  take  your  brother's  depositioii,  but  just  half  alive  as  he  was 
he  had  only  one  idea,  ana  we  had  to  give  in  to  him.  He  recog- 
nised Dunville,  whispered  to  him,  "  Make  a  will,"  pumping  up 
strength  from  somewhere.  "  everything  absolutely  to  my  brother 
Owen  Francis."  He  held  on  and  made  a  scrawl  to  it  with  his 
pen,  and  asked  for  his  pocket-book.  They  found  it  and  brought 
it  to  him  J  he  seemed  to  have  lasted  out  till  he  got  it,  and  then 
he  gave  in.  We  thought  he  was  gone :  but  though  it  was 
touch-and-go  he  pulled  through.  There  was  a  photograph  in 
the  pocket-book.  I  guess  he  thought  he  was  done  for,  and  he 
wanted  it  buried  with  him.  As  to  this  extraordinary  business 
he  has  refused  to  say  one  word  from  first  to  last.  We  cannot 
make  anything  of  it.  We  cannot  get  anything  out  of  him.  The 
one  only  thing  he  would  say  when  he  could  speak  was  to  ask 
for  you,  and  1  understood  him  to  mean  you  were  to  apply  to 
Duncan,  Lombard  Street,  for  money.  That's  all  I  can  tell  you, 
sir.  The  presumption  is  that  Edwardes  shot  him.  But  why 
did  he  let  Edwardes  out?  It  is  certain  that  though  Edwardes 
could  have  handled  a  revolver,  he  had  not  enough  strength  left 
in  him  to  force  that  door.  That  must  have  been  done  by 
Tenterden,  by  a  strong  man,  a  powerful  man.  But  what  in  the 
world  he  should  have  done  it  for  beats  me.  The  constable  has 
a  private  theory  of  his  own  that  Tenterden  got  that  door  open 
for  his  own  escape,  and  meant  to  do  for  Edwardes  before  he 
went :  but  that  won't  exactly  fit,  that  notion.  Tenterden  is  a 
man  with  a  level  head,  and  he  had  had  time  to  cool  down.  I'd 
go  bail,  if,  as  they  all  seem  to  swear  to,  Tenterden  was  bent  on 
murder,  he  woula  do  it  when  his  blood  was  up  or  not  at  all. 
And  I  should  have  said  not  at  all :  he  is  as  smart  a  fellow  in 
business  as  ever  I  came  across,  and  can  weigh  his  chances  as 
keen  as  you  please,  and  that  don't  look  to  me  like  headlong 
stupid  violence.  But  then,  why  was  he  emphatic,  insistent  on 
sending  for  the  police  and  then  desire  Browning  to  keep  them 
back  for  the  moment,  as  I  believe,  he  had  planned  Edwardes's 
escape  :  can  you  see  any  answer  to  all  that  V 

Owen  looked  thoughtfully  as  he  imagined  a  little  head  with 
its  sunny  ripples  of  hair,  the  eyes  laughing  with  quick  intelli- 
gence, the  mouth  that  smiled,  a  dimple  near,  yet  the  chin  firm : 
the  glancing  expression  recording  every  emotion  of  that  heart, 
all  docile,  winning,  still  steadfast  and  wholly  true,  and  fashioned 
for  love,  for  love — was  that  perhaps  the  answer  ? 


CHAPTER  XI 

Love,  from  its  awful  throne  of  i)atient  power 

In  the  wise  heart — 8i)rincs 

And  folds  over  the  worlaits  healing  wings. 

John  progressing  rapidly  was  soon  able  to  sit  up,  and  all  the 
tiino  Owen  waited  on  him  with  deft-handed  devotion. 

Smiling  at  some  affectionate  service  one  day,  John  looked  up 
at  him  and  said,  *  Old  fellow — you  are  awfully  good  to  me.' 

*You  great  idiot,'  replied  Owen,  *  don't  you  waste  your 
sentiment  on  me.  It  will  be  much  better  appreciated — across 
the  herring-pond.' 

John  leant  his  head  back  against  the  chair  and  knitted  Ins 
eyebrows  together  as  he  looked  with  a  fixed  rej^ard  at  liis 
brother,  who  went  on  as  if  he  were  unconscious  of  it.  *  I  never 
shall  know  a  peaceful  moment  until  you  are  safely  over  there : 
the  responsibility  of  having  to  do  with  such  a  very  precious 
person  as  you  are  would  be  too  much  for  me  if  Dominick  did 
not  make  me  eat  a  choice  dinner  with  him  now  and  again.' 

John  had  withdrawn  his  look  and  sat  still,  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  thinking,  while  Owen  glancing  carelessly  at  a 
newspaper  on  the  table  became  gradually  interested  in  some 
displeasmg  leading  article. 

'  Here's  an  ignorant  owl,'  he  cried,  and  read  to  his  brother 
some  flowing  periods  upon  Protection  and  Free  Trade,  which 
left  John  quite  unmoved. 

There  was  a  little  silence,  and  Owen,  subsiding  at  the  vacuity 
of  the  rest  of  the  newspaper,  yawned  and  let  it  fall  on  the 
floor. 

*I  have  been  turning  over  a  heap  of  things  in  mv  mind,' 
said  John  ;  *  there  has  been  plenty  of  time  to  do  so  these  last 
weeks.' 

'  You  won't  have  much  more  time  like  this  on  your  hands,' 
said  Owen  cheerfully. 

'  No.  It  gets  monotonous  to  lie  by  and  see  the  devils  dance,' 
muttered  Jcmn. 

'  r  should  have  thought  that  extremely  entertaining.' 

*  You  must  give  up  your  carpentering,  'joai  Vavov^i  ^ewvi'^Owx^^ 
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*Why?' 

*  Because  I  shall  stop  over  this  side  of  the  water,  and  you 
will  have  to  take  my  place  in  Dinjis  and  settle  down  there.' 

*  Settle  down,'  saia  Owen,  and  reflectively :  *  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  to  give  a  thought  to  Coleridge's  domestic  circum- 
stances? I  admit  there  are  points  of  umikeness,  bar  opium, 
yet  awhile,  and  whatever  my  private  opinion  of  mv  turn  for 
versification  may  be,  some  critics  on  the  whole  mignt  think  I 
had  not  the  same  excuse  for  indulging  it  as  Coleridge  had  ;  but 
it  is  Quite  clear  I  have  no  more  right  to  give  hostages  to  fortune 
than  ne  had,  for  I  have  no  more  likelihood  of  redeeming  them.' 
Owen  seemed  to  be  talking  a  little  nervously  to  gain  time  ;  he 
concluded  as  though  he  were  going  to  face  something  out, 
saying  in  a  brisker  tone  :  *  Settling  down.  Jack,  involves  settling 
up.' 

*  You  are  talking  nonsense,'  said  John  wearily.  He  started 
afresh  too  in  another  tone.  *  There  is  a  good  place  open  for 
you.  If  it  suffices  to  make  a  fair  income,  you  can  make  it 
Your  work  will  be  tolerably  congenial  to  yourself  as  well.' 

*You  make  me  smile,  Jack,  as  Dominick  savs.'  said  Owen. 

*  To  come  back  to  matters  of  fact,'  he  continued,  leeling  in  his 
pocket  for  a  paper, '  I  showed  you  Mary's  distracted  outpourings 
this  morning  ;  you  are  bound  to  be  as  vain  as  a  peacock  at  this 
rate,  but  1  cannot  help  it,  this  came  by  the  post  too.' 

He  threw  a  note  over  to  John,  who  looked  at  him  sharply  an 
instant  as  he  took  it. 

'Dear  Owen,*  said  Antouia,  *I  have  received  all  your  messages. 
There  are  no  thanks  for  you :  do  you  want  any  ?  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coney 
are  away  from  home,  and  so  I  have  the  inexpressible  comfort  of  a  quiet 
house.  l\issy  rejoices  immensely  in  their  absence,  and  we  are  very  con- 
tented :  she  steals  into  the  drawing-room  and  purrs  to  me  when  I  am 
sitting  there  in  the  twilight.  I  am  very  busy  all  the  day  with  a 
tremendous  house-cleaning,  and  I  take  a  proper  pride  in  my  handiwork. 
I  want  you  to  believe  that  I  am  quite  reasonable,  and  I  am  going  to  go 
on  being  reasonable. — And  always,  d^r  Owen,  I  am  your  grateful  and 
affectionate  Antonia.* 

Owen  sat  down  by  the  table  and  drew  the  inkstand  towards 
him,  whistling  softly  to  himself  as  he  collected  pens  and  paper, 
and  finally  placed  writing  materials  before  his  brother. 

*  There  you  are,  Jack,  he  said,  *all  to  your  hand,  old  boy.' 
He  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  John  as  he  said  it. 

John  clenched  his  hand  upon  the  table  and  scowled  back  at 
him. 

Owen  tilted  the  legs  of  his  chair  back  and  looked  smiling. 

*  Unknit  that  threatening  brow,  my  infant'  he  advised  John  ; 

*  what  have  you  got  to  look  glum  about  ? '  He  brought  his  chair 
four-square  on  the  floor  again,  touched  the  uotepaper  lying 
before  John,  and  then  the  address  at  the  top  of  Antonia's  letter. 
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*And  there  she  is/  said  Owen,  *  sitting  in  the  twilight,  can't 
you  see  her?  thinking  and — thinking  of  you.' 

John  pushed  his  chair  back,  and,  rising  with  some  difficulty 
to  his  feet,  went  from  him  across  the  room. 

Owen  whistled  a  strain  of  the  *  Conquering  Hero/  picked  up 
the  newspaper,  and  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  ms  brother 
leaning  against  the  window. 

*There^  Browning  coming  down  the  street,*  said  John 
presently. 

*  Bless  the  fellow !  how  assiduous  he  is,*  said  Owen ;  *  well, 
ou  come  and  sit  down  again  then.'    He  went  to  him  to  give 

arm,  but  John  drew  back,  his  lowering  sullen  look  flashing 
into  an  undisguised  emotion  of  intense  hostility,  when  Owen, 
after  an  irresolute  pause,  touched  him :  so  a  moment  they 
looked  at  each  other,  a  pulse  of  defiance  half  asserting  itself  in 
Owen  till  he  spoke  peremptorily. 

*Take  my  arm.  Jack.  There  is  no  sense  in  your  standing 
about  like  this.' 

*  To  be  so  cursedly  helpless,'  muttered  John ;  *  I  wish 
with  all  my  soul  he  had  put  the  ball  in  my  brain  and  done 
for  me.' 

*  I  would  sooner  have  put  a  shot  in  my  own  brain  than  told 
the  news  over  there  in  London  if  it  had  been  so,'  said  Owen. 
He  brought  his  brother  back  to  his  chair  and  remained  standing 
by  his  side :  he  did  not  clearly  see  what  he  should  do  or  say, 
but  after  a  little  while  John  spoke  very  low. 

*  You  are  mistaken.' 

*  In  you,  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  Owen. 

*  In  ner,'  saia  John. 

*  What  will  you  bet  ? '  asked  Owen  ;  *  don't  venture  much  for 
I  shall  win.' 

*  Win  ;  yes,'  said  John,  *  anyhow  I  have  lost.' 

*Do  you  mean  she  would  not  have  you?'  asked  Owen. 
'  Pooh  !  ask  her  again.' 

*That  is  impossible,'  said  John,  *  surely,  and  you  know  it. 
Grod  !  Owen,  are  you  blind  ?  what  is  it  witn  you  ?  he  broke  oft 
suddenly,  and  then  said  with  more  restraint  of  look  and  tone : 
*  I  told  you  I  have  been  just  sport  for  all  the  devils  of  hell — it 
was  whenever  I  thought  of  her  and  saw  you.  It  is  damnable 
the  way  you  have  put  me  on  the  wheel  to  break  me  between 
certainty  and  uncertainty.' 

*You  have  got  something  askew  in  your  mind  altogether,' 
said  Owen,  but  he  did  not  look  at  his  brother  as  he  spoke. 

Could  he  not  also  have  given  place  to  the  devil  1  At  John's 
half  speech  he  saw  in  a  lurid  flasn  of  infernal  fire  how  fair  she 
was,  how  eracious  and  how  sweet !  he  saw  what  he  was  doing 
to  send  Jonn  back  to  her,  he  standing  aside,  John  crossing  the 
threshold,  where  she  waited,  her  pretty  wilfulness  quite  tamed, 
the  nobility  of  her  spirit  wearing  an  added  ornairvei\vt.^«^a\s«ss3asc^^ 
to  his  love.    Owen  neld  himseli  in  cYiQek^  cT\3L!^vci%  ^\x5cl  ;i.  ^jjo;^.^ 
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hand  the  rebellious  instincts  of  his  nature,  the  mutinous  force 
tearing  at  him  in  fury. 

Restrained,  too,  John  answered  :  *  Askew !  I  am  not  in  my 
mind.  And  yet  I  can  be  sane.  I  know  and  a  lasting  knowledge 
I  am  not  bound  to  her,  to  her — I  am  bound  to  you.  I  could  not 
go  against  you — if  she  made  a  claim  she  did  not  keep  it,  she 
never  shall  keep  it.  Nothing  can,  no  woman,  I  swear  it,  no 
woman  !  why — there,  forget  it,  Owen  !  if  I  thought  a  second  I 
should  laugh  at  the  foolery  of  it.  What  is  there  tnat  ever  could 
make  any  claim  to  me  by — you  ? ' 

He  had  risen,  leaning  with  his  left  arm  on  his  chair,  and 
Owen,  turning  to  look  at  him,  their  hands  met  in  a  strong 
clasp. 

*Owen,  I  have  done  my  best,  I  will  go  straight  to  you — 
always— you  don't  need  me  to  say  it.' 

In  the  absolute  heart-whole  sincerity  of  this  moment  Owen 
obtained  a  sudden  insight  into  his  own  position  in  John's  mind, 
which,  as  he  had  never  guessed  at  it  oefore,  but  indeed  had 
always  thought  he  was  his  brother's  henchman,  filled  him  when 
he  perceived  it  with  a  great  humility. 

He  sheered  off  from  the  strange  land  with  a  little  laugh,  and 
John  also  was  nervous  and  embarrassed. 

*You  refreshing  sentimentalist!  sit  down.  Jack — and  look 
here — you've  been  ramming  your  stupid  head  against  a  wall— 
a  wall  of  error,  old  man.  There  is  only  one  bar  against  you,  if 
you  can  leap  that  your  course  is  clear,  and  you  can  go  in  and 
win — so  far  as  I  could  have  an  opinion,  you  know.  But,  it  was 
her  father  who  put  that  shot  in  you— tnat's  the  question  :  we 
can't  consider  it  a  pride  or  a  pleasure  to  be  anyway  connected 
with  that  gentleman.  I  don  t  know  if  you  could  forgive  her 
that.' 

John  looked  at  him  considering  :  it  did  not  seem  to  him  prolv 
able  that  any  woman  would  refuse  Owen,  unless  she  wanted 
money. 

*  One  thing.  Jack,  it  is  certainly  not  my  business  in  any 
faintest  degree,'  he  spoke  very  distinctly,  and  John  looked  up 
at  him  ;  *  and  I  am  quite  willmg  to  admit  that  I  ought  not  to 
have  mentioned  it  at  all  •  so  you  can  consider  that  I  apologise, 
and  drop  it.  Dash  that  Browning,'  he  opened  the  door.  *How 
are  you,  Mr.  Browning  1  fine  day,  isn  t  it  ? '  and  Browning 
entered  to  make  his  inquiries  for  John.  Satisfied  on  the  score 
of  his  friend's  health,  he  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  them 
in  his  furtive  way. 

*  Your  brother,'  he  said  to  John,  '  is  very  like  what  your 
father  was.' 

*  Yes,'  said  John,  *so  they  say.' 

*  Though  I  knew  him  a  poor,  hunted,  savage  devil,'  said  Mr. 
Browning  ;   *and  he  took  it  cruelly  hard.     Every  man's  hand 
against  him,  as  you  may  say  ;  and  to  be  sure,  his  against  every 
wau  tJjera' 
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John  smoothed  his  moustache  down  with  a  slow  hand, 
looking  with  a  auiet  glance  at  Owen. 

*  Did  you  tell  your  brother  what  was  my  interest  in  you  ? ' 
asked  Mr.  Browning. 

'  No,  I  did  not/  said  John ;  *  but  I  presume  I  have  your 
permission  to  do  so.'  He  turned  a  little  to  Owen.  *You 
remember  the  manner  of  his  death — man  escaped — there  he  is.' 
He  nodded  towards  Browning. 

*  He  gave  his  life  for  mine/  said  Browning.  *  I  ain't  forgot 
it,  gents.' 

Owen  held  out  his  hand,  and  Browning  shook  it.  *  Thank 
you,  sir  ! '  said  he. 

*  I  tell  you,'  he  said,  looking  from  one  to  the  other  again ; 
*  when  it  was  the  name  of  Tenterden,  I  put  it  to  Edwaroes,  it 
is  an  uncommon  name ;  and  I  knew  a  Tenterden  once — what 
Tenterden  is  it?  Oh,  plenty  of  the  name,  he  savs.  It  come 
upon  me  by  degrees  what  Tenterden  you  wera  I  knew  he  had 
bovs.    I  ain't  forgot  hardly  a  word  he  said  to  me.' 

He  nodded  an  answer  to  Owen's  eager  interest. 

*It  was  through  my  own  name's  being  Jack  :  Jack  Hubbard, 
though  it  wasn't  the  one  I'd  gone  by.  You'd  wonder  at  my 
calling  it  to  mind  after  all  those  years ;  but  when  I  took  to 
hearing  all  I  could,  how  he'd  been  trapped  into  there,  I  minded 
it  was  about  all  he  said  to  me  of  what  was  dead  and  gone  to 
him.  "Jack,"  he  says,  "my  lad  is  Jack.  God  help  me,"  he 
says.  It  was  the  very  day  we  made  our  dash  for  it,  and  I  got 
ort*  and  he— was  done  for.  "  God  help  me,"  he  says.  And  here 
am  I,  sir,  and  there  are  you.    So  things  turn  out,  you  see.' 

Jolin  rolled  the  pen  back  and  forward  idly  on  the  table 
with  liis  finger.  Owen  looked  from  him  to  Browning  :  he  had 
loved  liis  fatlier.     *  Tell  us  something  more  of  him,'  he  asked. 

*  Why,  there  was  a  warder  there,  Mitchell ' 

Owen  interrupted.     *  I  know  all  that.' 

*  I  told  him  he  was  a  fool,  begging  your  pardon,  sir,  to  give 
them  a  handle  against  him  the  way  he  did.  It  was  the  look  of 
him  somehow  that  I  took  to.  There,  your  bi'other's  the  picture 
of  him,'  Browning  concluded  to  John. 

John  smiled  as  he  looked  at  Owen-  he  did  not  remember  that 
his  fatiier  was  half  so  handsome  a  fellow  as  his  brother  :  Owen's 
good  looks  had  always  been  a  satisfaction  to  him. 

*  The  drawings  Edwardes  gave  me  to  help  explain  the  machine,' 
said  Browning,  *  was  signed  Frank  Tenterden.  They  fogged  me 
more  than  explaining,  for  I  couldn't  get  the  working  Edwardes 
wanted  from  them.  But  you  must  have  had  some  similar 
notion  to  your  father's,  sir.' 

*  It  was  this  way,  Owen,'  said  John,  and  began  sketching  on 
pieces  of  Owen's  paper.  Browning  looking  on  with  the  greatest 
interest.     *  I  was  tliree  months  puzzling  at  that  point,'  said  John, 
'and  could  see  no  way  out  of  it,  try  as  I  would,  the  tKuva ^^>&  vw 
failure.    Then,  suddenly,  it  all  came  a&  "^\tv\\\  «a  «b  ^v&fts^»lS., 
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It  was  one  Sundajr  morning,  on  the  pebble  ridge  by  Hendra,' 
he  went  on  sketching,  *  and  I  saw  it  would  work  so.' 

Browning  nodded.  *  Oh,  it  works  fast  enough,  and  a  tidy 
bit  of  machinery  too.  And  as  1  was  telling  you,  sir,  these 
scraps  of  drawings,  they  was  some  of  them  on  the  backs  of 
letters ;  and  I  found  out  who  Edwardes  was.* 

*  Vaughan,  I  suppose?'  asked  Owen. 

*  Vaughan,'  said  Browning,  *  I  turned  agin  him.  If  there's  a 
devil  unhung,  it's  Edwardes,  and  I  knew  it  before  I  knew  what 
was  his  right  name.  And  you  have  never  told  me,  sir,  what 
you  did  with  him  that  night  at  my  place.' 

John  turned  to  Owen. 

*  You  could  not  think  more  meanly  of  me  for  it,  Owen,  than 
I  do  of  myself.    I  let  him  out.' 

*  Whatever  did  you  do  that  for  1 '  asked  Browning. 

*  It  flashed  upon  me  he  could  get  through  a*  disused  empty 
factory  in  the  lane  to  the  high  road.  I  thought  directly  that 
I  shouldn't  get  the  key,  so,  though  I  was  afraid  of  the  noise, 
I  just  gave  my  mind  to  it,  and  got  the  door  open  quick.  He 
was  lying  on  the  floor  glowering  at  me.  If  he  hadn't  been  able 
to  get  on  his  feet  by  himself,  I  would  have  left  him  .there,  for 
I  would  see  him  damned  before  he  should  touch  my  hand 
in  help  ;  but  when  I  stirred  him  with  my  foot,  and  told  him  to 
get  up,  he  staggered  up  somehow.  I  saw  him  put  his  iiand  up, 
and  i  knew  what  he  was  at ;  I  took  his  revolver  away  from 
him,  and  chucked  it  along  the  road.  I  never  saw  such.a  beaten 
cur.  I  suppose  he  thought  me  mad,  but  he  came  wavering  up 
the  lane  after  me.  It  was  all  quiet.  He  turned  in  at  the 
factory  and  I  turned  back.  Now,  why  I  was  such  a  fool  as  to 
chuck  that  weapon  of  western  civilisation  forward  instead  of 
backward  down  the  lane,  I  don't  know ;  but  the  fact  is,  my 
only  clear  notion  was  tliat  I  wouldn't  keep  it— in  my  own  hand. 
I  just  acted  on  impulse.' 

Owen  put  his  hand  on  his  brother's. 

*  I  conclude  it  was  there  lying  at  his  feet,  and  all  he  had  to 
do  was  to  take  as  good  aim  as  he  could  at  me  as  I  went.' 

*He's  a  skunk,'  said  Browning^  *but  you  hadn't  let  him  ofi 
exactly  scot  free,  though  you  let  him  out.  And  that's  why  I  can 
say  to  you  now  I  know  where  he  is.  I  can  put  my  hand  on 
him  whenever  you  are  ready.' 

John  and  Owen  looked  at  each  other. 

*  You  play,  Owen,'  said  John. 

Owen  leant  forward  on  the  table.  'Why  did  you  let  him 
out  ] '  he  asked. 

*  You  need  not  ask  that,'  said  John. 

*  You  were  afraid  for  Antonia,'  said  Owen  starting  up  to  his 
feet;  *you  do  not  know  her.  Do  you  suppose  the  shame  of 
conviction  would  count  with  her  1  publicity  make  any  odds  at 
all  1  It  is  the  man  himself  she  has  a  horror  of,  of  what  it  is 
lie  has  done ;  the  wrong  that  others  suffer,  and  she  helpless  to 
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any  redress  of  them.  It  is  a  terror  to  her,  because  she  fears 
herself  too,  that  the  mainspring  of  his  nature  may  be  in  hers  ; 
because  she  is  his  flesh  and  olood.' 

John  held  up  his  hand  as  if  he  would  ward  ofif  some 
hideous  thing. 

*  Don't  be  a  fool !'  said  Owen.  'She  is  his  flesh  and  blood. 
And  her  children  must  share  in  her  inheritance.' 

He  stood  looking  at  his  brother  with  some  conflicting 
expression,  then  clasping  his  hands  behind  him,  went  a  few 
paces  to  and  fro. 

John  put  his  elbow  on  the  table,  and  rested  his  head  in  his 
hand.  Keeping  his  attitude,  he  turned  his  eyes  presently  to 
Owen. 

*  Well,'  he  said  in  a  tone  of  dry  endurance. 

Owen  paused  in  his  walk.  *  Well,  then,'  he  replied,  *  I  have 
no  fear  for  Antonia's  feelings ;  no,  not  one  jot !  now  you  come 
to  the  point.' 

John  took  his  elbow  ofl'  the  table,  and  fidgeted  the  pens 
again.     *  That  seemed  to  me  to  be  all  the  point.' 

*  It  is  quite  beside  the  point,'  insisted  Owen ;  *  and  so  is  one's 
natural  feeling  in  the  matter,  that  should  be  beside  the  point. 
It  should  be.' 

*  Beside  the  point !  what  the  devil ! '  said  John,  pushing  his 
hand  violently  on  the  table ;  *  how  can  a  man  be  so  danmed 
ethical  as  all  that  ?  I  wish  I'd  smashed  the  fellow's  skull  in 
when  I  had  his  cursed  revolver  in  my  hand,  I  know  that ! ' 

Mr.  Browning  now  found  the  conversation  within  his  focus  ; 
he  grinned  and  said  behind  his  hand  to  Owen^  *  Broke  his  ribs.' 

And  Owen  could  not  quite  attain  the  judicial  mood  he 
attempted  ;  *  I  remember  as  well  as  you  do,  Jack,'  he  said ; 
*and  I  remember  besides  how  I  found  you  here.  He  is  an 
accursed  coward.  I  would  not  trust  myself  to  draw  a  line 
between  justice  and  revenue.'  He  put  his  hands  deep  in  his 
pockets ;  and  presently  said  more  calmly,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  *  Yet,  how  is  he  to  answer  for  what  is  done  1  it  is 
done,  and  works  out  past  our  meddling.' 

The  anger  with  which  John  had  spoken  had  subsided  into  a 
sullen  determination  of  expression,  which  boded  ill  for  milder 
counsels,  as  he  crumpled  up  his  little  sketches  and  threw  them 
one  by  one  upon  the  floor. 

*Why  did  he  take  the  name  of  Edwardes?'  asked  Owen, 
*  the  poor  old  fellow  he  ruined.    What  a  callous  brute  it  is  ! ' 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  John  ;  '  his  father's  name  was  Edwardes.' 
'  Old  Anthony  Edwardes  ! '  said  Owen  turning  round. 

'  That  is  so,'  said  John.  *  Vaughan  was  his  mother's  name, 
and  he  had  no  legal  right  to  any  other.' 

*  Where  does  this  begin  then  V  asked  Owen  ;  *  with  a  woman, 
where  you  would  end  it.  Justice !  if  there  were  justice  we 
might  shut  up  the  gaols  and  set  the  detectives  to  learn  an 
honest  trade.    What  was  this  man's  chance  ?  what  was  his  pre- 
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destination  1    which  of    ua    is    not  responsible    for    his    low 
ambition,  money,  fair  means  or  foul — money  1 ' 

*  The  root  of  all  evil,  doubtless,*  said  John  drily ;  *  but  he 
need  not  have  murdered  his  wife/ 

'  He  was  a  man  of  strong  passions,  you  see,*  said  Owen,  '  and 
not  on  any  account  to  be  hampered  by  damned  ethical  con- 
siderations.' 

John  gave  a  little  laugh.  *Well,  take  your  own  way,*  he 
said,  *one  of  these  days — I  warn  you — some  poor  devil  will 
turn  on  you  for  a  consummate  young  prig,  and  knock  all  your 
teeth  down  your  throat.* 

*It  is  an  ill  wind  blows  nobody  good^*  said  Owen  com- 
posedly. *  I  daresay  you  will  pay  the  dentist's  bill.  Shade  of 
nastiat ! '  he  murmured  with  an  instant  compunction  for  his 
heresy ;  *  and  Jack,'  he  added,  *  if  you  will  nave  the  honest 
truth,  it  makes  all  the  dillerence  to  me,  with  regard  to  the 
ethical  standpoint,  that  you  took  so  kindly  to  the  boiled 
chicken  for  your  dinner  to-day.  Mr.  Browning,  you  have  an 
admirable  patience  with  us,  what  do  you  think  V 

*I  can  put  my  hand  on  him  whenever  you  are  ready,  sir,' 
said  Browning  ;  *  as  for  what  I  think,  why  I  think  he's  a  bad 
lot.* 

*  It  is  probably  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  he  should 
be,'  said  Owen,  sitting  down  on  the  table,  and  dangling  his 
legs ;  *  I  don't  say  it  would  be  altogether  a  disadvantage  to 
society  :  but  you  are  aware,  if  we  give  this  gentleman  up,  he 
will  be  nanged.' 

*Thev  won't  hang  him  just  yet  awhile,'  said  Browning 
cheerfully ;  *  he  has  oeen  a  powerful  man,  but  he  has  lost  his 
nerve  ;  he  funked  the  mill  with  your  brother,  and  it  is  a  fact  he 
got  very  much  the  worst  of  it.' 

He  told  them  where  Vaughan  was  hiding,  in  a  wretched  loft 
over  a  stable,  so  much  injured  that  he  was  unable  to  escape. 

*  He  has  been  drinking  hard  ever  since,'  said  Browning,  'and 
I  think  he  has  got  another  touch  of  the  horrors.  He  haa  them 
about  twelve  months  ago.  Wliat  the  doctors  call  delirium 
tremens,  I  should  think.' 

*  In  the  doctrine  of  consequences,*  said  Owen,  *  here  is  a 
quarry,  this  wretch  in  pain  and  helpless  fury,  mad  drunk  ; 
trapped  in  Iiis  loft  over  tiie  stable.  I  cannot  go  man-hunting. 
I  will  not  spoil  sport  where  Nemesis  is  keen  in  the  chase  before 
me.     What  do  you.  Jack  T 

'Say  you  are  a  silly  ass,'  John  snarled  at  him  ;  'and  give 
in  to  you,  I  suppose,^  he  added,  with  a  lowering  impatient 
brow. 

'Then  you  will  allow  me  to  set  Martin  in  the  hunt?* 

John  made  no  reply.     *  Well,  Mr.  Browning,  would  you  take 

Dr.  Martin  to  tliis  earth  you  have  described,  and  let  him  dig 

out  the  fox  ?    That  must  bo  the  comfort  of  selling  yourself  body 

and  soul  into  the  profesHious ;  you  have  got  a  code  of  morals 
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drawn  up  ready  for  you,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  follow 
them.* 

Owen  copied  Dr.  Martin's  address  down  for  Browning,  and 
wrote  a  few  lines. 

*  Only  think  of  the  men  and  the  women  Martin  must  presciibe 
for,  who  would  be  much  better  out  of  the  world  than  m  it,  yet 
whatever  his  reason  tells  him,  he  is  bound  to  save  life  from 
mere  professional  etiquette.  There,  Mr.  Browning,  if  you  will 
do  us  the  favour  of  calling  round  for  Dr.  Martin,  he  will  go  with 
you  to  this  interesting  patient.' 

Browning  stood  a  moment  with  the  note  in  his  hand.  *I 
am  at  your  service,  sir,  entirely.  But  take  a  minute  to  think 
of  it.' 

*  He  is  right,'  said  John  hastily;  *  think  of  it,  Owen  ! '  he  got 
up  on  his  feet,  and  holding  by  his  chair  with  one  hand,  held  out 
the  other  to  Browning.     *  A  cfamned  villain  !  give  me  the  letter.' 

He  took  it  and  glanced  at  Owen  who  sat  still  at  the  table 
drawing  arabesques  with  pen  and  ink. 

*  There  is  only  one  consideration  possible  to  make  us  take  this 
course,'  said  John,  *and  you  deny  it' 

Owen  looked  up.  *  I  deny  it  emphatically,*  he  said,  and  went 
on  drawing. 

*  Then  what  else  can  prompt  you  ? '  asked  John.  *  By  every 
law  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  hunt  him  down  and  give  him  up  to 
justice.' 

'If  I  thought  so,'  said  Owen,  taking  some  pains  with  the 
curves  of  his  arabesques,  *no  consideration  on  earth  should 
prevent  my  action.  Not,'  he  added  leaving  his  drawing,  *to 
save  her  from  all  that  you  imagine.  If  I  thought  with  you 
I  would  give  him  up  if/  he  pointed  with  his  pen  before  him,  *  if 
she  were  here  to  beg  his  life  and  asked  it  me  with  tears.' 

John  threw  the  letter  down  upon  the  table.  *  How  is  it  you 
are  put  together  T  he  asked  bitterly,  *have  you  no  memory  ?  do 
you  forget  his  grave  1  do  you  not  think  of  the  old  house  ruined — 
God  !  ruined  and  disgraced  by  this  devil,  and  you  would  let  him 
go,  you  do  not  feel  the  passion  in  your  veins  to  set  your  heel 
upon  him '  he  broke  off. 

'  From  what  they  said,'  said  Owen  coolly,  '  Dominick  thought 
you  had  had  an  uncommonly  good  innings.  No,  if  you  ask  me, 
I  do  not  think  with  you.  I  thmk  it  is  a  larger  matter  than  you 
would  seem  to  do.' 

'  A  larger  matter  ! '  said  John,  *  is  it  milk  you  have  for  blood  V 
Owen  flushed  deeply  and  fingered  the  edge  of  the  table  a  little 
nervously  with  his  strong,  well-formed,  capable  hand. 

'  Well,  Jack,'  he  said  presently,  4f  I  am  less  hot-blooded  than 
you,  let  me  give  thanks  for  being  so  far  favoured  by  nature,  it 
IS  undoubtedly  an  advantage  to  me  considering  I  prefer  to  keep 
the  peace  with  you.  As  for  this  scoundrel  there  are  plenty  more 
swindling  scoundrels  who  keep  within  the  law.  But  the  truth 
of  it  is  the  thing  is  personal  to  you.' 
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*  Personal,  yes,  I  should  imagine  so,'  said  John,  *  and  I  should 
have  imagined  our  interest  equal.' 

*  Not  altogether  equal,'  saia  Owen,  *  primogeniture  counts  in 
with  you  although  it  has  gijen  you  only  debts  :  you  don't  for- 
get tnat  you  are  Owen  of  Hendra.' 

'I  give  up  your  motives,'  said  John,  *it  is  here  in  my  hand 
and  I  cannot  close  my  fist  upon  it.  I  get  no  further  than  I  did 
that  night  though  then  I  reckoned  for  you,  and  now  I  reckon 
myself.    I  would  do  what  I  cannot.' 

Owen  put  his  hand  upon  his  brother's  shoulder  with  a  rough 
caress,  and  leaving  it  there,  picked  up  the  letter  with  the  other 
hand. 

*From  whatever  point  of  view  we  come  to,  it  seems,  Mr. 
Browning,  that  had  better  go.' 

*Very  well,  sir,'  assented  the  patient  Browning  looking  at 
the  brothers  as  they  stood  there,  Owen's  hand  still  resting  upon 
John's  shoulder. 

*  He  ain't  worth  the  feeling  you'd  show  him,  Mr.  Owen ;  he 
ain't  worth  it.  Mr.  Tenterden's  got  his  own  notions  no  doubt. 
Well,  good-day,  gents  ! ' 

Owen  showed  him  out. 

*  It  is  all  bosh  you  know/  John  called  out  from  his  chair  as 
the  door  was  shut.  'Can  you  imagine  this  man  capable  of 
amendment?' 

*  At  the  last,'  said  Owen,  *  he  is  a  man,  one  has  humanity  in 
common.' 

*One  has  life  in  common  with  the  ^ay  microbe,'  said  John, 
*  but  Martin  could  not  exert  his  life-saving  powers  vou  extol  so 
if  he  did  not  at  the  same  time  deal  out  destruction. 

*  You  should  destroy  this  noxious  creature  with  all  my  heart,' 
said  Owen,  *  if  you  would  string  up  George  Tenterden  beside 
him.' 

George  Tenterden  !  in  a  flash  John  thought  of  what  Antonia 
had  said.  Certainly,  he  would  offer  no  opposition  to  the  string- 
ing up  of  George  Tenterden,  indeed  !  very  much  the  contrary  ; 
but  aware  of  Owen's  amused  observation  as  he  was  concluding, 
'  I  honestly  believe  at  the  end  of  all  things  some  very  respect- 
able persons  will  find  themselves  classed  oddly,'  he  hastened  to 
defend  his  position. 

*  I  daresay,  but  we  are  not  at  the  end.  yet,  and  with  respect  to 
criminal  law  I  don't  see  how  you  are  to  tit  your  time.' 

'Criminal  law  !'  said  Owen,  *if  you  had  an  honest  regard  for 
criminal  law  you  would  have  given  this  fellow  up.  You  are 
swayed  between  a  good  old-fashioned  vendetta  and  an  inclina- 
tion to  deny  your  father  and  refuse  your  name  for  Juliets  sake. 
And  then  you  want  to  humbug  me  with  criminal  law  ! ' 

John  did  not  answer.  Lifelong  resentment  was  not  so  easily 
laid  by,  and  he  was  thinking  that  he  must  pay  a  high  price  to 
Antonia.  He  was  not  absolutely  certain  it  he  were  willing  to 
bid  80  very  high— 


-),_._,.._ 
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*When  the  doctors  understand  their  own  alphabet,'  said 
Owen,  *they  will  undei*take  the  criminal  law  altogether.  That 
is  looking  forward  reasonably/ 

*  Well,  said  John,  stretching  out  his  arms  wearily,  *  it  will 
never  reclaim  any  one  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  cold-blooded 
despotic  beast  like  Martin/ 

Owen  scrambled  to  ring  the  bell.  *  It  is  time  you  had  some- 
thing to  eat.  And  don't  abuse  Martin ;  you  wouldn't  be  here 
at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  him.' 

*  There  won't  be  much  of  me  left  anyhow  by  the  time  he's 
done  with  me,'  grumbled  John.  *How  I  hate  this  hole !  AH 
this  afternoon  I  was  fancying  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  riding 
down  the  hill  road  to  Hendra,  racing  with  the  rain  blown  fresh 
from  the  sea.    To  get  one's  lungs  full  of  air  again  ! ' 

'  Patience.  That  comes,'  said  Owen ;  *  there  are  plenty  of  wet 
rides  yet  among  the  hills,'  and  his  keen  self-reproach  at  this 
agitation  to  his  brother's  recovery  was  considerably  allayed 
when,  the  servant  entering  with  a  tray,  he  observed  the  re- 
assuring interest  John  evinced  in  the  preparations  for  his 
repast. 

Late  in  the  evening  John  returned  to  the  afternoon's  subject 
by  asking  Owen  abruptly,  *  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this 
fellow  when  Martin  has  brought  him  round  1  for  he  won't  die, 
you  know  ;  there's  no  such  Iuck  as  that.' 

*  That  would  not  be  such  luck  if  you  had  happened  to  be  the 
cause  of  it,'  said  Owen. 

'And  that  is  as  you  may  look  at  it/  answered  John.  *It 
would  not  have  lain  on  my  conscience,  I  assure  you.  At  all 
events  you  will  agree  I  should  not  have  looked  the  utter  fool  I 
do  now/ 

'  My  dear  Jack,'  said  Owen,  *  if  we  once  began  to  think  of 
your  utter  foolery  it  would  be  embarking  on  a  consideration  of 
tlie  infinite,  which  you  know  the  mind  of  man  so  far  as  it  is  at 
present  developed  is  not  competent  to  grasp.' 

John  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  to  look  at  Owen  and  then 
threw  all  his  pillows  at  him. 

*  Hullo ! '  cried  Dr.  Martin  entering  as  Owen  successfully 
avoided  the  last  one. 

*  Don't  you  think  he  seems  getting  on  very  nicely?'  asked 
Owen,  coming  up  with  his  arms  full  of  pillows  which  he  dropped 
casually  on  John. 

The  doctor  rescued  his  patient.  *  It  is  certainly  a  favourable 
sign  when  a  man  takes  to  sky- larking,'  he  said,  *but  don't  finish 
him  off  now  with  this  Othello  business/ 

*  Bless  you,'  said  Owen,  *  I  don't  play  Othello.  That's  Jack's 
study,  if  ne  could  only  make  up  his  mind  what  Cassio's  Christian 
name  is/ 

John  looked  suspiciously  at  his  brother,  but  Owen's  expres- 
sion was  of  sweet  serenity.  George  Tenterden  was  a  jackass  at 
any  computation,  thought  John,  yet  with  a  heat  of  anger  def^ux^ 
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iudifference :  as  for  Owen — well !  he  renewed  his  assurances  to 
himself  that  certainly  he  had  been  an  utter  fool ! 

'So  I  have  removeid  your  invaUd  to  hospital,'  Dr.  Martin  was 
saying  to  Owen ;  *  Browning  says  his  name  is  Dobson.' 

*  Oh.  Dobson/ 

'Dobson/  repeated  Dr.  Martin,  'and  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  I  cannot  congratulate  you  on  your  choice  of  acquaintances 
in  this  city.* 

John  struck  in  :  '  There  is  nothing  high-toned  about  Owen, 
there  never  was/  he  deplored,  *he  would  not  get  on  with  the 
Dunvilles.  Still,  if  you  think  he  is  really  getting  contaminated, 
and  I  know  he  has  a  tendency  to  low  society,  and  it  is  a  great 
charge  to  have  a  young  fellow  like  that  to  keep  straight :  when 
do  you  think  I  could  get  him  out  of  the  place  altogetner  T 

Martin  laughed,  *  (Jn,  you  want  to  go  home,  do  you,  my  boy  ?' 

'  I  want  to  go  home,'  John  admitted,  '  consumedfly.' 


CHAPTER  Xn 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low. 

John  was  quite  right  in  supposing  that  Vaughan  would  not 
relieve  them  of  their  embarrassment  by  dying  •  he  got  better, 
and  Owen  could  find  in  so  short  a  time  no  solution  to  the  riddle 
he  presented. 

Your  friend  will  be  discharged  from  hospital  soon,*  said  Dr 
Martin,  and,  eveing  John,  added,  *he  has  been  sufficiently 
roughly  handled,  by  the  bye,  and  was  considerably  out  of  repair.' 
He  had  drawn  some  hints  from  Browning  and  put  two  and  two 
together  on  his  own  account. 

*  I  am  obliged  to  you,*  said  John  with  perfect  nonchalance, 

*  but  I  take  no  sort  of  interest  in  his  proceedings  beyond  hoping 
that  he  will  go  to  the  devil  as  sjDeedily  as  possiole.' 

*  It  appears  from  what  Browning  says  *  said  Owen  afterwards, 

*  that  it  would  be  very  injudicious  for  him  to  remain  in  Phila- 
delphia.   I  hope  he  will  not  think  of  returning  to  England.* 

*  That  is  very  unlikely,*  said  John. 

*  There  is  no  time  to  carry  out  any  idea,*  said  Owen,  *  there 
is  plainly  no  good  in  leaving  nim  at  large.  He  would  not  work 
if  he  liacl  any  to  do,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  will  succumb  to 
the  Salvation  Army  even  temporarily.* 

*I  don't  care  what  he  does,*  said  John,  *and  certainly  I  am 
not  going  to  wait  here  to  settle  him.  Not  to  see  the  patent 
business  through  ?  no,  that  will  be  all  right.* 

*  More  haste  worse  speed,'  said  Owen  gloomily,  but  he  yielded 
to  John's  wish  and  accompanying  him  left  Vaughan  to  his  own 
discretion. 

*  I  suppose  you  told  Mary  you  should  go  directly  to  Dinas 
from  Liverpool,*  Owen  said  one  moonlight  night  when  their 
sliip  was  nearing  Queenstown. 

*  Well,  no,'  said  John,  *  the  fact  is  I  am  going  up  to  town  first, 
and  then  to  Dinas.* 

*  Very  good.*  said  Owen  unquestioning.  John  moved  a  little 
restlessly  as  it  some  question  would  have  given  him  an  opening 
ho  wanted,  and  at  last,  Jis  Owen  did  not  speak,  he  asked,  '  Does 
she  know  all  about  it  1    You  have  never  said  v 
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'  Antx)nia  knows  all  about  her  father/  Owen  replied.  *I  told 
her,  and  that  you  let  him  go.' 

John  waited  until  a  much  engrossed  couple  pacing  the  deck 
had  passed  by  them  and  then  said,  *  It  is  all  very  well,  Owen, 
but  what  should  I  have  said  to  her  if  I  had  not  let  him  go  ? ' 

*  You  could  have  said  any  amount/  said  Owen ;  *  as  for  in- 
stance that  you  had  so  acted  that  you  might  be  able  to  will 
"  that  the  maxim  of  your  conduct  should  be  the  law  of  all  intelli- 
gent beings.*' ' 

*  You  ass/  said  Jolin. 

*  Well,  it  is  not  my  business  to  guess  what  she  would  have 
you  say  about  it.' 

John  watched  the  couple  repass.  He  surveyed  his  boots  with 
every  appearance  of  dejection,  and  then  suddenly  gathering 
himself  up  into  a  knot  in  his  deck  chair,  said,  *It  is  a  fact  I  am 
not  good  enough  for  her.' 

*  1  never  thought  you  were/  said  Owen,  *  but  it  does  not 
matter  because  she  will  never  find  it  out.' 

John  got  out  of  his  chair  and  kicking  gently  at  it  as  he  stood 
rather  downcast  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  said  after  a  little 
pause  in  a  very  subdued  manner,  *  There  might  be  something  in 
that,  but  the  mischief  is,  she  has  found  it  out.' 

*That  is  awkward,'  said  Owen. 

Witli  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head  he  leant  back  to 
look  up  into  the  starlit  heights. 

At  sea  and  on  such  a  night — '  You  may  talk,  gentlemen,'  said 
Napoleon  pointing,  *but  wno  made  all  that?' 

It  was  not  a  Question  Owen  would  ask  now.  Swinging  here 
between  sea  and  sky.  between  two  depths,  the  j)erplexities  of 
earth  might  cease  wnile  one's  heart  beat  in  unison  with  the 
mystery  of  the  universe. 

John  went  pacing  slowly. 

'  We  shall  be  in  to-morrow,'  he  said,  stopping  in  front  of 
Owen.     *  We  might  be  in  London  the  next  morning.' 

So  near  his  journey's  end  he  felt  that  perhaps  he  need  not 
have  been  in  such  a  hurry.  He,  too,  looked  up  at  the  stars,  the 
self -same  stars  that  were  shining  down  on  her.  From  where  he 
stood  leaning  by  the  ship's  side  he  looked  then  towards  Owen's 
quiet  figure.  Again  with  slow  steps  he  went  up  and  down 
whistling  absent  snatches  of  tune.  Certainly,  he  thought^ 
sobering,  he  need  not  have  been  in  so  much  haste.  How  inten- 
sified would  be  her  shamed  distress  for  her  father's  taint  in  her, 
now  Owen  had  blundered  so  miserably  in  telling  this  !  Well ; 
there  was  more  than  that  to  their  reckoning.  Her  scorn,  her 
denial,  how  had  she  not  defied  him  ?  and  he  would  not  think 
upon  his  own  action  for  it  was  more  purposeful  to  remember 
the  grudge  he  owed  her  for  some  things  she  had  said.  If  he 
had — let  himself  go — let  it  be  !  She  was  not  defenceless.  He 
v^owed  some  vengeance  on  her.  He  would  be  humble  enough, 
but  she  should  show  him  the  way  :  would  he  not  sue?    Yes,  if 
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she  would  instruct  him.  Look  to  your  guns  !  he  apostrophised 
her,  I  am  leading  the  forlorn  hope,  little  lady,  which  wins  with 
some  abruptness :  shall  I  not  carry  your  fastness,  storm  your 
citadel,  hold  you  my  captive,  Sweet !  to  surrender  at  my  discre- 
tion 1  Of  course  he  had  intended  to  get  her  :  if  it  had  not  been 
for  his  stupid  misapprehension  should  she  have  sent  him  away  ? 
Hardly  ! — yet— per  naps — she  might  not  be  won.  He  whistled 
some  slow  notes  and  presently  sang  in  a  kind  of  mockery  at  its 
chorus — 

'  Time  and  chance  are  bnt  a  tide, 
Slighted  love  \a  sair  to  bido. 
Shall  I  like  a  fool,  quoth  he, 
For  a  haughty  hizzie  dee  ? 
She  may  go  to — France — for  me  ! 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't !  * 

Owen  looked  round  with  a  little  smile  following  on  a  half 
frown  as  John  paused  near  him.  *  That  is  sheer  bravado,  you 
know,  Jack.' 

*  Do  you  think  so  1 '  John  replied. 

A  lady  came  towards  them.  *  Nannie  said  that  was  you,  Mr. 
Tenterden.  You  might  have  told  us  you  could  sing,  but  I 
never  expected  to  hear  you  proclaim  such  sentiments.  What  a 
hypocrite  you  must  be  ! ' 

*  It  was  an  outbreak  of  original  sin,'  said  John  ;  *  really,  I  have 
been  converted  since  I  met  you,  Mrs.  Dampier.' 

*  I  have  done  some  good  in  the  world  then.' 

*  How  could  it  be  estimated  ?'  said  John. 

*  The  value  of  your  conversion  1' 

*  Oil,  not  at  all.    Your  goodness.' 

*  What  does  your  brother  think  1 ' 

'  1  am  quite  sure,  too,  that  it  is  an  unknown  quantity,'  said 
Owen. 

'  I  don't  think  I  quite  like  that,  Mr.  Owen.  Well,  I  am  just 
as  mad  as  can  be,  this  is  the  last  night,  or  now  I  have  discovered 
your  voice,  Mr.  Tenterden,  you  should  sing  some  penitential 
psalms  for  your  choice  of  a  song,  as  how  you  snail  yet  be  brought 
to  stand  before  your  lady  with  lowly  reverence.  Though  I  am 
afraid  that  would  not  be  in  character,  somehow.' 

'Why  not  r 

*  I  am  afraid  not,  more  in  your  brother's  line  though  he  can 
make  such  doubtful  compliments.  Good  night !  I  should  so 
much  like  to  see  the  lady. 

*  She  may  be  an  unknown  quantity.' 

*  Oh,  not  with  the  tone  you  take,  Mr.  Tenterden !  it  is  the 
man  who  fears  his  fate  too  much  who  does  not  succeed,  and 
your  worst  enemies  will  never  say  that  of  you,  whatever  they 
may  think  of  the  extent  of  your  deserts,  you  know.' 

As  she  left  them,  John  and  Owen  walked  forward  together 
and  idly  looked  at  the  sea  and  at  the  sky. 

2£ 
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*  Have  you  no  other  song  to  sing,  Jack  ? ' 

*  No.    I  have  delivered  my  soul/  said  John. 

*  I  can  recommend  one  for  your  consideration,'  said  Owen, 
*  with  a  homely  but  excellent  refrain.    So— 

*  It  is  well  to  be  off  with  the  old  love  before  you  are  on  with  the  new.' 

John  laughed.    *  The  old  love  was  off  some  years  since.' 
'  And  never  came  back  again  ? ' 

*  I  never  went  back  again.  I  answer  to  your  catechism,'  said 
John. 

*  I  suppose  you  need  not  have  answered  if  it  did  not  suit  you. 
I  thougnt  you  did  go  back  again.' 

*  I  know  you  thought  so,'  said  John,  *  but  I  did  not  see  that 
it  mattered  if  you  did.' 

*I  presumed  on  the  speculation  nevertheless,  and  also  that 
you  were  off  once  more.' 

*'Do  you  presume,  too,  that  I  might  understand  Tony's  pre- 
judices? You  are  very  good,  really,'  said  John.  'No,  I  was 
eating  my  heart  out  for  her,  hunting  round  for  a  guarantee  for 
her,  in  Birmingham,  in  all  that  time.  And  she  treated  me  like 
a  little  cat.' 

Owen  smiled.  *  I  think  Mrs.  Dampier  is  right.  There  is  not 
much  reverence  in  that.' 

*  Ohj  I  don't  know.  It  is  a  formidable  little  beast  enough  in 
its  native  wilds,  teeth  and  claws  till  it  gives  up  the  ghost,'  said 
John. 

*It  is  not  exactly  the  example  out  of  natural  history  that 
would  have  occurrea  to  me,'  said  Owen. 

*No,  then  what?'  asked  John,  looking  carelessly  for  one 
bright  particular  star  :  '  The  elephant  is  intelligent,  but  his 
personal  appearance  puts  him  out  of  all  allegory ;  and  if  a  good 
looking  humming-bird  might  seem  to  fit  the  case,  I  can  tell  you 
a  nest  of  hornets  would  be  the  more  just  comparison.  She  is  as 
untamed,  as  wild  as  a  sea-bird  if  you  like,  but  I  cannot  forget 
they  have  an  exclusively  fish  diet,  which  I  presume  she  hasn't, 
ana  that  their  voices  are  not  melodious,'  he  paused,  perhaps  to 
consider  the  sea-gull's  tone,  '  not  melodious,  and  she  can  speak 
daggers  in  a  voice  that  is  still— a  memory  of  music' 

*  You  seem  to  have  fallen  out,  rather,'  said  Owen. 

*  And  I  should  not  wonder — it  on  the  whole '  John  became 

silent. 

Owen  looked  at  him  sharply.  *  I  bet  you  anything  you  like, 
Jack,  she  thinks  you  are  a  phoenix.  How  does  that  make  you 
feel?' 

John  looked  thouglitfully  at  the  water  dinipling  to  the  moon- 
light. *  Pretty  mean,'  he  said  at  last  *But  tne  long  and 
short  of  it  is  this,  Owen,'  he  finished  with  decision,  'she  must 
play  her  own  game,  and  make  what  points  she  can.  And  you 
shan't  be  umpire.' 
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'  [  have  no  hesitation  about  her  chances,  if  you  play  her  fair/ 
said  Owen. 

John  looked  up  at  the  stars  and  down  at  the  sea,  and  then  at 
Owen  to  say  calmly,  '  You  think  I  will  not  play  her  fair.* 

*  No,  I  don't  think  so,'  said  Owen,  and  put  his  hand  on  John's 
shoulder,  *  you  shall  play  her  fair.' 

*  Well,  when  the  time  comes  to  quarrel  about  that  we  will 
define  it  first,'  said  John. 

*  We  never  shall  quarrel  about  that.' 

*  A  good  hearing,'  said  John,  *  for  I  really  could  not  afford  it. 
I  would  see  Tony  m  France,  in  Jericho  !  sooner.' 


CHAPTER  XIII 
She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed. 

Antonia's  friend,  Sarah,  had  gone  home  for  a  holiday  while 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coney  were  still  away,  and,  as  Antonia  expected 
them  all  to  return  the  following  day,  she  held  a  mighty  nouse- 
cleaning  to  prepare  a  fitting  welcome.  She  had  been  assisted 
in  a  long  days  work  by  a  worthy  and  eloquent  charwoman. 

*Well,  good -night,  miss,'  said  Mrs.  Simmonds  tying  her 
bonnet  strings.  *  And  mind  you  bolt  the  door.  I  don't  half 
like  you  being  alone  here  like  this  when  there's  such  a  'orrid  lot 
of  tramps  about  too.  A  worser- looking  fellow  than  that  tramp 
was  at  the  side-door  this  blessed  afternoon  I  never  see.  "  Take 
your  foot  out  of  the  door,"  I  says  to  him.  "  or  111  call  the  master 
to  unchain  the  bull-dog."  And  he  woulan't  neither  until  I  give 
him  some  bread  and  cheese.' 

^  I  am  not  afraid  of  tramps,'  said  Antonia  with  much  outward 
seeming  of  bravery. 

*  Don't  say  that,  miss,'  said  Mrs.  Simmonds,  *  when  the  bur- 
glaries there  s  been  of  late  in  this  neighbourhood.  I'd  put  the 
plate  under  Mrs.  Coney's  bed,  if  I  was  you,  miss,  and  it 
wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  neither  to  hang  up  one  of  Mr.  Coney's 
hats  by  the  hall  door.' 

Staying  to  relate  a  dismal  murder  that  she  had  once  *  heard 
tell  of,'  *  a  poor  girl  alone  in  a  desolate  house,  as  you  might  be, 
miss,*  Mrs.  Simmonds  ended  by  fetching  one  of  Mr.  Coney's 
hats  herself. 

*You  hang  it  up  by  the  door,'  she  admonished  Antonia; 
*  there's  no  call  for  you  to  let  eveiy  one  know  you  ain't  got  a 
man  in  the  house.' 

After  Mrs.  Simmonds  had  deprived  her  of  her  cheerful 
society,  Antonia  finished  putting  the  kitchen  quite  tidy,  and 
then  with  a  little  laugh  at  herself  took  Mr.  Coney's  hat  to 
hang  it  scare-crow  at  the  hall  door.  She  paused  by  the  window 
to  watch  two  figures  coming  down  the  road,  one,  a  neighbour, 
went  on,  the  other  came  directly  to  the  Coneys'  house,  and  his 
knock  at  the  door  sounded  awful  to  Antonia  in  the  silence. 
She  lit  the  gas,  turning  it  down  low  because  it  was  not  yet 
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quite  dark,  and  when  she  could  delay  no  longer,  she  took  up 
Mr.  Coney's  hat  again  as  she  went  to  answer  the  second  im- 
patient knocking.  She  stepped  back  with  a  little  cry  when 
she  had  opened  the  door.  It  was  John.  He  shut  the  door  him- 
self and  took  Mr.  Coney's  hat  from  her  looking  at  it  in  a 
puzzled  manner. 

*  I  was  goin^  to  hang  it  up/  said  Antonia. 
John  hung  it  up. 

*  I  am  all  alone,  said  Antonia,  *  and  the  charwoman  told  me 
to  hang  up  Mr.  Coney's  hat  to  frighten  the  burglars.' 

John  hung  up  his  own  hat,  and  Antonia  felt  some  signifi- 
cance in  hip  action. 
'  WeU,'  he  said. 

*  Oh,  don't  stay  out  here,'  said  Antonia,  recovering  herself  a 
little,  and  she  led  the  way  into  the  dining-room.  From  the 
window  she  observed  the  dejected  laburnum  tree  by  the  fence, 
the  unmade  road,  green  fields  opposite  where  there  were  some 
stumps  of  trees  left  yet  unhewn  by  the  ruthless  builder,  the 
railway  line  in  the  distance  and  the  smoke  of  a  train  going 
slowly,  a  hoarding  in  the  foreground,  and  a  vista  of  chimney- 
pots lar  remote  completing  the  view. 

*  You  thought  I  was  a  tramp,'  said  John,  *  you  never  were 
complimentary  to  me.' 

*  Oil  no,'  said  Antonia,  speaking  very  fast,  *  I  did  not  know. 
I  thought  it  looked  like  Mr.  Grey,  the  man  who  came  down  the 
road  in  front  of  you.    The  Greys  live  next  door.' 

'  Do  they  ? '  said  John,  *  I  hope  they  are  pleasant  neighbours.' 

*  No,  they  are  not,'  said  Antonia,  *  they  are  always  borrowing 
things,  coals,  and  coffee,  and  mustard,  and  everything.' 

John  did  not  seem  to  see  his  way  to  any  further  speculation 
about  the  Greys. 

*  I  hope — you  are  recovered,'  said  Antonia  in  a  very  gentle, 
faltering  tone. 

*  Quite,  thank  you,'  said  John.  *  Do  you  think  you  shall  ask 
me  to  sit  down?' 

^  Oh  do,'  said  Antonia,  and  as  he  still  stood,  she  sat  down 
herself  by  the  dining-table  and  looked  wistfully  at  the  fern  in 
the  green  glazed  pot  before  her.  John  sat  down  too  in  an  arm- 
chair at  a  little  distance,  and  he  looked  from  her  with  some 
interest  at  the  fern  also  as  he  rather  stumbled  over  his  words. 

*  Owen  said,  Owen  told  me ' 

Antonia  startled,  pushed  her  chair  back  a  little. 

*  Owen  !  I  know  Owen  would  not  say '    She  stopped  as 

suddenly  as  she  had  spoken  impulsively,  with  a  tide  of  colour 
rising  in  her  pale  face. 

Jonn  looked  back  at  her,  reflecting.  *  Owen  said  you  know 
all  about  our  adventures  in  Philadelphia.' 

An  tenia's  head  drooped.  *  Yes.  He  told  me.  I  am  very  sorry.' 
She  plaited  up  the  corner  of  the  tablecloth  in  trembling  fingers, 
'  1  cannot  speak  about  it'    She  struggled  bxBiN^Vj  V\>iiSL\!kR?t'y^. 
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In  the  instant  John  perceived  the  strength  of  his  hand  :  he 
decided  to  lead  up  to  his  trump  card,  and  sat  back  in  his  chair. 

*  Oh,  it  was  the  fortune  of  war,'  he  said,  *  and  I  afforded  a 
great  deal  of  enjoyment  in  being  carved  up  to  a  scientific  beast 
they  called  in,  hoping  he  woula  finish  me  ofl*  with  cold  steel,  I 
suppose.    But,  after  all,  I  won  through.' 

Antonia  left  plaiting  the  fringe  of  the  tablecloth,  and  looked 
once  towards  John,  white  and  trembling.  He  felt  some  com- 
punction but  more  satisfaction  as  he  sat  with  one  leg  crossed 
over  the  other,  clasping  his  knee,  and  looked  warily  at  her  and 
with  studied  carelessness  then.  *The  hours  were  long,  they 
dragged  so  slowly,  and  one  got  so  deadly  bored.  You  could  not 
mind  it  if  I  sometimes  thought  of  you,  could  you?  I  never 
presumed  to  think  you  would  say  you  are  sorry.' 

Antonia  looked  down  silently. 

*It  is  awfully  kind  of  you,'  said  John,  *now  we  have  both 
said  what  is  incumbent.' 

*  There  is  nothing  to  be  said,'  said  Antonia  at  last,  after  some 
pause. 

*  Apparently  not,'  said  John. 

*0n,  but  will  you  not  remember,'  she  rose  to  look  at  him 
with  a  spirited  reproach,  *  my  mother  gave  her  life  to  atone  for 
him  ?  she  was  put  to  the  proof.' 

*  Yes ;  but  Ihave  a  score  to  myself,'  he  said. 

*  I  cannot  help  it.'  said  Antonia, '  I  am  involved  too — I  cannot 
get  free — I  cannot  be  forgiven  my  father.' 

He  came  to  her  side.  *You  acknowledge  a  debt?'  How 
could  she  deny  it  1 

*  And  you  cannot  pay  it  ?  Put  your  hand  in  mine,  Tony,' — she 
let  it  go — *give  me  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  I  will  cry  you  quits.' 

He  brought  her  into  his  anns,  and  she  hid  her  head  against 
him. 

*  No,  but  all  my  terms,  Tony,'  he  said,  lifting  her  face.  She 
would  not  look  at  him,  but  bent  her  head  and  kissed  his  hand. 

It  was  a  moment  he  paused  upon,  and  he  made  no  movement 
of  his  own  to  spoil  its  memory. 

For  her  part  she  stepped  a  little  away,  the  world  suddenly 
dyed  in  rainbow  glory,  all  existence  new  and  wonderful  with  a 
most  exceeding  beauty.  He  held  her  hand,  and  she  looked  up 
into  his  face,  and  all  tne  beauty  she  felt  was  revealed  to  him  in 
the  lovelight  of  her  eyes. 

*  I  thought  you  would  die,'  she  said. 

*  I  would  have  died  gladly  for  that,'  said  John,  *  but,  mind, 
Tony,  I  consider  this  much  more  satisfactory.' 

She  smiled  back  at  him. 

*  Sit  down,'  he  said,  and  she  sat  down  in  the  arm-chair,  and 
he  sat  on  the  arm  and  brought  her  head  back  against  his 
shoulder  that  he  might  kiss  her  pretty  hair. 

*  And  I  should  like  to  know  why  the  dickens  you  could  not 
teU  xne  before,  Tony  1 ' 
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t  rv. 


Tell  you  what  r 

*  Why,  everything '  he  said. 

'  I  don't  think  I  liked  you — very  much/  she  answered  ;  *  how 

could  I  r 

'  Do  you  like  me — very  much,  now,  Tonv  ? ' 

*  It  is  rather  a  pity  to  know  too  much  oi  any  one  if  one  wants 
to  like  any  one  very  much,'  said  Anton  ia  reflecting. 

*  Do  vou  know  I  don't  think  that  at  all  ? '  said  John. 

*  No  r  questioned  Antonia,  *  I  was  prepared  to  find  you  quite 
nice  and  inofiensive — before  I  knew  you.  And  then  I  always 
felt  you  were  prejudiced  against  me,  and  I  thought  you  were 
unkind — even  tliat  first  day.  Did  you  hate  me  when  you  saw 
mer 

*  I  was  immediately  aware  that  I  had  never  seen  anything  so 
prettv  in  my  life,'  said  John  judicially. 

*  How  nice  ! '  said  Antonia.  '  Dear  me  !  I  did  not  think  you 
were  pretty  at  all.  I  remember  I  thought  you  wanted  a  new 
coat.' 

*  I  got  one,  I  believe,  the  next  day,'  said  John,  and  laughed. 
*  I  suppose  that  was  thought  transference.  But  it  did  not  make 
much  difference,  did  it  1 ' 

*  Unfortunately,'  said  Antonia,  *  after  all  one  must  have  some 
basis  for  the  wildest  flight  of  imagination  ;  but  there  are  immense 
stores  of  wisdom  out  of  all  the  nations  for  your  consolation — 
"  Beauty  is  but  skin  deep,"  "  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does," 
and  so  forth.' 

*  Balm  in  Gilead.  Well,'  said  John.  *  I  will  seek  it.  By  the 
way,  do  you  know  what  I  went  to  Philadelphia  about  ?' 

*  Yes ;  they  said  you  would  lose  all  your  money.' 

*  Do  you  mind  that  ? ' 

*  Oh !  I  ? '  asked  Antonia  with  the  air  of  an  uninterested 
stranger. 

*  Do  you  affect  anti-climax  1 '  said  John. 

Antonia  drew  her  finger  back  and  forward  on  the  other  arm 
of  the  chair. 

*  Did  you  know  why  I  did  not  come  directly  you  left  Hendra? 
asked  John. 

*  I  never  thought  you  would  come,'  she  said. 

*You  never  thought  I  should  comel'    He  sat  upright  sur- 
prised ;  *  Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  1 ' 
She  looked  up  a  moment  and  then  down  again. 

*  How  could  1  think  you  would  come  ?    I  aid  not  think  it.' 
He  paused  a  moment  still  surprised.     *  Well,  you  owe  me  one 

for  that,  Tonv.     I  served  three  clear  months  in  purgatory.' 

She  thought  back  upon  those  weary  months  or  effort  that 
had  seemed  so  fruitless,  of  passionate  rebellion  in  her  spirit,  of 
final  patient  suffering. 

*  I  could  not  come  until  I  found  some  security  for  the  girls,' 
said  John,  *  and  then  I  felt  what  a  cur  I  was  to  have  let  you  see 

-  -and  not  come.    And  then  I  would  not  because  I  dcwfc^J^^^'^* 
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And  then  I  made  my  coup,  and  I  threw  it  all  at  your  feet,  and 
you— found  you  did  not  like  me  very  much — I  don't  care,  I 
never  should  have  cared  a  hang  for  what  you  thought,  only — 
why  did  you  tell  me  afterwards  Owen  could  have  had  you  for 
the  asking  ? ' 

*  So  he  could/  said  Antonia.  *  He  never  did  ask  ;  he  never 
wanted  to ;  I  never  wanted  him  to.  But  if  he  had  that  night 
when  we  went  to  Ostend,  at  that  time,  I  would  have  had  him — 
as  you  put  it/ 

*01i,  you  would?' 

*  Yes,  I  would.  I  felt  he  was  a  real  man — when  we  went  up 
the  platform  there,  while  the  bells — '  her  head  was  turned  a 
little  aside,  but  he  saw  her  deepening  colour  ;  she  stammered — 
*I  thought  Owen  was — a  man — he  was  a  gentleman.' 

*  Thank  you,  Tony,'  said  John, '  I  quite  understand  your  drift. 
I  will  put  that  up  with  some  other  remarks  of  yours.' 

*  Oh,  you  are  a  man,  of  course,'  she  said. 

*  I  am  the  man  for  you,  anyway,'  said  John. 

*Are  you  so  sure?'  asked  Antoina  and  looked  up  with  an 
earnestness  that  gave  him  some  pause.  *Are  you  quite  sure? 
Do  you  think  of  my  father,  of  my  name,  of  your  name,  Hendra, 
everything — Mary?  It  hardly  needs  it  to  be  more  unequal  if 
you  still  had  money.     Can  you  be  sure  ? ' 

John  sat  on  the  anii  of  the  chair,  and,  pulling  thoughtfully 
at  his  moustache,  was  silent ;  then  gave  Antonia  a  little  quick 
look  under  a  straight  line  of  eyebrow.  In  his  pause  Antonia 
felt  cold  and  blanched  with  a  hateful  dread  creeping  into  her 
mind  lest  Owen  should  have  said  to  his  good-natured  indiffer- 
ence, *  She  is  unhappy  for  you.     Go  back  to  her— for  pity.' 

She  drew  close  to  him,  and  put  up  her  hand  to  grasp  his  coat 
in  her  piteous  entreaty.     'John— why  did  you  come ?' 

*1  don't  know.  For  some  scientific  reason,  1  should  think, 
connected  with  magnetism  and  electricity,  and  the  tides  and 
gravitation,'  he  answered.  The  sunshine  returned  to  her  as  he 
bent  to  kiss  the  little  fingers  still  holding  by  his  coat  lappet 
*  Have  you  any  more  questions  to  ask  ?'  he  inquired. 

*  You  have  not  answered,'  said  Antonia.  '  My  class  is  with 
the  criminals,  the  paupers,  outcjists,  refuse  of  humanity,  the 
unskilled  wage-earner,  the  working  woman,  in  fact.  Do  you 
take  me  in  those  surroundings  ?' 

*I  should  come  into  the  most  select  circle  of  the  infernal 
regions  after  you,  Tony,  if  you  had  a  fancy  for  sojouminc: 
there  ;  you  know  that.     But  what  is  all  this  cioquence  about  ? 

*  Is  it  absurd  ?  I  think  alone  to  myself,  and  perhaps  I  lose 
sense  of  proportion.     But  it  seems  so  impossible.' 

*  What  is  impossible  ? ' 

*  You,'  said  Antonia.  *  You  don't  know  anything  about 
defeat  and  distress  and  humiliation.  You  are  naturally  an 
aristocrat ;  why  don't  you  marry  in  your  own  class?' 

*You  are  capricious,'  s^id  5oVv\\.    *You  would  not  have  me 
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wlien  I  would  have  coined  every  scrap  of  brain  I  have  to  find 
satisfaction  for  your  aristocratic  tastes.  You  told  me  to  ro 
back  to  my  work  ;  and  now,  why  do  you  hold  off?  come  to  tne 
point,  Tony  ;  what  is  your  price  ? ' 

'  That  must  be  the  best  you  hava  What  is  it  ? '  She  looked 
him  clearly  in  the  face. 

*  I  have  no  notion  you  would  really  take  that/  he  said. 

*  I  guess  what  it  is.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  know,  and  then 
judge  if  I  cannot  understand  its  value.  All  I  know  is  personal 
— grant  a  woman  must  be  merely  personal — but  how  do  you 
make  knowledge  your  own  if  it  is  not  by  experiment  1 ' 

*  What  was  your  experiment  ? '  asked  John. 

*  First  you,*  said  ^tonia;  *I  learned  what  my  graces  of 
mind  and  appearance  were  worth  to  you — ^but  even  you  con- 
ceded sometmng — in  the  market  I  found  my  real  worth,  where 
I  came  out  as  a  wage-earner,  on  my  own  merit  with  no  friend, 
no  influence,  in  a  profession  overcrowded  to  cut-throat  extremity. 
I  descended  step  by  step,  yet  in  every  lodgment  where  I  got 
work,  it  was  skilled  work  I  had  to  give.  I  could  not  have  done 
it  without  training  and  efficiency.  I  worked  long  hours,  I  was 
worn  to  utter  exhaustion,  I  had  insufficient  food,  I  had  not 
suitable  clothing.  I  wore  leaky  boots  and  sat  with  wet  feet  all 
day,  and  got  cold  and  was  tortured  with  neuralgia.  Then  I  had 
to  be  idle  and  starve  while  I  wondered  why  1  should  suffer  so, 
and  I  found  several  reasons.  I  was  placed  below  the  level  of 
inferior  skilled  and  ignorant  men.  I  was  a  routine  worker, 
undersold  by  women  competitors  who  had  some  assistance  in 
living,  ground  down  in  a  relentless  tyranny  by  every  man  in 
business  that  I  ever  came  across ;  paid  beneath  subsistence. 
I  looked  about  me  and  I  thought  I  would  rather  fall  into  the 
hands  of  God  than  man.  It  seemed  to  me  it  was  wicked  to 
live,  and  by  my  living  countenance  an  injustice  and  an  iniquity 
so  shameless.  All  I  had,  I  think,  I  spent  on  my  equipment  to 
strike  a  blow  for  myself  in  the  battle.  It  was  Christmas  Eve ; 
I  liid  my  little  phial  away.  I  was  listening  at  my  door  to  the 
Christmas  hymns  of  the  reipi  of  peace  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  in  the  mockery  of  it  all  yet  I  knew  that  Socialist,  that 
Reformer,  was  of  my  side — were  He  left  now  to  comfort  the 
weary  and  the  heavy-laden,  but  we  are  robbed  even  of  our 
Counsellor ;  the  rich  man  who  can  afford  the  spices  and  the 
cerements  and  a  landed  interest,  he  has  taken  possession  and 
laid  Him  in — a  grave.  I  was  paralysed  with  cold,  faint  for  want 
of  food,  utterly  without  hope  or  heart ;  so  I  had  proved  my  place 
in  the  Economy  when  I  found  you ' 

*  Oh,  stay  there,  Tony,'  said  John  ;  *  don't  say  any  more.' 

*  I  was  glad  you  were  so  strong  and  healthy  and  quite  well 
fed,  going  round  in  your  circle  of  success  as  I  in  mine  of  failure  ; 
only  I  knew  at  once  they  were  circles  that  could  touch  but  in 
one  point  and  glide  off  again.  I  saw  how  vigorous  you  wer^  va. 
all  your  thought  and  action  ;  I  was  glad,  tVvoM'^  \\xL'ftw  \.^v>s» 
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foredoomed,  meetest  for  deatli.  Death  was  a  victory.  That 
one  point  where  your  circle  Iiad  touched  mine  assured  it,  made 
all  different;  that  you  should  have  come  to  me,  that  I  should 
have  seen  you,  it  was  my  miracle,  my  election.  Sooner  than 
take  your  sacriiice  I  would  make  my  period  in  triumph,  that 
was  other  than  a  unit  perishing  in  a  nimger  strike.  I  thought 
you  the  messenger  of  the  Most  High  to  declare  to  me  God  still 
lived  and  was  eternal  in  the  Heavens — well,  I  have  been  all  my 
life  apologetic  for  emotion.  You  informed  me  that  I  was  there 
too — not  practical.' 

She  was  kneeling  at  his  feet  *  she  kissed  his  hand  and  laid 
her  head  down  on  it.     *  You  saia  you  would  kill  me.' 

*  Tony  I '  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms. 

*  I  would  have  been  grateful  to  you  then,  and  oh,  if  I  could 
die  now,  now,  and  know  no  more  than  this  ! ' 

He  kissed  her  as  she  said  it ;  was  there  anything  more  to 
know?  was  there  in  life  yet  something  more  that  he  would 
show  her  ? 

*  I  remember  nothing  but  cold  and  darkness,'  she  said  low  to 
him.  *  I  had  kept  the  thought  of  you  in  a  shrine — once.  Yet 
then  to  think  of  you,  when  you  were  only  like  other  men,  just 
in  the  rank — was  a  tie  to  life,  still.  Why  are  we  made  so  that 
we  must  hold  fast  to  it  even  in  the  ugliness  and  the  misery  of 
living  ?  even  in  the  hideous  depths  of  inhuman  squalor  where 
it  is  criminal  to  be  alive,  blasphemy  against  the  sacredness  of 
life,  against  the  faith  that  not  one  Alan  only  but  all  may  be 
divine  ? '  She  was  standing  before  him.  '  Well  1  I  have  learned 
a  great  deal  and  this  with  it,  that  I  will  no  longer  be  apologetic 
for  emotion,  that  it  is  rigliteous  if  it  is  sanely  governed.  I  want 
to  be  rational,  I  want  to  be  just,  and  I  know  I  cannot  be  just 
without  a  wide  tolerance.' 

John  looked  down  thoughtfully  for  a  moment  or  two  and 
then  up  at  her.     *  Tony,  you  are  a  pessimist.' 

*iVm  I?'  She  considered  it  a  little.  *Well,  I  don't  see  what 
else  I  could  be.' 

*  1  am  glad,'  said  John  coolly,  *  that  you  seek  a  balance.  I 
have  every  desire  in  the  world  myself  to  become  always  more 
tolerant,  but  the  femme  incomprise  I  think  I  could  never  do 
with.' 

*I  try,'  said  Antonia,  'but  I  have  seen  reality.  If  I  could 
think  I  have  not  yet  seen  all  of  truth  ! ' 

*I  believe  both  you  and  Owen  forget,  when  all  is  done  with, 
you  are  automorphic,'  said  John.  'I  recommend  to  you  the 
theory  that  the  eels  get  used  to  skinning,  there  is  something  in  it' 

'  The  real  objection  to  vivisection  is  not  so  much  the  anguish 
of  helpless  tortured  creatures,  but  the  danger  into  which  the 
operator  falls.  One  had  better  be  skinned  than  stand  by  to  see 
it  done.' 

'You  cannot  act  effectively  on  prejudice,'  said  John  thought- 
M\y. 
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Antonia  sat  down  again  and  smiled  at  him.  *  You  distrust 
the  intrusion  of  emotion  into  practical  affairs.  But  you  have 
made  us  emotional  for  your  own  satisfaction,  and  you  have 
forced  us  into  practical  affairs  because  you  have  managed  things 
so  badly.' 

*  We  can  all  see  the  disorganisation/  said  John. 

*  Do  you  remember  that  man  you  turned  out  of  the  mills  at 
Dinas,  and  his  children  had  nothing  to  eat  ? '  said  Antonia. 

*  That  is  not  m  v  business.  Every  law  of  the  universe  is  clean 
against  anv  man  being  able  to  afford  inefficient  labour.' 

*No,  I  liave  only  tnought  of  him  because  I  am  like  him, 
inefficient,  weak  ;  and  the  women  who  work  for  a  penny 
an  hour  are  not  worth  any  mora  Life  presses  hard;  for 
we  never  can  be  worth  any  more  while  we  go  round  in  that 
circle.' 

*That  is  your  class T  asked  John;  *then  it  is  manifestly 
your  duty  to  see  what  you  can  do  to  improve  it  instead  of 
wasting  your  energies  talking  nonsense.  I  have  never  been 
attracted  to  the  consideration  myself,  but  Owen  can  send  you 
a  library  of  poor-law  documents.  We  will  have  a  lady  guardian 
in  Dlaas.  My  work  does  not  lie  that  way.  Tony,'  he  looked  at 
her  with  a  latent  smile,  *  I  see  no  more  value  in  your  gush  of 
philanthropic  emotion  than  evidently  you  have  discovered  in 
me.  You  start  with  an  instinct  to  be  pleasing  which  seems  an 
impulse  to  flirtation  at  one  end  to  come  out  altruism  at  the 
other.  You  seek  a  satisfaction  your  nature  desires :  so  do  I. 
I  don't  know  what  you  think  you  are  going  to  make  of  me,  but 
you  always  were  bent  on  dominion.' 

*  Now  I  begin  to  feel  that  you  are  real ! '  ejaculated  Antonia 
to  his  cool  .summing-up. 

*  I  am  quite  real,'  said  John  •  *  Tony  or  annihilation  is  what 
you  insist  to  me ;  you  want  all  I  can  bring  you,  is  that  so  1 
You  will  not  let  me  have  my  leisure  barred  and  separata 
WelL  now  what  am  I  to  begin  with,  confession  of  faith  ? 

*  Oh,  I  know  your  creed,'  said  Antonia,  *  you  believe  in  Owen  ; 
in  the  cult  of  a  beautiful  humanity,  and  lo  !  Charles  Darwin  is 
your  prophet ! ' 

*So?  I  believe  that  wants  translation  into  what  you  call 
practical  affairs,  my  conviction  is  all  in  my  work.  The  days  are 
lor  ever  gone  when  Lord  Palmerston  could  be  applauded  for 
standing  about  at  Westminster  or  anywhere  else  to  stem  the 
tide  of  democracy  •  it  comes,  in  the  course  of  nature  it  must 
come ;  and  to  hold  a  control  of  force,  that's  a  fine  thing ;  to 
engineer.  We  are  all  for  combination  to-day,  the  company 
promoter  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  ;  I  am  going  to  run  a 
company.  By  the  bye  I  did  not  lose  any  money  in  the  States, 
on  tne  contrary  I  shall  make  money ;  but  as  well  as  I  my  men 
make  my  money,  and  I  am  responsible  to  them  for  my  invest- 
ment of  it.  Do  you  follow  my  fortune  ?  to  give  an  aesthetic 
completion,  a  value  outside  the  material  wett-b^vcv^  >nVcvs^  ^ 
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hope  to  raise  at  all  events  in  Dinas,  a  (quality  not  to  be  come  at 
by  machine  production ;  to  live  plain  living  in  a  cottage  among 
the  workmen's  cottages,  a  simplicity  of  need,  to  act  out  what 
vou  know  ?  if  you  ask  the  best  of  me  I  can  give  you  no  more 
but  that,  bring  you  my  aim  not  to  one  riches  but  to  all  the 
equivalents  of  wealth,  my  ambition  to  learn  justice  not  philan- 
thropy, to  look  ahead  and  to  win  forward,  my  belief,  you  say 
in  Owen/  John  looked  down.  '  I  have  not  his  heart,'  he  said 
slowly,  *I  stammer  at  his  creed  as  I  may  best  spell  it  out.' 
He  recalled  himself  from  his  hesitation,  looked  at  Antonia,  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  her.     *  Take  it  or  leave  it,'  he  said. 

She  put  her  hand  in  his  very  gently,  and  looked  back  at  him 
with  a  sweet  gravity.    *  You  do  me  a  great  honour.' 

*  Are  we  friends  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Antonia. 

John  laughed.     *  You  said  I  was  not  your  friend.* 
She  smiled,  answering  :  *  You  said  you  were  my  slave.' 

*  Yes,  but  I  did  not  mean  that,'  he  said. 

*I  knew  you  did  not  mean  it.  I  told  you  so  at  the  time,' 
said  Antonia. 

*I  remember  perfectly  well  what  you  told  me,'  said  John. 
*  It  is  all  saving  up  until  the  vials  of  my  wrath  are  full  enough 
to  upset  over  you  one  of  these  days.  And  you,  you,  Tony  !  list 
to  fight  in  the  ranks  1  don't  you  believe  with  Leonora :  **  But 
we  one  single  narrow  good,  and  that  nigh  to  us  would  fain 
possess  upon  this  earth,  and  only  ask  that  it  should  steadfast 
dweir?' 

*  Do  you  mean  you  are  the  good  ?  to  be  diffident  was  never 
your  failing,'  said  Antonia,  *  though  it  is  an  unexpected  sign  of 
grace  for  you  to  own  you  may  be  narrow  and  inconsiderable. 
Or  is  it  you  suspect  I  want  to  narrow  you  and  ask  you  to  dwell 
steadfast  then  within  my  limitation  1 

*  Nuns  fret  not  at  their  convent's  narrow  room  ; 

Bees  that  soar  for  bloom, 

High  as  the  highest  peaks  of  Furness  fells, 

Will  murmur  by  the  hour  in  foxglove  bells : 

In  truth,  the  prison,  unto  whicli  we  doom 

Ourselves,  no  prison  is  .  .  . 

Pleased  if  some  Souls  (for  such  there  needs  must  be) 

Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much  hberty, 

Should  find  short  solace  ...  * 

Short  solace  !  —he  took  her  hands  in  his — *  No,  but  I  take 
sanctuary,'  he  said. 

She  laughed  low  at  his  look  at  her.  ^  Now  you  are  going  to 
say  I  am  an  angel !  But  oh,  I  am  doubtful  or  your  intention 
in  providing  me  with  wings  ;  does  not  the  evolutionist  declare 
that  the  creature  soaring  high  has  gained  its  pinions  at  expense 
of  useful  hands  ?  You  will  not  accord  me  a  stage  of  development 
evenly  with  your  own.' 
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'  I  assure  you,  Tony,  no  one  with  any  discrimination  would 
think  of  calling  you  an  angel.'  said  John,  *  and  I  would  remind 
you  there  was  sanctuary  in  Alsatia.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
you  are  a  very  desperate  character,  but  any  way  you  cannot 
stay  here  with  Mr.  Coney's  hat.  I  will  put  a  policeman  in  to 
look  after  the  house,  and  just  for  to-night,  if  you  like,  I  will 
take  you  up  to  Mrs.  Kainham.  To-morrow  I  must  go  to  Dinas  ; 
yes,  you  had  better  stay  with  Mrs.  Kainham,  and  I  will  come 
and  fetch  you  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  we  will  go  away. 
Where  would  you  like  to  go?  somewhere  in  the  south,  don't 
you  think  ?  Algiers  ?  Naples  1 ' 

Antonia  followed  the  rapid  course  of  his  arrangements  with 
astonishment.  Finally  she  agreed  to  have  Mrs.  Simmonds  to 
stay  with  her  if  she  were  allowed  to  remain  at  her  post,  as  for 
the  rest,  perha^  she  would  think  about  it.  She  fetched  her 
hat  that  she  might  go  with  John,  and  help  him  to  find  Mrs. 
Simmonds. 

*  Wliy  should  I  go  so  soon  1 '  asked  John.  *  Well,  if  you  will 
come  to  protect  me  against  the  tramps  then.  Look  up  at  the 
stars,  Antonia,'  he  said  as  they  came  under  the  laburnum  tree, 
*  and  shame  them  with  your  eyes.' 

She  looked  up  into  the  beautiful  starlight,  where  the  heavens 
were  telling  the  glory  of  God,  and  again  to  John  as  if  she  were 
questioned  so  :  *  Who  is  this  ? '  She  had  answered  of  him  :  *  See, 
tnen  !  a  herald  of  the  Great  King  ! ' 

It  was  not  new  to  him  his  fancy  she  was  here  a  sweet  angel 
visitant,  or  to  know  as  she  came  to  meet  him  on  his  way  she 
bore  in  her  hand  the  lily. 

*  Tony !  I  would  kneel  here  in  the  mud  to  kiss  your  feet.' 
She  stretched  one  little  foot  out  and  looked  down  at  it  dubi- 
ously as  she  steadied  herself  by  his  arm.    *  And  such  ugly  shoes  ? 
they  were  very  cheap,  and  I  assure  you  they  are  yards  too  large.' 

Her  bright  face  laughed  so  near  his  that,  after  all,  it  did  not 
seem  necessary  to  kiss — her  feet. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Gone  to  be  married  !  gone  to  swear  a  peace !  .  .  . 
Be  well  advised,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again. 

Something  towards  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  Owen, 
who  had  been  walking  far  in  the  rain,  let  himself  into  nis  room 
to  find  John  sitting  there  a  little  moodily. 

Owen  took  his  hat  off  and  sprinkled  the  rain  from  it  into 
his  brother^s  face,  *  Is  there  anything  to  eat  ? ' 

John  rubbed  Ids  sleeve  over  his  cheek.  *What  did  you 
want  to  do  that  for?  I  thought  it  was  raining.'  He  looKed 
on  silently  for  a  little  while  as  Owen  attacked  his  supper,  and 
then  knocking  the  ash  out  of  his  pipe  said  : 

*  Things  have  turned  out  uncommonly  serious  for  me,  I  can 
tell  you.' 

Owen  rose  and  leaned  against  the  fireplace. 

*  Did  you  not  see  Tony,  then  1 ' 

*  Oh  yes,*  said  John,  *  I  saw  her.  That's  all  right,  of  course. 
By  the  oye,  how  did  you  know  ? ' 

Owen  sat  down  and  began  unlacing  his  wet  boots.  *  How 
did  I  know  that  it  would  be  all  right  of  course  ?  I  sort  of 
came  to  that  conclusion.' 

John  put  his  pipe  in  his  pocket  and  clasped  his  hands  round 
his  knee.  '  There  will  be  a  glorious  shindy  now.  I  shall  have 
to  tell  them  at  Hendra.    I  can't  see  how  I  can  help  myself.' 

Owen  kicked  one  boot  across  the  room.  *  I  sort  of  came  to 
that  conclusion  also.' 

'  What  ? ' 

*  That  you  would  not  be  able  to  help  yourself.' 

*  You  are  full  of  prevision,'  said  John.  *  You  see  how  readily 
I  can  sacrifice  a  prmciple  to  a  prejudice.' 

*  Or  a  prejudice  to  a  principle.' 

*  Now  come,  Owen  !  do  you  think  that  ? ' 

*  Do  you  speak  to  a  general  question  of  social  polity  ? '  asked 
Owen.  *  If  you  mean  your  own  action  ?  I  think  whatever  your 
opinions  or  your  conclusions  may  be,  there  is  a  compulsion  to 
be  merciful,  the  principle  within  my  prevision  of  you. 

*  Well,'  said  John,  *  1  believe  I  would  always  liave  given  her 
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any  form  of  guarantee  she  wanted,  and  I  don't  know  that  I 
care  a  hang  what  it  is/ 

*One  can  be  too  one-sided/  said  Owen,  *with  cheap  re- 
flections on  love's  sad  satiety,  on  all  the  difference  between 
desire  and  possession.  I  don't  care  how  anthropological  you 
may  be,  the  chances  are,  if  you  had  paid  dearer,  you  would 
have  thought  deeper.  One  need  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Punch, 
but  I  don't  see  why  it  should  not  be  sujfgested  that  you  look 
before  you  leap.  The  gist  of  the  thing  is  in  not  being  yoked 
with  an  unbeliever.  She  will  sway  level  with  you  as  you  aim 
at  other  cjuality.  Would  you  a  visionary  independence — with 
her  happiness  ? ' 

*  You  think  she  would  take  me  anyway,  do  you  ?  * 
'  That  you  know  best,'  said  Owen. 

*  That's  just  what  I  don't  know,'  said  John  :  *I  should  like  to 
-immensely.' 

Owen  kicked  his  other  boot  aside.  *  Hum-m,'  he  said,  *  poor 
pussy ! ' 

John  laughed.  *  It  is  a  very  graceful  creature  is  the  cat,'  he 
siiid  ;  *  for  my  part  I  like  to  see  it  purring  by  the  fireside.' 

He  looked  at  Owen's  hearth  where  the  fire  was  black  out 
and  the  grate  choked  with  ashes. 

*  I  hope  Tony  will  purr  to  your  satisfaction,'  said  Owen. 

'  I  believe  she  will,'  said  John,  *  though  she  may,  as  you 
would  probably  suggest,  want  humouring  a  little.' 
'  Yes,'  said  Owen,  *  the  cat  is  a  conservative  animal.' 

*  So  it  appears,'  said  John,  yawning  and  standing  up,  ^  what 
are  you  gomg  at  now  ? ' 

*  I  met  Grinsell  and  promised  him  two  columns  for  the 
morning,'  said  Owen  sitting  down  to  write. 

*Be  thankful  then  if  you  have  your  mind  clear,  I  haven't,' 
said  John ;  *  I  will  take  myself  off;  But  Owen,  I  am  open  to 
congratulation,  let  me  hear  how  it  sounds,  for  I  shan't  get  it 
from  any  other  member  of  my  family.' 

Owen  looked  up.    *  What  shall  I  say  to  you,  Jack  ?' 
^  Well,  I  don't  know.    It  is  odd  if  you  are  stumped  for  something 
to  say.     Doesn't  anything  suggest  itself  to  your  fertile  brain  ? ' 

*  Nothing,'  said  Owen.  *  1  would  give  my  life  for  you.  The 
best  thing  I  can  ever  know  will  be  your  happiness,  and,  before 
God  !  I  rejoice  in  it.' 

John  put  his  hand  on  his  brother's  shoulder ;  he  had  a  talent 
for  silence  as  Antonia  had  said,  and  if  in  that  moment  he  made 
any  guess,  he  said  nothing.  They  looked  at  one  another  clear, 
with  a  friendship  that  was  passing  the  love  of  woman. 

Yet  left  undisturbed  to  his  work  Grinsell's  two  columns 
were  not  immediately  commenced,  but  turning  in  his  chair,  the 
pen  idle  in  his  hand  hanging  down  beside  him,  Owen  sat  for 
some  time  very  still  there,  very  quiet,  looking  at  his  cold  and 
desolate  hearth. 

When  he  came  into  the  oak  parlour  after  dinner  the  \\jK*i» 
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day  at  Hendra,  John  took  his  courage  in  his  two  hands  and 
announced  to  Mary  and  Mrs.  Owen  that  his  visit  to  Wales  was 
only  for  three  days,  and  he  should  return  to  London  for  the 
Sunday. 

*  Oh,  you  cannot  go.  You  must  put  it  off,'  said  Mrs.  Owen. 
*Mary  is  to  dine  with  Sir  Harvev  and  Lady  Williams  on 
Saturday,  and  you  must  go  too,  to  bring  her  home.  I  am  not 
equal  to  driving  so  far,  late,  and  when  we  got  your  telegram 
from  Liverpool  we  said  vou  would  go.* 

*  I  cannot  go,'  said  John. 

*  Not  with  vour  sister  !  is  your  business  so  very  important  ?' 

*  Very,'  said  John. 

*  Never  mind  then,'  said  Mary,  *  I  ^vill  write  in  the  morning, 
grandmama.     You  can  send  the  note  in  from  Dinas,  John  dear.' 

*  But  you  cannot  have  business  on  Sunday,'  said  Mra  Owen  ; 
*  if  you  went  to  town  on  Sunday  you  would  be  there  for  Monday 
morning.' 

'  I  must  be  here  on  Monday  morning.  I  shall  return  on 
Sunday  night,'  said  John. 

*I8  this  some  foolishness  of  Owen's?'  asked  Mrs.  Owen 
severely. 

'  No."^ 

There  was  an  uncomfortable  little  pause.  Mary  felt  John 
was  very  unkind  and  very  unlike  himself  not  to  make  some 
effort  to  oblige  her ;  moreover,  Lady  Williams  had  asked  the 
Mostyns  to  dinner,  a  circumstance  Mary  believed  John  had 
guessed  at.  'I  am  afraid  grandmama  will  be  disappointed 
about  that,'  Mary  reflected ;  '  I  feel  quite  sure  somehow  that 
John  never  will  marrv.' 

Mrs.  Owen  knitted  cjuickly  and  then  laid  down  her  work  to 
say  :  *  My  dear  boy,  I  wish  you  would  not  fidget  about  the  room 
so!' 

John  sat  down  obediently,  and  Mrs.  Owen  looking  at  him 
with  much  disapproval  took  up  her  work  again  and  turned  to 
Mary.  'Very  well,  Mary,  you  will  have  to  write  to  Lady 
Williams,  I  suppose,  and  say  your  brother  has  some  exceedingly 
important  business  which  must  be  transacted  on  Sunday  :  are 
we  all  heathens  nowadays?  so  you  cannot  go.  Of  course  we 
know  business  must  come  tirst  with  John,  and  then  everything 
must  give  way  to  Owen's  whims,  and  after  that  we  are  tliank- 
ful  if  he  can  spare  us  any  attention  at  all.' 

'Never  mind,'  said  Mary  again  ;  'it  is  his  first  evening  at 
home,  grandmama.'  She  came  and  sat  by  John's  side  on  the 
sofa  and  kissed  him.  *  John  dear,  you  cannot  think  how  miser- 
able I  have  l)een  about  you.  And,  John,  why  did  you  send  for 
Owen,  and  not  for  me?  Oh,  it  was  dreadful  when  I  heard  that 
you  were  ill,  and  that  Owen  had  gone  out  by  himself  to  you. 
Vou  know,  dear  !  as  if  poor  Owen  could  be  of  any  use,  wrapped 
up  in  Plato  and  foolishness.  I  was  quite  certain  he  would  give 
you  the  wrong  medicine  and  poison  you.' 
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'  Well,  he  didn't/  said  John  shortly. 

*My  dear  Mary,  do  you  suppose  John  would  own  to  it  if 
Owen  gave  him  a  tumblerful  oi  prussic  acid  to  drink  instead 
of  lemonade  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Owen. 

*  I  am  sure  Owen  is  quite  capable  of  it,'  said  Mary  ;  *  I  really 
don't  know  how  you  are  alive,  John.  It  is  a  special  providence. 
And  now  I  cannot  understand  how  the  accident  happened. 
Was  it  your  own  gun  ?  were  you  out  shooting  V 

*  Oh,  I  cannot  go  into  all  that ! '  said  John  ;  *  you  see  it  is  all 
right,  so  what  does  it  matter  ? ' 

*  Naturally,  dear,'  with  mild  reproach,  *  we  wanted  to  know 
when  we  have  had  so  much  cause,  in  every  way,  to  be  anxious 
about  you.' 

John  felt  a  guilty  wretch,  and  got  up  impatiently.  Standing 
by  the  fireplace  he  perceived  from  Mrs.  Owen's  suffering  look 
at  him  that  he  was  again  fidgeting ;  he  was  glad  of  it  and 
stood  still  obstinately  ;  he  should  do  much  better  in  the  shindy 
he  anticipated  if  he  made  himself  as  disagreeable  as  possible 
from  the  outset.  He  had  considered  it  useless  to  try  and 
shirk  the  matter  by  sending  them  a  curt  note  of  his  intention  : 
they  would  insist  at  some  time  or  other  upon  *  talking  it  over. 
Then  they  had  better  talk  it  over  and  have  done  with  it. 

Mary  thought  John  odd  and  abrupt,  and  was  hurt  at  his 
manner ;  but  it  was  his  first  evening  at  home,  so  she  determined 
to  be  good  to  him.  *  Will  you  fetcn  my  work-basket,  dear  ?  it 
is  on  the  table  in  the  hall.' 

He  went,  and  Mrs.  Owen  turned  to  Mary  at  once. 

*  What  is  the  matter  with  John  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  the  matter,'  said  Mary 
loyaL 

*  Nonsense,'  said  Mrs.  Owen  •  *  why  cannot  he  go  with  you  on 
Saturday?  he  is  in  a  thoroughly  bad  temper.' 

*Qrandmama,  John  is  never  in  a  temper,  you  know  he  is 
not,'  said  Mary,  *  and  it  is  a  shame  to  be  cross  with  him  when 
he  has  been  ill,  too,  dear  boy  ! ' 

*  I  don't  believe  for  a  moment  in  his  business ! '  said  Mrs. 
Owen,  ignoring  Mary's  remonstrance  ;  *he  does  not  want  to  go, 
that  is  what  it  is,  in  fact  he  won't  go.' 

*Well,  grandmama,  you  know  it  is  of  no  use  not  being  nice 
to  John.  You  had  better  let  him  have  his  own  way,  and  let 
things  go.' 

*  My  dear,  you  need  not  tell  me  that,'  said  Mrs.  Owen.  *  I 
Jim  perfectly  aware  that  things  will  go  exactly  as  he  wants 
them  to,  and  that  he  will  have  his  own  way  in  spite  of  everybody.' 

John  returned  with  Mary's  basket,  brought  the  lamp  for  her, 
and  arranged  the  light  to  her  satisfaction. 

She  smiled  up  at  him,  *  Thank  you,  dear.  It  is  so  nice  to 
have  you  at  home  again.' 

*  That  is  very  pretty  of  you,  Marv,'  he  said. 

*  Well,  are  you  not  glad  to  be  at  home  ?  *  she  asked. 

2f 
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*  Oh  yes.  Of  course,'  he  replied,  not  only  without  enthusiasm, 
but  with  some  hesitation  of  manner. 

Mrs.  Owen  looked  at  Marv  with  an  expression  that  meant — 
*  Now  if  that  is  not  temper  ! 

*  Come  and  sit  down,  there's  a  dear,'  said  Mary,  *  and  don't 
^et  on  grandmama's  nerves  standing  about.  You  know  there 
is  so  much  of  you,  John  ;  you  are  so  long.  When  is  Owen 
coming  home  1  and  why  did  you  not  come  straight  here  from 
Liverpool  ? ' 

John  turned  all  the  contents  out  of  Mary's  work-basket  as 
he  sat  beside  her.  *  Owen  had  to  go  to  town.  He  has  work. 
And  I ' 

Mary  rescued  her  reels  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  replaced  them 
in  her  basket.     *  Yes,  and  you  ? ' 

*  I  went  on  the  chance  of  seeing  Antonia.' 

Mary  dropped  a  reel  of  blue  silk  on  the  floor,  and  John  picked 
it  up.  *  Shall  I  put  it  in  the  basket  1  If  you  would  ask  her 
down  to  stay  here  I  need  not  go  up  to  London  just  for  every 
Sunday.' 

Mary  looked  dumbly  at  Mrs.  Owen,  who  had  put  her  knitting 
down  and  said  presently,  *  You  will  ask  whom  you  please  to 
your  own  house,  of  course,  John.' 

*0h  grandmama,  no!'  said  Mary  breathlessly;  *  how  could 
he  ask  a  lady  ? ' 

*My  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Owen,  'you  are  all  so  advanced  nowa- 
days, I  really  could  not  say  what  you  might  not  do.  It  is 
beyond  my  comprehension.' 

*  I  am  sure  I  am  not  advanced,'  said  Mary,  much  injured  in 
being  included  in  John's  disgrace. 

He,  considering  that  he  was  now  effectually  on  Mrs,  Owen  s 
nerves,  had  risen,  and  was  standing  a^ain  with  his  back  to  the 
quaint  old  fireplace  where  the  beautitul  Venetian  mirror  hung 
over.     Thomas  brought  in  the  little  tea-tiible. 

*  Is  that  your  engagement  on  Sunday  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Owen. 

*  Yes.' 

Mrs.  Owen  looked  at  Mary,  who  faltered,  *Wo  thought  it 
was  Owen  ;  but  oh,  now  I  remember — now  I  see  !  I  see  it  all  ! ' 

*  You,'  said  Mrs.  Owen,  looking  back  again  at  John.  *  You 
and — Antonia  !     I  suppose  you  are  not  joking  1 ' 

*  Not  at  all,'  said  John. 

*  Don't  bring  the  tea,  Thomas,'  said  Mrs.  Owen.  *No,  tea, 
no!' 

Tea,  indeed  !  Who  wanted  tea?  Thomas  glanced  in- 
quisitively at  his  master  as  he  went  out :  it  was  clear 
^Ir.  John  had  brought  home  some  unpleasant  news.  Heaven 
send  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  lK>y  !  Thomas  looke<l 
back  from  the  door  and  felt  reassured.  Mr.  John  would 
not  be  having  a  little  lurking  smile  all  to  himself  there  if  his 
brother  were  in  any  mischief  or  trouble. 

Mary  sat  still  ou  the  sofa,  looking  at  him  with  a  kind  of 
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frozen  horror.    He  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  whistled 
some  slow  notes  of  a  song. 

Mrs.  Owen  looked  from  him  into  a  dismal  future.  The  tears 
gathered  in  Mary's  eyes  and  fell.  *  I  don't  know  how  you  can 
lie  so — so  callous,  John.'  she  said  ;  and  again  felt  a  speechless 
horror  when  he  laughed. 

*  Don't  you  think  you  may  as  well  have  the  tea  ]'  he  suggested. 
'  Tea ! '  said  Mrs.  Owen ;  and  Mary  looked  at  him  as  if  he 

had  recommended  fetching  in  a  rattlesnake  or  a  deadly  cobra. 

He  had  expected  a  tempest,  and  was  prepared  to  withstand 
the  storm  *  but  he  felt  this  stillness  and  intensity  of  tragic  gloom 
to  be  mucn  more  trying ;  and  when  Mrs.  Owen  said,  as  Zenobia 
might  to  the  conquerors  of  Palmyra,  *You  will  live  here,  of 
course,'  he  hastened  to  explain  in  a  propitiating  manner,  *  We 
shall  live  in  Dinas,  but  it  will  be  very  jolly  to  come  over  from 
Saturday  to  Monday,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  supposing  you  ask  us.' 

*  You  might  spare  me  your  jesting.'  said  Mrs.  Owen. 

John  looked  helplessly  at  her.  *  Tnere's  no  hurry  if  you  don't 
care  to  have  Tony  here  just  yet.  We  can  wait  for  that  until 
you  feel  more  like  it,'  he  suggested,  bent  on  conciliation. 

'  Feel  like  it !  never  ! '  said  Mrs.  Owen  with  a  sudden  energy. 
*  What  ?  that  man's  daughter !  you  are  mad  ! ' 

The  storm  was  at  hand,  but  she  checked  herself.  *  Dear  boy, 
come  hero  to  me,'  she  entreated  him,  and  he  moved  reluctantly 
to  her  side,  standing  unresponsive  for  a  moment  with  his  hands 
still  in  his  pockets. 

Mrs.  Owen  had  found  him  once  entirely  immovable  from  his 
determination,  but  that  was  about  the  land  and  money,  and  he 
was  young,  and  had  not  been  under  her  influence.  He  had 
made  all  these  last  years  tranquil  for  her ;  she  had  a  constant 
pleasure  in  his  kindness,  a  perfect  confidence  in  his  strength, 
hope  for  the  future ;  and  because  he  was  a  man  he  was  more 
dear  to  her;  she  valued  him  more  highly  than  her  faithful, 
aflectionate  little  Mary.  Oh,  this  would  break  her  heart !  it 
could  not,  it  should  not  be  !  He  was  obliged  to  take  his  hand 
out  of  his  pocket  and  let  her  hold  it>  and  sit  down  on  the  arm 
of  her  chair,  and  kiss  her  carelessly,  when  she  clung  to  him  with 
slow  tears.     *  My  Iwy  !  my  dear  boy  ! ' 

She  controlled  herself  with  difficulty,  painfully  anxious  not 
to  vex  him  if  she  could  help  it.     *  John,  are  you  in  earnest  ? ' 

He  looked  a  little  wistfully  across  at  Mary,  but  he  knew 
before  he  looked  he  would  find  no  countenance  from  her :  he 
had  blundered  horribly  in  letting  her  know  why  he  would  not 
go  with  her  on  Saturday — Antonia  ! 

Why,  oh  why,  had  she  ever  asked  her  to  Hendra  ?  It  was  all 
her  own  doing,  and  Mary  was  concentrated  in  remorse,  rigid, 
stony. 

'John,'  said  Mrs.  Owen  almost  in  a  whisper  to  him,  *you 
have  not  thought.  Do  you  not  remember  1  That  man  !  a  forger^ 
a  felon,  a  murderer.' 
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He  made  no  answer. 

*  John — I  know  you  were  fond  of  your  father,  you  and  Owen 
— think  of  him.  Cannot  you  remember  when  you  were  a  boy, 
Eose  Vaughan,  that  paper,  and  you  would  write  your  name — 
your  name,  John — you  cannot  give  your  name  to  her !  John  I 
don't  you  remember  your  father  ?  are  you  a  man  ? ' 

Still  he  looked  down  in  a  frowning  silence. 

'  Oh,  think  of  the  misery  he  brought  upon  us :  the  wretched 
poverty  upon  so  many ;  but  our  disgrace  !  John  !  our  ruin,  your 
father's  death — in  prison,  no  one  to  believe  in  him  when  he  was 
dying,  and  he  knew  he  was  not  guilty :  how  can  you  marry 
that  girl  1  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?  is  not  his  blood  in  her 
veins  ?  is  she  not  that  man's  child  ] ' 

John  got  up  and  went  back  to  the  fireplace,  put  his  hands 
down  in  his  pockets  again  and  his  foot  up  on  the  grate,  and 
finally  gave  a  vigorous  push  with  his  heel  to  the  pine  log  burning 
there  before  he  turnea  round  to  face  Mrs.  Owen.  Mary  was 
kneeling  by  her  side  trying  to  comfort  her,  as  she  no  longer 
restrained  the  slow  and  painful  tears  of  age. 

*  I  suppose  your  marriage  will  have  to  be  broken  off,  Mary,' 
said  Mrs.  Owen,  and  Mary  looked  at  John  affrighted.  *You 
cannot  expect  people  to  swallow  everything ;  they  have  forgiven 
much.' 

*  I  do  not  see  what  they  have  forgiven,'  said  Mary  in  a  break- 
ing voice  ;  *  this  is  Hendra.' 

*  Yes,  Hendra,'  said  Mrs.  Owen  bitterly,  and  looked  at  John. 
*  I  am  thankful  from  my  heart  your  grandfather  is  dead  :  how 
much  more  merciful  it  would  have  been  if  I  could  have  died  too 
before  I  knew  this  day  ! ' 

'  This,'  thought  John  to  himself,  *  is  the  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour  I  expected.  Well ! '  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must 
go  through  with  it. 

*If  it  had  only  been  his  brother  it  would  not  have  seemed  so 
wicked,  so  inconceivable  a  thing '  said  Mrs.  Owen.  *  Oh,  I  don't 
ask  now  for  much  !  but  somebody  honest,  one  of  your  own  mill 
hands  if  you  like ;  what  does  it  matter  when  we  are  all  ruined  1 
only  somebody  without  a  taint,  any  one  but  that  girl — that 
you.  that  it  should  be  you,  John  !  to  bring  the  old  house  down 
to  tne  very  dust ! ' 

Mary  put  her  head  down  on  Mrs.  Owen's  lap  and  cried  too, 
and  John  looked  at  them  in  a  kind  of  humorous  despair.  *  One 
has  to  get  it  over,'  he  considered. 

*  I  have  had  a  very  unhappy  life,'  said  Mrs.  Owen,'  dark  for 
me  ever  since  that  day  I  first  saw  Frank  Tenterden.  It  was 
against  our  wish,  we  gave  way  to  her,  she  was  our  only  child  ; 
it  all  ended  in  disgrace  and  sorrow  ;  I  have  suffered  very  much. 
I  thought  I  was  to  know  a  little  peace  and  comfort  from  Mary 
in  my  last  years,  and  John  making  money,  and  he  might  have 
married  into  the  county, and  restored  the  old  house  and  redeemed 
the  past,  and  we  could  have  held  up  our  heads  again.    I  believed 
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in  him,  I  trusted  him,  in  spite  of  Owen  I  thought  he  would 
feel  a  noble  ambition,  he  would  think  of  the  duty  he  owes 
to  his  name.  But  to  be  so  unworthy !  to  sacrifice  everything 
for  a  girl's  pretty  face ;  to  have  no  honour,  no  pride,  no 
sense  !  All  my  life  has  been  a  failure,  and  John  is  the  crown- 
ing disappointment.' 

Mary  looked  up  at  him.     *  John  !  oh  John  !  * 

*  Is  there  no  hope  you  can  get  out  of  it  ?  *  asked  Mrs.  Owen  ; 

*  are  you  so  wretchedly  entangled  you  cannot  escape  ? ' 

Mary  rose  and  came  to  him.  *  John  !  have  you  said  anything 
to  her  ?  is  it  inevitable  ? ' 

He  looked  past  her  at  Mrs.  Owen,  who  was  watching  him 
eagerlv ;  and  then  down  again.  Mary  turned  away  and  took 
Mrs.  Owen's  hand. 

*  You  need  not  say  any  more  to  him,  Marv,*  said  Mrs.  Owen, 
her  voice  trembling  a  uttle;  *he  is  just  like  his  grandfather. 
You  cannot  move  him  from  his  bent.  Let  it  be.  We  are  to  be 
disgraced  and  dishonoured.' 

She  rose  with  her  handkerchief  in  her  hand.  *  There  must 
be  a  curse  upon  us.    But  listen  to  me,  John  ! ' 

*  Certainly,'  said  John  with  some  deference. 

Mrs.  Owen  gathered  up  all  her  remaining  force.  *  We  are  all 
at  your  mercy.  You  know  I  had  to  give  up  my  jointure  for 
your  grandfather's  debts.  He  sacrifice  me,  everything :  that 
was  his  honour  that  was  so  esteemed.  I  have  absolutely  nothing, 
nothing  in  the  world ;  but  I  tell  you  this,  sooner  than  acknow- 
ledge this  girl  as  your  wife  :  sooner  than  sit  at  your  table  and 
see  her  here  the  mistress  of  tnis  house,  which  has  so  noble  and 
so  honourable  a  record  back  beyond  any  line  in  Wales,  I  will 
beg  my  bread  in  the  streets  or  die  in  the  workhouse ! ' 

Grandmama  !  oh  grandmama  1 '  cried  Mary,  clinging  to  her. 

John  pushed  his  hand  up  over  his  forehead  in  Owen's  trick 
of  manner.  He  brought  a  chair  forward  for  the  little,  trembling, 
fierce  old  lady. 

*  Well  now,'  he  said,  *  suppose  you  sit  down  and  let  me  have 
my  say.' 

*0h,  what  can  you  say?'  said  Mary,  turning  indignantly 
upon  him  ;  *  it  is  disgraceful,  John !    What  can  you  say  ? ' 

Mrs.  Owen  sat  down,  still  holding  by  Mary's  hand.  *Let 
him  say  what  he  will,  Mary,'  she  said  m  a  little  faint  voice. 

*  You  are  the  master,*  she  aaaed  bitterly  to  John  ;  *  say  what 
you  like,  we  must  hear.* 

He  drove  his  heel  again  into  the  pine  log  as  if  he  found  some 
refreshment  in  doing  so,  and  after  pausing  a  moment  to  see  the 
wood  crackle  up  in  a  bright  blaze  turned  back  to  Mrs.  Owen. 

*  You  understand,  you  must  have  always  understood,'  he  said, 

*  that  this  is  your  house.  No  one  enters  here  except  by  your 
wish  or  at  your  invitation.  That  is  clearly  settled,  exphcit.  I 
give  you  my  word.  I  do  not  imagine  Marys  arrangements  will 
be  in  the  least  interfered  with,  but  if  when  s^Vift  \a»  \CksccxY^  >^^ 
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is  unable  to  receive — Tony  in  fact,  I  must  also  be  denied  the 
pleasure  of  beine  her  guest/ 

*  Oh  John ! '  Mary  interrupted  him,  leaving  Mrs.  Owen  to 
come  and  put  her  cheek  down  against  his  arm.  *  Oh,  how  un- 
kind you  are ! ' 

He  put  his  hand  gently  on  her  smooth  brown  braids  and 
looked  down  at  her  with  a  little  smile.  *  Well !  but  I  mean  it, 
Mary.  It  is  you  who  will  quarrel  with  me,  you  know,  not  I  with 
you.  And  we  must  not  quarrel  at  all.'  He  turned  to  Mrs. 
Owen,  *  If  you  reconsider  things — oh,  you  might  some  time  or 
another  ! — we  shall  be  ready  then  on  our  side,  and  meanwhile, 
why,  there  is  no  occasion  to  make  any  further  reference  to  the 
matter,  is  there  ?  If  this  is  no  longer  my  home  I  shall  still  come 
backwards  and  forwards  with  pleasure  always  to  see  you,  and  a 

greater  pleasure  whenever  I  can  be  at  your  service.     Gome  ! ' 
e  took  Airs.  Owen's  hand  kindly  in  his,  *  I  am  sure  you  know 
that.' 

She  shook  her  head.  *  That  is  an  ambitious,  artful  girl,  and 
she  comes  of  bad  blood.  Do  you  imagine  I  know  nothing  of 
the  world  ?  of  course  she  will  turn  you  round  her  little  finger.' 

John  smiled.  *  Very  likely.  But  she  will  think  with  me  in 
this  matter.' 

*  Think  with  you  !  nonsense.  She  will  insist  upon  living  here 
and  trying  to  push  into  society  and  do  harm  to  Mary.' 

*  Well,  1  have  said  my  say,'  said  John,  *  there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  more  discussion.' 

*  My  dear  boy,  I  know  you.  I  have  never  seen  you  to  your 
sisters,  to  your  mother,  to  me,  anything  that  was  not  most 
kind,  most  indulgent,  most  dear.  And  you  want  me  to  believe 
you  could  put  your  foot  down?  of  course  your  wife  will  have 
everything  her  own  way.' 

*  Her  way  will  be  my  way  in  this.  We  need  not  speak  of  her 
again,  you  will  agree  to  that  ?  oh,  there  is  one  thing ;  when  we 
are  at  Dinas  you  must  let  the  girls  come  sometimes  to  see  her. 
Dilys  and  Carrie  are  fond  of  her,  you  know.  For  the  rest,  that 
subject  is  done  with.  And  if  you  think  I  have  felt  in  the 
past  any  gratitude  for  your  affection  to  me,'  he  held  her  hand 
with  some  tenderness,  *do  not  doubt  I  shall  feel  the  same 
always  in  the  future.  There,  now,  we  are  through  that,  are 
we  not  1 ' 

*  Oh,  my  boy,  my  boy  ! '  said  Mrs.  Owen  ;  *  that  you  should  be 
thrown  away  iike  this !  such  a  dear  boy  !  such  a  clever  boy  ! 
such  a  good  \x)y  ! ' 

John  looked  over  her  head  at  his  sister. 

*  Mary  !  I  have  had  enough  of  this.' 

With  a  grieved  reproach  of  him,  but  impressed  by  some  ring 
in  his  tone  that  it  was  not  possible  to  then  express  it  other  than 
by  her  look,  Mary  went  to  Mrs.  Owen  and  took  her  away. 

*  Shall  I  bring  the  tea  now,  sir  ? '  said  Thomas,  looking  in. 

*I  should  think,  TVvoma;ss  anything  in  the  way  of  wassail,  or 
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tlie  flowing  bowl,  or  cheering  cups  would  be  distinctly  welcome/ 
said  John. 

So  Thomas  came  in  and  out  setting  the  tea-table. 

*  I  didn't  hear  you  say,  sir,  if  Mr.  Owen  had  any  particular 
message  for  me  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes,^  said  John,  *  he  put  up  some  American  literature  for 
you  anci  some  tobacco— the  tobacco  is  passable — in  my  Gladstone. 
I  say,  Thomas.' 

*  Yes,  sir  ? '  said  Thomas  attentive,  kettle  in  hand. 

John  poked  the  fire  very  carefully  and  turned  round  in  the 
low  chair  poker  still  in  hand  to  look  at  Thomas. 

*  What  would  you  think  of  my  getting  married  T 

*  Never,  sir  ! '  ejaculated  Thomas. 

*  Now,  look  here,  Thomas,'  said  John  warmly,  *  why  not  ?  eh  ? 
why  not  ? ' 

'  Lord,  Master  Jack  ! '  said  Thomas,  became  aware  of  his 
kettle  and  put  it  down  before  he  turned  back  to  John.  *I 
should  never  have  thought  it  of  you,'  he  said  faintly. 

Still  grasping  his  poker  John  eyed  him  sternly. 

Thomas  snook  his  head.  *  Lord,  Master  Jack  ! '  he  repeated. 
He  paused,  with  his  hand  on  the  door,  *  Not  but  what,'  he  said, 
*  a  more  wilful  little  devil,  begging  your  pardon,  sir,  than  you 
were ;  oh  Lord,  yes  !  I  ain't  saying  you  nave  not  got  enough 
spirit,  but,'  he  added  with  pathos,  'considering  how  steady 
you've  growed  up,  Mr.  John — that  you  shouldn't  have  more 
sense ! ' 

John  put  the  poker  back  by  the  grate  and  looked  thought- 
fully at  the  fire.     *  This  is  encouraging  all  round  ! '  he  considered. 

Thomas  was  biassed  by  unfortunate  personal  experience,  and 
perhaps  a  little  further  influenced  by  the  recollection  of  the  ruin 
befalling  them  all  as  consequence  of  Miss  Dilys  having  been 
insistent  on  marrying,  and  marrying  where  she  chose  and  not 
rather  where  was  suitable.  He  imparted  the  news  to  Evans 
with  much  importance. 

*  If  it  is  Miss  Mostyn,'  said  Evans,  '  she's  met  her  match,  Mr. 
Thomas.  And  there  ain't  likely  to  be  a  gray  mare  in  the  master's 
stable  whoever  it  is.' 

*I  can  tell  you  who  it  is  more  likely  to  be,'  cried  Qwen, 
standing  by  and  deeply  interested,  *and  that  is  Miss  Smith 
who  was  here  a  year  or  two  ago.' 

Thomas  turned  on  her  angrily.  *  You  go  about  your  work, 
you  idle  baggage,  and  don't  stand  there  talking  silly  nonsense. 
Miss  Smith  !  likely  !  Mr.  Tenterden  of  Hendra  don  t  marry  no 
Miss  Smiths,  I  promise  you.     Miss  Smith  !  yah  ! ' 

*0h,  very  well,  Mr.  Thomas,'  cried  Gwen,  *but  if  the  master 
wasn't  sweet  on  her  I  have  not  got  the  use  of  ray  eyes ! ' 
She  tossed  her  head,  knowing  that  she  was  a  person  of  ex- 
perience. 

Thomas,  much  exasperated,  wasted  no  more  words  on  her, 
but  went  to  take  the  tea  away. 
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Mary,  however,  had  only  just  come  down  to  make  it. 

'Qrandmama  said  I  must  come  and  sit  with  you  a  little, 
John^'  she  said  ;  *  we  do  not  want  you  to  be  angry  with  us.' 

'We  must  just  all  of  us  have  sense  enough  to  keep  off  debat- 
able ground,  Mary,'  said  John  ;  *  time  works  wonders.* 

*  It  does,  inde^,*  said  Mary  *  *  it  never  entered  my  head  it 
could  work  this  !  If  you  could  nave  married  Edith  Mostyn  and 
lived  here,  how  nice  it  would  have  been  with  Lady  Williams 
and  everything.' 

John  threw  himself  into  a  chair.  *Now,  Mary,  drop  it. 
Where's  Fley  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know,'  siglied  Mary,  *  there's  your  tea.' 

He  came  over  to  ner  tabla  *  You  have  not  told  me  all  the 
news  yet.  How  do  you  like  the  new  people  at  the  "  Garthan- 
garadArms"?' 

Mary  shook  her  head  and  dried  her  eyes. 

*0h,  how  can  you  laugh,  John?'  she  demanded  indignantly, 
*and  we  thought  you  would  be  like  Warren  Hastings  and 
build  up  the  name  again ! '  She  buried  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief. 

*  Never  mind  Warren  Hastings,  Mary  ;  he  made  a  little  more 
stir  and  a  little  more  money  than  I  am  likely  to  on  the  whole, 
don't  you  think  ? ' 

*  It  is  the  principle,'  sobbed  Mary. 

*  I  don't  know  that  he  was  overburdened  with  that  certainly,' 
said  John ;  *  he  was  like  the  American  gentleman  who  preferred 
to  believe  in  interest.  Well,  and  what  is  young  Eichards  doing 
with  his  father's  business  1  Evans  tells  me  he  had  him  in  to  see 
the  Aldemey,  but  he  does  not  think  him  much  of  a  vet. 
apparently.' 

*He  married  Mrs.  Mathews,'  said  Mary,  striving  to  follow 
Mrs.  Owen's  behest  to  be  cheerful  and  not  vex  John.  *  He  is 
twenty-seven  and  she  is  forty  at  least,  and  very  fat  and  deaf,  I 
believe.  But  people  will  marry  just  as  they  like.'  She  was 
once  more  woebegone. 

*  Mrs.  Mathews,  ''  (iarthangarad  Arms,"  eh  ? '  said  John,  ignor- 
ing Mary  s  I'elapse  into  misery. 

*  They  had  a  dinner  at  the  "  Garthangai'ad  Arras," '  said  Mary 
with  a  new  effort,  *and  the  village  people  took  the  horses  out 
of  the  carriage  to  drag  it  to  the  house,  Kichards  has  his  father's 
house  now.  13ut  they  could  not  get  up  the  hill  Mrs.  Mathews, 
that  is  of  course  the  new  Mrs.  Richards,  ridiculous  old  thing, 
was  so  fat  and  so  heavy  they  stuck  in  the  road,  and  she  and 
Richards  had  to  get  out  and  walk  after  all.' 

*  That  was  rather  ignominious,'  said  John. 

*  1  don't  know  what  the  new  people  are  like  at  the  **Garthan- 
garad  Arms," '  said  Mary  ;  *  it  would  have  been  much  better  if 
Mrs.  Mathews  had  remained  there  and  not  married  Richards. 
How  can  people  marry  so  unsuitably  ?  Oh  John,  how  can  you 
make  grandmama  so  very  unhappy  i 
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*  You  really  must  not  make  things  so  confoundedly  unpleasant 
for  me/  said  John. 

*  Unpleasant ! '  said  Mary,  *  you  seem  to  have  no  conscience, 
John.  You  are  doing  what  is  absolutely  wrong,  and  you  think 
no  one  ought  to  say  anything.  Do  you  expect  that  I  ever  can 
forgive  lier  V 

*  I  expect  you  to  keep  clear  of  a  topic  which  I  have  told  you 
I  cannot  discuss  with  you,'  he  returned. 

Mary  was  a  little  daunted  by  his  manner. 
*It  IS  such  a  cruel  disappointment,'  she  murmured  to  her 
handkerchief. 

*  Now,  if  you  say  another  word,'  said  John  standing  before 
her,  *  I  will  go  and  get  a  bed  at  the  "  Garthangarad  Arms." ' 

*  Oh  John,  as  if  you  could  ! ' 

*  Do  you  mean  because  they  have  not  got  one  ? '  wdth  a  half 
smile,  *  then  I  will  go  back  to  Dinas.  But  I  swear  I  won't  stop  here.' 

*  I  meant  as  if  you  could  go  away  from  us  like  that,  as  if  you 
could  be  so  unfeeling,  so  unkind ' 

John  turned  abruptly  on  his  heel  towards  the  door. 

*  John  ! '  Mary  threw  herself  in  front  of  him  and  stood  with 
her  back  against  the  door,  *  John,  oh  John ! '  she  cried  with  a 
flood  of  tears. 

*  Well  then,  Mary,  be  sensible,'  he  said,  *  you  cannot  expect  a 
fellow  to  stop  here  and  be  bullied  like  this.  Come  !  don't  make 
such  a  fool  of  yourself,'  he  added  with  a  sudden  alteration  of 
tone  that  made  Mary  choke  down  her  tears  appalled ;  never, 
never  had  John  spoken  to  her  like  that.  He  looked  at  her 
with  a  command  there  was  no  contesting,  said  less  roughly  but 
with  a  determination  that  would  not  permit  rebellion,  *  Now, 
remember  !  there  is  an  end  of  it.' 

He  went  over  to  the  fireplace.  *  Shall  T  ring  ? '  he  asked,  and 
gave  the  bell  an  emphatic  pull,  and  after  that  relief  sat  down 
quietly  again.  *  Did  you  say  Williams  hopes  to  be  stationed  at 
Milfordr 

Mary  answered  timidly,  and  old  Thomas,  observing  his  young 
lady  with  a  sympathetic  eye,  concluded  that  it  was  not  Miss 
Mostyn.  Following  obediently  to  John's  lead  all  the  time  she 
answered  him  Mary  made  up  her  mental  account :  he  would 
not  so  with  her  on  Saturday,  when  had  he  ever  refused  her 
anything  before?  that  was  Antonia.  He  would  not  fulfil  all 
their  hopes  in  him,  she  very  much  doubted  if  he  ever  would  be 
reasonable  about  money  and  things,  and  if  that  were  not 
Antonia,  at  least  Antonia  would  not  check  him  or  keep  him 
in  hand  but  would  follow  after  Owen :  he  would  not  marry 
delightfully  and  suitably,  and  that  was  Antonia,  He  was  quite 
ready  to  quarrel  with  her,  incredible  thought !  John  quarrel 
with  her  for  Antonia  ! 

He  really  had  lost  his  temper,  looked  at  her,  spoken  to  her  in 
a  manner  that  if  ever  she  forgave  she  never  could  forget,  that 
in  an  instant  altered  all  their  relation  to  onfta»iiCi\\\«t^\XvQJ^\s^'a^^ 
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her  sit  here  submissive  but  with  an  inmost  tremor  of  revolt  at 
that  unmistakable  show  of  an  iron  hand  where  she  had  always 
known  the  glove. 

And  that  was  Antonia  !  She  felt  as  she  looked  at  him  and 
thought  of  how  greatly  she  loved  him  and  of  all  that  he  had 
been  to  her  that  Antonia  had  dragged  the  best  part  of  her  life 
down  in  ruin :  if  he  had  married  Edith  Mostyn,  still  her  place 
would  have  been  secure ;  but  suddenly  now  she  felt  the  care- 
lessness in  his  regard,  he  had  petted  her  and  been  very 
kind  to  her,  but  he  could  do  very  well  indeed  without  her,  while 
she  had  trembled  before  her  dearest  happine.ss  jealous  if  that 
should  infringe  upon  his  claim,  if  it  should  bring  to  her  any 
less  devotion  to  her  brother. 

Some  comfort  came  to  her  that  she  was  first  with  Arthur  at 
all  events  :  as  far  as  she  knew.  Moreover  she  never  had  been 
first  with  John,  though  she  had  been  able  to  forgive  Owen  : 
but  Antonia !  she  felt  a  passionate  dumb  rage  at  the  very 
thought  of  her.  No,  John  might  be  able  to  have  his  own  way 
and  to  make  things  go  exactly  as  he  pleased :  he  might  force 
his  decision  upon  them  and  make  them  submit  to  him,  in  a 
secret  corner  of  her  heart  Mary  foresaw  she  would  have  to  give 
in  to  John,  though  she  was  resolved  to  stand  out  as  long  as  she 
could  :  but  there  was  somothing  beyond  his  power,  something 
he  could  not  make  her  do,  if  in  course  of  time  he  compelled  her 
to  meet  Antonia,  to  be  civil  to  her,  yet !  |  However  much  he 
wants  nie  to,*  she  concluded  to  herself  with  a  little  furtive 
gleam  of  her  eye  at  him,  *  I  never  will  forgive  Antonia,  never ! 
never ! ' 

For  his  part  as  Mary  blinked  away  the  tears  she  dared  not 
let  him  see,  and  faltered  information  to  him  of  the  Channel 
Squadron,  he  felt  the  shindy  had  more  than  come  up  to  his 
expectation  of  it,  and  swore  to  himself  that  sooner  than  pass 
such  another  evening  he  would  take  to  sheep  -  farming  in 
Australia— persuading  Antonia  to  emigrate :  for  after  all  the 
child  is  father  of  the  man,  and  one  so  very  wilful  as  old  Thomas 
had  avowed  was  the  less  likely  to  be  deterred  from  following 
his  own  inclination  because  he  met  with  a  determined  op]x>si- 
tion :  he  was  fixed  in  his  resolution,  though  he  was  pertectly 
aware  there  was  justice  on  Mrs.  Owen's  side  and  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  for  her  view  of  the  matter. 


CHAPTER  XV 

Forward  brave  champions  to  the  fight 
Sound  trumpets  ! — 

God  defend  the  right ! 

Thomas  never  forgot  to  provide  a  special  cup  and  saucer  and 
chair  for  Eleonora  when  Carrie  took  tea  with  him.  Carrie 
made  quite  an  evening  of  it  upon  such  occasions,  hearing 
Thomas  read  Owen^s  last  letter  all  through  twice  at  least,  and 
acting  as  Thomas's  amanuensis  for  the  reply,  which  between 
the  first  person  and  the  third  became  sometimes  so  oddly  mixed 
that  it  required  a  tremendous  effort  upon  Owen's  part  to  make 
anything  out  of  it  at  all. 

Carrie  became  aware  that  John  was  actually  set  upon  defying 
Thomas  and  Mary  and  Mrs.  Owen,  and  she  wondered  how  any 
one  could  be  persistently  headstrong  against  such  fearful  odds. 

*  Mary  isn't  pleased  with  you,  Jack,'  said  Carrie. 

*  Why  not  ? '  asked  John,  buttoning  up  his  greatcoat  in  the 
stone  hall. 

Carrie  shook  her  head.  *I  know  she  isn't.  Jack.  And 
grandmama  isn't.  And  Thomas  isn't.  They  don't  approve 
of  you.' 

*  That's  rather  rough  on  a  fellow,  Carrie.' 

Carrie  stood  on  tiptoe  and  reached  up  to  kiss  him. 

*  But  1  like  you,  Jack,'  she  said. 

*  Well,  then,  I  will  try  to  bear  up,'  said  John ;  and  Aubrey, 
who  was  also  getting  into  his  coat,  asked  inquisitively  : 

*  What  has  J  ack  been  doing,  Carrie  1 ' 

Carrie  took  John's  hand  in  a  protecting  manner. 

*  I  think  he  wants  to  be  married,  and  they  don't  want  him  to.* 

*  Jack !  why,'  Aubrey  began  to  laugh,  *  I  wouldn't  believe 
that,  Carrie.  VVho  could  marry  Jack  ?  he  doesn't  know  any  one 
who  would  have  him.' 

John  took  his  hat,  and  looking  over  it  at  his  young  brother's 
candour,  put  it  on  with  an  air  of  chastened  meditation,  and 
went  out  across  the  courtyard  to  the  dogcart. 

*  Wliv  shouldn't  Jack  be  married  as  well  as  Arthur  Williams?' 
demanded  Carrie  indignantly. 
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*  Why,  because  there  is  Mary  for  Arthur  Williams,'  Aubrey 
condescended  to  explain,  *  and  there  isn't  anybody  for  Jack.' 

This  was  unanswerable,  so  Carrie  ran  out  to  ask  John  if  she 
could  not  come  too  witli  him  and  Aubrey,  and  John  acceding 
directly,  she  kept  her  brothers  waiting  some  time  while  she 
wrapped  up  Eleonora  wannly  enough  for  the  drive. 

*  Tiiat's  the  good  of  being  Carrie,'  said  Aubrey,  *  you  would 
not  have  waited  three  seconds  for  me.' 

John  had  something  of  Owen's  invariable  smile  at  Aubrey's 
pettishness.  *  Oh  yes,  I  would,  Teddy,  I  am  not  such  a  bear  as 
all  that,'  he  said  with  propitiation,  arranging  the  rug  for  Carrie 

*  I  thought  you  would  like  Eleonora  to  wear  her  new  gaiters. 
Mary  made  them,'  said  Carrie. 

The  waxen  lady,  who  was  so  important  a  person  in  the 
household,  was  regarded  by  John  with  the  gravest  resi>ect :  and 
when  it  had  been  urged  against  Eleonora  that  she  was  unre- 
sponsive John  had  considered  might  there  not  very  well 
be  two  sides  to  that  question,  Eleonora  probablv  bored  with 
Carrie's  wealth  of  affection  so  little  elicited  by  Eleonora's  per- 
sonality, so  largely  induced  by  Carrie's  own  needs  of  nature,  so 
desperately  mixed  with  imagination?  Eleonora  accepted  all, 
and  eke  she  wore  her  gaiters  witli  an  immovable  placidity 
really  admirable  :  why  was  Eleonora  to  blame  ?  she  had  never 
set  up  for  being  all  that  Carrie  thought  her. 

They  had  a  long  drive  to  Maes-y-Wem,  whence  John  had 
evicted  the  Vau^hans,  taking  possession  himself  and  putting 
Mervyn,  one  of  his  old  workmen,  in,  in  charge. 

He  asked  Aubrey  to  sit  in  tlie  front  and  take  the  reins  when 
he  drew  up  at  the  lodge  gates. 

*Walk  nira  up  and  down  a  little,  Teddy.  I  don't  think  I 
shall  be  long.' 

'  I  will  stay  with  Teddy,'  said  Carrie,  *  he  would  be  dull  all 
alone.' 

And  John  went  up  the  drive  witli  a  sudden  odd  remembrance 
of  past  times  and  old  association  tliere. 

Aubrey  walked  the  horse  up  and  down  the  road. 

*  I  tliink  Jack  is  a  long  time  after  all,'  said  Can'ie.  *  Look, 
lie  is  in  that  iield  over  there  with  the  man.  I  will  go  across  to 
him,  Aubrey.' 

Aubrey  pulled  the  horse  in.  '  I  don't  know,'  he  said  doubt- 
fully, *  old  Vaughan  had  a  bull  in  the  field  here,  and  I  believe  it 
tossed  a  boy.' 

*  Aubrey  !  oh,  if  it  should  toss  Jack  !  I  wouldn't  let  it,'  cried 
Carrie*,  *  I'd  hang  on  to  its  tail ! ' 

'Jack  I"  said  Aubrey  dismissing  the  supposition  with  much 
contempt,  'but  the  bull  isn't  there.  You  can  go  if  you  like, 
Carrie.' 

So  Carrie  and  Eleonora  got  over  the  wall  and  ran  down  the 
hill. 

Aubrey  turned  the  horse,  and  going  slowly  along  the  road 
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saw  that  John  and  his  man  were  crossing  a  field  in  another 
direction  and  Carrie  would  miss  them,  and  ne  saw  that  the  bull 
was  there  under  a  sheltering  bank. 

John  did  not  see  Carrie,  but  Fley,  who  was  with  him  did, 
and  came  leaping  back  to  meet  her,  efifectually  rousing  up  the 
bull. 

Aubrey  saw  her  retracing  her  steps,  coming  back  into  the 
field  where  the  bull  was. 

*  My  goodness,  what  will  grandmama  and  Mary  say  to  me  ? ' 
He  had  got  down  from  the  oog-cart  and  was  on  the  wall  calling 
to  Carrie,  *  Go  back,  go  back ! '  but  trhe  wind  was  in  another 
direction,  and  she  came  forward.  He  yelled  for  John,  but  John 
did  not  hear.  Carrie  was  getting  over  the  opposite  wall,  and, 
pausing  to  disentangle  her  dress  from  some  briars,  the  instant 
of  delay  made  a  terrible  whirl  in  Aubrey's  mind. 

Jack— Aubrey  would  as  soon  face  the  bull  as  Jack.  It  was 
dread  of  unknown  possibilities  in  both  of  them,  for  he  had 
never  tempted  John's  wrath  beyond  an  impatient  glance,  a 
sharp  accent,  a  sarcasm,  which  had  yet  made  Aubrey  so  heartily 
afraid  of  him.  that  he  felt  now  the  only  choice  between  the 
two  objects  or  his  terror  was  that  the  bull  was  close  at  hand 
and  John  a  more  remote  contingency.  Yet  fear  was  so  paralysing 
a  sensation  that  no  certainty  of  John's  anger  would  get  Aubrey 
over  that  wall ;  it  was  Owen — Aubrey  got  over  the  wall  and 
held  fast  by  it  ready  to  get  back  again — Owen  would  hold 
him  responsible  for  Carrie,  my  goodness,  what  must  I  do? 
Aubrey  asked  himself.  Grandmama  might  be  borne  with, 
Dilys  fought,  Mary  defied,  and  Jack — perhaps  escaped  from, 
but  there  was  no  flight  from  Owen,  whose  grasp  was  on 
Aubrey's  soul  and  conscience.  His  indolence  ana  docility  took 
Aubrey  by  smooth  ways,  for  he  was  readily  submissive  and 
*  don't '  was  easily  accomplished.  But  Owen  never  said  *  don't.' 
He  said  *do'  with  gentle  but  irresistible  persuasion  educing 
action,  giving  Aubrey  vision  of  the  inevitable,  proffering  a 
leading  he  must  accept. 

Here  was  Aubrey  on  one  side  of  the  field,  and  Carrie  on  the 
opposite  wall,  and  the  bull  in  between.  Aubrey's  heart  was 
faint  with  terror,  but  Owen — Carrie  was  down  from  the  wall, 
and  Aubrey  rushed  across  the  field.  *  Go  back,  Carrie !  go 
back !  the  bull.' 

Carrie  gave  a  little  cry  ;  the  bull,  suddenly  in  her  sight,  was 
coming  straight  at  her,  when  Aubrey  threw  his  hat  in  its 
face,  and  it  swerved  aside.  Carrie  got  back  over  the  wall  and 
called  loudly  upon  John  for  help. 

John  heard  and  ran  down  the  field  and  through  the  gate, 
catching  Aubrey  by  the  collar  and  throwing  him  back.  Carrie 
saw  that  Aubrey  was  safe,  though  in  his  panic  he  held  the  gate 
firmly  when  he  was  upon  the  secure  side  of  it,  comp(?lling  John 
to  a  series  of  feints  and  rushes  and  manceuvres  until  he  could 
gain  ground  enough  with  the  bull  for  a  most  undign^ifiai^^^^ 
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round  the  angle  of  the  field,  aci'oss  the  ditch,  and  over  the  wall, 
when  he  looked  somewhat  breathlessly  at  his  brother.  *  Did 
you  put  your  money  on  me  or  the  bull,  Teddy?  You  don't 
make  a  matador  of  me  again,  my  boy,  shutting  me  off  into  the 
lists  that  way.     You  can  do  your  own  bull-fighting  next  time.' 

Mack,  I  didn't  think,'  gasped  Aubrey.  *Came  was  in  the 
field.' 

'  Where  1 ' 

'  I  tried  to  make  her  hear.     I  couldn't,'  Aubrey  stammered. 

'  Where  is  she  ? ' 

Mack,  don't.'  Aubrey  shrank  back  against  the  wall.  Slack, 
I  did  my  best.'  He  put  his  arm  up  over  his  face  to  defend  him- 
self.    *  It  isn't  fair.  Jack,  it  isn't,'  but  John's  grasp  shook  him. 

*  What  have  you  done  with  her  1 ' 

*  You  won't  let  me  speak,'  said  the  wretched  Aubrey.  *  1  tell 
you  she's  all  right ;  she  got  back — you  confounded  brute,  you,' 
he  added,  as  JoYin,  abruptly  loosing  him,  left  him  lyin^  on  the 
ground,  and  went  back  through  the  gate  to  lift  Carry  from  the 
wall  and  bring  her  safely  over  the  field. 

Carrie  wept  into  his  shirt  front  in  spite  of  his  admonitions 
to  cheer  up  because  she  was  all  right,  you  know. 
'  The  wicked  bull  and  Aubrey,  Jacfe,'  sobbed  Carrie. 

*  I'll  take  it  out  of  Aubrey,'  John  vowed. 

Carrie  slid  down  to  her  feet  in  this  other  field.  '  Oh  Jack, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  Teddy  I  should  have  been  killed  dead ! ' 
She  sprang  to  meet  Aubrey,  crying  out,  *  Oh  Teddy !  Teddy ! 
Teddy!' 

Aubrey  put  a  protecting  arm  round  her  and  looked  proudly 
at  John  ;  he  was  ready  to  look  any  one  in  the  face  :  he  felt  he 
was  a  man,  and  whatever  John  thought,  Owen  would  own  it 
'  It  is  all  right,  Carrie,'  he  said,  with  an  inefiable  sense  of  his 
own  strength. 

'You  are  a  nice  pair  to  come  out  with,'  said  John.  *\Miat 
the  dickens  have  you  done  with  the  dog-cart  1  And  how  am  I 
to  get  the  two  of  you  home  without  it  ?' 

Carrie  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  still  holding  Aubreys 
with  her  other,  told  .Fohn  all  tlie  tale  as  she  walked  between  her 
brothers  back  to  the  high  road,  where,  fortunately,  they  found 
the  dog-cart ;  and  then  John  had  to  go  back  for  Aubrey's  hat^ 
and  to  pick  up  Eleonora,  who  displayed  a  more  impassive 
courage  than  any  of  them. 

*  Oh  Jack,  wliat  a  dreadful  adventure  Eleonora  has  had  ! ' 

*  Never  mind,'  said  John  ;  *we  will  get  her  a  new  set  of 
dinner  things  and  make  the  bull  into  roast  beef,  and  she  shall 
have  a  solemn  feiist,  and  Aubrey  shall  come  in  character  as 
Guy  of  Warwick  or  St.  George  and  the  Di-agon.' 

*  And  what  will  you  l)e,  Jack  ?' 

*Sancho  Panza.     I  am  just  come  from  the  Isle  of  Barataria.' 

*  That  was  where  poor  Sancho  thought  he  was  goinp  to  have 
such  a  good  time,  and  when  he  sat  down  to  the  feast  it  was  all 
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snatehed  away  from  him/ said  Carrie;  *  but  Sancho  was  little 
and  fat,  and  you  are  so  tall,  John,  and  more  like  Don  Quixote.' 

*  No,  mignonne  ;  only  Don  Quixote's  squire,'  said  John. 

It  was  his  first  visit  to  Maes-y-Wem,  his  own  place,  where 
he  had  come  into  government  and  taken  possession  ;  where  ho 
had  paused  on  the  threshold  and  looked  back  down  the  winding 
way,  where  he  liad  parted  from  his  father  all  those  distant 
years  ago.  With  more  vivid  remembrance  than  Owen  had, 
every  step  he  took  about  the  place  was  a  step  into  a  far-off 
time,  until  he  stood  before  Rose  Vaughan's  picture,  and  in  her 
pretty  face  saw  Antonia  smiline  down  at  him.  Climbing  atop 
the  ruined  past  he  had  won  back  again  his  old  home  and  entered 
master  of  his  father's  house ;  he  had  achieved  his  aim,  gained 
his  end ;  he  had  had  his  enemy  in  his  power— and  been  com- 
pelled to  let  him  go.  With  all  he  desired  in  his  hand,  he  must 
relinquisli  all  and  lay  his  victory  at  her  feet,  O  queen  of 
beauty  and  of  love  !  Love— among  the  ruins  !  He  stood,  his 
hat  in  hand,  with  a  little  smile  oi  mockery  at  himself  before 
this  picture  on  the  wall. 

Carrie  sat  on  the  back  seat  of  the  dog-cart  nestling  close  up 
to  Aubrey,  who,  for  his  part,  felt  towards  his  little  sister  as  he 
had  never  done  to  any  one  before.  He  had  often  grumbled  at 
Carrie's  privileged  status,  at  which  Dilys  had  never  grumbled, 
to  which  Alice,  with  an  affectionate  patronage,  Quito  agreed, 
how  Mary  and  grandmama  humourea  her,  and  Tnomas  made 
her  his  pet,  and  John  and  Owen  were  her  bondsmen  and  abject 
slaves.  John  was  always  willing  to  play  *  old  maids '  with  her 
in  winter  evenings  by  the  lamplight  at  the  round  table  in  the 
oak  parlour  if  she  would  let  mm  have  his  book  or  papers  and 
pen  and  ink  there  too,  looking  up  from  some  nice  calculation  or 
Hue  point  in  machine  construction  punctually  to  play  in  his 
turn  or  cheat  in  the  most  barefaced  manner  to  avoid  the  odium 
of  being  convicted  *  old  maid '  himself :  so  conducting  a  quiet 
game  with  Carrie  when  he  had  iust  shortly  declined  Aubrey's 
et€rnal  b^zique  or  other  demand  upon  him  with  a  curt  *]No,' 
and  Owen,  wno  put  things  more  pleasantly,  and  yet  was  not  to 
be  enticed  into  bezique  unless  Mary  and  Mrs.  Owen  were  both 
recalcitrant  too,  when  he  would  sometimes  give  a  wliole  evening 
to  Aubrey  with  the  happiest  results,  had  been  known  to  play 
with  Carrie  all  an  afternoon  without  any  of  John's  compromise, 
but  with  all  his  attention  ^iven  to  her  and  Eleonora,  and  had 
come  into  tea  afterwards  with  a  little  smiling  regard  of  Carrie 
as  he  considered  Aubrey  in  the  evening,  implying  some  mental 
note  of  his  own  unon  his  playfellows,  answering  so  inexplicably 
to  Mary's  *  Well,  Owen,  I  hope  you  have  been  amused ' — 

*  I  have,  at  all  events,  been  very  much  instructed.' 

*  I  would  not  invite  Owen  to  Eleonora's  tea-party,'  Antonia 
had  said  once  ;  *  he  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  with  a  cunning 
eye  upon  unsuspecting  and  unguarded  moments  as  a  field  of 
psychological  research. 
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Since  then  Antonia  had  seen  him  entice  a  fractious,  tdresome 
child  over  to  him  in  a  crowded  third-class  carriage,  and  to 
the  great  comforting  and  subdued  amusement  of  the  other 
passengers  keep  it  quietly  occupied  and  contented  all  the 
journey,  with  perhaps  a  trace  of  embarrassment  receiving 
encomium  on  his  trick  of  management. 

*  You  can't  have  much  of  a  family  yet  awhile,  young  man, 
but  there's  a  good  father  wasted  if  you  don't  hava 

*You  are  very  good,  madam.  I  wish  I  had  fitting  oppor- 
tunity of  convincing  you  how  grave  a  scientific  interest  attaches 
to  this  misgoverned  biped.' 

Antonia  had  not  sufficient  enterprise  herself  to  have  made 
his  attempt  in  a  scientific  or  any  other  spirit,  only  thinking 
that  the  white-faced,  mewling,  objectionable  child,  or  stunted, 
wailing  infant  were  not  merely  misgoverned,  but  misbegotten, 
loathing  all  the  squalid  crew,  the  coarse  men  spitting  about  the 
floor,  the  pallid,  narrow-chested  little  clerks  with  their  hideous 
assumptions  and  distressing  accents,  the  loud-voiced,  possibly 
intoxicated  women,  *  she  sez  and  'e  sez,'  the  raw  cold  of  the  fog, 
the  black  grease  of  the  pavements,  the  slippery  wooden  stairs 
up  to  the  station,  the  cruel  east  wind  along  the  narrow  plat- 
form, where  the  planks  of  wood  were  far  enough  asunder  to 
give  a  glimpse  into  the  wretched  streets  below  ;  the  noise,  the 
reeking  vulgarity  of  the  crowd,  the  rush  for  every  train  already 
full  with  people  standing  up  in  every  carriage — 

*  Oh,  how  insane  life  is  ! '  cried  Antonia  once,  and  Owen  had 
answered  her : 

'There  may  be  method  in  the  madness.  We  are  levellincf 
from  below  up.' 

Now  Aubrey  all  at  once  had  put  from  him  much  of  childish- 
ness, and  Carrie  ranked  him  witn  his  brothers,  so  he  felt :  tliere 
would  be  the  three  of  them.  Carrie  and  Aubrey  had  made 
already  a  silent,  great  alliance ;  he  felt  quite  differently  for 
John  too,  not  so  exceedingly  far  removed. 

*  What  are  you  pulling  up  for?'  he  called  out  to  John,  with 
a  ring  of  cordial  comradeship  something  new  in  his  tone. 

John  had  drawn  up  beside  the  broad  Wern,  which  spread 
here  to  a  wide  tidal  pool,  a  mountain  lake,  the  cloud-topped 
hills  grimly  watching  the  sea  breeze  whirl  along  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  transmute  silver  to  steel  and  steel  to  lead,  and 
leave  a  ripple  of  burnished  copper  where  the  sun  shone  upon 
the  waves.  There  was  an  immense  congregation  of  water-fowl 
here  upon  the  margin  of  mud  banks  with  green  overgrowth  of 
weed.  And  so  ran  the  legend  when  the  lineal  descendant  of 
the  princes  and  the  lawful  heritor  of  the  kingdom  should  stand 
by  tne  water  edge  and  look  abroad  over  the  glistening  waves 
before  him,  the  fowl  should  proclaim  him  loudly,  '  My  lord  is 
approached  here  ! '  and  cry  his  title  to  the  sea  and  to  the  hills 
01  his  native  land. 

*Do  you  make  trial,  then,'  said  Griffith  ;  richer,  quoth  the 
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chronicler,  in  mind  than  in  gold,  returning  answer  to  the  Eng- 
lish lords,  who  twitted  him  with  the  ancient  story  of  the  lake  ; 
and  vainly  ctilling  out  aloud,  the  usurping  princes  bid  the  sea- 
fowl  acknowledge  them  ;  and  Griffith  then,  *  If  I  be  the  rightful 

heir,  I ! '  his  strong  appeal  was  lost  in  the  acclamations  with 

which  the  echoes  rang — the  rightful  heir  !  our  lord  !  our  prince  ! 
our  king ! 

Carrie  asked  John  for  a  feather  fallen  by  a  mossy  stone  by 
the  wayside,  and  jumping  down  he  went  to  get  it  for  her. 
He  looked  back  at  Maes-y-Wem;  a  feather-weight.  He 
looked  across  the  waves,  where  all  the  birds,  intent  upon  their 
own  concerns  apparently,  did  not  hail  his  coming  to  the  mar^n 
as  of  right  into  their  democracy :  they  waited  yet  to  cry  with 
a  triumphant  note  anc^  bid  the  gray  hills  answer — 'tis  our 
sovereign ! 

John  gave  Carrie  the  feather.  *  Did  Owen  ever  tell  you  the 
story  of  the  birds  there,  Carrie  ?    What  do  they  say  ?  * 

Cfarrie  stuck  the  feather  in  Aubrey's  button-hole  to  keep  it 
safely.     *  Don't  you  know  what  the  birds  say,  Jack  ? 

*  In  the  winter  they're  silent,  the  wind  is  so  strong  ; 
What  it  says  I  don't  know,  but  it  sings  a  loud  song. 
But  green  leaves,  and  blossoms,  and  sunny,  warm  weather, 
And  singing  and  loving — all  come  back  together. 
But  the  lark  is  so  brimful  of  sladness  and  love. 
The  green  fields  below  him,  the  blue  sky  above. 
That  ho  sings,  and  he  sings,  and  for  ever  sings  he, 
I  love  my  Love,  and  my  Love  loves  mo.* 
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If  all  the  world  and  love  were  youngs 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

What  should  we  talk  of  dainties,  then, 
Of  better  meat  than's  fit  for  men  ? 
These  are  but  vain  ;  that's  only  good 
Which  God  hath  bless'd  and  sent  for  food. 

John  and  Antonia  had  determined  to  go  upon  the  river  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  after  a  cross-country  journey  in  crowded 
trains,  and  changing  at  many  junctions,  they  came  at  last  to 
Richmond,  intending  to  embark  there,  but  were  dismayed  at 
the  strength  of  the  fleet  already  in  possession  of  these  waters, 
and  walked  up  the  hill  towards  the  park  instead. 

*  I  can  hardly  say  your  voice  is  like  music  on  the  waters 
to-day,'  said  John,  as  they  lingered  on  the  terrace  and  heard 
the  yells  of  'Arry  and  'Arriet  on  the  flowing  tide  below. 

Antonia  was  making  overtures  of  friendship  to  a  shag^ 
Newfoundland  dog,  and  when  its  master  had  bidden  it  shake  a 
paw  with  her  and  smilingly  received  their  eulogy  of  its  beauty, 
they  went  on,  seeking  a  quiet  stretch  of  grassland  in  the 
park. 

John  smiled  at  Antonia's  happy  face :  her  heart  sang  and 
called  to  all  nature,  come,  rejoice  with  me  !  He,  too,  looked  at 
the  new  budding  branches  with  a  sense  of  unity  in  the  system. 

*  Whenever  I  nave  been  to  the  National  Gallery  with  people,' 
said  Antonia,  *  they  always  laugh  at  the  funny  little  dogs  sitting 
on  the  altar  steps  in  the  old  Italian  pictures.  They  never  see 
the  meaning  of  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coney  now  limit  their  bene- 
volence entirely  to  their  own  species ;  they  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  understand  their  place  in  creation.  I  should  so  much  like 
to  take  Mrs.  Coney  to  the  Natural  History  Museum  and  show 
her  all  her  cousins  and  her  aunts  there.  Don't  you  think 
Francis  of  Assisi  understood  all  that?' 

*  I  don't  think  he  had  the  same  objection  to  insect  life  that 
you  have,'  said  John. 
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'  If  I  lived  in  the  country/  said  Antonia 

*  When  you  live  in  the  country/  interrupted  Jolin.     *  Yes  ? ' 

*  I  should  have  to  learn  something  of  entomology.  One  does 
not  hate  a  tiling  when  one  understands  it,'  said  Antonia. 

*  You  shall  have  as  many  spiders  as  you  like  at  Dinas/  said 
John. 

Antonia  shuddered. 

They  skirted  round  a  little  crowd  gathered  about  an  aggres- 
sively drunken  man  and  struck  off  across  the  grass. 

*Poor  man!  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  home  he  has?*  said 
Antonia.  *  I  believe  with  Owen,  if  people  were  healthy  they 
would  be  happy,  and  if  they  were  happy  they  would  be 
healthy.' 

*I  should  say  Owen  never  was  drunk,'  said  John,  so  dis- 
missing his  theories. 

*  Why,  no,  I  suppose  not,'  said  Antonia,  *  nor  I,  nor  you-^oh,' 
she  concluded  to  some  vanishing  gleam  of  expression  in  John. 

*  Do  you  want  me  to  sign  the  pledge,  Tony  ?  I  will  if  you 
like,'  he  said. 

*  Oh  no.    I  don't  want  that,'  she  said. 

*  Tony,  it  was  really  all  my  Uncle  Joshua's  fault,'  said  John. 

*  Every  time  1 ' 

*  Of  course.  Because  he  put  the  idea  in  my  head,  and  for  the 
rest  one  comjjleted  the  experiment.' 

*  I  don't  think  I  like  your  Uncle  Joshua.' 

*  No  ]  Well,  neither  did  I.  He  had  a  gorgeous  place  down 
in  Kent,  and  he  had  a  Prayer  Union  or  something  of  the  sort 
for  a  lot  of  hangdoe  fellows  in  the  firm,  and  they  went  down 
there  for  a  happy  day  among  his  pineries :  and  I  was  carted 
along  with  them,  very  much  against  my  will.  I  was  Tenterden, 
and  not  at  all  Tenterden,  persistently  cold-shouldered  by  my 
chiefs,  given  no  chance  to  presume  on  my  relationship.  My 
Uncle  Joshua  was  especially  particular  in  holding  me  responsible 
for — for  being  my  father's  son,  in  fact.  He  had  been  let  in  for 
a  lot  of  money  in  the  Dinas  case,  and  he  never  saw  me  about 
the  place  without  remembering  it.  I  cannot  think  how  Dakin 
got  me  in  there  at  all ;  he  happened  to  be  a  minister  of  their 
sect.  And  the  only  Tenterden  who  ever  gave  me  a  civil  word,' 
he  looked  askance  at  Antonia,  *  is  the  one  I  trust  will  lie  howl- 
ing while  my  Uncle  Joshua  reigns  in  glory.' 

*  Is  your  uncle  in  glory  1 '  asked  Antonia  hurriedly. 
'According  to  his  own  expectation  he  is,'  said  John. 

*  Well,  what  did  you  do  at  his  place  in  Kent  ? ' 

*They  sang  hymns.  Come  now,  Tony,  what  do  you  suppose 
you  would  have  done  ?  I  slipp^  out  and  walked  four  miles  in 
the  blazing  sun  in  the  dusty  road  to  the  station,  swearing  the 
whole  way  ;  and  I  caught  a  train  to  London  and  went  straight- 
way and  got  drunk.' 

*  Yes,'  said  AnU^nia,  *  not  very  drunk.' 

*  Very  dinink,'  said  John.     *  They  kicked  me  out  of— o^it  <5l— 
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some  hell  of  a  place  in  the  morning  with  my  pockets  turned 
inside  out ;  there  hacl  not  been  mucn  in  them,  and  my  watch 
and  chain  gone  for  ever ;  and  my  grandfather  had  given  me 
that,  and  we  were  not  on  the  best  of  terms,  so  I  rather  set  store 
by  it  as  a  friendly  sort  of  action  on  his  part ;  and  the  lies  I  had 
to  invent  to  account  for  that  watch  ana  chain  might  have  gone 
into  three  volumes  with  credit/ 

*  I  do  not  think  they  could  have  done  you  any  credit.  What 
did  you  do  ?  ^ 

*  What  did  I  do  ?  I  went  and  had  a  swim  in  the  Serpentine, 
and  went  to  the  office,  where  I  arrived  uncommonly  early,  and 
went  through  my  work  with  a  splitting  headache,  but  with  a 
sneaking  kind  of  idea  that  I  had  begun  to  see  life.' 

*  And  was  that  life  1 '  asked  Antonia. 

John  laughed.  He  cut  at  the  bracken  with  his  stick  as  they 
walked  along,  and  following  a  certain  dexterity  in  him  Antonia 
stopped  suddenly.  He  looked  at  her  surprisea.  She  put  her 
hand  up  to  her  forehead. 

*  Tony  ?' he  said. 

She  glanced  at  him  and  walked  on,  and  taking  her  hand  he 
placed  it  in  his  arm,  but  presently  very  gently  she  withdrew  it. 

*  Come,  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark,'  he  urged  her. 
She  was  silent,  and  he  took  her  hand  again. 

*  What  is  it,  Tony  r 

*  Oh,  wait  a  little,  presently,  don't  speak  to  me,'  she  answered. 
He  stopped,  and  holding  her  hand,  made  her  stay  also. 

*  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  don't  look  at  me  like  that,'  she 
faltered  an  entreaty.  He  let  her  hand  fall  and  turned  away, 
and  whatever  he  felt  she  knew  it  was  not  at  all  anger  with  her. 
She  stole  her  hand  in  his  again  and  besought  him  *  Forgive  me,' 
but  he  looked  away  from  her  and  was  silent. 

*I  thought  sudtfenly,  I  remembered,'  siiid  Antonia,  and  with 
a  little  apologetic  smile,  deprecating,  'I  wondered  if  you  hurt 
De  Bisson.' 

*  I  thought  myself  a  very  fine  fellow  then,'  he  said  ;  '  but 
now,'  he  broke  off,  *  1  wish  you  had  spent  that  time  anywhere 
else  but  in  Belgium  ! ' 

*  Oh,  so  do  I ! '  she  cried,  and  casting  away  her  sensitiveness 
for  him,  her  deprecation,  she  spoke  the  truth  thrilling  from  her 
heart.     *  It  is  iK)ison  in  the  cup.     It  tastes — bitter.' 

She  went  from  him  and  sat  down  on  a  log  of  tree  that  lay 
there  in  the  bracken. 

He  came  and  sat  down  too  and  traced  some  intricate  pattern 
on  the  grass  with  the  end  of  his  stick,  then  he  looked  round  at 
her.     ^  Well.  Tony?' 

Her  head  was  bent  aside  from  him,  but  he  could  see  how 
troubled  a  brow  she  had  ;  he  put  his  hand  on  l)oth  hers  as 
they  lay  clasped  nervously  on  her  lap.  *See  now,  Tony, 
he  said,  '  you  must  give  in  and  make  the  best  of  me.  It  is  all 
right.' 
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81  le  looked  wistfully  at  him.  '  I  know  how  good  that  is — the 
best  of  you.' 

*  Quite  so/  said  John  ;  *  you  cultivate  a  good  opinion  of  me, 
and  perhaps  you  will  induce  me  to  live  up  to  it,  though  I  make 
no  promises.' 

She  was  silent  still  a  little  and  then  said  very  low  but  with 
decision,  *  I  am  not  sorry  I  have  been  in  Belgium.  I  will  not 
be  sorry  to  know  you.' 

*  I  would  not  have  given  you  that  advantage  if  I  could  have 
helped  it,'  said  John,  *  and  you  shall  know  no  more.' 

I  don't  understand  you,'  she  answered,  as  if  she  were  hurt, 
and  then  with  tears  springing  to  her  eyes,  *It  is  life  and 
death!' 

He  knitted  up  his  eyebrows,  frowning  as  he  sped  at  her  a 
little  swift  glance  of  sliarp  impatience. 

'  I  don't  think  we  understand  each  other,'  she  said  timidly ; 

*  isn't  it  that  sometimes  one  takes  on  trust  and  goes  forward, 
and  then  a  difficult  passage  explains  itself  when  one  knows 
more  ?  It  is  not  altogether  you — that  makes  me  feel  sorry — and 
ratlier  spoils— everything.' 

*  I  think  I  might  construe  you,'  said  John,  *  lamely  enough,  I 
daresay.' 

*  Well — well ! '  said  Antonia  brightly.  *  I  am  not  going  to 
pride  myself  on  being  misunderstood.  Do  you  know  I  have 
often  thought  of  sometLing  Owen  said  once,  that  you  did  not 
like  your  work  :  you  were  in  the  wrong  trade.' 

'  Did  he  ? '  said  John.  ;  How  should  he  know  that  ?  Well- 
when  we  are  all  at  our  right  trades  the  millennium  will  be  at 
iiand.' 

*  I  cannot  forget,'  she  said  very  low,  *  it  was  my  fault — my 
father's — 1  don't  know  how  you  can  forgive  me.' 

*  You  see  I  can,'  said  John,  *  and  make  capital  too  out  of  your 
generous  instincts.  It  rather  pays  to  be  magnanimous.'  He 
lifted  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

She  smiled  bravely.  *  I  suppose  one  makes  content  with 
one's  fortune  fit.' 

*  Yes,'  said  John.     *  I  am  tolerably  well  contented  myself.' 
There  was  a  lingering  surprise  in  her  that  it  should  be  so 

impossible  to  entirely  comprehend  him  :  but  she  closed  that 
page. 

*  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  thought  of  it,'  she  said  ; 

*  and  I  never  realised  it  until  I  was  thinking  yesterday  about 
Dinas — but  Mrs,  Townley  is  my  aunt.  And  1  have  a  magnetic 
cousin  in  Canada  or  California. 

*  Oh,  magnetic,  is  he  ? '  asked  John  dubiously. 

*  He  loves  the  Beautiful  and  the  True,'  said  Antonia  ;  *  it  runs 
in  our  family,  you  see  ;  that  is  why  I  am  so  much  attached  to 
you.     He  is  of  much  esteem  in  that  part  of  the  country  he  at 
present  inhabits,  because  he  sii-ys, "  Dig  here."  and  they  tvv\d%<c}A^ 
and  in  the  thirsty  desert  he  says,  "  Two  imiea  Vi  \>aft  Tisyc>i>DL-<5»si^ 
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there  will  be  running  water,"  and  it  is  so.    Would  you  like  to 
see  him  ? ' 

*  He  might  be  a  profitable  sort  of  relation  to  run,'  said  John. 
*  There  is  gold  in  Wales,  which,  to  our  cost,  we  did  not  find  out 
at  Hendra.  Does  he  know  the  quantity,  do  you  think,  and  the 
probable  chances  of  the  venture  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  suppose  he  would  condescend  to  detail,'  said 
Antonia. 

*  That  is  a  pity,'  said  John ;  '  business  is  so  much  composed 
of  detail.' 

*  \VTio  was  M.  Kenaud  ? '  asked  Antonia. 

*  A  little  Frenchman  who  lived  in  Dinas.  He  started  a  model 
village  somewhere  in  France  under  the  patronage,  to  make  it 
sufficiently  a  comic  concern,  of  Napoleon  III.,  ana  came  over 
here  when  the  Prussian  war  was  forward.  Owen  used  to  be  a 
good  deal  about  his  house  when  he  was  a  lad,  attracted  by 
fervid  rhetoric.  I  remember  the  old  fellow  was  immensely 
taken  with  Owen,  who,  I  expect,  flattered  him  prodigiously : 
he  was  a  vain,  irascible  little  man.' 

*  And  you  1 '  asked  Antonia. 

*  Oh,  well,'  said  John,  *  when  a  man  talks  of  humanity  with  a 
capital  H,  one  knows  he  means  nothing  by  it  *  and  I  was  not 
so  much  at  Dinas.  They  took  me  into  the  office  when  I  was 
about  fourteen,  I  suppose,  and  I  pegged  away  there.  And  you 
imagine,'  with  a  toucn  of  annoyance,  *  I  did  not  want  to  row 
the  boat ! ' 

*  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  to  l)e  impertinent,'  said  Antonia, 
amused  with  him.  *  1  imagine  you  would  always  have  resented 
any  look  or  tone  of  sympathetic  interest  in  you.' 

*  It  is  delightful  to  secure  your  interest,  said  John  ;  '  but  it 
is  a  pity  to  waste  your  sympathy.' 

With  a  flush  of  pride  in  him,  jYntonia  felt  how  much  he  said 
the  right  and  the  manly  thing. 

*  After  all/  she  said,  *  truth  would  seem  to  stand  mix  as 
one  will  with  extravagance  or  insincerity.  You  see  now  M. 
Renaud's  mantle  falls  on  you.  And  you  are  so  very  commercial, 
I  should  not  wonder  if  your  village  is  a  success.' 

'  Village,'  said  John,  *  what  do  I  know  about  villages  ?  I  am 
a  manufacturer.    But  certainly  I  shall  be  successful. 

*  I  do  not  doubt  it,'  said  Antonia.  ^  One  knows  what  belief 
in  oneself  and  one's  star  will  do.' 

*I  believe  in  myself,  yes,'  said  John,  *  though  I  would  have 
lost  my  identity  when  I  was  hunting  up  tlie  star  Antonia. 
What  shall  I  not  do  now  I  have  recovered  myself  and  got  the 
star  into  the  bargain  ? ' 

Antonia  considered  a  little.  *  Mr.  Tenterden— it  is  very  nice 
of  you  to  -call  me  a  star,  but  do  you  know,  I  object  to  being 
considered  a  bargain?  Into  the  bargain  is  inclusive  of  the 
star;  that  is  you  got  the  star  a  bargain.  Yes,  you  did  say 
8or 
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*Well,  Tony,'  said  John,  *it  sometimes  occurs  to  me  that  I 
got  more  with  the  star  than  I  did  bargain  for.' 

Antonia  rose  and  swept  him  a  low  curtsey  and  he  sat  still  on 
the  log  and  looked  at  her.  '  Never  mind,'  she  said,  *  let  us  be 
friends.    You  said  we  should  be  friends.' 

*  How  can  one  be  friends  with  a  dancing  dervish  1 '  inquired 
John. 

On  the  distant  roadway  they  saw  the  ardent  bicyclists  bent 
completely  double  spinning  through  clouds  of  dust. 

Antonia  sat  down  by  Jonn  again.  '  Is  not  Richmond  Park  a 
nice  place  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Very,'  said  John. 

They  sat  very  still  for  a  little  while  listening  to  a  lark  sin^ng 
his  love  song  in  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky.  All  the  world  waited 
quietly  too,  smiling  at  the  first  sweet  whispering  of  the  spring 
tide.  The  young  fronds  of  bracken  pale  and  sculpturesque  were 
all  instinct  in  the  l)eauty  of  reticence.  John  glanced  at  Antonia 
and  realised  she  had  some  part  of  his  education  in  hand  :  in  his 
heart  he  had  once  thought  lago's  estimate  of  woman  the  only 
one  a  man  of  sense  could  come  to.  Antonia  herself  looked  a 
little  sadly  at  the  world  which  was  not  so  beautiful  as  she  had 
wished  to  see  it.  The  glory  and  the  wonder  were  spoiled  for 
her  :  the  wine  was  mingled  with  a  bitterness,  exaltation  closed 
upon  by  fact.  She  had  moved  over  the  grassland  under  the 
budding  trees  as  through  some  temple  whose  cunning  wonders 
were  displayed  to  her  by  divine  ordinance  by  a  messenger 
straight  from  Mount  Olympus.  There  was  some  mistake  in 
Mercury's  credentials. 

The  lark  sang  his  hymn  and  she  looked  up  at  the  trembling 
blue,  and  not  Te  Deum  but  *  the  heavy  and  weary  weight  of  all 
this  unintelligible  world '  was  what  came  into  her  heart.  But 
the  song  of  the  bird  somewhat  restored  her :  the  little  homely 
bird  just  a  speck  there  now,  so  far  had  he  soared  into  the 
spacious  light ;  who  is  for  an  artificial  note  in  a  false  illumina- 
tion ]  no,  but  the  truth  !  let  us  have  the  truth  with  faith,  and 
hope,  and  charity  to  meet  it. 

It  was  so  quiet  a  rabbit  came  loping  out  and  looked  at  them 
before  it  went  under  the  bracken  again. 

John  turned  to  Antonia.  *  What  do  you  know  about  laundry 
work,  Tony  1 ' 

*  Laundry  work  ! '  said  Antonia. 

'There  is  nothing  personal  or  sentimental  in  laundry  work,' 
said  John  steadily,  *you  cannot  object  to  that  as  a  topic  of 
conversation.' 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  said  Antonia  mendaciously, 
and  that  he  might  not  see  a  trace  of  confusion  stooped  to 
examine  her  shoe  lace  which  she  succeeded  in  untying. 

*If  you  will  allow  me,'  said  John,  *I  will  do  that  for 
you.' 

*  Oh,  thank  you,'  said  Antonia.     *  I  don't  kxisyw  tk».0«dl  ^aioiwiJ^ 
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laundry  work,  only  I  can  iron,  and  starch  things — that  want 
starching,  you  know.' 

John  tied  the  shoe  lace  securely  and  informed  Antonia  that 
the  new  baths  and  wash-houses  outside  Dinas  would  be  finished 
in  the  autumn.  He  thought  it  a  great  pity  that  people  would 
cook  their  own  dinners. 

^  Still  one  cannot  go  faster  than  one's  age  so  I  give  up  the 
common  kitchen.' 

But  existing  associations  were  to  be  extended  in  all  caution  : 
the  equivalents  of  wealth, — and  for  the  right  of  the  weaker  to 
existence — 

*  Personally,'  said  John,  '  I  deny  the  right  of  any  woman  to 
earn  her  living.' 

'  So  do  most  men,'  said  Antonia ;  '  they  do  not  pay  a  woman 
enough  to  live  upon.' 

'  You  inish  into  competition  with  men,'  said  John,  *  and  you 
have  such  a  fatal  infirmity  of  character  you  will  not  even  stick 
by  each  other.  It  is  not  an  army  with  women,  it  is  "  a  rabble." 
I  believe  it  is  because  you  know  at  heart  you  are  iu  a  false 
position.' 

Antonia  reflected  a  little.  *No.  we  do  not  hold  together. 
I  have  thought  of  that  in  reading  oi  the  strikes.  Where  is  the 
woman  who  for  the  sake  of  her  cause  and  for  her  fellows  would 
peril  all  she  had  and  see  those  she  loved  best  wanting  food 
which  she  might  get  for  them  ?  I  will  agree  she  wants  a  sense 
of  social  justice,  but  perhaps  she  loves  her  own  with  more 
devotion  than  a  man  is  capable  of.     It  would  cost  her  more.' 

*  Is  that  determinable  ? 

*  It  seems  to  be :  but  I  do  not  know  how  men  may  feel. 
Perhaps  Owen-  would  be  uncomfortable  if  Mary  starved  for  his 
principle,  but  there  is  no  principle  Mary  would  adhere  to  if  it 
meant  that  Owen  must  go  hungry.' 

*0h,  I  don't  know,  Mary  can  stick  to  her  principles,'  said 
John  ;  and  Antonia  who  had  forborne  to  ask  for  any  news  of 
Hendra  understood  his  tidings  had  not  been  welcome  there, 
indeed,  how  could  they  be?  *Iu  the  first  place  they  would 
naturally  hate  any  one  who  took  him  away  from  them,'  she  had 
already  told  herself,  ^  and  then  how  could  they  receive  me  ? ' 

*  Well,'  vshe  said,  returning  to  her  subject,  *of  course  there  are 
mixed  motives  at  work,  but  I  think  we  need  not  lament  a 
dearth  of  heroism  when  we  can  take  up  a  newspaper  and  read 
how  many  weeks  some  cruel  strike  has  lasted.  It  is  fine, 
whether  it  is  a  i^esistance  to  the  Inquisition  or  the  war  with 
capital  for  the  right  to  live,  that  we  should  have  such  stufi*  we 
can  give  and  hazard  all  we  hold  most  dear  for  the  faith  that  is 
within  us.' 

'  Very  well,  Tony,'  said  John,  and  with  a  little  laugh — 

*  Nous  no  sommes  que  des  machines. 
Nos  Babels  montent  jusqu'au  ciel, 
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Ija  terro  nous  doit  ses  merveilles  ; 
Dus  qu'elles  ont  fiui  le  micl 
Lo  maitro  ohasse  los  abeilles 

'  And  you  in  a  red  cap  ? 

*  Buvoiis 
A  rind^pendance  du  moude  ! 

*  Yes/ said  Antonia,  *but  it  is  only  your  independence  you 
are  all  so  keen  alx)ut.    Not  mine/ 

*  Hie  thee  to  the  Primrose  League,'  said  John,  *  where  they 
have  wit  enough  to  comprehend  the  scope  and  the  direction  of 
a  lady's  mind/ 

*  You  think  you  could  not  cope  with  me  ? ' 

*  I  will  certamly  undertake  a  quarrel  with  you  with  the  most 
Christian-like  fear/  said  John. 

*I  believe  you  could  never  look  your  own  factory  girls  in  the 
face,*  said  Antonia  j  *  but  I  hoped  that  was  because  you  were 
ashamed  of  your  injustice  to  them  :  you  paid  them  less  money 
for  the  same  work  than  you  paid  the  men/ 

*  Any  one  who  is  half  a  man,'  said  John,  'must  be  ashamed 
to  see  a  woman  working/ 

*  And  how  are  you  going  to  manage  your  kitchen  then,  when 
you  get  the  associatea  homes  perfected  V 

'  A  man  cook  is  better  than  a  woman  any  day,'  said  John, 
*  and  a  tailor  than  a  dressmaker/ 

*  It  si^ms  to  me  your  Utopia  is  in  Turkey/  said  Antonia. 
*My  Utopia,'  said  John,    will  be^n  to  l)e  discovered  when 

we  get  Employers'  Liability  Bills  so  improved  that  human  life 
is  actually  as  valuable  as  machinerjr.  Ido  not  think  with  you, 
Tony,  tliat  you  must  passively  admit  the  estimate  of  value  now 
given,  say  it  is  too  cheap  and  quit.  You  must  strike  for  better 
terms/ 

*  If  you  cannot  accept  it;  and  I  could  not,  I  am  not  so  weiik 
as  that !  what  can  you  do  but  retire  ?  what  more  can  you  do 
than  die  ? ' 

*  Do  ! '  John  laughed  ;  '  why  I  should  go  for  somebody.  Why 
should  I  die  more  than  another?  I  should  prefer  it  to  bo 
another,  Tcmy.  But  you  can  make  no  fight,  and  you  do  not  see 
when  you  say  I  am  looking  after  only  my  own  independence, 
that  mine  secures  yours.  In  my  Utopia  where  the  living  wage 
will  settle  up  matters  with  the  conservation  of  man's  life,  now 
so  recklessly  wasted,  there  will  be  a  guarantee  for  your  exist- 
ence :  no  woman  shall  inherit,  but  she  shall  be  maint'iined,  and 
left  free,  in  short,  to  mind  her  own  business/ 

Antonia  thought  a  litth*.  *  You  were  wrong  to  say  rush  into 
competition.  The  women  who  are  really  suffering  do  not  rush, 
they  are  driven  into  competition  and  then  driven  back  by  the 
women  who  only  work  out  of  doors  because  they  can  no  lon^rer 
tolerate  their  life  within  doors.    The  realHfot^\\\^^^'a\'a.\:i.\vscs» 
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not  a  fortunate  place  between  necessity  on  one  hand  and  the 
modern  spiiit  of  her  sisters  on  the  other.  Only  the  man  who 
pays  the  wage  makes  merry  and  waxes  fat  on  their  contentions.' 

*I  would  remove  the  necessity,'  said  John,  'as  for  what  you 
call  the  modern  spirit  you  must  define  it  to  me  before  I  can 
positively  say  that  I  should  strangle  it.* 

*Real  suffering  will  not  exist  in  Utopia  with  the  living  wage. 
I  admit  that  But  I  am  afraid  the  moaern  spirit  will :  it  is  not 
all  a  restless  vanitv  to  be  strangled,  Owen  would  have  said  to  be 
guided  not  strangled,  by  the  bye.' 

John  took  her  nand  and  holding  it  out  placed  his  own  beside 
it.    They  were  similar  in  character — nervous,  capable. 

'  Well,'  said  Antonia,  looking  up  at  him,  '  is  there  anything 
yours  can  do  mine  cannot  ? ' 

*  Granting  strength  lies  in  skill,'  said  John,  *  I  will  agree  if 
you  wish  that  you  can  do  my  work  as  well  as  I  can.  My  point 
IS  that  I  cannot  do  your  work.' 

*  You  would  blame  us  that  we  accept  a  low  estimate  of  our- 
selves when  we  come  out  to  compete  with  you.  But,  Mr.  Ten- 
terden !  I  think  we  accept  what  you  have  stated.  Your 
chivalry  is  so  oddly  mixed  with  contempt.  Now  say  you  will 
not  let  me  have  a  vote  ! '  cried  Antonia. 

*  I  cannot  say  that,'  said  John  ;  *  you  have  my  vote.' 

*The  conceit  of  man  is  fearful  and  wonderful,'  said  Antcmia  ; 
*you  really  think  what  Milton  thought,  you  for  Grod  only,  I  for 
Uod  in  you.  You  cannot  see  it  never  has  worked  out :  you 
cannot  see  that  you  are  not  enough  :  absolutely  it  is  true  !  you 
are  not  enough  !  and  if  you  are  all  we  can  get  you  drive  us 
to  make  alliance  with  the  devii — for  we  must  have  some 
variety.' 

*If  a  vote  of  your  own  will  prevent  that  consummation, 
Tony,'  returned  John,  'naturally  I  would  not  thwart  you, 
though  I  never  realisecl  yet  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  gate 
of  Heaven.  The  one  thing  perfectly  evident  to  me  is  that  if 
you  go  to  the  devil  I  must  go  too.' 

'  That  is  iust  what  we  have  done,  all  of  us.  And  what  is  the 
real  reason  ?  it  is  because  Adam  is  not  good  enough  :  don't  tell 
me  ! '  said  Antonia. 

*  Tony,  I  don't  tell  you,'  said  John,  '  I  wish  for  nothing  l^etter 
than  that  you  should  be  the  Lord   Chief  Justice.     I  would 

1)ractise  in  your  court  and  plead  l^efore  you,  and  then  you 
:now  you  would  have  to  hear  my  suit.' 

'  Oh,  then,  I  might  as  well  keep  to  the  laundry  work,'  said 
Antonia,  'for  you  only  intruded  there  unconsciously.  It  was 
one  evening  when  I  was  ironing  that  Owen  came  and  told  me 
about  you,  and  that  he  was  going  away  then  to  you.  He  did 
not  tell  you.' 

She  had  put  her  hand  in  his  arm  and  leaned  her  cheek 
against  his  sleeve. 

'No.' 
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*  I  knew  he  would  not.  I  would  trust  Owen  with  anything/ 
said  Antonia ;  *  what  has  he  been  doing  since  he  returned  1 ' 

'  He  has  been  looking  for  some  work,  and  I  believe  he  is  to 
teach  technical  classes  in  some  night-school  somewhere.  But 
about  the  ironing  ?  * 

*  I  burnt  a  hole  in  my  best  white  apron/  said  Antonia. 

*I  do  not  see  why  Owen  shoula  have  observed  a  sacred 
silence  about  that,*  said  John. 

*No?  well,  perhaps  not,'  said  Antonia.  She  withdrew  her 
hand  from  his  arm  and  opened  her  umbrella,  looking  into  its 
depths  with  meditation. 

*  If  you  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  female  suffrage,'  said 
John,  *or  any  other  subject  of  public  interest,  shall  we  go  to 
the  "  Star  and  Garter  "  and  get  some  dinner  ? ' 

He  had  risen  and  was  standing  by  her  side  as  she  sat  still  on 
the  log  of  wood. 

'  I  do  not  think  I  can.  I  am  not  smart  enough,'  she  said,  and 
taking  off  her  hat  considered  it  attentively  ;  *  what  do  you  think 
of  it  ?  she  asked. 

John  also  looked  attentively  at  her  trim,  plain  little  hat. 
'  I  like  it  very  much.' 

'Really?'  said  Antonia,  *poor  deluded  thing!'  She  put  it 
on  again  and  consulted  him,  '  Is  it  straight  ? ' 

*  Am  I  your  glass,  Tony  ? ' 

*  You  told  me  once  to  look  in  my  glass  when  I  wanted  a  soul 
of  my  own,  and  you  recommended  me  to  put  up  with  a  mariner 
instead.' 

*  1  knew  the  mariner  was  at  hand,  if  you  could  put  up  with 
him,'  said  John. 

Antonia  looked  at  him  critically.  *  A  i)oor  thing,'  she  said, 
'  but  mine  own  ! ' 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  help  her  rise.  *  You  agreed  to  make 
the  best  of  him  remember.' 

'  Oh  dear,  yes,  of  course  I  must,'  said  Antonia,  *  if  we  have  but 
one  soul  between  us  and  that  is  his  ! ' 

*  What  does  it  profit  him  ? '  asked  John,  *  if  he  dare  not  say  it 
is  his  own  ?    One  had  better  make  it  a  joint  stock.' 


CHAPTER  XVII 

That  intermediate  door 
Betwixt  the  diircrent  planes  of  sensuous  form 
And  form  iusciisuous. 

Upon  the  next  Sunday  when  Antonia  had  a  shorter  time  to 
give  him  John  i>erceived  that  no  way  would  the  glass  set 
fair. 

*  I  believe  it  will  rain/  said  Antonia,  *  we  had  better  go  to 
church.' 

*  I  am  not  going  to  church/  said  John. 
*Do  you  like  walking  in  the  rain?' 

*  Of  all  tilings,'  he  answcied. 

Indeed  they  had  not  gone  far  before  it  did  rain,  and  they 
took  shelter  in  a  nearly-finished  house  in  a  desolate  clay  ixxadf. 
Antonia  condenuied  the  wall-papers  heartily. 

'How  would  you  furnish  this  room,  Tony?'  John  asked. 

*  I  should  not  furnish  it.  I  could  not  live  in  a  room  with  a 
wall-paper  like  that,'  said  Antonia. 

'  lUit,  suppose  the  wall-paj)er  were  all  right,'  he  insiste<l. 

*  Wall -papers  very  seldom  are  all  right,'  said  Antonia,  and 
then  with  a  threatening  look  at  him,  *most  wall-papers  make 
me  hysterical  and  end  with  giving  me  brain  fever. 

*  \  ou  are  finely  touched  indeed,  Tony,  and  susceptible.  Well, 
I  won't  choose  your  wall-pai>ers,'  he  said. 

*  1  should  think  you  had  better  not,'  she  replied. 

John  shut  the  door  of  the  oliending  ajjartment  and  they  stood 
in  the  unlinished  entrance  hall  which  was  much  encumbered 
with  planks  and  co])iously  sprinkled  with  whitewash.  John  took 
his  greatcoat  oiF,  folded  it  up  and  placed  it  on  the  stairs.  '  You 
had  better  sit  down,  Tony,  it  will  rain  for  some  time  yet.' 

8he  took  the  seat  he  had  ananged  for  her — 

*  And  you  have  been  at  Dinas  aW  the  w  eek,'  she  said,  looking 
up  to  him  from  the  stairs. 

'And  1  am  going  back  to-night,'  he  answered. 

'  You  came  up—  just  for  this  ?' 

Must  for  this,'  he  said. 

'  What  an  extraordinary  thing  for  you  to  do,'  said  Antonia. 
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John  leaned  back  against  the  wall,  standing  by  her  side,  and 
looked  down  at  her. 

*What  a  humbug  you  are,  Tony,'  he  said  ;  *  what  has  come  to 
you  this  afternoon  r 

*  Well,  I  will  tell  you,'  said  Antonia  with  sudden  frankness ; 
*  I  have  sold  a  picture/ 

*Yes?'  he  inquired  with  the  faintest  interest 

*  Do  you  know  what  I  think  ? '  asked  Antonia.  *  I  think  you 
are  the  humbug.* 

*  Possibly  you  are  right,'  he  answered,  *  and  you  said  I  was  a 
poor  thing — only  your  own,  which  is  a  saving  clause.' 

*0h,'  said  Antonia,  putting  up  her  hand,  *I  am  not 
laughing.  I  am  serious.  I  have  oeen  very  miserable  ever 
since  —  I  always  thought  there  was  something  odd  about 
that  man.  I  mean  the  agent.  And  then  I  wondered,  and 
then  I  felt  sure — he  acted  on  instructions.  Did  he?  oh, 
I  know  he  did !  you  need  not  make  up  your  mind  not  to 
s.ay.  I  don't  know  how  I  did  not  feel  certain  of  it  before.' 
She  ended  with  an  abrupt,  passionate  protest.  *It  is  in- 
tolerable ! ' 

John  looked  at  her  thoughtfully,  and  after  a  moment's  con- 
sideration sat  down  beside  her  on  the  stairs  to  say  with  a 
sudden  peremptory  note,  *Now,  Tony,  just  think  before  you 
speak,  will  you  ?  why  intolerable  ?  * 

She  flashed  back  indignation.  '  It  is  intolerable.  You  ought 
not  to  have  done  it.     It  is  hateful.' 

He  leant  back  smiling  at  her  as  he  clasped  his  hands  round 
his  knee,  *  You  are  really  very  pretty,  Tony.' 

'  Oh ! '  said  Antonia  hurt,  protesting  and  appealing,  *  don't 
sa.y  that  to  me  ! ' 

*I  shall  say  to  you,'  he  said,  *just  exactly  what  I  please.  If 
you  don't  consider  me  I  shall  not  consider  you.  That  is  a 
compact,'  and  he  kissed  her.  She  shrank  away  from  him. 
Possessed  of  some  constructive  imagination  it  had  not  occurred 
to  John  to  exercise  that  talent  before  in  divination  of  mental 
process.  He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  *  Tony ! '  and  she 
looked  up  to  meet  the  smile  in  his  eyes.  *  Tony,  you  comprehend 
there  is  no  possibility  of  argument.' 

*  No,'  saia  Antonia,  *  no ;  I  suppose  not'  She  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  moved  away  from  him  :  he  wanted  too  much,  reason 
and  spirit,  body  and  soul.  *  But  I  feel  it  all  the  same  though 
it  is  at  your  option  if  I  may  speak,'  she  said  ;  *  I  can  rememl^r 
here  how  I  always  three  parts  hated  you.' 

*  That  is  not  so  material,'  said  John  placidly,  *  so  long  as  I  get 
my  own  way.' 

*You  are  perhaps  unwise — having  that  end  in  view,'  said 
Antonia. 

*  Not  at  all,'  said  John,  *  it  is  not  as  if  I  wanted  everything 
straight  off  the  reel.  I  can  wait.  And  I  find  it  is  more  satis- 
factory to  do  so.' 
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*  While  I  run  to  the  extent  of  my  tether,  is  that  what  you 
mean  ? ' 

*  Possibly/  said  John. 

*  You  see  I  really  have  some  intelligence,*  said  Antonia. 
'  I  am  aware  of  that/  he  answered. 

She  went  to  the  doorway  and  looked  out  at  the  rain,  and  he 
hummed  a  line  or  two  of  some  little  song  which  bore  reference 
to  St.  Anthony  and  his  pig,  *  Rendez-moi  mon  cochon/  and  then 
he  came  and  stood  beside  her.  *  My  intelligent  Tony,*  he  said, 
*  why  did  you  say  you  supposed  I  was  right,  there  could  be  no 
possibility  of  argument  1 

*  I  don  t  know,'  said  Antonia. 

*Yes.  you  do.  I  will  advance  a  theory  for  you,  that  you 
know  that  you  have  kissed  the  hand  of  your  master.' 

She  moved  a  step  to  look  up  at  him.     '  And  you  think  that  ?  * 

*  Oh — I  made  just  a  suggestion,  merely.  Never  mind  what  I 
think,'  said  John,  *  what  do  you  think  ? ' 

She  put  her  hand  up  to  hide  her  flushed  cheek  as  she  gazed 
out  at  the  rain :  but  he  took  her  hand  in  his  and  then  she 
looked  at  him,  honestly,  and  so  down  again.  He  smiled  at  her 
with  something  kindly  in  his  expression. 

*  You  make  your  calculation  on  a  want  of  force  in  me,'  said 
Antonia,  *  and  I  know  I  am  weak.     But  I  remember ' 

'Well,  what  do  you  remember?'  he  asked  of  her  sweet 
earnestness. 

*  That  is  the  good  man  who  is  conscious  of  his  weakness  and 
is  on  his  guard  against  it.  You  are  not  so  Mohammedan  as. to 
deny  I  may  apply  that,  or  must  I  in  truth  aspire  only  to  a  share 
of  your  soul  ? 

*  Will  you  not  cherish  a  few  amiable  weaknesses,  Tony  ? '  he 
asked  :  *I  like  them.' 

'I  daresay  you  do/  she  answered,  *that  you  may  profit  by 
them  and  then  despise  them,  and  from  beginning  to  end  get 
your  superiority  cheap.' 

*  Is  this  the  hicher  education  ? ' 

*  Oh,  if  I  could  I  would  take  a  good  degree ! '  said  Antonia, 
'  And  as  I  am  able  to  aim  at  that  you  shall  see  how  grateful  I 
can  be  for  help,  for  lessons — from  my  master.' 

He  looked  at  her  in  a  second's  droll  vexation.  *  You  are  a 
witch,  Tony.  It  is  not  fair  upon  a  man.  Now  you  tell  me  this, 
my  learned  doctor/  he  said,  as  Antonia  returned  to  her  seat 
upon  the  stairs,  '  why  am  I  to  be  intolerable  and  not  Owen  ?  I 
thought  it  was  like  his  dashed  impudence — which  opinion  I 
expressed  to  him.' 

Antonia  leant  her  chin  in  her  hand,  her  elbow  on  her  knee, 
and  looked  before  her.     '  What  did  he  say  V 

*  Of  course  he  said  I  was  a  thundering  idiot.  Is  that  what 
you  say  ? ' 

*  Thundering,'  said  Antonia,  'does  that  mean  quite  superla- 
tive 1    I  cannot  express  my  opinion  because  my  lord  would  not 
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permit  that  luxury  to  his  handmaid.     I  speak  no  otlierwise  than 
to  say,  O  King  !  live  for  ever.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  John ;  *  I  mean  to,  on  tJie  chance  of  j?etting 
even  some  day  with  tlie  handmaid.  And  meanwhile  will  you 
answer  me  ? ' 

*  As  if  Owen  mattered  ! '  said  Antonia. 
'  Then  why  should  I  matter  ? ' 

*  It  is  different.  Is  it  raining?'  asked  Antonia  hurnedly ; 
*  let  us  go.* 

*  You  have  something  more  to  say  first,'  said  John  ;  *  you  must 
tell  me  why  it  is  diff*erent.     Or  shall  I  tell  you  what  I  guess?' 

Antonia  temporised.     *  What  did  you  do  with  the  sketches  ? ' 

*  They  hang  in  the  Institute  at  Dinas  according  to  Owen's 
idea,  and  we  are  all  very  much  obliged  to  you.' 

*  It  was  not  Owen's  iaea  that  you  shoula  be  so  deceitful,'  said 
Antonia. 

*Did  you  mean  diplomatic?  no,  that  was  because  of  your 
ridiculous  idea  that  you  might  be  receiving  instead  of  confer- 
ring a  favour.  I  suppose  you  think  there  is  a  virtue  in  giving 
employment  ? ' 

If  you  had  begged  for  work  all  over  London  perhaps  you 
might  think  so,'  she  answered. 

*Not  I,  indeed.  I  should  know  that  where  there  is  any 
obligation  it  is  to  the  capable  workman  for  the  extra  quality 
he  may  have  given  you.  Puling  masters  have  said  to  me  they 
all  but  go  cap  in  hand  to  their  men,  that  is  what  it  is  coming 
to.  Well,  why  not?  if  that  is  to  come  in  question  it  is  really 
the  more  reasonable  attitude  for  the  masters  than  for  the  men.' 

*  Hardly  your  attitude,  I  believe,'  said  Antonia. 

*Give  and  take,'  said  John  ;  *and  give  me  the  grit  in  the 
man,  yes,  certainly,  Tony.  [  remember  you  said  I  had  only  self- 
conceit,  but — I  have  always  got  my  cap  in  hand  to  Owen. 
Even  you  don't  mind  being  under  an  obligation  to  him,  nor  1. 
And  I  don't  mind  }>eing  under  an  obligation  to  you  :  in  fact,  I 
like  it.    I  never  told  you  I  would  not  owe  anything  to  you.' 

*  Oh,  and  when  I  said  that  all  the  time  you  were  tricking 
me ! '  Antonia  turned  on  him  impulsively,  and  finding 
immediate  conviction  that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valour,  was  suddenly  silent. 

John  observed  her  change  of  front  with  a  little  glint  of 
expression  Antonia  found  rather  galling.  She  hesitated  and 
then  said  very  low,  *  You  might  see — it  is  intolerable — you  do 
not  imagine  what  it  is  to  be  dependent,  foiled ;  oh,  how  would 
you  feel  ? ' 

*  [  am  dependent,'  said  John,  *  on  you,  and  it  feels  delightful. 
When  you  are  in  a  good  temper  it  is  charming,  and  when  you 
are  in  a  bad  temper  it  is  still  better,  because  then — I  am  free  to 
follow  my  own  inclinations.' 

Antonia  made  no  answer  to  the  smile  wrapped  round  the 
threat :  she  put  her  elbows  on  her  knees  again  and  hid  h»t 
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face  in  her  hands,  and  something  in  her  attitude  told  John  he 
was  more  than  even  with  the  handmaid,  she  was  weighed  down 
with  an  emotion  she  could  not  express  to  him.  He  sat  down 
hy  her  side,  put  his  arm  about  her  and  made  her  look  up  at 
him. 

*  Lord  Percy  sees  my  fall,'  said  Antonia,  *  I  never  felt  before 
the  full  sting  of  failure,  not  until  now  when  you  come  in  on  an 
advantage.' 

*  I  will  take  any  advantage  I  can  get,'  said  John  ;  *  you  should 
rest  in  Scotland,  on  your  own  higher  ground.' 

*  But  we  must  come  into  the  plain,'  said  Antonia,  *  we  are 
forced  into  the  fray,  only  you  reserve  the  privilege  of  all  the 
prize  money.  Oh,  it  is  not  fair !  and  you  will  not  even  try  to 
see  on  my  side  how  detestable — how  intolerable  it  is.' 

*I  cannot  dabble  in  that  deep  stream  of  emotion,'  said  John : 

*  meet  me  in  the  plain  if  you  will,  and  in  ever  so  gorgeous  a  suit 
of  armour,  Sir  Tony,  and — you  must  fall.' 

*  I  am  borne  down  by  unequal  odds,'  said  Antonia ;  'I  do  not 
give  in  to  your  prowess. 

*  I  know  thee  well  an  Earl  thou  art 
Lord  Percy,  so  am  I ! ' 

*  Man  for  man,'  said  John,  and  standing  in  front  of  her  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  one  foot  up  on  the  stairs,  asked, 

*  Well,  and  which  is  the  best  man  of  the  two  ? ' 

Antonia  rising  also,  warily  retreated  some  stairs  higher  and 
sat  down  again. 

John  laughed,  *  That  is  full  of  allegory.' 

*  Do  you  suppose  Owen  is  the  best  man  of  you  two?'  she 
said  ignoring  his  laugh. 

*  Oddly  enough,  that  has  occurred  to  me,'  he  answered. 
*And  then,'  said  Antonia,  *you  speak  all  round  and  do  not 

refer  only  to  an  accidental  advantage  of  muscle,  which  is  prob- 
ably yours  with  him  ? ' 

*  Probably,  and  all  that  I  can  count' 

*  Owen  is  invincible  like  Sir  Galahad  :  I  wish  I  could  leam 
from  him  some  trick  of  fence.  You  have  no  idea  how  becoming 
it  is  to  you,  a  little  humble-mindedness,'  said  Antonia. 

*It  would  be— an  additional— ornament,  tx)  you  too,'  said 
John  ;  *  you  shall  acquire  it.  Come  down,'  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  hor,  *  remember  love  is  of  the  valley,  come  and  answer  me 
my  question  waiting  all  this  time.     Why  dilFerent,  for  me?' 

*  Upon  compulsion  ?'  asked  Antonia. 

*  Well,  you  have  given  me  credit  for  being  magnjinimous,'  he 
said,  *  I  will  accept  a  compromise.  You  may  say  you  do  not 
three  parts  hate  me.' 

Antonia  glanced  up  the  stairs  and  then  at  him,  *I  say — that 
you  are  overbearing.' 

*  That  is  said.     And  still  you  have  to  answer.' 

She  measured  with  her  eye  the  chance  of  escaping  to  the 
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door,  then  faced  the  inevitable  :  *  I  might  perhaps  like  you — in 
time — if  you  were  nice/ 

*  That  is  hopeful/  said  John,  *  and  now  ?  * 

*  Shall  we  go  ? '  Antonia  suggested. 

*  Shall  I  let  a  traitor  loose  ?  no.     Recant.' 

*  Martyred,  and  be  so  craven  on  the  scaffold  that  even  there 
I  would  beg  a  blessing  on  the  king's  gracious  majesty/  Antonia 
protested. 

*  You  might  perhaps  find  clemency  on  submission.  Do  you 
make  petition  V 

*  To  say,  whatever  I  may  think,'  said  Antonia,  '  that  I  don't 
— want — to  altogether  hate  you.' 

^Not  three  parts?' 

'  No— John.^ 

His  name  was  a  caress  and  an  appeal  to  him  for  kindness, 
an  appeal,  she  began  to  be  strongly  confident,  she  would  never 
make  to  him  in  vain.    He  bent  over  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

*  I  will  have  a  new  motto  to  my  shield,  my  lord  of  Douglas, 
"  Contented  wi'  little/'  and,  when  that  day  comes,  "  Canty  wi' 
mair."    Now  if  you  like  we  will  go.' 

She  wore  her  humility  with  a  timid  grace  that  drew  out  all 
his  heart  to  her  and  made  the  time  beseem  as  it  is  to  some  toiler 
worn  with  the  city's  clash  and  jar  waking  on  Sunday  morning 
in  sweet  country  air  to  wander  by  hedgerows  fair  with  honey- 
suckle to  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  sunshine  meadows,  and  there 
with  peace  and  leisure  under  the  green  trees  listen  to  the 
distant  church  bells  ringing. 

When  the  time  had  almost  come  for  them  to  part  she  looked 
up  at  him  as  he  walked  slowly  by  her  side. 

*  Is  Mary  very  angry  with  me  ?'  she  asked  a  little  sadly. 

*  She  is  very  angry  with  me/  he  said,  *  but  they  will  come 
round.' 

*  I  knew  it  must  be  so,'  she  spoke  very  low,  and  the  cloud  all 
overcast  her  sky,  *it  ought  not  to  have  been — they  are  quite 
right' 

'  Judgment  has  been  given  there,  Tony.' 

*  But  I  am  so  sorry,'  she  said  gently. 

*  You  need  not  be.  Give  them  time,  and  believe  me  there  is 
much  in  Fabian  policy.  I  give  them  time  and  I  give  you  time, 
you  know.     You  will  come  to  my  whistle  yet.' 

Antonia's  humility  vanished  as  a  light  instantly  extinguished, 
as  she  turned  to  him  with  a  little  gasp  of  indignation,  which 
she  reconsidered  when  she  met  his  half  laugh  at  her,  *0h — 
yes,'  she  said  with  some  controlling  effort,  *  unless  you  are  cap 
in  hand  to  me  before  that  period.' 

*  Well,  that  might  be  just  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,' 
John  conceded,  *  perhaps,  for  you  too  have  some  grit.' 

So  with  an  armistice  they  parted. 
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CHAPTER   XVni 

Have  I  met  you  again  ? 

Owen's  lodgings  were  in  the  dismal  neighbourhood  of  South 
Lambeth,  in  a  dull  little  street  of  one-storey  houses,  a  public- 
house  at  the  end  of  it.  Children  played  in  the  street  with 
screaming  tones  and  much  rattling  of  tin  cans  drawn  by  string 
over  the  pavement,  yet  it  was  comparatively  a  quiet  street,  aU 
of  a  mud-coloured  and  most  depressing  dinginess.  His  rooms 
were  unfurnished,  and  he  shared  the  house  that  way  with  a 
respectable  old  woman  who  was  a  little  bowed  and  worn  out 
with  her  life-long  task  of  keeping  her  husband,  an  inane  old 
man,  out  of  public-houses.  Owen's  sitting-room  was  extremely 
small,  and  he  had  acquired  property  in  it  to  the  extent  of  two 
Windsor  chairs  and  a  writing-table  with  pigeon  holes,  which  he 
admired  as  a  solid  piece  of  work  :  whenever  he  had  any  money 
he  bought  books,  and  they  stood  piled  up  on  the  carpetless 
floor.  Now  John  was  sometimes  staying  in  London,  and  sat  in 
the  evenings  on  Owen's  second  Windsor  chair,  and  ate  his  supper 
very  inconveniently  at  the  corner  of  the  writing-table,  iiis 
attention  being  somewhat  drawn  to  domestic  arrangements,  he 
perceived  something  unsatisftactory  in  the  plenishing  of  the 
apartment,  and  bought  a  very  nice  hearthrug  and  a  capacious 
easy-chair  to  make  an  oasis  of  further  incongruity  by  the  painted 
wooden  tireiDlace.  He  could  not  buy  a  table  for  the  solid  piece 
of  work  that  had  attracted  Owen  took  up  so  much  room  there 
was  little  space  left  to  skirt  about  it  in. 

Antonia's  picture  from  the  liritish  Artists'  hung  over  the 
fireplace,  showing  the  bridge  at  Hendra,  with  the  foreground  of 
coarse  plants  growing  among  the  boulders  of  the  stream,  and 
the  homely  gray  Welsh  cottages  at  the  back  of  the  bridge  with 
red  brick  chimney  pots,  a  modest  little  note  of  colour  under  the 
cloudy  sky.  John,  gathered  up  in  a  heap  in  the  arm-chair,  sat 
regarding  this  one  evening  as  Owen,  very  close  at  hand  at  his 
immense  writing-table,  read  a  letter  and  then  tossed  it  over  to 
his  brothei'. 

'Dear  Owen,'  said  Antonia,  'I  have  hcen  wearying  to  see  you  for  so 
long.     Don't  you  think  it  would  he  very  nice  if  you  were  to  ask  me  to 
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tea  next  Suuday  ?  and  I  would  bring  Ellen  Vaughan  ;  it  would  be  so 
much  more  amusing  than  just  John  and  me  wandering  about  the  suburbs 
bored  to  death  with  each  other.  I  want  him  to  lend  Ellen  the  money  to 
get  a  superlative  cookery  training,  and  she  shall  pay  him  back  when  she 
gets  a  grand  engagement  by  and  by.  I  could  come  next  Sunday,  sup- 
posing I  were  invited. — Your  affectionate  Tony.* 

*I  wish  she  would  write  to  me,'  said  John,  *and  if  she  did  she 
would  subscribe  herself,  "I  am,  sir,  yours  truly."' 
'Oh,  is  that  Tony?' 

*  There  is  a  heap  of  cussedness  in  Tony,' .  said  the  gentle 
knight  reflecting  on  the  perfections  of  his  laay :  *  but  she  cannot 
come,'  he  said  suddenly  breaking  off  from  some  memory  that  had  . 
brought  a  little  smile  with  it ;  '  I  must  tell  you,  your  idea  was 
right,  though  I  do  not  know  if  you  really  meant  it.  He  has 
come  back  to  England.' 

Owen  turned  sharply  round  from  his  table.    *  No  !  her  father?' 

*  I  saw  him.  He  was  going  into  a  gin-palace  near  VauxhalL 
It  was  iust  now  when  I  was  coming  here.' 

*  Perhaps  you  were  mistaken,'  said  Owen. 

*Do  you  suppose  I  did  not  make  sure?  I  could  not  believe 
my  eyes  at  first,  it  seemed  so  unlikely  he  should  be  so  mad.  Of 
course  I  went  in  after  him,  but  he  was  too  quick  for  me: 
directly  he  caught  sight  of  me  he  flashed  out  of  the  door,  ana 
I  lost  him  somehow.' 

*  Well !  this  is  a  kettle  of  fish  ! '  said  Owen. 

*  Is  it  not?'  said  John.  *I  cursed  myself  up  hill  and  down 
dale  to  have  missed  him.  But  I  did  miss  him,  or  I  would  have 
shipped  him  oft*  to  Buenos  Ay  res,  or  anywhere  the  first  steamer 
went  to  from  the  Thames.  How  am  I  to  get  any  one  on  his 
track?  I  don't  mean  a  Scotland  Yard  man,  naturally;  they 
cannot  find  him ;  it  is  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay  with  a 
vengeance.' 

*  I  have  never  seen  him.    What  is  the  fellow  like  ? '  said  Owen. 

*  I  should  think  he  has  been  a  fine  brute  in  his  time  :  broad, 
hulking  fellow,  iron  gray,  a  little  shorter  than  I  am,  heavy.  He 
had  good  clothes  on  this  afternoon,  but  he  had  slept  in  them  for 
a  week,  stubbly  beard  :  last  stage  of  seediness,  drunk  himself 
blind  evidently,  and  came  to  suddenly  when  he  saw  me.  At 
least  he  had  more  wits  about  him  than  I  had,  as  it  turned  out.  He 
has  got  money,  or  he  has  had  it  recently,  from  the  look  of  him.' 

They  sat  for  some  time  in  a  dissatisfied  silence. 

*  Suppose  he  gets  wandering  down  to  Dinas  like  that?' 

*  Then  you  must  conduct  him  out  of  Dinas,'  said  Owen. 

*  Well,  you  see  Tony  must  not  come  here,'  said  John. 

*  I  do  not  see  that.  She  does  not  know  him.  And  it  is  not 
to  say  he  lives  in  South  London  because  you  have  seen  him 
here  :  he  might  iust  as  likely  hail  from  Poplar.' 

*  It  is  a  hateiul  rLsk  she  should  walk  within  a  mile  of  any 
place  where  he  has  been,'  said  John  ;  *but,  however,  if  you  do 
not  mind,  I  suppose  it  does  not  matter.     Let  her  co\xi^  \3ckft.V. 
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^  You  have  seen  the  portrait  at  Maes-y-Wem  ? '  asked  Owen. 

*  Yes.  It  is  Tony.  It  struck  me,  do  you  know,  that  it  was 
rather  a  pretty  picture?'  said  John. 

Owen  lauKned  at  a  certain  complacency  in  John,  who  mused 
presently  :  *  What  shall  I  do  with  Maes-y-Wem?' 

*  You  can  live  there.' 

*  I  cannot  live  there.' 

^I  should  think  you  might  do  better  than  that  too,'  said 
Owen.     *  I  say,  what  shall  we  have  for  tea  ?    Muffins  ?  * 

*  Muffins  ! '  said  John  contemptuously. 

'What  is  your  objection  to  muffins?'  asked  Owen. 

*  I  don't  believe  tney  are  in  season,'  said  John.  *  I  don't  know 
for  certain.    Have  muffins  if  you  like.' 

*  Why,  we  cannot  have  them  if  they  are  not  in  season,'  said 
Owen.  *I  never  heard  of  forced  muffins.  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  else.    What  do  you  suggest  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  John ;  *  I  cannot  think  of  anything  else.' 

*  That  seems  a  deadlock,'  said  Owen. 

*  If  you  are  answering  her  letter  now,  you  can  say  I  venture 
to  send  her  my  kind  regards.' 

*I  am  not  going  to  sprinkle  my  pages  with  your  wit  and 
humour,'  said  Owen ;  *  you  can  pen  your  finished  sarcasms  for 
yourself.' 

*  Wit  and  liumour ! '  said  John,  *  it  is  all  sober  reality,  very 
sober  too.' 


CHAPTER  XIX 

God  doth  not  will  joy  should  to  joy  succeed, 
Nor  ill  should  be  of  other  ill  the  seed, 
But  in  His  hand  the  wheel  of  fate 
Turns,  now  depressed,  and  now  elate. 
Evolving  day  from  night  for  evermore. 

When  Antonia  saw  John  coming  she  hastened  to  meet  him 
under  Mrs.  Coney's  eve  at  the  gate,  with  her  little  friendly 
handshake  and  cool '  How  do  you  do  ?  it  is  really  too  good  of 
you  to  trouble  to  come  all  this  way.' 

*  It  is  a  trouble,'  said  John,  '  but  as  usual  I  am  amply  repaid 
by  the  warmth  of  your  greeting,  Tony.' 

*  Is  it  not  a  pity  Ellen  Vaughan  cannot  come  ? '  said  Antonia  ; 
*she  has  made  friends  with  a  poor  girl  who  served  in  the  same 
restaurant,  and  she  is  ill,  and  Ellen,  who  has  no  other  time  than 
Sunday  to  visit  her,  does  not  like  to  leave  her  to-day.  Ellen 
Vaughan  is  entirely  good  and  kind.' 

*  And  she  is  to  study  cookery  as  a  fine  art  ? '  asked  John. 

*  She  is  if  you  will  help  her,'  said  Antonia.  *  I  will  give  you 
the  papers  which  will  show  you  the  exact  cost.  I  want  her  to 
be  something  very  superior  indeed.  I  know  how  good  she  is 
and  how  clever,  and  that  she  would  succeed  if  she  could  only 
get  a  chance.  But  she  does  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  have 
such  a  chance.  It  might  be  four  or  five  years  before  she  could 
pay  the  money  back  ;  she  pointed  that  out.  She  did  not  think 
Mr.  Tenterden  would  do  it,  and  she  said  I  must  not  mind, 
because  it  was  really  very  unreasonable  to  think  at  all  that  he 
would  do  it.' 

*  Meaning  me  ? '  asked  John.  *  I  think  Ellen  is  a  very  sensible 
girl.  I  don't  see  why  I  should  lend  her  money ;  but  Mrs. 
Tenterden  might.' 

Antonia  looked  up  at  him  in  a  simple  assurance  that  she 
accepted  his  refusal  with  reliance  in  him. 

*  Yes,'  she  said,  and  to  his  suggestion ;  '  who  is  Mrs.  Tenterden  1 
oh  ! '  she  broke  off  angry  with  Tier  own  stupidity,  embarrassed 
and  still  amused. 

*  Ellen  Vauglian  shall  never  have  a  farthing  ivovsi  ^\!c^  <2J^«t 
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pei-son,  so  far  as  I  can  be  concerned/  said  John.  *  Now,  Tony, 
consider  if  you  are  justified  in  denying  this  nice  ^^1 — you  say 
yourself  she  is  a  nice  girl— the  opportunity  of  earning  her  living 
usefully  and  creditably  and  of  getting  even  with  tlie  world. 
Indeed,  Tony,  as  you  say,  she  will  be  a  good  cook,  and  a  good 
cook  is  undoubtedly  the  noblest  of  benefactors,  you  are  not 
only  doing  Ellen  Vaughan  an  injustice,  but  absolutely  wronging 
humanity :  and  why  ?  you  have  nothing  to  say  except  that 
Mrs.  Coney  cannot  get  a  lady-help.     Coniound  Mrs.  Coney.' 

Antonia  was  discreetly  silent. 

'  I  make  you  a  thousand  apologies  for  touching  on  a  x)ersonal 
matter,'  said  John  :  *  let  us  talk  about  the  weather  and  the 
County  Council.  Ellen  Vaughan,  poor  thing !  is  an  inconsider- 
able unit  and  easily  sacriticea.' 

*  You  oiFer  up  the  sacrifice,'  said  Antonia. 

*Wild  horses  in  uncountable  myriads,  no,  nor  tame  ones, 
shall  have  no  eflfect  on  my  determination,'  answered  John,  *I 
have  said.  I  decline  to  interfere  in  this  business.  WTiat  Mrs. 
Tenterden  likes  to  do,  that  she  probably  would  do.  Heaven 
forbid  I  should  make  any  other  forecast.  I  need  not  mind 
halting  where  Milton  had  not  sufficient  imagination  ;  and 
Milton  was  an  intelligent  man  too,'  he  added. 

*  What  a  nice  room,'  said  Antonia,  when  they  entered  Owen's 
little  sitting-room  ;  *I  was  quite  persuaded  sonujhow  that  you 
lived  in  a  den,  Owen.  But  really  your  furniture  is  extra- 
ordinarily handsome,'  and,  gazing  with  astonishment  at  his 
writing-table,  she  faltered:  *what  very  large  ideas  you  seem 
to  have  !  how  did  it  get  in  ?' 

*lt  came  in  in  divisions,'  said  Owen. 

*  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  constructed  here  in  prehistoric 
times  by  a  i-ace  of  litans,  and  the  house  was  just  a  modern 
shell  built  round  it,'  said  Antonia. 

*  Oh,  well,  it  is  a  good  solid  piece  of  work  ! '  said  Owen. 

*It  is  exceedingly  impressive,'  said  Antonia,  *like  Stoiiehenge 
or  the  Pyramids.    What  a  delightful  tea-party  this  is.' 

*It  was  all  my  management,  said  Owen  from  the  easy-chair. 
*  Jack  is  such  a  nmlF,  he  has  not  an  idexi  in  his  head.' 

*And  better  without  than  gifted  with  his  fatal  brilliancy, 
Tony,'  said  John  ;  '  he  would  have  poisoned  you  if  it  had  not 
been  for  mo.     Is  that  his  tetiV 

*  Yes,  and  that  is  yours,  and  this  is  mine,'  said  Antonia ;  *  let 
us  drink  Owen's  health.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Owen,  *I  do  not  know  why  you  should 
select  me  for  that  honour.' 

*Hear,  hear,'  said  Antonia  encouragingly;  *go  on,  Owen. 
Peoples  always  make  speeches  when  you  drink  their  healtlis, 
don  t  they  ? '  she  asked  John. 

*  Certainly,'  said  John,  'go  ahead,  Owen.' 

*  Unaccustomed  as  I  jim  to  public  speaking,' said  Owen,  *it 
is  extremely  diUicult  to  find  words  fittingly  to  expi-ess  our  sense 
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of  the  honour  Antonia  has  conferred  upon  us,  how  she  comes 
like  a  queen  attended  by  all  grace,  and  ner  presence  makes  the 
arid  desert  of  South  Lambeth  to  blossom  like  the  rose.' 

'That  is  a  very  nice  speech  indeed,  Owen,*  said  Antonia* 
*  80  flowery.' 

*  Thank  you,  again,'  said  Owen,  *I  am  sure  of  Jack's  ap- 
proval if  I  abuse  Lambeth  sufficiently.' 

*  Lambeth  would  be  very  pleasant,  I  daresay,'  said  John,  *  if 
there  were  only  a  little  more  elbow-room  and  just  a  dash  of 
oxygen  now  and  again  by  way  of  variety.' 

*  This  afternoon  when  I  came  through  the  streets  it  was  like 
exploring  some  awful  prison,  going  out  of  one  dreary  ward 
into  another,'  said  Antonia ;  *  a  dead  level  of  utter  monotonous 
depression.' 

*  Tony's  experience,  like  Jaques',  makes  her  sad,  and  she  has 
travellea  for  it  too ! '  said  Owen  :  *  and  you  really  do  not  feel, 
Tony,  how  wonderful  it  is  the  rusn  of  life  in  this  great  city  ? ' 

*It  is  not  a  great  city,'  said  Antonia,  a  thrill  of  emotion  in 
her  voice  •  *  it  is  a  hive  of  cruelty.  I  cannot  escape,  I  used  to 
hate  Ix>naon  so  because  it  imprisoned  me  in  a  sort  of  solitary 
confinement  and  kept  me  always  thinking,  and  I  longed  to  get 
away,  but  now  I  know  I  never  shall ;  I  sliall  take  the  memory 
of  it  with  me  wherever  I  may  go.' 

'We  are  all  in  the  trough  of  the  wave,'  said  John  philo- 
sophically. 

'  But  a  wave  that  carries  us  forward,  Tony,  do  you  not  know 
that  T  asked  Owen. 

'  I  do  not  know  it,'  said  Antonia ;  *  it  is  only  an  imper- 
fect act  of  faith.  I  came  with  Owen  once,'  she  said  to  John, 
'on  the  outside  of  a  tram  at  night  past  the  "Elephant  and 
Castle."  It  was  terrible,  the  press  of  human  animals,  the 
crowding  of  the  vehicles  in  the  roadway  with  the  poor  horses, 
the  glaring  lights  of  the  shops  and  barrows,  the  mud  and  the 
dirt  and  the  stjualor ;  the  scrambling  for  such  a  life,  so  low 
and  so  debased.  I  felt  as  if  I  must  be  like  one  of  the  jaded 
horses  harassed  and  driven  along  with  no  understanding  why 
I  was  made  to  suffer.  And  Owen  was  quite  complacent  in  the 
midst  of  all  that,  in  that  hideous  din  where  every  sense  of  mine 
was  annoyed  and  my  heart  ached.  I  felt  like  looking  amongst 
all  the  evils  out  of  Pandora's  box  for  hope  and  not  being  able 
to  find  it.' 

*0f  course  Owen  was  complacent,'  said  John;  *it  was  a 
meeting  of  the  man  and  the  hour.' 

*  I  am  sorry  you  had  such  an  uncomfortable  journey,  Tony,* 
said  Owen. 

*  I  feel,'  said  Antonia,  *  there  is  so  greiit  an  excess  of  pain  in 
life.'  She  spoke  timidl  v.  '  That  was  what  frightened  me,  that 
everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  coarser  natures  fighting  and 
wallowing  ;  that  if  you  think  you  arrive  only  at  pain,  if  you 
would  rise  it  must  be  through  martyrdom.' 
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*That  is  because  you  are  like  Manfred  up  there  on  your 
tramcar/  suggested  Owen,  *you  want  a  desolation,  you  dis- 
dain to  mingle  with  a  hero,  the  lion  is  alone  and  so  are 
you,  a  very  superior  sort  of  animal  You  are  out  of  date, 
Tony-j  this  is  the  time  of  the  social  habit,  and  you  women 
realismg  your  own  individualities  with  scornful  wrinkling  of 
your  brows  and  sense  of  Byronic  injury,  you  are  all  behind  the 
century/ 

*  I  was  lately  referred  to  the  Primrose  League,'  said  Antonia, 
*and  now  you  say  I  am  to  get  me  to  the  DolFs  House,  I 
suppose.' 

'For  a  warning,'  said  Owen,  standing  with  his  foot  on  the 
fender,  *  of  how  feeble  a  thing  you  might  be,  introspective  into 
endless  depths  of  vacuity.' 

*  It  is  nice  to  come  out  to  tea  and  have  that  said  to  you,'  said 
Antonia,  *and  Mr.  Tenterden  just  like  Mr.  Raddle  without  the 
spirit  of  a  man  to  resent  it ! ' 

'Don't  stir  up  strife,  Tony'  said  Owen:  *I  never  thought 
you  in  the  least  like  the  Doll's  jHouse  lady.  I  believe  experience 
will  yet  so  enrich  you  that  you  will  discard  the  methoa  of  the 
melancholy  Jaques  for  Orlando's  sounder  philosophy  and  rail 
against  nothing  that  breathes  but  your  own  self  of  whom  you 
know  most  faults.' 

*I  cannot  say  I  think  you  liave  mended  matters,'  said 
Antonia.  *  And  do  you  not  know,  Owen  ?  that  one  must 
realise  oneself  to  find  one's  place  ? ' 

*You  had  not  found  your  pbice  at  the  "Elephant  and 
Castle,"'  said  Owen,  *when  you  so  abhorred  the  vulgar  flar- 
ing of  the  gas  lamps  and  fixed  your  regard  ujwn  the  silent 
stars  above  them.  Your  place  is  not  in  the  stars  but  in 
kinship,  in  understanding,  in  help  with  the  struggling  crowd 
down  here.' 

'I  perceive  a  darkening  of  counsel,'  said  Antonia.  *John 
thinks  we  have  no  business  in  the  crowd  at  all.' 

John  heard  his  name  always  from  her  as  some  sweet  confes- 
sion. Owen  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  little  smile  at 
them  both. 

*  A  few  Saturdays  ago,'  said  Antonia,  *  1  wont  to  an  At  Home 
of  Kitty  Rainhara's  Art  Club.  It  was  worse  than  the  "  Elephant 
and  Castle,"  I  thought,  a  great  deal  worse.  There  were  crowds 
of  girls.  I  have  often  thought  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so 
hard-hearted  as  a  girl.' 

*  It  is  astonishing,'  said  John,  '  upon  how  many  points  we 
really  are  agreed,  Tony.' 

*  I  do  not  know  if  I  have  told  you  about  Peg,'  said  Antonia, 
*  who  is  very  nice  and  jolly.  There  were  a  few  boys  there  mucli 
embarrassed  by  female  attention,  and  they  all  sat  round  Peg. 
There  are  two  masters  who  officiate  at  the  studio,  a  dirty  dingy 
place,  and  they  are  at  deadly  feud.  It  is  like  the  Guelphs  and 
the  Ghi\)ellines,  there  is  no  getting  to  the  end  of  it  and  no 
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understanding  the  rights  of  it,  but  their  partisans  are  all  the 
more  devoted  in  conseouence.  They  cannot  meet,  so  one  master 
came  first,  and  when  ne  had  gone  the  other  came.  And  the 
girls  adored  them.    Just  like  I  adore  you. 

*And  they  all  talked  Art,  Shakespeare,  and  the  Musical 
Glasses,  with  sparks  of  animosity  now  and  then,  for  there  were 
many  degrees  of  rivalry.  I  met  little  Miss  Woolley.  She  is  a 
little,  plain  person,  with  dark  eyes  and  untidy  hair  and  horrid 
boots  and  her  skirt  out  of  the  gathers.  She  paints  very  well. 
She  is  never  at  home  because  she  is  devoted  to  art,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  she  means  by  that,  but  she  says  she  lives  only  to 
find  expression  of  herself ;  and  the  expression  she  finds  is 
always  an  imitation  of  somebody  else's  expression  at  second 
hand.  She  is  engaged  to  some  one  afresh  every  time  I  meet 
her,  so  it  is  rather  awkward  asking  after  "  him  "  because  you 
do  not  know  which  "  him  "  it  is  gomg  to  turn  out.  But  this 
time  she  said  she  was  a  transformed  creature  because  she  was 
engaged  to  a  young  Oxford  man  of  high  ideals.  I  always  tliink 
of  that  when  John  comes  on  Sundays.  I  suspect  the  iaeals  are 
very  weak  Buskin  and  water  and  a  dash  of  Shelley. 

*  It  was  like  a  mocking  travesty ;  in  the  clatter  of  the 
teacups  a  posing  affected  girl  recited  one  of  Hood's  poems, 
with  the  most  odious  theatrical  over-emphasis,  the  most  blas- 
phemous insincerity.  I  wanted  to  get  up  and  stop  her,  and 
tell  them  how  wicked  they  were  to  listen,  lightly — of  course  I 
did  not.  It  was  wicked.  It  was  like  the  "  bong  of  the  Shirt," 
— if  it  is  true — it  is  a  terrible  commination  service.'  She  hail 
moved  to  the  window  and  looked  out :  *  Do  you  like  ha\'ing  a 
public-house  at  the  end  of  your  street,  Owen  ? ' 

*  Owen  is  so  far  a  follower  of  Comte,'  said  John,  *  that  he 
believes  the  wine  shop  should  be  encouraged  and  not  the 
savings  bank.  That  is,  the  social  instinct  and  not  the  self- 
helping  spirit' 

*And  then  there  was  a  very  superior  person  there  who 
painted  her  own  portrait  and  exhibited  it  in  last  year's  Academy 
under  the  title  of  "A  Dream  of  Beauty,"  and  her  brother, 
who  was  obviously  bored  to  death  with  me,  and  I  tried  to 
find  Miss  Woolley  for  him :  I  did  my  best.  I  said  I  re- 
membered his  sister  had  complained  of  his  adverse  criticism 
when  she  was  away  sketching  with  him,  "  Oh  yes,"  he  said  in  a 
pronounced  London  accent,  "that's  my  way  all  over,  I  pull 
everything  to  bits.  I'm  a  terrible  one  for  that."  I  did  not 
murder  him,  because  I  thought  perhaps  he  was  shy  and  one 
says  such  shocking  things  when  one  is  shy.  Do  you  think  my 
art  circle  does  too  much  star-gazing,  Owen  ? ' 

*  It  is  not  the  stars  in  their  courses  that  are  so  dangerous 
perhaps,' said  Owen,  *but  that  gazing  unwisely  into  the  heights 
one  may  be  moonstruck ' 

*I  think  my  artistic  friends  were  like  the  south -country 
peasants  trying  to  rake  the  moon  out  of  a  shallow  yool  <il  >i^x^ 
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indifferent  water/  said  Antonia,  *but  I  know,  O  Abou  Ben 
Adhem !  one  would  find  good  in  everything  if  one  were  good 
enough.  And  I  told  Kitty  Rain  ham  so  when  she  was  compudn- 
ing  or  the  girls  at  school,  "  You  should  look  out  for  their  good 
points."  "Gracious,  Tony,"  she  said,  "so  I  do.  I  have  Been 
looking  for  them  all  the  morning,  but  I  cannot  find  them."  It 
is  all  very  well  to  say  the  eye  sees  what  it  takes  with  it,  but  it 
needs  the  assistance  of  a  first-class  microscope  to  find  the  good 
in  some  people.' 

*  Yet,'  said  Owen,  *  there  is  no  other  way  we  can  attain  the 
Beatific  Vision.' 

'It  is  a  desperate  quest  in  the  New  Cut  or  at  the  "Elephant 
and  Castle,"'  said  Antonia,  *  though  you  will  neither  of  you 
admit  Saint  Theresa  had  a  better  chance  of  it  in  the  cloister.' 

*  No,  Tony,  no,'  said  Owen,  and  John,  *  Why,  Tony,  I  think  as 
one  has  said  for  me  that  wisdom  comes  of  meditation  not  upon 
death,  but  life.' 

*  Hear  what  ho  says,'  said  Owen  looking  for  a  book  in  a  pile 
on  the  floor.  *  Rehearse  that,  Jack,  or  vou  will  gird  at  my  accent 
And  hearken,  O  Tony  !  miserable  little  pessimist ! ' 

8he  sat  in  tho  arm-chair  and  Owen  stood  back  on  the  hearth- 
rug while  John  read  to  them  : 

*  Le  soleil  n'est  jamais  pale ;  seulement  quelquefois  il  est 
voile.  Parce  qu'on  viellit,  a-t-on  le  droit  de  dire  que  les  fleurs 
fiont  nioins  belles  et  les  printcmps  nioins  radieux  ?  Est-ce  que, 
par  hasard,  on  voudrait  se  plaindre  de  ce  qu'on  n'est  pas 
imniortel  ici-bas  ? ' 

John  just  glanced  up  from  his  book  to  Antonia,  and  con- 
tinued— 

*Quel  nonsens,  juste  ciel !  Entre  toutes  les  fleurs,  et  Dieu 
sait  s'il  en  est  de  belles  (quel  monde  admirable  que  celui  de  la 
fleur  !),  il  n'y  en  a  qu'une  seule  qui  soit  k  peu  pres  sans  beautt^. 
C'est  une  fleur  jaune,  seche,  mide,  dtiol^e,  d'un  luisant  des- 
agreablo,  qu'on  appelle  bien  k  tort  immortelle.  Ce  n'est 
vrainient  pas  uno  flour.  J'aime  mieux  la  rose,  quoiqu'elle  ait 
un  defaut,  c'est  de  se  faner  un  peu  vite.  Et  puis,  hatons-nous 
de  la  dire,  cette  vie  de  quatre  jours  produit  des  fruits  qui 
duront.  .  .  .  Croyez  a  une  loi  suj)rome  de  r.iison  et  d'amour  qui 
enibrasse  ce  monde  et  I'explique.  .  .  .  Croyez  au  bien ;  le  bien 
est  aussi  r6e\  que  le  mal,  et  seul  il  fonde  quelque  chose ;  le  mal 
est  st<M'ile.' 

*So  says  Owen,'  said  John  with  a  little  laugh  at  Antonia,  *lo 
the  optimist  and  pessimist  a-fighting  for  the  crown,  and  Tony, 
I  baclc  the  optimist,  Schopenhauer  has  no  gospel  of  life,  and 
although  you  are  like  the  French  gentleman  and  don't  see  the 
necessity,  yet  I  hold  while  you  are  wrangling  still  one  must 
live  ;  whatever  one  denies  it  isn't  solf-exiKtence  or  the  existence 
of  tho  rose,'  he  lauphod  over  his  shoulder  at  Owen,  thinking, 
*a  double-barrelled  exordium,  wasn't  it'/' 

Owen  looked  at  Antonia  with  a  tiace  perhaps  of  sadness,  he 
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was  thinking,  if  this  is  the  prison  that  you  say,  and  to  how 
many  of  us  is  it  not  indeed  so  ?  the  rose  that  blossoms  there  to 
the  cherisliing  of  the  prisoner  is  infinitely  precious :  he  might 
be  permitted  some  pang  when  the  sweet  and  lovely  visitant  of 
his  captivity  must  needs  be  transplanted  ?  no,  for  so  would  he 
love  himseli  best  and  have  kept  his  treasure  in  pale  fragrance 
within  the  narrow  walls,  rather  than  know  it  lived  blithe  in 
sunshine,  fair  in  garden  ground,  glorious  to  the  care  of  a  better 
hand  than  his.  No  !  he  knew  no  regret.  Sweet !  shall  you  be 
glad  and  not  I  in  your  happiness?  he  asked  it  secretly  in  his 
own  heart,  which  had  no  taint  of  other  humour. 

*By  the  way,'  said  John,  *I  must  telegraph  some  directions 
for  them  at  Dinas  to-morrow,  for  I  shall  be  too  late  to  get  the 
train  down  there  to-night  when  I  have  taken  Tony  back  to 
those  Coneys.' 

He  went  out  to  the  post  office,  and  Antonia  glanced  after  him 
from  the  window.  'I  am  glad  he  is  gone.  Owen,  I  am  in  a 
dreadful  dilemma.'  She  told  him  about  the  picture-agent  and 
of  her  distress.  *I  felt  so  stupid  when  all  at  once  it  flashed 
upon  me  that  I  could  not  think  at  the  moment  what  to  do. 
And  now  what  can  I  do  ? ' 

'  What  are  you  to  do  ? '  puzzled. 

*  Owen,  don't  be  so  dense.  What  am  I  to  do  with  the  money  ? 
I  cannot  keep  it ! ' 

'  Why  notr 

*Why  not?  you  ask  why  not?'  said  Antonia;  *well,  if  you 
cannot  see  why  not,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you.  Besides  there 
is  no  time,  he  will  be  back  directly.  I  could  not  speak  to  hira 
about  it.  Six  hateful  sovereigns,  there : '  she  showed  Owen 
a  little  paper  packet.  *Last  Sunday  when  I  told  him,  I  hai 
that  in  my  pocket,  and  I  could  not  give  it  to  him  ;  and  now  T 
can't ;  and  I  never  can,  never.  Don't  laugh  ;  how  can  you 
laugh?  it  is  unfeeling.'  She  smiled  herself  a  little  nervously. 
*  John  is  so — dithcult. 

*  Is  he  ?    That  is  unfortunate,'  said  Owen. 

*  It  is  unfortunate,'  said  Antonia  ;  *  oh,  it  would  be  so  nice  if 
one  could  have  just  one's  own  way,  you  know,  Owen.' 

*You  make  quite  original  research,  trying  for  that,  Tony,' 
said  Owen. 

*  Now,  Owen,  you  will  have  to  give  that  to  him.' 

*  I  will  not,  Tony,  charm  you  never  so  wisely.  I  don't  see 
where  Jack  is  difficult' 

*  You  never  found  him  difficult  ? ' 
*No' 

*  Oh,  said  Antonia,  '  well,  I  have.  So  you  have  returned,'  as 
John  came  in.  *  Now  let  us  go,  it  is  a  far  cry  from  here  to  Mrs. 
Coney,  and  Owen  had  better  go  to  Walworth  or  Bermondsey 
and  aeclare  the  holiness  of  rel)ellion,  and  combat  a  usual  in- 
clination to  be  rebellious  without  being  holy.' 

John  helped  her  on  with  her  jacket. 
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*  There  is  a  horrid  platelayer/  said  Antonia ;  *  I  don't  know 
why  platelaver,  I  would  as  soon  invite  a  bull  into  a  china  shop 
as  let  him  have  anything  to  do  with  my  plates — he  is  such  a 
very  ungovernable  person,  I  am  always  afraid  he  will  fall  upon 
Owen  some  day,  and  then  I  don't  know  what  would  happen.' 

*  Oh,  don't  he  afraid,'  said  John,  *  I  would  not  put  my  money 
on  the  platelayer.' 

*  You  don't  know  him,'  said  Antonia. 

*  Yes,  I  do,'  said  John,  *  that's  why  I  say  so.  I  am  certain 
the  platelayer  would  hit  very  wild.' 

*Well,  but  what  do  you  mean?  isn't  that  my  contention f 
asked  Antonia,  *that  the  platelayer  is  wild.  Of  course  if  he 
were  a  tame  platelayer  I  snould  not  be  worried.' 

Owen  came  back  with  John's  coat  over  his  arm. 

*  Owen,  I  hope  you  will  be  conciliatory  with  that  horrid  man,' 
Antonia  admonished  him. 

*  It  is  Saunders  you  don't  like,  isn't  it  ?  the  platelayer  ?  yes. 
We  went  to  see  Fmist  together  on  Wednesday,  and  he  wept  like 
a  watering-pot,'  said  Owen. 

*  Come,  Tonv,  that  is  sufficiently  tame  ! '  said  John. 
Antonia  walked  out  before  them  with  dimity. 
Tliey  all  came  together  down  the  little  flight  of  steps. 

*  There  is  that  man  still  there  ! '  said  Antonia.  *  He  came 
out  of  the  public-house  ever  so  long  ago,  and  he  followed  John 
up  the  street  just  now.     Why  is  he  waiting  there,  I  wonder?' 

*What  man?'  asked  Owen,  and  saw  tlie  answer  in  John's 
face  as  they  both  turned  to  look  at  the  man  Antonia  indicated. 

*  Take  her  on  to  Mrs.  Coney's,'  John  said,  and  slipping  away 
from  them  went  towards  the  man,  who  was  standing  holding  on 

^o  the  railings. 

*It  is  some  one  Jack  wants  to  see,'  said  Owen,  drawing 
Antonia's  hand  within  his  arm.     *  Come,  let  us  go  on.' 

*But  lie  seems  a  very  excitable,  unpleasant  person,'  said 
Antonia  still  looking  back,  where  John,  with  a  lirm  grip  of  the 
man's  shoulder  to  prevent  his  escape,  was  looking  close  into  his 
face,  speaking  very  slowly,  trying  to  convey  some  sense  into  the 
clouded  brain. 

Vaughan  had  realised  sufficient  money  and  left  Philadelphia, 
where  it  had  become  unsafe  for  him  to  remain,'and  had  returned 
to  England,  making  all  his  arrangements  with  his  old  ability. 
But  since  his  arrival  a  numbness  of  apprehension,  which  he  had 
before  had  reason  to  dread,  had  settled  down  again  uxK)n  him. 
He  forgot  \vhat  his  further  plans  had  been,  and  no  stimulation 
he  could  resort  to  could  reveal  anything  more  to  him.  .In  this 
deep  pool  which  harbours  so  much  curious  existence,  he  floated 
languidly  with  others  of  his  kind,  the  scum  of  London  life. 
His  sudden  meeting  with  John  liad  forcibly  impressed  him 
that  hero  was  a  source  of  danger,  though  in  the  blind  groping 
of  his  mind  he  hardly  knew  what  the  danger  was.  Here  was 
au  enemy  :  he  watched  him.     His  hatred  of  this  enemy  was  the 
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only  consciousness  he  preserved  in  the  awful  lethargy  which 
crept  always  closer  to  him,  the  death  in  life  which  gradually 
enveloped  nim.  He  spied  upon  him  continually.  He  hid  a 
knife,  carrying  it  about ;  taking  it  out  sometimes  and  looking 
at  it  stealthily,  seeing  himself  creep  upon  his  enemy  in  the 
dark,  taking  an  unguarded  moment  and  striking  home.  Yet  he 
was  often  close  upon  John,  and  always  he  was  afraid. 

He  was  afraid  now,  shrinking  up  against  the  railings  when 
Antonia,  still  pausing,  looked  hsLck  at  tnem. 

*John  has  my  railway  ticket,' she  said  to  Owen;  *if  he  is 
not  coming  with  me  I  had  better  ask  him  for  it,'  and  she  ran 
back. 

Vaughan  saw  her.  He  left  trying  to  free  himself  from  John's 
grasp,  and  stretched  forward  looking  at  her  with  a  horror  in  his 
Face  :  and  Antonia,  with  a  sudden  catching  at  her  heart,  stood 
still  in  terror  also.  The  knife  he  had  concealed  beneath  his 
coat  fell  to  the  ground.  He  pointed  to  her,  swaying  as  he 
stood,  trying  to  form  some  syllable  with  lips  that  were 
forgetting  language. 

It  came  like  the  harsh  cry  of  a  lost  soul  before  the  judg- 
ment bar.  *  Rose ! '  he  moaned  out  low,  with  staring  eyes, 
with  an  awful  fear.  He  fell  forward  on  the  pavement  at  her 
feet 

Antonia  cowered  back  covering  her  face  with  her  hands  :  it 
was  as  if  hell  gaped  there  before  ner.  In  the  next  second  she 
would  have  stooped  to  see  what  thing  this  was  that  lay  so  still, 
but  John  grasi>ed  her  arm  with  an  imperative  restraint 

*  No ! '  he  said,  with  a  look  Antonia  trembled  before  in  the 
indication  of  fierce  passion,  of  hatred,  that  she  saw  in  it,  'you 
shall  not  touch  him.'  He  led  her  a  pace  or  two  away,  and 
returned  himself,  where  Owen  was  kneeling  loosening  the 
wretched  creature's  necktie,  gently  tending  him.  *You  had 
better  get  a  cab,  Owen,  and  let  him  go  to  the  nearest  hospital.' 

*No,  said  Owen,  *  where  is  Antonia?  run,  Tony,  down  the 
street  there  to  the  right  where  there  is  a  red  lamp  at  the  gate, 
and  fetch  Dr.  Furnival  back  with  you.  Now  while  she  is  gone, 
Jack,  quick,  lift  his  head.' 

But  John  stood  back.  It  was  not  in  him  :  no  helping  hand 
would  he  give  his  enemy,  no  act  of  mercy  could  he  show  nim. 

Owen  flashed  a  glance  at  his  brother,  and  raising  Vaughan 
well  as  he  might  by  himself,  staggered  with  his  heav^  burden 
towards  the  House  :  he  could  not  manage  it,  and  in  an  instant's 
pause  as  he  took  breath,  supporting  the  man  by  the  railing,  he 
looked  round  again  at  his  brother  lor  aid.     *  Jack  ! ' 

And  so  shall  it  not  be  done  to  him  again  ?  that  was  in  John's 
expression — thine  eye  shall  not  pity — a  life  for  a  life — John  put 
his  hands  in  Jiis  pockets  and  turned  away. 

A  man  coming  down  the  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  way 
saw  some  accident  must  have  happened,  and  ran  across  the 
street  to  Owen's  assistance,  helping  nim  to  carry  Vaughan  into 
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the  house.  Then  one  or  two  stray  boys  were  attracted  by  the 
news  of  a  man  in  a  fit,  and  lingered  about  the  steps,  when 
Antonia  returned  with  Dr.  Fumival. 

John  met  her  at  the  door,  and,  taking  her  hand,  went  slowly 
with  her  up  the  street. 

Some  or  the  streets  in  London  are  very  quiet  on  Sunday 
evenings  :  you  may  go  a  long  way  and  not  meet  any  one,  while 
all  the  suburbs  are  resonant  with  the  multitude.  They  turned 
into  a  narrow  roadway  which,  hemmed  in  on  one  side  by  a 
dingy  brick  wall,  insinuated  a  view  in  occasional  glimpses  of 
an  intricate  web  of  railway  lines  and  distant  gasometers. 

*  That  was  my  father,'  said  Antonia. 

John  put  his  arm  round  her  before  he  answered.     *  Yes.' 

Antonia  saw  the  terrace  road  by  Dinas,  she  breathed  the 
sweet  country  air,  she  saw  the  soft  glow  of  the  still  evening 
and  John  coming  down  the  path,  she  saw  herself  at  the  door  or 
their  own  home,  waiting  to  welcome  him :  she  found  herself 
with  the  vision  faded,  staring  into  the  abyss. 

A  little  hesitating  touch  from  John ;  his  expression  was  all 
of  solicitude  for  her  as  she  looked  up  at  him. 

They  went  a  step  or  two,  and  then  Antonia  looked  back 
again  with  a  little  sob  to  him.  *It  is  not  possible,  John.  It 
can  never  be.' 

John  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  looking  earnestly  at  her, 
drew  it  once  more  within  his  arm,  and  walkeil  on  a  little  way, 
until  another  gasometer  came  into  their  view. 

'  You  are  distressed,'  he  said,  pausing  when  they  had  gained 
this  aspect,  '1  will  say  nothing  to  you  now.  Only  you  must 
not  distrust  me.' 

*  I  cannot  find  my  way,'  said  Antonia. 

*  There  is  no  need,'  he  answered. 

Her  heart  was  torn  between  her  love  for  him,  at  his  for  her, 
and  her  reading  of  his  character,  his  pride  which  must  wince 
at  the  disgrace  attaching  to  her  name,  the  revolt  against  her 
association  with  her  kindred,  the  passionate  protest  with 
which  just  now  he  had  withdrawn  her.  *  No !  you  shall  not 
touch  liim,'  and  the  struggle  against  his  own  instincts  from 
which  she  liad  so  gradually  won  nira  :  would  not  the  time  come 
when  he  might  a^ain  look  critically  with  a  touch  of  the  old 
austerity  in  his  feeling  ?  She  even  feared  the  strong  fidelity  of 
household  aflection  and  the  deep  feeling  which  had  nourished 
Jolin's  resentment  against  her  fatlier.  Her  thought  glanced 
rapidly  to  include  Mary,  their  old  relations  quite  gone,  and 
indeed  was  not  Mary  justified?  The  doubts  she  had  laid  came 
thronging  back  on  her,  as  tlu^y  had  surged  on  that  Christmas 
Eve  when  she  had  sent  him  away  :  only  now  it  was  no  longer 
possible  she  should  send  him  away.  Did  she  not  owe  him 
restitution?  he  made  a  claim  and  she  acknowledged  it,  she 
could  not  deny  it.  ^'et  how  should  she  pay  the  debt  and  not 
fetter  him  with  a  chain  which  he  might  vex  to  wear  in  more 
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sober  davs  succeeding,  so  went  all  the  experience  of  the  sages 
to  this  glamour,  this  lirst  joy  in  love  ? 

He  had  glanced  up  at  her  when  he  read  *Est-ce  que,  par 
hasard,  on  voudrait  se  plaindre  de  ce  qu'on  n'est  pas  immortel 
ici-bas  ?  * 

She  felt  assured  he  had  doubted  himself. 

It  lies  between  us,  the  sacrifice !  Oh,  to  think  that  was  to 
know  what  must  be  :  he  never  should  be  sacrificed  for  her. 

Here  came  two  dirty  and  oily  stokers  clattering  from  the 
railway  down  the  quiet  road  :  some  pause  prompted  reason  into 
her  stress  of  feeling. 

*It  is  not  for  moments  that  one  lives,*  she  said,  *but  we  must 
reckon  with  long  years.* 

*  No,*  said  John  low  to  her  as  he  held  her  close  in  his  arms. 
*It  is  the  moments  that  make  life.* 

*  I  cannot  wrong  you  so  to  say  again  that  you  must  let  me 
go,'  said  Antonia,  *  and  yet  your  name  must  not  be  touched  with 
the  disgrace  of  mine,  it  is  not  right  you  should  be  bound  to  ma 
What  shall  I  do  ?  oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  * 

*  You  love  me,  Tony.* 

She  had  no  woixl  to  answer ;  she  was  at  his  mercy.  He 
kissed  her;  *Tony!  Tony!*  he  whispered  to  her.  As  he 
looked  up  he  was  suddenly  aware  of  that  gasometer :  of  this 
scenery  !  he  must  take  her  away.  What  should  he  do  ?  Half 
absently  he  took  his  watch  out,  could  they  get  the  continental 
express  ? — get  away,  away  for  his  life's  holiday. 

*  Is  it  time  to  go  ? '  asked  Antonia,  seeing  his  action,  though 
yet  lost  in  her  own  bewilderment. 

*  You  are  not  going — back,'  he  said. 

*Am  I  to  stay  here — my  father?*  she  faltered. 

*  You  have  no  father  !  he  was  conscious  immediately  with 
how  harsh  a  ring  he  had  spoken  it,  and  smoothed  away  his 
roughness,  making  amends  to  her  with  a  kiss,  *  You  have  no  one, 
Tony,  no  one  but  me.  You  must  come  with  me.*  He  felt  how 
wilcUy  her  heart  was  beating,  and  paused  in  very  pity  for  her, 
*  Tony,  why  ?  do  you  want  to  go  away  from  me  ?  * 

*  >i  o,  no,  no,'  she  whispered  clinging  close,  her  head  hidden 
against  him. 

*  No,*  too,  he  answered,  and  with  a  little  laugh  where  she  was 
afraid,  *that  is  too  late  now — that  is  done  with,  and  Mrs.  Coney 
too.* 

Mrs.  Coney !  in  a  supreme  moment  little  mediocre  Mrs. 
Coney  made  a  presentment  to  Antonia's  confused  imagining  of 
disapproval,  prohibition,  condenmation,  Mrs.  Coney  was  repre- 
sentative. Condemn  who  would  !  what  cared  she  i  abasement, 
humiliation  should  be  welcome,  dear  to  her,  it  made  nothing  if 
all  the  world  were  against  her,  alieady  she  liad  no  world  but 
this  one  star,  the  world  was  well  lost  to  her — for  Iiim.  Yet  Mrs. 
Coney  was  not  to  be  denied  the  suggestion  that  Antonia  left 
a  duty,  some  trust  unfulfilled  ;  and  what  again  should  she  care  ? 
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her  life,  her  world,  her  heaven,  lier  belief,  her  duty  all — were 
here.  He  would  have  made  her  go  forward  with  him,  but  she 
paused  at  that  rapid  rush  of  thought  that  ended  with  this  only 
impulse  left  to  her  very  being,  that  all  her  existence  was  con- 
centrated in,  that  her  passion  tinelv  balanced  trembling  from 
earth  to  heaven  could  accord  her,  only  that !  that  he  was  all  she 
knew,  and  she  must  be  true  to  him. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  *  Do  you  believe  I  love  you  ? ' 

He  kissed  her,  *  Yes.' 

*  I  will  do  what'you  tell  me.  I  will  go  where  you  will.  I  will 
follow  you  all  round  the  world.  I  have  nothing,  I  am  nothing 
but  you.  I  have  no  standard  but  what  you  say.  I  have  no 
wish  but  what  you  wish.  I  have  no  thought  or  hope,  or  feeling 
that  is  not  yours.  But  oh !  I  loved  you  because  I  honouren 
you.  I  would  not  have  you  less  than  what  I  know  you  are.  I 
would  not  have  my  pride  in  you  even  shadowed.  I  would  not 
wrong  that  best  I  loved  in  you.  Let  me  be  true  to  vou,  to  what 
is  real,  to  what  is  true  ;  but  I  have  no  more  any  will  or  choice, 
I  only  know  I  love  you  and  your  will  for  yourself  is  for  me.' 

He  stayed  a  moment,  then  held  out  his  hand  to  her.  She 
put  hers  in  it,  unq^uestioning,  to  walk  with  him,  where  he  would, 
and  did  not  ask  his  will. 

The  continental  express  must  whirl  away  to  Elysium  this 
night  without  him  :  he  informed  Antonia  of  liis  decision  when 
they  had  left  the  grove  of  gasometers  at  the  rear  and  were 
going  up  the  road,  walking  so,  hand  in  hand,  *  We  will  go  back 
to  Mrs.  Coney,'  and  added  with  an  implacable  malice  that  would 
have  very  much  astonished  the  unsuspecting  victim  of  it,  '  May 
Heaven  confound  her  ! ' 


CHAPTER   XX 

Since  earlier  apes  have  raised  their  race 
So  high  above  its  former  place 
Why  may  not  he  as  well  aspire 
To  raise  nis  race  some  places  higher  t 

Mrs.  Whitino^s  back  bedroom  was  let  for  two  or  three  years, 
the  period  Dr.  Furnival  allotted  to  Vaughan,  the  wretched  man 
would  lie  there  so  long,  helpless  and  semi-conscious. 

Mrs.  Whiting  was  full  of  interest  in  him  and  in  the  arrange- 
ments Owen  made  for  his  tendance. 

The  shock  of  Antonia's  appearance  set  the  faint  climmering 
of  Vaughan's  mind  back  upon  the  long  past  and  in  that  only  it 
lived,  tne  intermediate  years  wiped  out,  the  present  blank.  In 
Owen's  occasional  inspection  of  nis  room  he  followed  him  with 
beseeching  and  terrified  eyes,  an  expression  Owen  could  not  at 
first  account  for  until  he  understood  Vaughan  confused  him 
with  that  ancient  enemy  who  was  once  his  friend,  conceived 
himself  betrayed  by  Rose  into  his  power,  trapped  and  snared, 
always  waiting  judgment. 

*  He  tries  to  speak  of  you,  sir,  poor  dear,*  saidi  Mrs.  Whiting 
to  Owen  with  an  easy  benevolence  for  suffering,  *and  say  as  I 
will  he  always  calls  you  out  of  your  name  "  Frank,  Frank 
Tenterden "  he  says  over  and  over  again,  very  faint,  you  can 
hardly  hear  him  speak,  and  then  sometimes  I  can  see  he  wants 
to  tell  sometliing  which  he  seems  afraid  to  say  and  afraid  to 
keep  to  himself,  all  mad  like,  sir,  with  terror,  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
she  says  the  same,  she  will  go  and  bend  down  to  hear  what  it  is 
and  he  mutters  the  awfullest  things  !  "  Rose  accused  me  to  him, 
helpless,  in  their  power ;  all  bloody,  the  rocks  ! " ' 

Seeing  these  thoughts  in  Vaughan's  glancing  eyes  which 
seemed  all  of  him  that  lived  in  his  death  in  life,  as  he  lay  here 
bou.id  in  the  hell  he  had  made  for  himself,  Owen  paused  some- 
times a  moment  at  his  side,  *You  and  I  can  play  a  waiting 
game  '  his  father  had  said  to  him,  and  assuring  himself  that 
this  prisoner  was  duly  tended,  the  conditions  or  his  lingering 
misery  healthfully  watched  over,  as  he  stayed  by  him  he  looked 
with  a  deep  pity  at  the  haunted  man :   so  going  from  Kvs\ 
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Vaughan's  beseeching  gaze  would  draw  good  Mrs.  Whiting  to 
his  side  and  with  intense  effort  at  last  he  found  a  new  form  of 
woi-ds,  *  Frank,  Frank  Tenterden  takes  the  trick.' 

Owen  went  to  see  Antonia  one  evening  to  tell  her  what  was 
her  father's  fate,  for  he  knew  John  could  not  bring  himself  to 
touch  upon  that  subject.  Only  to  Owen  once  he  said.  Too 
will  let  me  have  the  accounts  as  they  come  due  for  any  arrange- 
ments jrou  have  made.  Send  them  to  me  every  month  or  how 
you  think  best.' 

*  I  shall  not  send  them  at  all,  Jack,'  said  Owen.  '  You  will 
let  me  settle  this  for  Tony.' 

*  Where  are  you  going  to  retrench  1  what  is  there  you  can 
curtail  to  afford  yourself  this  indulgence  V 

'Oh,  I  am  flourishing,'  said  Owen  with  easy  evasion.  *I 
have  got  a  iirst-class  job  out  at  Hackney  and  the  classes,  you 
know? 

*  Very  well.  Do  as  you  like,'  said  John,  *  what's  tliat  1 '  to 
Antonia's  packet. 

*  She  loft  it  there  for  you  last  Sunday.' 

John  opened  the  packet  and  stood  with  the  sovereigns  in  his 
hand. 

*Tony  says  you  are  difficult,'  said  Owen  betraying  her 
confidence, 

*  Does  she  1  She  must  think  I  am  easy  to  check  me  like 
this.'  John  made  up  the  packet  again  in  Antonia's  envelope, 
*  Miss  Tony  wants  showing  a  thing  or  two,'  he  said  darkly  as  he 
dropped  it  in  his  pocket,  *  which  I  will  show  her  when  I  have 
got  my  honeymoon  over.  And  now,  Owen,  I  have  been  down 
111  Buckinghamshire,  and  I  have  seen  Aunt  Mary.  And  I  told 
her  I  was  going  to  be  married.  Of  course  she  was  immensely 
interested.  Then  I  told  her  who  Tony  was,  and  it  struck  her 
all  of  a  heap,  but  she  tumetl  up  trumps.  First  she  asked  to  see 
Tony's  photograph.' 

*  That  you  haan't  got,'  suggested  Owen. 

*  Hadn  t  I  ?  you  coon,'  said  John,  took  out  his  pocket-book, 
and  placed  a  photograph  of  Antonia's  bright  face  before  his 
brother.  *  Naturally  I  borrowed  that  from  Mary's  album — some 
time  since.' 

It  was  then  apparent  to  Owen  why  he  could  not  find  it :  and 
he  remembered  Mr.  Dominick  had  said  *  Guess  he  thought  he 
was  done  for,  and  he  wanted  it  buried  with  him.' 

*  She  said  it  was  a  sweet  face,'  said  John,  looking  carelessly 
at  his  photograph,  *  and  she  was  sure  she  was  a  dear  good  girl. 
I  was  not  disposed  to  contradict  her.'  He  returned  his  photo- 
graph to  his  pocket.  *  And  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  Owen, 
she  is  persuaded  the  finger  of  Providence  is  in  it,  and  although 
a  civil  marriage  is  a  heathen  «and  a  godless  business,  and  next 
to  being  no  marriage  at  all,  tliere  will  be  an  extra  solemnity 
in  the  affair  if  it  bikes  place  from  her  house  and  under  her 
patronage :  so  I  shall  take  Tony  down  there,  and  you  will  come 
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to  give  her  away,  if  she  has  to  be  given  away.  I  don't  know 
how  the  thing  is  managed  ;  suppose  I  shall  have  to  find  out.  It 
is  rather  nervous  work,'  said  Jonn. 

*  You  idiot.     What  day  is  it?'  asked  Owen. 

*  T  don't  know.    I  rather  believe  that  is  in  Tony's  province.' 

*  Well,  you  tarnation  idiot ! '  said  Owen,  *  let  me  know  because 
of  Hackney,  that's  all.' 

*  Hackney  !'  said  John,  with  immeasurable  contempt. 

*  A  grocer's  shop,'  said  Owen,  *  must  grocery  cease  in  the  land 
because  you  are  married  ? ' 

*  The  retail  shopkeeper  is  done  for  already,*  said  John. 

'  It  is  a  company,'  said  Owen,  *  and  if  you  would  like  to  see 
really  handsome  counters  you  come  over  to  Hackney,  and  1 
will  show  them  to  you.     And  how  about  Mary  1 ' 

*  Well,  Mary,  yes  there  are  Mary's  settlements  to  finish  up, 
and  her  house.  Williams  wants  the  tent  pitched  at  Southampton 
or  the  Isle  of  Wight,  won't  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  mother, 
small  blame  to  him.  I'll  never  forgive  that  infernal  old  woman ! ' 
said  John  suddenly. 

*  Lady  Williams  !  poor  soul,  what  harm  has  she  done  you  ? ' 

*  Made  me  look  a  regular  fool,'  muttered  John. 

*  Oh,  ah,  yes  to  be  sure.  Dilys  made  me  a  confidence  on  the 
subiect,'  said  Owen  beginning  to  laugh. 

*  Dilys  !  I  would  have  boxed  Dilys's  ears  for  twopence,'  said 
John  •  *  what  are  you  grinning  at  ?  ^ 

'  I'll  tell  her  so,  my  stars  !  she'll  make  you  repent  yourself.' 

*  I  daresay  she  would  if  I  could  not  circumvent  your  treachery, 
but  Dicky  is  a  long  sight  too  cute  to  be  sufferable  as  an  opponent,' 
said  John  with  judicial  estimation.  *and  I  would  Keep  her 
alliance  at  any  cost.  I  say,  Owen,  insinuating,  and  with  a 
transparent  afiectation  of  indifference,  *what  did  Tony  say 
about  me  ? ' 

Owen  finished  his  laugh  out  beneath  John's  stem  regard  of 
disapproval.  *  Well,  Jack,'  he  said  confidentially  and  with  the 
pleasantest  manner,  *  1  remember  she  told  me  once  she  thought 
you'  —  John  was  evidently  interested  —  *most  confound^ly 
cocky  and  patronising.  But  that's  some  time  ago,'  he  added 
in  a  soothing  tone;  *all  she  says  now  is  that  she  wants  her 
own  way.' 

'  Does  she  ? '  grim  from  John,  and  with  significance :  *  well, 
I  want  my  way.  And  I  want  it  all  the-  more,'  reflecting,  *  for 
the  precious  little  chance  I  see  of  ever  getting  it.' 

*  And  in  some  past  consultation  with  Mary  on  the  matter,' 
said  Owen,  'they  were  agreed  that  there  is  no  doing  anything 
with  either  of  us.    That's  cool,  isn't  it  ? ' 

*  Cool ! '  said  John,  as  one  beyond  the  point  of  exasperation, 
*  why,  you  see,  Owen,  there  is  absolutely  no  reasoning  with  a 
girl.  They  simply  fly  off  on  an  impulse,  and  nothing  on  earth 
will  stop  them.  It  is  just  labour  thrown  away  to  try  and  make 
the  sligntest  impression.    If  they  will  they  will  and  you  eajMask^. 
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depend  on  it,  and  if  they  won't  they  won't,  and  yet  they  go  on 
for  ever  and  never  do  make  an  end  of  it.' 

*  Well,  I  believe  that  is  so,'  said  Owen,  not  refusing  any  truth 
in  Natural  History  however  unwelcome  it  might  be ;  '  so  as  we 
can  none  of  us  make  anything  of  one  another,  you  just  sit  down 
and  write  a  sonnet  to  Tony's  eyebrow,  and  let  me  get  on  with 
my  work.' 

•  ••••••  • 

Miss  Tenterden,  Frank's  half  sister,  had  been  a  considerable 
heiress,  for  the  Tenterdens  were  mostly  of  excellent  estate,  and 
she  inherited  wealth  from  her  mother.  In  her  younger  days 
life's  morning,  opulent  in  monetary  sense  and  in  other  happi- 
ness had  promised  golden  indeed  to  Mary  Tenterden,  but  sne 
too  nad  been  involved  in  the  disasters  at  Dinas,  her  projected 
marriage  broken  off  in  consequence,  and  her  romance  enaed  so 
abruptly  she  occupied  for  many  years  the  harassing  position 
of  poor  relation  in  the  householas  of  still  well-to-do  cousins,  an 
elderly  young  lady,  *poor  Mary* ;  so  had  she  found  her  school- 
ing, and  the  only  pleasure  left  to  her  in  life  was  a  thorough 
enjoyment  of  ill-health.  An  unexpected  and  fortunate  inherit- 
ance from  her  mother's  family  replaced  her  to  some  extent  in 
the  position  she  was  born  to.  She  lived  now  in  an  old  Queen 
Anne  red  brick  house  in  the  High  Street  of  a  clean  country 
town,  a  person  of  importance  in  her  very  quiet  circle,  established 
with  the  gentlest  satisfaction  to  herselr  as  a  permanent  invalid, 
and  now  she  had  no  care  in  the  world,  always  addressed  in 
soothing  accents,  and  condoled  with  upon  the  burden  of 
existence. 

She  had  never  been  on  terms  of  amity  that  gave  her  any 
sense  of  equality  with  *the  children's'  mother.  Dilys  Owen 
was  a  spoiled  beauty,  careless,  wilful,  inconsiderate,  capricious : 
and  haughty  to  all  her  husband's  family,  she  was  impatient 
with  his  sister's  little  plaints  and  contrarieties. 

Mary  Tenterden  did  not  find  Dilys  more  approachable  in 
misfortune,  and  never  forgave  her  that  inexplicable  second 
marriage.  The  *  children,'  however,  were  dear  to  her  memory, 
for  she  saw  actually  but  very  little  of  them,  all  Tenterden  con- 
nections being  persistently  discouraged  at  Hendra;  but  she 
made  great  friends  with  Owen  when  ho  was  a  schoolboy, 
following  that  brilliant  earlier  career  of  his  with  the  intense 
pride  all  his  nearer  relations  felt  in  him ;  happy  to  lure  him 
down  to  see  her  at  that  gorgeous  place  in  Kent,  or  big  house 
at  Denmark  Hill,  vain  to  snow  the  handsome,  clever  lx)y  to 
Uncle  Joshua  or  to  Cousin  Samuel.  *Poor  Frank's  boy,  Owen, 
so  like  him  too ! '  a  recommendation  signally  failing  of  appeal 
to  cousins  who  had  lost  so  much  money  through  that  same 
*  poor  Frank  ! ' 

This  eenth'  little  lady,  full  of  suppressed  romance,  was  much 
ttutterecl  by  John's  visit  to  lier  well-ordered  house,  where  for 
many  hours  of  a  sunslviny  morning  she  lay  on  her  sofa,  and 
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hearing  the  tick  of  the  clock  on  the  stairs  answer  the  snores  of 
her  fat  pug  on  the  hearthrug,  thought  over  what  John  had 
said  ana  of  the  desperate  action  she  had  thereupon  wrought 
herself  to  for  his  sake.  *He  has  been  a  good  boy/  she  told 
herself  when  in  reaction  she  wondered  how  she  should  go 
through  with  all  this  anxiety;  *yes,  he  has  been  a  dear  boy, 
and  it  is  the  finger  of  heaven. 

She  was  greatly  flattered  that  John  should  have  come  to  tell 
her  this  news  himself.  *  A  very  proper  attention,'  she  said  to 
her  confidential  maid  who  was  greatly  interested  and  a  little 
excited  that  the  young  la(hr  was  actually  to  be  married  from 
this  dull  old  house,  *but  Mr.  John  always  knows  what  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.' 

*I  wish  it  were  Mr.  Owen  who  was  going  to  be  married,* 
said  Dawkins,  Owen  so  frank  and  debonair,  beloved  of  Aunt 
Mary. 

'  Not  at  all  the  sort  of  thing  for  Mr.  Owen,  Dawkins,'  said 
Aunt  Mary  severely.    '  Poor,  dear  boy/  she  sighed  in  confidence, 

*  he  could  not  afford  to  make  such  a  foolish  marriage,  for  I  am 
afraid,  really  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  a  foolish  marriage.  But, 
nevertheless/  said  Aunt  Mary,  who  would  not  have  admitted 
the  argument  for  Owen,  *  what  is  money  ?  what  is  position  ?' 

*  A  very  great  deal,  ma'am/  said  Dawkins,  who  was  always 
practical. 

*Who  would  have  thought  Mr.  John  indifferent  to  such 
things?'  pursued  Aunt  Mary,  *how  little  we  know  what  lovely 
flowers  may  be  blooming  in — '  she  paused,  somewhat  involvea, 

*  in — you  know  what  I  mean,  Dawkins  ! '  Dawkins  considered 
flowers  usually  bloomed  in  flower-pots,  but  hesitated  at  com- 
mending the  suggestion.  *In  Alpine  Peaks,  you  know,  Dawkins,' 
said  Miss  Tenterden,  *  something  a  trifle  chilly  and  reserved.' 

Mr.  John  was  reserved,  no  doubt.  *  Well,  there  is  nothinc  of 
the  Alpine  Peak  in  Mr.  Owen,'  said  Dawkins  emphatically,  Mr.- 
Owen  who  always  kissed  her,  and  said  she  was  looking  young 
and  lovely. 

*  Peak  or  no  Peak,  Dawkins,'  said  Miss  Tenterden,  *  Mr.  Owen 
could  not  afford  to  throw  himself  away  in  a  marriage  like  this. 
Yet  I  shall  support  Mr.  John,  for  his  family  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  comprehend  the  relation  he  stands  in  to  all  of  them.  I 
should  like  to  know  where  they  would  be  if  it  were  not  for 
him?  And  as  for  Owen  of  Hendra,  which  may  be  all  very 
well,  Dawkins,  after  all  who  is  Owen  of  Hendra  if  it  isn't  Mr. 
John  himself  ?    I  shall  write  to  my  niece  Mary.' 

Mary  received  the  letter  with  much  distress  and  vexation, 
and,  communicating  it  to  Arthur  Williams,  was  amazed  to  find 
in  him  also  an  unexpected  ally  for  John.  He  was  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  a  man  should  marry  to  please  himself  and  not 
his  relations,  a  conclusion  he  had  frequently  made  to  his  mother 
in  many  arguments  upon  the  subject.  *  But  that  is  so  difterent,' 
Mary  oojected,  and  he  could  not  be  brought  to  see  the  diflerence. 
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Suppose  her  father  were  a  di'eadf ully  wicked  man  1  no,  '  I  don't 
see  I  marry  your  father  whatever  he  might  be,'  Arthur  }>ersisted, 
*  I  maiTy  you/ 

*"  But,  on,  consider  the  ruin  he  brought  upon  John,  all  that 
John  might  have  been  and  that  he  has  Tost ! ' 

^Perhaps  he  thinks  she  will  make  it  up  to  him  a  little,' 
suggested  Mr.  Williams. 

*  I  shall  never  forgive  her,'  said  Mary. 

*  Oh,  well,  as  for  that '  he  answered,  *  but  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  think,  dear.  I  think  Jack  has  been  uncommonly  kind  to  you 
and  me,  and  there's  nothing  I  should  like  better  than  to  offer  to 
be  best  man  you  know,  and  see  him  through  it  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  Of  course  I  don't  say,'  pursued  Mr.  Williams,  '  that  he 
isn't  rather  cracked ;  I  don't  know  why  both  your  brothers 
should  be  so  awfully  cracked,  I'm  sure,  and  Owen,  really  you 
know,  well  of  course  there  isn't  a  doubt  of  it.  But  Jack  s  got 
plenty  of  sense  for  all  his  notions,  and  he  knows  how  to  hold 
his  tongue,  and  get  what  he  can  without  any  palavering  over 
it  Look  here,  Mary,  I  have  known  Jack  all  my  life,  and  he  is 
as  good  as  his  word  any  day,  and,  notwithstanding  his  notions 
and  his  politics,  that  are  of  course  simply  out  of  the  question 
altogether,  there  isn't  a  fellow  anywhere  that  I  have  really, 
well  what  you  may  call  you  know,  a  respect  for,  as  I  have  for 
Jack  Tenterden.' 

Marv  had  been  walking  down  the  avenue  with  him,  and 
when  tlie  smart  cart  had  driven  away  from  the  ^ate,  she  went 
slowly  along  the  old  park  road  up  the  hills,  thinking. 

Should  sne  show  Aunt  Marys  letter  to  her  grandmother? 
What  an  extraordinary  thing  it  was  that  Aunt  Mary  should  be 
Antonia's  partisan  :  how  haa  John  managed  that  ? 

She  walKcd  on  until  she  came  to  the  hill  lodge,  and  paused 
to  look  up  at  his  coat  of  arms  carved  there  above  the  gateway, 
to  look  back  at  the  wide  lands  that  John  might  still  liave  won 
again  to  the  ancient  state  of  Hendra.  How  could  he  marry 
Antonia  ?  how  could  he  ? 

She  let  herself  out  of  the  gate  and  went  forward  upon  the 
mountain  road,  and  sat  down  to  rest  at  last  upon  the  bank  by 
the  wayside.  A  quick  step  wfis  coming  along  the  hidden  angle 
of  the  road,  and  a  snatch  of  song — 

'When  Camhiia's  banner  waves  on  high.' 

*  Owen  ! '  she  cried  out,  and  jumping  up  ran  along  the  road  to 
meet  him.     *  Owen  dear  !  Owen  ! ' 

*  This  is  good  luck  to  meet  you,  Mary  ! ' 

*  What  a  rejoicing  Thomas  will  make  !  I  knew  your  voice  at 
once.  Cambria,  indeed  !  you  have  remembered  Cambria  at  last, 
have  you  ?  How  long  is  it  since  you  came  back  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  have  never  been  home  ?  and  where  have  you  come 
from  now  1    This  is  such  a  strange  time  in  the  day  to  arrive,' 
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*I  have  been  walking  across  the  liills,  rambling  over  my 
native  heath/  said  Owen,  and  sat  down  witli  her  upon  the  bank 
to  tell  which  way  he  had  travelled  here,  and  to  asfc  for  news  of 
home.  *  Dear  old  place  ! '  he  got  up  to  stretch  himself  and  look 
adown  the  valley.  *  Mary,'  he  said,  *  Cambria  gets  into  my  head 
after  Lambeth,  and  makes  me  sentimental.  I  perceive  the 
sunshine  is  still  glowing  o'er  valley  and  mountain,  and  warbles 
the  blackbird  its  note  from  the  tree,  and  the  ash  grove  leads 
down  to  the  village  road  quite  as  usual,  I  suppose.  Well !  I 
must  go  back  into  exile  to-morrow,  and  I  only  came  to  ask  you 
to  go  with  me.' 

To  go  with  you,  Owen  ! ' 

*Yes.  Jack  is  to  be  married  on  Wednesday,  and  Mary— I 
think  you  ought  to  come,  just  for  rehearsal,  you  know.' 

*  He  ought  to  have  told  me  ! '  cried  Mary  indignantly. 

*  Well,  I  think  he  might  have  done  so,'  Owen  conceded. 

*  It  is  perfectly  dreadful  he  should  marry  her,'  said  Mary. 

*  I  think  you  may  as  well  make  the  best  of  it,'  he  advised. 

*  I  shall  never  forgive  her,  Owen.' 

*  Shall  I  tell  you  what  you  will  do,  Mary?  You  will  be 
sitting  in  the  sacred  gloom  of  Aunt  Mary's  drawing-room 
listening  to  her  account  of  her  last  nervous  attack  but  one, 
and  JacK  will  come  in  with  Tony,  and  when  you  see  him  you 
will  think  of  nothing  but  only  that  it  is  Jack,  and  that  Jack  is 
going  to  be  married,  and  that  he  is  the  best  fellow  in  the  world 
and  dear  to  you,  Mary  ;  how  is  he  not  dear  to  you  ?  how  are  we 
not  all  his  debtors  1  how  are  we  not  all  of  us  bound  to  him  with 
every  tie  of  gratitude  and  affection  ? ' 

*  I  don't  want  any  one,'  said  Mary  inarticulate  with  sudden 
tears,  *  to  teach  me  my  duty  to  dear  John  ! ' 

'  No,  you  won't  want  any  one  to  do  that,'  said  Owen,  *  you 
will  think  of  it  all  yourself,  and  when  you  think  that  he  is 
really  awfully  gone  on  Tony,  and  she  has  been  holding  off  and 
just  breaking  her  heart  for  him  all  the  time,  why,  Mary,  there 
will  be  nothing  else  for  you  to  do  but  to  go  and  kiss  her  and 
weep  floods  of  tears,  ancf  let  us  all  be  friends  and  live  happy 
ever  afterwards.' 

'  John  might  have  told  me,'  said  Mary  weeping,  *  it  is  as  if  he 
didn't  care.' 

*  But  you  care,  Mary,  don't  you  ? '  Owen  suggested. 

*  Must  you  go  to-morrow  1  by  the  early  train  ] ' 

*Yes.  Let  us  go  home,'  said  Owen,  *you  will  have  your 
packing  to  do.  And  I  will  tell  the  grandmother  for  you  if  you 
like.' 

*  If  you  don't  she  will  not  be  told,'  sivid  Mary,  *  for  I  cannot, 
I  cannot !  poor  grand  mama  ! ' 

Yet  they  lingered  together  upon  the  hill  road,  where  the 
rounded  mountain  in  its  low  tone  of  brown  grass  was  shining 
red  in  the  setting  sun  :  and  they  turned  to  look  at  that  glory 
of  red  gold  behind  that  other  purple  hill,  and  the  bright  rays 
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glistening  down  into  the  green  valley.  The  long  ridges  of  the 
distant  hills  were  all  cold  purple  and  dim  gray  surrounding 
these  nearer  heights  which  stood  so  bright  and  glowing  in  the 
sunset. 

The  sun  was  parting,  gold  and  gray  succeeding,  and  the  pale 
crimson  after -glow  spread  over  the  sky,  while  deep  purple 
shades  fell  upon  the  radiance  of  gold  and  green  which  the  hills 
had  shone  in,  and  in  the  silence  there  was  only  heard  the 
distant  rippling  of  the  mountain  stream.  As  Owen  Rlanced 
from  the  ineffable  clear  gold  of  the  heavens  to  these  dark  tones 
of  colour  where  the  green  and  the  purple  and  the  blue  were 
shoaling  into  tints  of  a  dim  beauty,  he  paused  to  see  from  the 
luminous  steeps  above  how  far  the  glen  lay  darkling  below  his 
feet :  so  high,  so  deep  ! 

Mary  paused  as  they  entered  the  park  gates.  *  I  stopped  there 
as  I  came  out  just  now,  Owen  :  see  "  My  sword  shall  keep  it !  '*' 

*  Shall  it  not  ? '  asked  Owen. 

*Is  this  then  what  you  think  the  armour  of  righteousness?' 
asked  Mary,  *and  the  old  princes  who  gathered  their  clans 
together  and  fought  for  their  hills  in  so  desperate  a  war 
against  such  odds— how  does  John  succeed  them  ? 

*With  a  Salvation  Array,*  said  Owen.  *"The  old  order 
changeth  " — don't  you  believe  so  much,  Mary  ? ' 

*Oli,  I  don't  know,  I  don't  understand,'  said  Mary,  *I  am 
sorry  for  grandmama.' 

So  did  Owen  feel  compunction  :  and  how  did  these,  dear  to 
him  !  cry  out,  *  Believe  as  we  do  ! ' 

Ho  turned  and  went  by  an  angle  of  the  park  lands,  and 
Mary  came  with  him  into  the  little  churchyard,  where  they 
stayed  in  the  gathering  twilight  by  that  grave  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  John  Owen. 

Mary  looked  at  Owen  as  he  sat  down  there  with  his  arm 
against  the  headstone  :  once  in  that  last  illness  his  grandfather 
had  started  up  looking  distressed  at  Owen  out  of  liis  restless 
sleep.  *  Frank  !  Frank  Tentorden's  face  1  why  is  he  here  t 
where  is  John  ?  he  was  my  own  lad,  John  ;  John  Owen— no, 
Tenterden — ' 

*  He  would  never  have  forgiven  John  this,  Owen,'  said  Mary. 
Owen  was  silent. 

*See,  Mary/  he  said  at  last,  *over  there  lies  poor  Kose 
Vaughan.  "Thou  knowest  not  the  works  of  God,  wno  maketh 
all "-' 

*  What  do  you  say,  Owen  ? ' 

He  held  his  hand  up  to  her  aa  she  stood  beside  him  there, 
and  she  clasped  it  in  hers.     *  We  can  love  one  another.' 

•  •••■••  • 

So,  Ellen  Vaughan  having  agreed  to  fill  Antonia's  place  at 
Mi's.  Coney's  until  the  time  came  for  her  to  begin  her  study  of 
cookery  considered  as  a  Fine  Art,  Antonia  was  to  be  married, 
and  Owen  sent  lier  a  -weddvwg  present. 
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*  I  never  could  see  why  tliat  picture  sold  for  so  much  money,* 
said  Mrs.  Coney,  as  Antonia  hung  over  the  beautiful  black  and 
white  of  *  The  Angelus '  that  Owen  had  been  at  great  pains  to 
get  for  her.  *  Perhaps  it  is  more  imposing  in  the  colour,'  Mrs. 
Coney  added,  '  but  it  is  only  two  figures.* 

*  Everything  of  his  that  I  have  seen  in  the  colour  as  you  say, 
has  been  most  beautiful,'  said  Antonia,  '  simple,  direct  He  is 
heritor  of  the  old  masters*  art,  and  interpreting  the  signs  of  the 
times  so  that  if  you  chose  out  of  all  the  world's  greatest  pictures 
just  the  very  few  noblest  of  them  all,  you  must  bring  this  one 
too,  for,  as  i  think,  it  is  in  that  sequence.' 

*  Dear  me,  what  do  you  see  in  it,  then  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Coney. 
Antonia  hesitated.    How  brief  the  step  from  Esoteric  doctrine 

to  the  sounding  of  the  penny-a-liner  ! 

*  Oh,  well,'  sne  said,  one  often  feels  about  a  picture  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  artist,  worthy  soul,  at  all  intended.  If  half 
the  sentiment  that  is  attributed  to  the  painter  had  lodged  in 
his  berauddled  brain  he  would  probably  never  have  learnt  his 
trade,  he  would  not  have  concentrated  himself,  he  would  have 
been  all  idealism,  with  no  action  probablv,  and  out  of  drawing. 
But  because  the  artist  does  not  intend  it  I  cannot  see  any 
reason  why  I  should  not  perceive  it,  even  if  I  know  I  take  some 
of  my  sentiment  with  me  with  my  eyes  and  not  his.' 

*  Then  what  do  you  see  ? ' 

*  I  see  a  man  and  a  woman  in  dull  monotonous  toil  in  a  work- 
a-day  world.  There  is  no  attractive  setting  to  their  lives, 
nothing  seems  beautiful  about  them.  The  long  day  draws 
toward  the  night,  and  they  are  verv  tired.  Do  you  know  what 
it  must  be  to  feel  very  tired  of  the  day^s  drudgery?  to  look 
back  on  drudgery  and  to  look  forward  to  drudgery?  She  is 
more  tired  than  he  is,  for  her  lot  is  far  the  hardest,  often  a 
cruel  fate,  often  a  destiny  scarcely  to  be  borne  with.  Yet  in 
their  work  and  in  their  weariness  they  hear  the  bell  which 
only  rings  for  some  of  us,  far  off  across  the  centuries,  but 
surely  brings  its  message  just  the  same :  it  lings  for  the 
memory  of  the  Incarnation  that  is  not  the  conversion  of  the 
Godhead  into  flesh,  but,  and  for  ever  true,  that  the  manhood  is 
taken  into  God.' 

*  Why,  that  is  in  the  Creed ! '  said  Mrs.  Coney,  much 
scandalised. 

*  Truth  is  truth  wherever  it  is,'  said  Antonia,  *and  even  as 
it  is  said,  if  it  be  only  an  adumbration  of  the  truth.' 

Ellen  Vaughan  had  arrived  before  John  came  to  fetch 
Antonia  one  sunshiny  spring  day.  As  he  sat  opposite  to  her 
in  the  railway  carriage,  John  gave  Antonia  some  papers. 
*  There's  a  wedding  present  for  you,  Tony,'  he  said. 

They  were  the  title-deeds  of  Maes-y- Wern.  *  What  am  I  to  do 
with  them  ? '  asked  Antonia. 

*I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  them,'  said 
John  ;  *  we  can  live  there  if  you  like.' 
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*  Oh,  no,  no  ! '  cried  Antonia,  shrinking  from  the  memory  of 
that  haunted  house.  *  No,'  she  reiterateil  witli  a  more  clieery 
emphasis,  *I  never  cared  at  all  for  the  Lord  of  Burleigh.' 

'Well,  we  twain  will  start  our  days  in  a  cottage,  Tony.  I 
am  all  for  a  cottage  you  know — and  love.' 

'  You  are  all  for  a  dog  kennel  and  cynicism,  you  mean,'  said 
Antonia ;  *  you  will  growl  at  me  and  tell  me  to  stand  out  of  the 
sunshine.' 

*  If  you  stand  aloof,  Tony,  there  is  no  sunshine.' 

*  Oh,  thank  you,'  said  Antonia. 

John  came  and  sat  by  her  side,  but  she  looked  out  of  the 
window. 

*What  are  you  thinking  about?'  asked  John,  *  that  you  are 
going  to  be  married  to-morrow  ?' 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  Antonia,  *  sufficient  for  the  day — no.  I 
was  wondering  where  the  new  infirmary  would  be  at  Dinas  ? ' 

*  It  occurred  to  me  that  that  might  occur  to  you,'  said  John, 
*  though  I  did  not  think  you  womd  think  of  it  just  now.  I 
should  have  thought  you  might  have  thought  of  me,  you  know, 
instead.' 

Antonia  folded  up  the  parchments.  *Put  them  in  your 
pocket.' 

John  ol^yed. 

'  Will  you  do  that  ? '  asked  Antonia. 

*  Do  you  want  me  to  ?  it  is  your  property,'  said  John,  *  and  if 
you  give  Maes-y-W^ern  so  translated  to  the  town,  will  you  give 
your  portrait  too  ?  It  is  there,  I  have  seen  it,  ana  still  it  would 
hang  upon  the  wall  looking  down  with  your  smile,  Tony !  a 
sweet  sunshine  of  kindness  and  of  hope  to  lighten  the  weary 
days  of  sick  and  helpless  creatures.' 

Antonia  s  hand  was  in  his,  and  she  brought  her  regard  for  a 
moment  from  the  passing  landscape  to  meet  his  eyes.  *You 
are  really  very  nice,  John.  It  is  almost  worth  while  getting 
married.' 

*  I  almost  think  it  is  worth  while,'  said  John,  adding  with  a 
long-headed  caution,  'but  then  we  haven't  tried  it  yet,  have 
weT' 

Antonia  seemed  to  be  gliding  into  some  dream  of  movement 
in  the  strangeness  of  this  concluding  journey  :  the  drive  in  the 
new  scene,  the  little  houses  and  second-rate  shops  round  the 
station,  the  wares  in  a  pawnbroker's  window,  some  large  red 
cotton  pocket-handkerchiefs  with  white  spots,  hanging  up  out- 
side, being  particularly  impressive  to  Antonia,  she  had  no  idea 
why  :  the  market-place,  the  long  High  Street  which  wound  all 
down  hill  to  terminate  abruptly  in  a  bridge  over  the  river  and 
then  an  open  country :  these  substantial  old  citizens'  houses 
that  insisted  to  you  of  much  comfort  and  exceeding  re^pecta 
bility  and  an  excellent  account  at  the  bank  :  stopping  at  the 
very  largest  old  red  brick  house,  all  narrow  windows,  shining 
with  prosperity,  little  antiquated  slender  brass  knocker,  spacious 
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hall  and  old  oak  staircase,  and  a  butler  who  must  have  been  elder 
of  a  church  and  a  prop  of  society,  so  she  came  into  a  long  dimly- 
lighted  drawing-room,  her  hana  in  John's. 

*Miss  Yaughan  perhaps  knows  what  a  miserable  invalid  I 
am,'  a  little  thin  voice  was  heard  from  a  shadowy  comer,  *  will 
you  bring  her  here,  John  ?  You  are  very  welcome,  my  dear.  1 
am  your  Aunt  Mary.' 

Another  Mary  coming  from  beyond  the  sofa.  *  Tony,  I  am 
here.'  Their  hands  touched,  and,  John  leaving  her  side, 
took  his  sister  by  the  arm  and  marched  her  away  into  the 
window. 

*  Well,  Mary,'  he  said,  *  I  want  to  see  if  it  is  really  you.  Why 
does  Aunt  Mary  have  her  rooms  so  dark  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know.     Yes.    I — I  came,  John.' 

*  Thank  you,'  he  said,  and  kissed  her,  whereupon  Mary  fell  at 
once  into  tears  as  Owen  had  imagined.  *  John  acar,  dear  John,' 
she  cried  clinging  to  him  a  moment,  and  then  ran  out  of  the 
room. 

*I  am  afraid  Mary  is  a  little  upset,'  Miss  Tenterden  mur- 
mured to  Antonia,  and,  as  John  returned  to  them,  '  Well,  John, 
did  you  like  the  surprise  we  got  for  you  ?' 

*Yes.  It  was  as  delightful  as  all  your  kindness,'  said 
John,  as  if  he  had  not  in  the  least  foreseen  it,  and  to  reward 
her  he  made  anxious  inquiry  as  to  the  rise,  decline,  and  fall  of 
her  headache.  While  it  was  being  detailed  Antonia  got 
accustomed  a  little  to  this  new  phase  of  her  dreaming,  to  the 
old-fashioned  gilt  and  ormolu,  to  ornate  French  taste  curiously 
subdued  into  substantial  efiect  befitting  the  house  and  the 
position  of  the  owner  in  this  pro^'^ncial  world.  And  then  Mary 
came  back  and  took  Antonia  up  to  her  room  which  looked  out 
on  a  shaven  lawn  where  not  a  blade  of  grass  dared  grow  awry, 
upon  shrubberies  neatly  ordered,  and  flower  gardens  trim  to 
perfection,  and  beyond  to  a  cedar  tree  not  entirely  so  pruned 
and  tidy  down  there  bv  the  river. 

Marv  was  laboriously  polite. 

*  Aubrey  is  staying  with  Owen  and  is  coming  to-morrow. 
And  why  are  you  going  to  this  horrid  manufacturing  place  in 
Germany  ?  factories  might  be  left  out  of  one's  holiday  I  should 
think.' 

*  He  wanted  to,  he  has  business  to  see  to,'  said  Antonia  very 
nervously. 

Mary  lifted  her  eyebrows,  *  John  is  quite — astonishing,'  she 
said,  *  but  I  suppose  you  will  stop  about  going  and  coming  on 
the  Rhine  and  so  on.  The  spring  is  a  very  pretty  time  in  the 
country.' 

Antonia  could  bear  it  no  longer :  *  Oh  Mary !  I  could  not 
help  it ! ' 

Alary  gave  her  a  cold  little  kiss,  *  Arthur  is  to  be  here  to 
lunch.     Shall  we  go  down?' 

How  strangely  the  time  passed  !  they  took  Antonia  into  the 
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old  cathedral  church  in  the  afternoon  where  she  sat  looking  at 
the  white-washed  walls  and  flat  wood  roof,  the  curtain  behind 
the  organ  and  the  whit«  screen  with  its  plain  communion  table, 
the  strange  remnants  of  wall  painting  all  pale  yellow  ochred 
by  time,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  suppoH  for  the  image  of 
Saint  Richard  of  Chichester,  the  happy  sweet  smiling  nature  of 
monkish  rhyme :  the  curious  wall  painting  above  of  a  cruci- 
fixion incongruous  in  the  broad  protestant  daylight :  the  old 
Norman  arches  a  picturesque  m^ley  with  rough  hewn  stone 
work  bending  with  age  all  out  of  the  vertical  line.  There  was 
something  not  entirely  peaceful  sitting  here,  something  a  little 
disturbing  in  the  clear  letting  in  of  daylight,  in  this  effect  of 
clean  compromise,  of  white-wash  and  simplicity  on  the  old 
foundations.  Through  the  open  door  were  trees  in  fresh  creen 
leaf,  and  homely  red  roofs  and  a  wooded  country  :  and  the  oirds 
singing.  They  rose  and  went  out  there.  They  rambled  far 
afield  by  orchards  all  bridal  in  array :  with  a  smile  Arthur 
Williams  brought  to  Antonia  long  graceful  sprays  of  the  wild 
cherry,  and  she  sat  down  taking  her  gloves  on  to  arrange  her 
beautiful  bouquet.  John  stood  by  her  side  and  looked  across 
the  water  under  the  brown  overhanging  bushes  to  a  many- 
windowed  Palladian  house  remote  from  the  other  bank,  and 
then  down  at  her,  and  she,  in  the  strange  phantasmagoria  of 
this  day,  found  in  him  at  last  something  that  was  real ;  smiUng 
back  at  him  she  put  out  her  hand  to  his  to  be  sure,  *  I  begin  to 
feel  I  am  here,'  she  said,  *  and  oh  how  beautiful  it  is ! '  The 
tree  trunks  were  mossy  green  brown,  the  branches  all  madder 
hued  by  the  sweet  blue  of  the  sky  and  freighted  with  a  rare 
show  of  little  pink  and  white  buds  into  a  soft  harmony  of  lovely 
colour. 

John  picked  up  the  white  blossoms  that  fell  to  her  feet  as 
she  looked  up  at  the  blue,  and  gave  them  back  to  her.  He  sat 
by  her  side  and  took  a  little  packet  from  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
*  Giv(;  me  your  hand,  Tony,  and  let  nte  see  if  this  will  fit. 

The  ring  fitted  to  perfection  and  he  kissed  her  hand  :  the 
birds  made  his  choir  in  the  trees  singing  of  a  new  home,  not 
that  old  house  across  the  water  there ;  of  new  ways  and  new 
thoughts,  of  fresh  hopes  and  l)etter  aims  :  she  smiled  with  the 
white  wild  blossoms  in  her  hands,  and  what  ceremony  else  1  this 
was  his  wedding. 

*  Well  I  guessed  that  very  well,  Tony,'  he  said.  'I  suppose 
you  must  give  it  back  to  me  until  to-morrow.' 

They  went  back  to  the  town  through  the  meadows  by  the 
slow  still  gliding  river,  and  as  Arthur  and  Mary  walked  on  in 
front  of  thcni  Antonia  bogged  John  to  see  what  pretty  Sunday 
frocks  the  swallows  or  the  martens  wore  darting  down  by  the 
dark  water  there.  On  the  opposite  bank  in  the  plantation  the 
gray  groon  trunks  looked  ver>'  light  in  contrast  with  the  dull 
tones  of  the  earth  yet  strewn  with  dead  red  leaves,  and  there  a 
great  copi)er  \}eec\i  sv^vipt  down  its  branches  to  kiss  the  cold 
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reluctant  stream.  Beyond  tlie  trees  upon  the  hill  stood  the 
sc^uare  minster  tower  and  tlie  clock  struck  clear  across  the 
river :  the  last  time  they  had  listened  to  the  bells  it  had  been 
to  a  strange  snatch  of  waltz  sound  in  glamour  and  enchant- 
ment :  here  in  the  English  meadow  they  stood  hand  in  hand 
and  heard  the  cathedral  chimes  ring  out  to  them  in  a  dear 
familiar  rhythm,  *  Home,  Sweet  Home  ! ' 

*  Where  did  you  go  ] '  Miss  Tenterden  asked  Antonia  in  the 
evening,  and  she  tried  to  explain.  *  It  sounds  as  if  you  must 
have  been  near  Stonecourt,'  said  Miss  Tenterden. 

*  We  did  go  by  the  Spinney,'  said  Mary. 

*  You  can  see  the  house  from  the  lake,'  said  Miss  Tenterden, 

*  there  is  a  photograph  of  it  in  that  book,  Miss  Vaughan.' 

Antonia  recognised  the  place,  *  Yes  that  is  the  house  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  where  Mr.  Williams  gave  me  the  wild 
cherry  flowers.' 

*  It  belongs  to  people  called  Wilkinson,'  said  Miss  Tenterden, 

*  but  there  is  a  right-of-way  through  the  grounds  there  by  the 
lake.  They  are  brewers,  yes,  it  was  sold  to  them  :  it  was  our 
place,  it  was  our  home,  Mary's  father's  and  mine.  The  boys 
will  remember  coming  to  stay  there  I  daresay,  Mary,  you  were 
a  baby.  Such  very  noisy  boys  they  were,  and  John  so  very 
rough,  really  I  am  sure  John  was  an  exceptionally  trying  boy. 

*  Yes  ? '  said  Antonia. 

She  looked  up  as  John  and  Arthur  came  into  the  room  :  she 
understood  that  ceremony  bv  the  lake  at  Stonecourt,  and  ever 
afterwards  a  spray  of  wild  cherry  was  to  her  a  dear  memorial. 

The  signal  event  of  her  acknowledged  wedding  day  was  the 
appearance  of  Owen  in  a  frock-coat,  upon  which  he  was  much 
congratulated  both  by  John  and  Mary,  so  that  indeed  the  bride 
became  a  person  of  quite  secondary  importance  in  her  serge 
travelling  suit. 

It  was  not  only  for  Antonia's  sake,  Owen  explained  to  John, 
he  had  promised  Marv  to  get  a  frock-coat  for  her  wedding. 

*  If  vou  only  knew  now  nice  you  look,'  said  Mary  with  almost 
tearful  emphasis,  *you  really  would  be  a  little  more  careful 
about  your  things,  Owen.' 

And  Miss  Tenterden  also  wa^  so  pleased  with  him  that 
though  he  certainly  was  heterodox,  disappointing,  impossible, 
and  had,  which  was  more  unpardonable  than  all,  very  much 
neglected  her,  yet  she  decided  that  he  was  her  own  boy,  and 
very  handsome,  and  like  poor  Frank,  and  unmurmuring 
allowed  him  to  resume  his  accustomed  place,  nay  even  welcomed 
him  back  eagerly  into  her  house  and  her  regard,  indulgent  to 
his  audacious  mockery  of  her  most  sacred  institutions ;  her 
nerves.  Pug,  Dawkins,  all  were  sacrificed,  and  she  knew  she 
never  coula  alter  her  will,  though  it  had  seemed  as  if  a  painful 
duty  must  require  that  she  should  do  so.  Strongly  prejudiced 
against  poor  Aubrey's  parentage  she  showed  no  sign  of  visiting 
upon  him  her  dislike  oi  his  father  (whom  she  had  never  seen) 
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and  his  motlier  who  had  so  flouted  her,  and  if  marriage  bells 
are  not  very  merry  in  fact  these  rang  pleasantly  enough  in 
peaceful  caaence :  and  Mary  who  had  oeen  extraordinarily 
petted  and  made  much  of  bv  her  brothers  and  had  mach 
softened  her  stern  aspect  to  Antonia.  finally  broke  down  and 
gave  way  altogether  as  she  buttoned  Mrs.  John  Tenterden's 
gloves  for  her  when  she  was  going  away  :  *  I  was  always  fond 
of  you,  Tony,  you  know  I  was,'  said  Mary,  and  they  cried 
together  in  a  happy  reconciliation  upon  this  day  when  at 
John's  bidding,  *  Write  there  Antonia— Vaughan,*  with  a  little 
pause  Antonia  had,  for  the  first  and  for  the  last  time,  traced 
the  unfamiliar  letters  of  her  name. 

Owen  went  to  meet  them  when  they  came  back  from  Germany 
with  John's  original  contempt  for  German  weaving  intensified. 
Owen  listened  to  his  indictment  of  the  trade  and  looked  at 
Antonia  who  was  no  more  the  silent  shrinking  person  he  had 
seen  her  at  Aunt  Mary's.  He  had  been  to  Mrs.  Coney's  to  fet<?h 
her  cat  which  mewed  disconsolately  in  its  hamper  on  a  chair  in 
the  dining-room  of  the  railway  station. 

*  Your  friend  Sarah  packed  it  up  with  many  tears.  The  tears 
were  for  you  I  ascertained  on  inquiry,  not  the  cat.  And  I  was 
emboldened  to  say  to  her  that  I  really  don't  think  there  is  any- 
thing to  cry  about.' 

*  >i  othing  in  the  world,'  said  Antonia. 

*  Unless,  said  Owen,  *it  is  the  very  low  rate  of  productive- 
ness of  the  German  factory.  But  that  the  GJerman  may  weep 
for,  certainly  not  Jack,  who  I  suppose  gets  the  advantage. 
What  do  you  think  by  the  way  Fley  will  say  to  this  invasion  ? 
for  my  part  I  consider  the  proceeding  very  ominous  and  highly 
symbolical  that  you  and  Jack  will  lead  a  regular  cat  and  dog 
life.' 

*  Oh,  I  am  already  aw^are,'  said  John,  poking  pieces  of  meat 
into  the  hamper  for  the  cat's  delectation,  *that  Antonia's 
affection  is  not  blind.' 

*  And  I  am  afraid  John's  must  be,'  said  Antonia,  *or  he  would 
not  have  liked  one  just  as  well  in  the  most  hateful  boots  and 
hats,  and  he  did.' 

*I  do  not  see  a  just  cause  of  complaint  there,  Tony,'  said 
Owen  mildly,  *he  probably  could  not  help  himself.' 

*Dear  Owen!'  said  Antonia,  *you  always  tried  to  say  nice 
things.  Why  don't  you  see  what  a  vista  of  dissatisfaction  it 
must  open  to  me  if  lie  will  never  know  when  I  am  looking 
really  nice  ? ' 

*  I  see,'  said  Owen,  enlightened,  *  but  he  will  if  you  tell  him, 
Tony,  and  any  way  you  will  have  the  approval  of  your  own 
conscience,  and  that  is  your  theory  of  living,  is  it  not '? ' 

Corning  up  to  town  that  morning  John  and  Antonia  had 
seen  dispelling  the  mists  of  twilight  in  the  sky  the  glow  of 
richest  crimson  overlapping  gold,  then  all  an  opalescent  sheen 
into  the  serene  blue  oi  tVv^  ^lad  new  day.     Under  the  wonderful 
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glory  of  colour  against  every  gradation  of  red  and  gold  to  the 
laint  purple  of  the  horizon  the  trees  stood  dark  upon  the 
crimson,  and  there  by  the  pale  blue  of  the  woods,  and  by  pale 
gold  of  the  sky,  the  windmill  witli  its  suggestion  of  human 
labour  was  industriously  working.  The  gold  was  waning  soon 
into  the  light  of  day,  and  then  the  sun  lit  with  happy  radiance 
upon  the  homely  cottages,  the  level  plain  where  the  cows  were 
yet  asleep  within  their  pasture  lands ;  it  shone  upon  the  tall 
chimneys,  with  a  gleam  of  the  beautiful  even  into  the  windows 
of  villadom ;  with  benediction  upon  the  peaceful  resting  of  the 
tranouil  sleepers  in  the  quiet  old  churchyard  that  little  space 
in  all  this  great  God's  acre ;  where  the  farm  labourers  went 
stiffly  to  their  toil  and  recked  no  more  than  their  brethren 
lying  low  there  of  the  roseate  and  the  golden  light  of  heaven. 
So  ushered  with  magic  loveliness  into  the  world  what  would 
the  dawn  bring  forth?  so  few  had  seen  the  glory  and  the 
wonder  of  the  day  spring. 

They  waved  adieu  to  nira  as  they  went  away  to  Dinas,  and 
Owen  stood  a  little  while  upon  the  platform  alone,  looking 
after  the  train  which  was  no  chariot,  certainly,  harnessed  by 
doves  and  fanned  by  zephyrs,  but  cars  drawn  by  a  hissing  fiery 
dragon  subdued  to  the  service  of  humanity  and  driven  by  a 
round-faced  Welshman,  yet  nevertheless  the  appointed  equi- 
page for  the  conveyance  of  John  and  Antonia  into  their  fairy 
kingdom. 

So,  as  he  looked,  love  went  from  Owen*s  life,  but  not  so 
the  light  that  love  had  brought  him.  That  shone  far  before 
him  into  the  dim  gloaming  and  touched  with  softened  beauty 
all  his  hopes  and  all  his  aims  as  he  passed  out — into  the  crowded 
streets  of  the  great  city. 

*  Bernard,'  said  the  stern  old  monk  of  Clairvaux  every  day 
to  himself  questioning,  *  Wherefore  art  thou  liere  ? ' 
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